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Office  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform, 

Madison,  December,  1880. 

To  the  Hon.  William  E.  Smith, 

Governor  of  Wisconsin: 

We  have  the  honor  of  submitting  to  your  excellency,  as  required 

by  law,  our  tenth  annual  report. 

E.  B.  FAIRBANKS, 

W.  W.  REED, 

A.  E.  EI.MORE, 

J.  H.  VIVIAN, 

H.  H.  GILES. 
A.  O.  Wright,  Secretary. 
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STiTE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES  AND  REFORM, 


ELIZA.BETH  B.  FAIRBANKS,  Milwaukee,     Term  expires  April  1, 1881. 


WILLIAM  W.  REED, 
ANDREW  E.  ELMORE, 
JOHN  H.  VIVIAN, 
HIRAM  H.  GILES, 


Jefferson,  Term  expires  April  1, 1882. 
Fort  Howard,  Term  expires  April  1, 1883. 
Mineral  Pt.,  Term  expires  April  1, 1884. 
Madison,  Term  expires  April  1, 1885. 


OFFIOERS  OF  THE  BOAED. 


ANDREW  E.  ELMORE, 

president. 

WILLIAM  W.  REED, 

VICE  PRESIDENT. 

ALBERT  0.  WRIGHT, 

SECRETARY. 
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MEETINGS  OF  THE  BOARD. 


Since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Reform  (January  13,  1880),  meetings  have  been  held: 

February  6,  1880,  at  the  Newhall  House  in  Milwaukee. 

February  23  and  24,  1880,  at  their  office  in  Madison. 

March  15,  1880,  at  Delavan. 

The  annual  meeting,  April  18  and  19,  1880,  at  their  office  in 
Madison. 

June  4  and  5,  1880,  at  their  office  in  Madison. 

July  20,  1880,  at  the  Newhall  House  in  Milwaukee. 

July  21,  1880,  at  the  Plankinton  House  in  Milwaukee. 

August  5  and  6,  1880,  at  their  office  in  Madison. 

August  17,  1880,  at  the  Newhall  House  in  Milwaukee. 

August  30  and  31,  1880,  at  the  Newhall  House  in  Milwaukee. 

September  8  and  9,  1880,  at  their  office  in  Madison. 

September  16,  at  the  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

November  9  and  10,  at  their  office  in  Madison. 

November  10,  at  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 

November  11,  at  the  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

November  12  and  13,  at  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

November  15,  at  the  State  Prison. 

November  16,  at  the  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

November  18,  at  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

December  6  and  7,  at  their  office  in  Madison. 

December  10  and  11,  at  the  Newhall  House  and  the  Industrial 
School  for  Girls,  Milwaukee. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  BOARD. 


The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  more  important  proceedings 
of  the  Board. 

At  a  meeting  in  Milwaukee,  February  7,  1880,  His  Excellency, 
the  Goveriror,  was  also  present,  and  together  with  the  Board,  made 
^nd  signed  the  following  certificate,  accepting  the  buildings  of  the 
Milwaukee  County  Asylum: 

Whereas,  The  county  of  Milwaukee  has  erected  under  the  provisions  of 
the  statutes  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  a  county  asylum  for  the  insane, 
upon  a  site  duly  approved  by  the  governor  of  Wisconsin,  and  according  to 
plans  and  specifications  approved  by  the  Governor  and  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities and  Reform;  and, 

Whereas,  The  undersigned  have  this  day  minutely  and  carefully  exam- 
ined the  buildingg  constitutin  said  asylum,  and  we  find  the  same  to  corres- 
pond  with  said  plans  and  specifications,  and  to  conform  to  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  statutes  in  that  behalf, 

Now  therefore,  we  do  hereby  declare  said  buildings  completed  according 
to  law,  and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  in  us  vested,  do  accept  the  same  as  and 
for  the  county  asylum  for  the  insane  for  Millwaukee  county. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names,  this  sixth  day 
of  February,  A.  D.  1880. 

WM.  E.  SMITH,  Governor. 
W.  W.  REED, 
CHAS.  H.  HASKIKS, 
H.  H.  GILES, 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform, 
H.  H.  Giles,  Secretary, 

At  the  same  meeting  the  board  also  considered  the  value  of  the 
state  property  at  Delavan,  remaining  after  the  destruction  of  the 
main  building  bj  fire. 

The  meeting  in  Madison,  February  23  and  24  was  called  by  re- 
quest of  his  excellency  the  governor,  to  make  the  final  certificate  in 
relation  to  the  Milwaukee  County  Insane  Asylum,  which  was  done 
AS  follows:  i 
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Proceedings  of  the  Board, 

To  the  Jionorable  the  Secretary  of  State: 

The  undersigned,  Governor  and  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform,  do 
hereby  certify  that,  as  required  by  law,  they  have  duly  examined  the  Mil- 
waukee County  Insane  Asylum,  and  they  do  hereby  certify  and  determine 
that  the  whole  number  of  insane  persons  such  asylum  is  designed  to  accom- 
modate and  provide  for  is  two  hundred  and  fifty.^ 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  this  24th  day  of  Febru- 
ary, A.  D.  1880. 

WM.  E.  SMITH,  Governor. 
W.  W.  REED, 
JOHN  H.  VIVIAN, 
H.  H.  GILES, 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Beform, 
H.  H.  Giles, 


February  19,  a  committee  was  sent  to  the  Assembly,  in  answer  to 
a  resolution  calling  for  the  approximate  value  of  the  state  property 
at  Delavan,  giving  the  desired  information.  The  communication 
will  be  found  in  full  in  the  Assembly  Journal  for  February  19. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  Madison  April  18  and  19,  the  following 
officers  were  elected: 

A.  E.  Elmore,  President. 
W.  W.  Reed,  Vice  President. 
A.  O.  Wright,  Secretary. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  requiring  the  secretary  to  be  at  tho 
office  in  Madison  at  all  times,  except  when  absent  attending  to  tho 
duties  of  his  position. 

At  the  meeting  June  5,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  certain  charges  against  the  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

At  the  meeting  July  21,  the  secretary  was  directed  to  send  a  copy 
of  his  report  upon  the  St.  Croix  county  poorhouse  to  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  poor  of  that  county,  with  recommendations  as  to 
needed  changes. 

The  secretary  was  also  directed  to  send  a  copy  of  bis  report  upon 
the  Central  Police  Station  in  Milwaukee,  to  the  mayor,  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  common  council,  with  recommendation  for  immediate^ 
action. 
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Proceedings  of  the  Board, 

At  the  same  meeting  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

Whekeas,  The  preliminary  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  investi. 
gate  certain  charges  made  by  the  Milwaukee  Freie  Presse  against  the  man- 
agement of  the  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  shDws  that  Mieritz  left  the 
Hospital  in  an  extreme  state  of  physical  aud  mental  prostration,  with  his 
clothes  adhering  to  ulcerations  of  his  arms,  hips  and  back,  and  otherwise 
showing  indications  of  neglect;  and 

Whereas,  The  report  shows  that  under  home  care  said  Mieritz  has  steadily 
improved  in  every  respect,  sores  healing,  mind  clearer,  and  body  stronger, 
additional  evidence  of  bad  treatmant  while  in  hospital;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  case  to  know  what 
his  treatment  was  in  the  Hospital;  therefore  . 

ResoUed^  That  the  committee,  or  one  of  the  members,  are  requested  to 
visit  the  hospital  and  procure  a  copy  of  the  hospital  record,  and  if  deemed 
necessary,  take  the  testimony  of  the  superintendent  and  any  physicians  or 
attendants  who  were  in  immediate  charge. 

Mesolved,  That  no  further  action  betaken  on  the  report  submitted  by  the 
committee,  until  they  have  made  further  inquiry  as  directed  in  the  resolu- 
tions,  and  until  the  condition  of  Mieritz,  under  skilled  observation,  confirms 
or  refutes  present  indications  as  stated. 

"  Hesolved,  That  the  committee  be,  and  they  are  hereby  directed  to  visit  the 
said  Mieritz,  as  often  as  they  deem  necessary,  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the 
last  resolution,  either  by  themselves  or  one  of  their  number,  or  to  procure 
suitable  persons  to  do  so  in  their  discretion." 

The  secretary  read  a  statement  from  Mrs.  Mills  Rust,  of  the  town 
of  Courtland,  Columbia  county,  respecting  the  death  of  her  husband, 
last  April,  in  the  boarding  house,  while  waiting  to  be  admitted  to 
the  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  which  was  referred  to  the 
same  committee. 

At  the  meeting  in  Milwaukee  August  17,  extracts  from  the 
records  of  the  Northern  Hospital  aud  statements  of  officers  and 
employes  of  that  institution  were  presented,  relating  to  the  cases 
under  investigation. 

The  committee  were  directed  to  employ  an  expert  to  make  a 
diagnosis  of  the  case  of  Herman  Mieritz. 

At  the  meeting  in  Milwaukee  August  30  and  31,  the  diagnosis  of 
the  case  of  Herman  Mieritz  made  by  Dr.  Clark  Gapen,  of  Madison, 
was  presented,  and  the  report  printed  on  page  202,  was  prepared 
and  adopted. 
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Proceedings  of  the  Board. 

At  the  meeting  in  Madison  September  8  and  9,  a  diagnosis  of 
the  case  of  Herman  Mieritz,  by  Dr.  Leffingwell,  of  Milwaukee,  was 
read;  also  minutes  of  an  interview  of  Dr.  Kempster  with  Pres. 
Elmore,  and  a  letter  of  Dr.  Kempster  to  Pres.  Elmore. 

At  the  meeting  at  the  Northern  Hospital,  Dr.  Kempster  presented 
his  defense  more  fully  than  before. 

The  meetings  in  November  at  the  several  state  institutions  were 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  revising  the  estimates  of  appropri- 
ations needed  by  the  several  state  institutions. 

The  meeting  held  December  6  was  to  consider  the  annual  report. 

At  the  same  meeting  a  communication  was  received  from  the 
county  board  of  supervisors  of  Ozaukee  county,  consisting  of  a 
resolution  with  accompanying  bills  and  certificates,  asking  reim- 
bursement from  the  State  for  the  expenses  to  the  county  for  the 
commitment  and  transportation  to  the  hospital  of  an  insane  transient 
pauper,  under  chapter  276  of  the  statutes  of  1880. 

The  Board  decided  that  the  intention  of  the  law  of  last  winter 
referred  to  cases  in  which  counties  had  been  taxed  for  the  support  of 
patients  in  the  insane  hospitals  who  were  not  residents  of  the 
counties  charged,  and  that  this  was  not  a  case  coming  within  the 
meaning  of  the  statute. 
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EXPENSES  OF  THE  BOARD. 

The  expenses  of  the  Board  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1880,  have  been  as  follows: 

A.  E.Elmore,  expenses $178  08 

H.  H.  Giles,  member,  expenses 179  08 

H.  H.  Giles,  secretary's  salary 875  00 

H.  H.  Gile?,  secretary's  expenses 171  08 

H.  H.  Giles,  livery  hire  for  board 10  00 

E.  B.  Fairbanks,  member,  expenses 60  05 

W.  W.  Reed,  member,  expenses ...  161  49 

John  H.  Yivian,  member,  expenses 213  00 

A.  O.  Wright,  secretary,  salary 625  00 

A.  O.  Wright,  secretary,  expenses 182  55 

F.  B.  Sanborn,  proceedings  national  conference  of  char- 

ities   35  00 


$2,690  33 

INVESTIGATION  OF   MILWAUKEE    HOUSE   OP  CORRECTION. 

J.  F.  Antisdel,  room  rent $37  50 

A.  E.  Elmore,  per  diem    110  00 

A.  E.  Elmore,  expenses 110  21 

H.  H.  Giles,  expenses 116  17 

H.H.Giles,  livery 4  00 

H.  H.  Giles,  fees  of  officers  and  witnesses 593  55 

C.  H.  Haskins,  per  diem 110  00 

C.  H.  Haskins,  expenses 23  00 

Hugh  Ryan,  commissioner 93  17 

W.  W.  Reed,  per  diem 145  00 

W.  W.  Reed,  expenses 113  76 

J.  H.  Yivian,  per  diem 160  00 

J.  H.  Yivian,  expenses 174  00 

$1,790  36 

Total  expenses $4,480  69 
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PART  I. 


THE  MTIOML  CONFERENCE 

OF 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS, 


HELD  AT 


CLEVELAND,  O.,  JUNE  29-JULY  2,  1880. 
1  —  Char. 
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THE  NATIONAL   CONFERENCE 

OF 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS. 

[prepared  by  the  secretary.] 


I.    History  of  the  Conference. 
II.    Delegates  and  Officers  of  the  Conference. 

III.  State  Boards  of  Charities;  their  Officers  and  Members. 

IV.  Abstract  of  Reports,  Papers  and  Discussions. 

1.  The  President's  Annual  Address,  with  extracts. 

2.  Reports  from  States.    Report  from  Wisconsin  by  Hon.  H.  H. 

Giles,  in  full. 

3.  Dependant  and  Delinquent  Children.    Abstract  of  papers. 

4.  Penal  and  Prison  Discipline.    Abstract  of  Addresses  with  ex- 

tracts from  Mr.  Lord's  address. 

5.  Insanity.    Abstract  Report  of  Committee  and  other  papers,  with 

remarks  of  Rev.  Fred.  H.  Wines,  and  resolutions  adopted. 

6.  Associated  Charities.    Abstract  of  papers  and  discussion. 

7.  Special  session  on  Lunacy. 

8.  The  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Pauperism.  Extracts  from  papers 

and  Mrs.  Lynde's  paper  in  full. 

9.  Tramp  Laws  and  Indeterminate  Sentences. 

10.  Discussion  upon  the  apparent  increase  of  Insanity. 

11.  The  System  of  Supervision  of  Public  Institutions  in  the  Province 

of  Ontario.    Ad  Jress  by  Hon.  J.  W.  Langmuir,  Government 
Inspector. 

12.  Public  Buildings.    Abstract  of  papers  and  discussion. 

13.  Report  from  Wisconsin  by  Hon.  W.  W.  Reed. 
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National  Conference  of  Charities, 


HISTORY  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 

The  Seventh  Annual  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections  — 
an  organization  consisting  of  delegates  from  states,  representatives 
of  municipal,  local  and  private  charities,  and  members  of  the 
American  Social  Science  Association,  interested  in  charitable 
work  —  met  in  1880,  at  Cleveland,  and  the  Eighth  Annual  Session 
will  be  held  in  Boston,  July  25-30,  1881. 

The  Cleveland  Conference  was  the  most  important  of  these 
gatherings  that  has  been  held.  Not  only  were  the  various  state 
boards  of  charities  represented,  but  a  considerable  number  of  states 
having  no  such  boards  were  represented  by  delegates  appointed 
by  their  respective  governors.  Officials  from  a  large  number  of 
public  and  private  institutions,  and  the  charity  organization  socie- 
ties of  cities  were  in  attendance,  and  many  private  citizens  inter- 
ested in  charity. 

Members  of  boards  of  state  charities  and  prison  commissions  are 
ex  officio  members  of  the  conference,  and  so,  too,  are  all  persons 
officially  connected  with  the  management  of  charitable,  reformatory 
or  penal  establishments.  It  has  become  customary,  also,  for  the 
governors  of  states  to  commission  as  delegates  other  persons 
specially  interested  in  the  work  of  the  conference. 

This  Conference  is  the  outgrowth  of  meetings  of  the  State 
Boards  of  Charities  of  Wisconsin,  Illinois  and  Michigan,  held  in 
Chicago,  May  14,  1872,  and  at  the  Plankinton  House  in  Milwaukee, 
April  15  and  16, 1873.  In  May,  1874,  a  Conference  of  State  Boards 
of  Charities  was  held  in  New  York  City  in  connection  with  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association.  These  meet- 
ings were  continued  in  1875,  1876,  1877  and  1878.  In  1879,  a 
meeting  separate  from  the  American  Social  Science  Association 
was  held  at  Chicago,  and  in  1880,  as  above  stated,  the  last  Con- 
ference of  Charities  was  held  at  Cleveland.  Next  year  this  asso- 
ciation, western  in  its  origin,  is  to  be  welcomed  in  Boston. 

There  were  140  delegates  present  from  16  states  and  from  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  The  following  were  delegates  from  Wis- 
consin: 
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WISCONSIN". 

From  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Beform:  H.  H.  Giles, 
Madison;  Mrs.  E.  B.  Fairbanks,  Milwaukee;  A.  O.  Wright,  Secre- 
tary, Madison. 

Mrs.  John  Hiles,  Milwaukee,  Local  Board  of  Charities;  Mrs.  M. 
E.  Rockwell,  Milwaukee,  Superintendent  of  the  Girls'  Industrial 
School;  General  James  Bintliff,  Darlington,  from  the  State  Board 
of  Health;  Miss  Clara  F.  Tyrrell,  Fox  Lake. 

The  following  were  elected  officers  of  the  Conference: 

F.  B.  Sanborn,  of  Massachusetts,  President. 

John  L.  Milligan,  of  Pennsylvania,  Warren  F.  Spalding,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  A.  O.  Wright,  of  Wisconsin,  Secretaries. 

The  following  persons  from  Wisconsin  were  placed  upon  the 
standing  committee  to  report  at  the  next  Conference: 

Hon.  Andrew  E.  Elmore,  of  Fort  Howard,  on  the  committee  oa 
Work  of  Boards  of  State  Charities. 

Rev.  George  E.  Gordon,  of  Milwaukee,  on  the  committee  on  Or- 
ganization of  Charities  in  Cities. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Fairbanks,  of  Milwaukee,  on  the  committee  on  Pre- 
ventive Work  Among  Children. 

Hon.  H.  H.  Giles,  of  Madison,  was  appointed  Corresponding 
Secretary  for  Wisconsin. 


BOARDS  OF  CHARITIES  — THEIR  OFFICERS  AND 
xMEMBERS. 

The  Business  Committee  reported  as  follows  on  the  official 
boards  existing  in  the  United  States: 

There  are  at  present  in  the  United  States  nine  State  boards  or  commissions 
charged  with  the  general  oversight  of  charitable  work  in  States  where  they 
exist.    These  boards,  named  in  the  order  of  seniority,  are,  — 

1.  The  Massachusetts  Board  of  State  Charities,  established  in  1863;  consoli- 
dated  with  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  1879. 

2.  The  New  York  State'Board  of  Charities,  established  in  1867. 

3.  The  Ohio  Board  of  State  Charities,  established  in  1867 ;  re-organized  in 
1876,  and  in  1880. 
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4.  The  Rhode  Island  Board  of  State  Charities  and  Corrections,  established 
in  1869. 

5.  The  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities,  estab- 
lished in  1869. 

6.  The  Illinois  Board  of  State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities,  estab- 
lished in  1869. 

7.  The  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform,  established  in 
1871. 

8.  The  Michigan  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities,  established  in 
1871. 

9.  The  Kansas  State  Board  of  Charities,  established  in  1875. 

A  special  organization  has  existed  as  a  State  board  in  New  York  since 
1847  —the  Commissioners  of  Emigration.  Tiiere  is  also  a  State  Prison  Com- 
mission in  Massachusetts,  and  in  Connecticut. 

The  present  officers  and  members  of  the  State  boards  are  as  follows: 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

(Board  of  Health,  Lunacy  and  Charity.    Term  of  office,  five  years.) 

Moses  Kimball,  Boston,  Chairman;  Charles  F.  Donnelly,  Boston;  Edward 
Hitchcock,  M  D.,  Amherst;  Robert  T.  Davis,  M.  D.,  Fall  River;  John  C. 
Hoadley,  Lawrence;  Ezra  Parmenter,  M.  D.,  Cambridge;  Mrs.  Clara  Temple, 
Leonard,  Springfield;  David  L.  Webster,  Boston;  Dr.  C.  P.  Folsom,  Boston, 
Secretary.  [Dr.  H.  B.  Wheelwright,  Newbury  port.  Superintendent  of  Out- 
door Poor;  S.  C.  Wrightington, Pall  River,  Superintendent  of  In-door  Poor; 
F.  B.  Sanborn,  Concord,  Inspector  of  Charities ;  H.  P.  Walcoit,  M.  D.,  Cam- 
bridge, Health  Officer.    These  four  officers  are  not  members  of  the  Board.] 

NEW  YORK. 

(Term  of  office,  eight  years.) 

William  P.  Letch  worth,  Buffalo,  President;  John  C.  Devereux,  Utica,  Vice 
President;  Mrs.  C.  R.  Lowell,  No.  120  East  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York; 
Theodore  B.  Bronson,  No.  20  West  Twentieth  Street,  New  York ;  Edward  C. 
Donnelly,  Manhattanville,  New  York;  Ripley  Ropes,  No.  40  Pierrepont 
Street,  Brooklyn ;  J.  H.  Van  Antwerp,  Albany;  Miss  Sarah  M.  Carpenter, 
Poughkeepsie ;  Samuel  P.  Miller,  Franklin,  Delaware  County ;  Edward  W. 
Foster,  Potsdam,  St.  Lawrence  County;  Oacar  Craig,  Rochester.  Ex  officio 
members:  The  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Comptroller,  and 
Attorney-General.  Dr.  Charles  8.  Hoyt,  Albany,  Secretary ;  James  O.  Fan- 
ning, Albany,  Assistant  Secretary. 
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OHIO, 

(Term  of  office,  three  years.) 

Charles  Foster,  Governor,  President,  ex  officio;  John  W.  Andrews,  Colum- 
bus; R.  Brinkerhoft,  Mansfield;  Joseph  Perkins,  Cleveland;  Carl  Boesel, 
New  Bremen ;  M.  D.  Carrington,  Toledo ;  W.  H.  Neff,  Cincinnati ;  Rev.  A. 
•Q.  Byers,  Secretary,  Columbus. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

(Term  of  office,  six  years.) 

George  I.  Chace,  Providence,  Chairman;  William  W.  Chapin,  Providence, 
Secretary;  James  M.  Pendleton,  Westerly;  Thomas  Coggshall,  Newport; 
William  H.  Hopkins,  Providence;  Job  Kenyon,  Providence;  Lewis  B. 
Smith,  Nayatt  Point;  Alfred  B.  Chadsey,  Wickford;  Stephen  R.  Weeden, 
Providence. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

(Term  of  office,  five  years.) 

Mahlon  H.  Dickinson,  Philadelphia,  President;  Heister  Clymer,  Reading; 
Lewis  Peterson,  Jr.,  Allegheny;  George  Bullock,  Conshohocken,  Montgom- 
ery County;  James  S.  Biddle,  Philadelphia;  John  H.  Chalfant,  Allegheny; 
one  vacancy;  Diller  Luther,  M.  D.,  Reading,  Secretary. 

ILLINOIS. 

(Term  of  office,  five  years.) 

G.  S.  Robinson,  Sycamore,  President;  J.  C.  Corbus,  Mendota;  J.  M.  Gould, 
Moline;  J.  JN".  McCord,  Vandalia;  W.  A.  Grimshaw,  Pittsfleld;  Rev.  Fred. 
H.  Wines,  Springfield,  Secretary. 

WISCONSIN. 

(Term  of  office,  five  years.) 

Andrew  E.  Elmore,  Fort  Howard,  President;  William  W.  Reed,  M.  D., 
Jefferson,  Vice  President;  Hiram  H.  Giles,  Madison;  J.  H.  Viviau,  M.  D., 
Mineral  Point;  Mrs.  E.  B.  Fairbanks,  Milwaukee;  Prof.  A.  O.  Wright,  Mad- 
ison, Secretary. 

MICHIGAN. 

(Term  of  office,  six  years.) 

Charles  I.Walker,  Detroit,  Chairman;  Charles  M.  Crosswell,  Governor, 
ex  officio  member,  Adrian ;  M.  S.  Crosby,  Grand  Rapids;  Rt.  Rev.  George  D. 
Gillespie,  Grand  Rapids;  E.  H.  Van  Deusen,  M.  D.,  Kalamazoo;  Henry  W. 
Lord,  Detroit,  Secretary. 
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KANSAS. 

(Term  of  office, years.) 

Edwin  Knowles,  Sabetha,  Chairman;  C.  E.  ;Faulkner,  [Salina,  Secretary; 
A.  T.  Sharpe,  Ottawa,  Treasurer;  J.  L.  Wever,  M.  D.,  Leavenworth;  Gen.  T. 
T.  Taylor,  Hutchinson. 

[The  Massachusetts  Prison  Commission,  as  reorganized  in  1879,  consists 
of  five  members,  who  hold  office  for  five  years ;  its  secretary  is  not  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  board.  The  present  members  are:  Thomas  Parsons,  Brookline, 
Chairman;  Charles  0.  Chapin,  Springfield;  William  Roberts,  Waltham; 
Mrs.  Mary  C.  Ware,  Boston;  Mrs.  A.  C.  Johnson,  Boston;  Warren  F.  Spal- 
ding, Secretary. 

The  Connecticut  Prison  Commission  consists  of  seven  membars,  who  hold 
office  for  three  years ;  Francis  Wayland,  New  Haven,  Chairman.] 

ABSTRACT  OF  REPORTS,  PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS. 

The  Conference  was  called  to  order  in  the  evening  of  June  29, 
by  the  retiring  president,  and  was  welcomed  by  Governor  Foster 
and  Mayor  Herrick,  to  which  Dr.  Chas.  S.  Hoyt,  of  New  York, 
responded  for  the  Conference. 

The  PRESIDE ctt's  Ann^ctal  Address.  —  President  Brinkerhoff 
then  gave  the  annual  address.  He  gave  a  very  full  account  of  the 
charitable,  penal  and  reformatory  work  of  each  State  in  the  Union 
from  which  he  had  been  able  to  get  reports.  He  severely  con- 
demned the  system  of  leasing  out  convicts,  which  prevails  almost 
universally  in  the  southern  states.  He  commended  the  provision 
in  the  new  constitution  of  California  relating  to  prisoners.  In  re- 
gard to  Massachusetts  he  says,  "  it  is  apparent  that  the  treatment 
of  the  criminal  classes  has  received  in  Massachusetts  more  study 
and  thought,  and  more  intelligent  legislation  than  in  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.  In  structure  and  management  the  prison  at 
Concord,  the  Reformatory  for  Women  at  Sherburn,  and  the  city 
jail  at  Boston,  are  in  the  very  van  of  progress,  and  clearly  mark  the 
course  in  which  all  States  should  travel."  In  relation  to  New  York, 
he  says:  "  Her  reformatory  at  Elmira,  is  in  most  respects  the  best 
model  for  prison  management  in  America,  and  her  asylum  for  the 
chronic  insane  in  a  large  degree  has  solved  the  problem  of  economy 
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and  comfort  combined  in  the  care  of  that  unfortunate  class.  Any 
State  about  to  build  a  new  penitentiary  or  insane  asylum,  ou^ht 
not  to  begin  without  a  thorough  inspection  and  study  of  the  Elmira 
and  Willard  systems." 

The  following  extracts  from  the  concluding  part  of  his  address 
give  the  essential  ideas  in  this  able  paper: 

From  the  reports  presented,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  organic  or  structural 
ideas  in  the  creation  and  control  of  our  penal,  reformatory  and  benevolent 
institutions  throughout  the  United  States  are  quite  uniform.  They  are,  in 
fact,  of  the  same  genus  and  species,  with  such  variations  only  as  soil,  cli- 
mate or  culture  have  produced,  and  it  is  important,  I  think,  that  this  fact 
should  be  fully  recognized  in  order  to  work  to  the  best  advantage  in  the 
solution  of  the  problems  we  have  in  hand.  In  other  ^vords,  our  trees  are 
planted.  They  may  not  all  be  of  the  best  possible  varieties,  and  the  fruitage, 
in  some  cases,  may  be  so  objectionable  that  we  feel  a  strong  conviction  that 
it  would  be  best  to  dig  up  by  the  roots  and  replant  entirely  anew,  but  the  fact 
is,  we  cannot  afford  it,  or,  at  any  rate,  our  partners  —  the  people  and  tax- 
payers—  are  not  willing  to  risk  it,  and  the  result  is  we  must  prune,  fertilize 
and  cultivate  our  orchard  as  we  have  it,  remembering  that  a  bad  tree  skill- 
fully ha  died  is  often  more  satisfactory  than  a  good  one  neglected.  If  a  tree 
dies  out,  or  a  new  orchard  is  to  be  planted,  we  ought  to  be  prepared  to  take 
advantage  of  the  best  experience  of  the  entire  world,  but  at  present,  our 
principal  business  will  be  to  improve  what  we  have. 

It  is  true,  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  a  new  State  is  organized  almost 
every  year,  it  would  seem  that  improved  ideas  would  receive  ready  accept- 
ance, and  to  a  limited  extent  this  is  true,  but  as  a  rule,  the  new  State  is  a 
duplication  of  the  old  one,  Irom  which  a  majority  of  its  people  have  come. 
Therefore,  to  improve  the  new,  we  must  first  improve  the  old. 

In  stating  results,  or  suggesting  improvements,  I  desire  to  avoid  debatable 
ground,  and  to  confine  myself  exclusively  to  such  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations as  seem  ta  have  received  the  general  assent  of  the  soundest 
thinkers  and  the  most  experienced  workers  in  the  various  fields  which  come 
within  the  purview  of  this  association.  In  short,  it  seems  to  me  there  are 
quite  a  number  of  propositions  so  well  established  that  they  may  very  prop- 
erly be  lifted  out  of  the  field  of  debate,  and  hereafter  be  considered  axioms 
iQ  penal,  reformatory  and  benevolent  science. 

,  In  Ohio  fully  one-half  our  taxes,  for  State  purposes,  are  for  the  support  of 
pur  penal,  reformatory  and  benevolent  institutions,  and,  doubtless,  other 
States  have  a  similar  experience.  The  subject  of  taxation  alone,  which  is  by 
no  means  the  most  important  of  the  problems  involved,  is  suflScient  to  war- 
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rant  the  b  st  thought  of  the  best  minds  of  the  nation.  That  these  problems 
have  been  so  little  considered  is  an  astonishment  to  every  one  who  gives 
time  enough  to  comprehend  their  vastness  and  importance. 

In  the  study  of  these  problems  the  first  essential  is  accuracy  of  informa- 
tion, and,  therefore,  it  is  very  clear  that  we  ought  to  have  fuller  and  more 
accurate  statistics  in  regard  to  our  criminal,  defective  anl  dependent  classes. 
We  cannot  work  to  advantage  in  the  dark. 

In  attacking  an  enemy,  we  ought  to  know  all  we  can  of  his  location,  arma- 
ment and  numbers.  The  Census  Bureau,  this  year,  we  have  reason  to  expect, 
will  do  more  for  us  in  this  direction  than  has  ever  been  done  before,  but  we 
ought  to  have  a  permanent  statistical  bureau  in  every  State,  which  will  do 
this  work  every  year  more  minutely  and  thoroughly  than  is  possible  in  any 
general  census. 

Secondly.  In  order  that  this  information  sball  be  obtained  most  intelli- 
gently and  thoroughly,  and  in  order  that  it  shall  be  considered  and  utilized 
to  the  best  advantage  after  it  is  obtained,  a  Board  of  State  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections should,  be  established  in  every  State,  and  should  be  entrusted  with 
all  the  powers  essential  to  the  most  efficient  discharge  of  these  important 
duties.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  any  legislature  or  legislative  com- 
mittee to  give  that  time  and  attention  which  is  indispensable  to  wise  legisla- 
tion in  regard  to  our  public  institutions,  without  a  permanent  Board  of  State 
Charities  and  Corrections. 

There  are  now  Boards  of  State  Charities,  or  of  Charities  and  Corrections, 
in  nine  States,  viz.:  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Kansas,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  their  number  will  be  rapidly  increased. 

The  duties  to  be  imposed  upon  these  boards,  and  the  powers  to  be  exercised 
by  them,  is  an  open  question,  and  a  very  important  one,  which  ought  to  re- 
ceive careful  consideration  during  the  sessions  of  this  Conference.  In  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  York  the  public  charities  are  under  one  supervision,  and 
the  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  under  another.  In  Ohio  all  these 
classes  come  under  the  consideration  of  the  board.  In  some  States  the  board 
is  entrusted  with  quite  extensive  powers  for  direct  action ;  in  others  but 
little;  and  in  some,  as  in  Ohio,  it  can  only  investigate  and  make  recom- 
mendations. Which  system  is  best  is  not  yet  settled  beyond  controversy,  but 
either  is  better  than  none  at  all,  and  a  general  supervision  of  some  kind  is 
indispensable. 

Another  essential  requirement  is  to  lift  our  public  institutions  out  of  the 
domain  of  partisan  politics.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  at  least  so  far  as  our  be- 
nevolent institutions  are  concerned,  the  sooner  we  abandon  them  as  a  State 
charge  the  better,  and  rely  wholly  upon  private  charity  and  professional  com- 
petition.   If  insane  asylums,  and  orphan  asylums,  and  idiotic  asylums,  and 
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deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  asylums  are  to  become  mere  nesting  places  for  po- 
litical parasites,  let  us  away  with  them  at  once  and  forever.  So  long  as  the 
State  occupies  the  ground,  no  one  else  can  do  so  to  advantage.  It  is  clearly 
right  that  the  State  should  do  this  work,  for  it  is  the  natural  guardian  of  its 
afflicted  children;  but  nevertheless,  when  a  guardian  becomes  derelict  in  the 
discharge  of  the  dalles  of  his  high  trust,  it  is  a  crime  against  G-od  and  hu- 
manity, and  the  guardianship  should  be  removed.  That  crime  is  committed 
whenever  and  wherever  the  administration  of  any  public  institution  is  in- 
terfered with  for  any  other  reason  than  for  inefficiency  or  misconduct. 

There  can  be  no  proper  efficiency  in  the  manasfement  of  any  benevolent, 
penal,  or  reformatory  institution  without  cultivated  supervision,  trained 
attendants,  and  a  continued  experience,  which  is  utterly  unattainable  where 
the  tenure  of  employment  is  based  upon  party  supremacy. 

Any  man,  or  body  of  men,  who  would  attempt  to  operate  a  railroad  or  run 
a  line  of  steamers  upon  the  basis  of  political  success,  would  be  considered 
insane  or  imbecile;  but  surely  it  is  equally  difficult  and  far  more  wicked,  to 
operate  our  great  asylums  or  penitentiaries  upon  such  a  principle.  In  this 
judgment  I  am  very  sure  there  will  be  no  difference  of  opmion  among  those 
who  have  had  the  largest  experience  in  these  matters ;  and  if  the  voice  of 
this  Conference  is  called  for,  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  given  with  absolute 
unanimity  in  favor  of  a  non-partisan  administration  of  our  charitable  and 
correctional  institutions. 

Another  self-evident  proposition  is  the  need  of  greater  economy,  and  more 
wisdom,  in  the  construction  of  buildings  for  the  care  of  our  defective  and 
dependent  classes.  There  is  not  a  State  in  the  Union  where  inexcusable  ex- 
travagances of  this  kind  have  not  been  perpetrated.  In  every  State  there  are 
large  numbers  of  the  insane,  the  epileptic  and  the  idiotic,  who  are  either 
wholly  deprived  of  public  care,  or  else  are  driven  into  dens  or  corners  in 
poorhouses,  or  into  cells  in  jails,  where  proper  treatment  is  impossible 
simply  because  our  asylums  have  been  built  to  make  a  show  outside,  rather 
than  to  provide  accommodations  inside.  There  are  some  asylum  buildings 
which  have  cost  as  high  as  $5,000  for  every  inmate  they  contain.  Here  in 
Ohio,  we  have  not  a  single  asylum  which  has  cost  us  less  than  $1,500  per 
capita  of  inmates,  and  we  have  been  economical  in  comparison  with  some 
other  Stat3s.  There  is  no  reason,  justice,  or  common  sense  in  this  kind  of 
expenditure;  $400  per  capita  is  ample  for  any  insane  asylum,  and  an  amount 
still  smaller  will  suffice  for  the  idiotic,  the  imbecile  and  the  pauper  classes. 
Our  Central  Asylum,  at  Columbus,  cost  us  $1,800,000,  and  accommodates  90O 
patients.  The  same  amount  of  money  properly  expended,  would  aflord  ac- 
commodations for  4,500.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  we  have  six  asylums 
with  accommodations  for  3,400  insane,  and  this  leaves  from  600  to  800 
crowded  into  poorhouses  or  jails,  or  left  out  altogether.    This,  however,  is 
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not  the  worst  of  it.  Our  legislators,  after  so  much  extravagance  in  brick  and 
mortar,  have  felt  a  necessity  tor  retrenchment  somewhere,  and  have  made  it 
by  cutting  down  the  cost  of  supervision,  which  is  exactly  what  they  ought 
not  to  have  done.  A  log  house  with  competent  supervision  is  better  than  a 
palace  without  it.  The  golden  rule  of  economy  in  all  our  public  institutions 
should  be  retrenchment  in  construction  and  liberality  in  supervision.  One 
of  the  duties  which  should  be  devolved  upon  every  Board  of  State  Charities 
for  its  careful  consideration,  should  be  the  construction  of  public  buildings, 
and  no  plans  should  be  adopted  by  local  oflBcials  without  its  criticism  and 
suggestions.  Fully  one-half  the  money  expended  for  public  buildings  in  the 
United  States  is  worse  than  wasted,  through  the  ignorance,  foolishness,  or 
malfeasance  of  architects,  builders,  or  officials,  acd  it  ought  to  be  stopped. 

OUR  PENAL  SYSTEM. 

Our  penal  system,  as  a  whole,  is  a  relic  of  barbarism,  and  needs  recon- 
struction, and  almost  revolution,  from  top  to  bottom.  With  less  than  half  a 
dozen  exceptions  in  the  entire  United  States,  our  penitentiaries  are  merely 
punishing  places,  as  their  name  indicates,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  make  men 
worse  Instead  of  better.  Our  jails  and  station  bouses  are  even  worse  than 
our  penitentiaries,  and  perpetrate  more  wrongs  than  they  prevent.  In  fact, 
they  are  nurseries  of  crime  rather  than  its  correctors. 

The  truth  of  these  assertions  I  need  not  stop  to  prove  to  an  audience  like 
this.  The  practical  question  is,  What  are  we  to  do  about  it?  In  reply,  let 
us  start  at  the  bottom,  with  our  jails. 

Upon  this  point,  I  think,  we  are  all  agreed. 

First.  That  jails  should  be  solely  places  of  detention  and  never  places  of 
punishment. 

Second.  Separate  confinement  in  separate  cells  should  be  the  rule.  Cer- 
tainly cowoicted  prisoners  should  not  be  confined  with  the  unconvicted,  and 
old  offenders  should  not  have  association  with  the  young.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  new  jails,  entire  and  absolute  separation  of  all  prisoners  should  be 
provided  for.  The  Boston  jail,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  only  one  in  the  United 
States  where  these  principles  are  fully  carried  out,  and  its  superiority  to  the 
old  system  is  palpable  and  infinite. 

Persons  convicted  of  less  than  penitentiary  offences  should  be  sent  to  work- 
houses and  compelled  to  earn  their  keeping  by  hard  labor.  All  tramps, 
vagrants  and  able-bodied  paupers  should  be  ranked  as  minor  offenders,  and 
promptly  sent  to  the  workhouse,  instead  of  being  furnished  with  genteel 
boarding,  free  of  charge,  as  at  present. 

Where  a  county  is  not  sufficiently  populous  to  warrant  the  erection  of  a 
workhouse  of  its  own,  a  n  amber  of  counties  should  be  included  in  a  district, 
under  State  supervision. 
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A  workhouse  with  less  than  200  inmates  cannot  be  operated  to  advantage 
economically,  and  with  over  500,  it  cannot  be  operated  to  advantage  morally. 

PENIT  ENTIAHIES. 

Our  penitentiaries,  with  the  few  exceptions  I  have  indicated,  seem  to  be 
based  upon  the  theory  that  every  man  convicted  of  crime  is  wholly  bad,  and 
that  the  thing  to  be  done  is  to  shut  him  up  and  make  his  life  as  uncomforta- 
ble as  possible,  and  then,  when  his  term  of  imprisonment  is  expired,  to  thrust 
him  out  into  the  world  with  the  brand  of  Cain  upon  him  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  This  theory,  whether  true  or  not  at  the  beginning,  is  very  likely 
to  be  true  at  the  ending.  Any  man  who,  for  a  series  of  years,  is  considered  a 
devil  and  treated  like  a  devil,  must  be  of  extraordinary  virtue  and  stamina  if 
he  does  not,  in  truth  and  in  fact,  become  a  devil.  Our  penitentiaries,  as  a 
rule,  discbarge  their  prisoners  worse  in  character  and  more  dangerous  to 
society  than  when  they  receive  them.  This  ought  not  to  be,  and  need  not  be; 
and,  as  proof  of  this,  all  that  is  necessary  to  do  is  to  go  to  the  New  York 
Reformatory,  at  Elmira,  and  see  what  is  now  being  done  under  a  reasonable 
and  humane  system.  Elmira,  possibly,  may  be  but  a  beginning,  but  it  is 
clearly  a  beginning  in  the  right  direction.    All  prison  reform  requires: 

First.  Such  a  classification  of  prisoners  as  will  separate  old  ofltenders  from 
new  ofienders ;  the  incorrigible  from  the  reclaimable ;  the  youth  from  the  old. 

Second.  Intermediate  sentences,  so  that  a  convict  shall  be  retained  as  in 
a  hospital,  until  he  is  cured.  When  convalescent,  test  him  by  a  leave  of 
absence,  and  discharge  him  only  when  a  cure  is  fully  established. 

Third.  We  should  remember  that  men  inside  of  prison  walls,  like  men 
outside,  are  intensely  human.  None  are  wholly  bad,  and  none  are  wholly 
good.  The  Psalmist  has  declared  that  '*  No  man  doeth  good,  no,  not  one," 
and  Solomon,  who  was  wiser  even  than  his  father,  says,  "  We  are  prone  to 
evil  as  the  sparks  fly  upward." 

John  Newton  never  said  a  wiser  thing  than  when,  observing  a  criminal  on 
his  way  to  the  gallows,  he  declared,  "  There,  except  by  the  grace  of  God,  goes 
John  Newton."  In  short,  we  should  remember  that  condemned  criminals 
are  men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves,  and  that  fair,  j  ust  and  equitable  treat- 
ment is  appreciated  inside  of  prison  walls  just  as  fully  as  it  is  outside,  and 
with  the  same  result  in  making  men  better  or  worse.  In  other  words,  let 
every  prisoner  go  up  or  go  down  in  accordance  with  what  he  is,  rather  than  in 
accordance  with  what  he  has  been,  or  with  what  he  is  supposed  to  have  been. 

Some  may  contend  that  mercy  is  a  bad  quality  to  exercise  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  prison,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  I  am  not  insisting  upon 
mercy,  but  simply  justice,  for  it  is  justice  and  not  mercy  that  insists  that  a 
convict  is  fairly  entitled  to  treatment  according  to  conduct.  Less  than  jus- 
tice  is  devilish,  but  justice  tempered  with  mercy  is  better  than  either. 
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Fifth.  All  prisoners  able  to  work  should  receive  steady  employment,  in 
occupations  furnished  by  the  State  rather  than  by  contractors,  and  if  unable 
to  read  and  write,  they  should  be  taught  at  least  that  much  in  a  prison  school. 

Sixth.  Prisoners  when  discharged,  should  receive  a  certificate  of  good  con- 
duct, if  entitled  to  it,  together  with  a  percentage  of  their  earnings  to  give 
them  a  start.  If  their  conduct  has  been  bad,  they  should  be  carefully  regis- 
tered, and  placed  under  supervision  of  the  police,  and  be  required  to  report 
at  stated  periods  their  location  and  occupation.  To  place  the  brand  of  Cain 
upon  all  alike — the  good  as  well  as  the  bad  —  is  not  only  the  height  of 
cruelty,  but  it  is  also  the  height  of  folly. 

Seventh.  Our  peniteatiaries,  to  be  what  they  ought  to  be,  must  have  intel- 
ligent supervision,  and  all  their  officials  should  be  specially  trained  for  their 
work.  In  fact,  in  all  our  public  institutions,  if  we  are  to  make  progress,  we 
must  have  a  more  cultured  management.  We  ca  mot  extemporize  men  for 
these  positions  any  m:)re  than  we  can  extemporize  navigators  for  oui*  navy, 
or  generals  for  our  army. 

After  all  that  has  been  done,  or  can  be  done  in  penitentiaries,  to  decrease 
crime  by  reforming  criminals,  the  result  will  be  but  little,  compared  with 
well  directed  ejfforts  to  prevent  the  creation  of  criminals.  In  short,  we  must 
look  after  the  vagrant,  homeless  and  vicious  children.  To  purify  a  stream 
we  must  first  cleanse  the  fountains  that  feed  it.  It  is  amazing  that  this  self- 
evident  proposition  is  not  recognized  and  acted  upon  in  the  legislation  of 
every  State.  Of  the  convicts  in  our  penitentiary,  twenty  and  possibly  thirty 
per  cent,  can  be  reformed  by  proper  treatment,  but  if  we  had  taken  charge  of 
these  convicts  when  they  were  children,  and  placed  them  in  industrial 
homes,  and  given  them  proper  training,  we  could  have  transformed  eighty  or 
ninety  per  cent,  of  them  into  good  citizens.  1  am  very  sure  that  I  voice  the 
unanimous  conviction  of  this  Conference  when  I  say  that  the  first,  the  fore- 
most, the  most  important  thing  to  do  in  the  prevention  of  crime  is  to  care  for 
the  children.  It  is  a  sin,  almost  unpardonable,  to  allow  children  to  drift 
through  our  communities  as  homeless  waifs,  or  to  thrust  them  into  poor- 
houses  to  be  tainted  by  their  vile  surroundings. 

Following  this  address,  Bishop  Bedell  addressed  the  Conference 
on  the  Relation  of  the  Christian  Church  to  the  Charitable  Institu- 
tions of  the  State. 

SESSION    OP   JUNE  30. 

Reports  prom  States. —  Reports  were  received  from  the  fol- 
lowing States:  Pennsylvania  by  Dr.  Luther,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  and  Rev.  J.  L.  Milligan.  Wisconsin  by 
Hon.  H.  H.  Giles. ,  Kentucky  by  Judge  R.  H.  Stanton.     Indiana 
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by  Chas.  F.  Coffin,  and  Mrs.  R.  M.  Coffin,  the  latter  in  relation  to 
the  Women's  Prison.  Colorado  by  Prof.  T.  N.  Haskell,  formerly 
of  Wisconsin.  Texas  by  Dr.  Saunders.  Illinois  by  W.  A.  Grim- 
sbaw,  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  Michigan  by  H,  W.  Lord, 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  Iowa  by  Miss  M.  A. 
Cleaver,  M.  D.  Nebraska  by  Bishop  Robert  H.  Clarkson.  Massa- 
chusetts by  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Inspector  of  Charities;  W.  F.  Spalding, 
Secretary  of  the  Prison  Commission,  and  Col.  Gardiner  Tufts. 
Maryland  by  Dr.  Gnndry.  Rhode  Island  by  J.  M.  Pendleton,  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities.  New  York  by  Dro  Rogers.  Communica- 
tions were  also  read  from  the  following,  not  otherwise  represented: 
Kansas,  Minnesota  and  Nova  Scotia. 

Mr.  Giles'  Report  for  Wisconsin.  —  The  following  is  Mr, 
Giles'  report  for  Wisconsin: 

I  am  not  as  well  prepared  as  I  should  be.  The  member  of  our  Board 
whose  duty  it  was  to  make  the  report  is  not  present.  Wisconsin  has  two  in- 
sane  hospitals.  The  State  Hospital  has  cost  for  construction  $672,000  —  pro- 
vides for  550  patients,  and  the  current  expenses  last  year  were  $113,000. 

The  Northern  Hospital  cost  $830,840,— provides  for  550  patients,—  current 
expenses  last  year  $120,278.  We  have  an  Industrial  (reform)  School  for  boys ; 
the  buildings  have  cost  about  $170,000.  It  cares  for  425  boys,  at  d  the  current 
expenses  last  year  were  $56,000.  Our  State  Prison  contains  a  convict  popula- 
tion of  about  300.  We  had  an  institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind, 
which  was  burned  in  J  874,  and  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  $160,000.  It  provides  for 
about  75  pupils,  and  the  current  expenses  last  year  were  $18,000.  The  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf  and  Damb  cares  for  about  150  pupils,  at  an  annual  cost 
of  about  $30,000.  The  main  building  was  burned  last  year,  and  detached 
buildings  a^e  being  erected  to  supply  its  place. 

We  have  no  particular  change  to  report  in  the  charities  of  Wisconsin; 
matters  are  improving  from  year  to  year.  The  last  Legislature  changed  the 
law  unjer  which  persons  were  committed  to  our  insane  hospitals  by  provid- 
ing for  a,  trial  by  jury.  There  was  an  impression  abroad  among  our  people 
that  injustice  was  done  in  some  cases ;  that  the  law  was  taken  advantage  of  by 
designing  pers  ms  to  commit  those  not  insane.  The  law  now  provides  for  a 
trial  by  jury  on  the  application  of  the  person  supposed  to  be  insane,  or  any 
friend  or  relative  of  such  person;  but  not  in  all  cases;  the  law  is  not  manda- 
tory, ex3ept  when  an  application  is  made  to  the  county  judge  for  a  jury. 
The  Legislature  adopted  the  views  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  in  this  re- 
gard, and  although  it  has  been  three  months  or  more  since  the  law  went  into 
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effect,  I  have  not  heard  of  a  single  j  iry  trial,  and  it  has  allayed  the  public 
apprehension  that  persons  not  iasane  may  be  committed  to  our  hospitals. 
The  State  Hospital,  by  a  re-arrangement  of  some  of  its  parts,  and  a  small 
enlargement  last  year,  was  given  an  increased  capacity  of  about  120.  The 
Milwaukee  County  Asylum,  just  completed  and  occupied,  has  a  capacity  for 
about  300  insane  patients,  so  that  the  pressure  upon  our  hospitals  has  been 
removed.  Yet  with  the  increase  of  insanity,  additional  room  will  soon  be 
needed. 

It  is  becoming  a  serious  question  with  us,  wtiat  shall  be  done  with  our  in- 
sane, and  also  whether  we  have  reached  the  wisest  method  of  caring  for 
them?  There  are  some  insane  yet  remaining  in  the  poorhouses,  and  after  a 
personal  vis  t  to  all  the  poorhouses  of  the  state  twice,  during  the  last  two 
years,  I  am  satisfied  that,  as  a  rule,  the  class  of  insane  remaining  in  them  are 
as  well  cared  for,  at  a  small  expense,  as  the  same  class  are  in  our  hospitals. 
I  would  remark  here,  incidentally,  that  our  poorhouses  have  been  greatly 
improved  since  the  organization  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform. 
They  now  rank  with  the  average  homes  of  the  people  in  cleanliness,  good 
order,  and  economy  of  management;  buildings  have  been  improved,  over- 
seers have  been  changed,  and  a  humane  class  of  men  and  women  are  now  in 
charge.  It  is  true  we  have  had  some  trouble.  Some  of  the  county  boards 
are  so  economical  that  they  run  into  stinginess;  our  state  board,  in  its  re- 
ports, does  not  hesitate  to  tell  the  truth,  and  oftentimes  it  is  not  flattering  to 
the  county  boards;  but  our  reports  circulate  among  the  people,  and  in  some 
cases  the  entire  administration  of  the  poorhouses  has  been  changed.  Our 
work  has  been  mainly  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  jails  and  poor- 
houses of  the  state.  While  we  have  general  supervision  ot  the  state  institu- 
tions, they  are  under  the  special  control  of  local  boards  of  trustees  and  man- 
agers. We  simply  supervise  them  in  a  general  way;  but  we  have  made  it  a 
rule  to  visit  all  the  jails  and  poorhouses,  either  by  a  member  of  the  board  or 
its  secretary,  each  year,  and  report  their  condition.  Our  visits  are  never 
announced  beforehand.  The  influence  exerted  has  been  very  marked,  and 
the  parties  interested  watch  anxiously  for  our  report,  and  are  solicitous  that 
their  county  institutions  should  merit  a  good  word  from  us.  While  the 
state  board  has  no  lurther  power  than  to  report  and  recommend  what  it 
thinks  ought  to  be  done,  I  think  that,  except  in  a  few  special  cases,  the  moral 
power  we  exert  goes  further  in  carrying  out  the  views  of  the  board  than 
would  special  provisions  of  law. 

Our  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  organized  some  years  ago  by  the  ladies 
of  Milwaukee,  is  now  in  a  building  erected  by  an  appropriation  from  the  State 
Treasury,  — the  city  of  Milwaukee  donating  the  grounds.  The  Superintend- 
ent of  the  School  is  with  us  a  member  of  this  Conference.  The  Legislature 
last  winter  made  an  appropriation  for  an  enlargement  of  the  building. 
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Oar  Industrial  School  for  Boys  is  aad  has  been  a  great  success;  having 
now  about  425  between  the  ages  of  10  and  21  years.  It  is  a  turning  point 
between  the  street  and  crime,  and  a  home.  It  arrests  the  criminally  inclined 
on  tne  downward  g'-ads  towards  tbe  prison,  and  starts  tbem  on  the  upward 
grade  to  respectable  and  virtuous  manhood.  The  smallness  of  our  prison 
population,  we  think,  is  largely  due  to  what  this  school  has  done  for  our 
boys.  Oar  State  Prison  we  regard  as  one  of  the  best  reformatory  institutions 
in  the  Northwest,  if  not  in  the  United  States;  and  while  I  used  lo  sympathize 
fully  in  the  opinion  so  eloquently  expressed  last  night,  I  will  say  that  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  lets  its  prisoners  labor  by  contract.  While  we  were 
greatly  oppose  J  to  the  system,  a  bill  was  drawn,  so  well  guarded  in  its  pro- 
visions, that  we  did  not  oppose  its  passage  through  the  Legislature.  We 
were  willing  to  see  the  experiment  tried.  Formerly  the  State  manufactured 
furniture  with  machinery,  and  it  was  found  an  expensive  job.  A  contract 
was  made  with  M.  D.  Wells  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  by  which  the  labor  of  the 
convicts  was  leased,  at  40  cents  per  day,  to  be  used  in  making  boots  and 
shoes.  The  agents  of  the  contractors  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  prisoners 
but  to  direct  the  work;  the  State  agents  have  entire  control.  The  prison 
keepers  have  an  eye  upon  the  convicts  at  all  times.  The  warden,  guards  and 
keepers  are  all  employed  by  the  State,  aad  the  contractors'  agents  and 
employes  can  be  discharged  by  the  prison  authorities,  at  any  time,  for  any 
interference  with  tha  convicts,  or  violation  of  rules.  We  have  watched  the 
experiment  with  interest,  and  are  well  satisfied  with  its  operation. 

The  Milwaukee  House  of  Correction  underwent  an  investigation  last  fall, 
and  a  most  disgraceful  condition  of  things  was  found  to  have  existed  for  a 
long  time,  —  that  the  treatment  of  convicts  had  been  barbarous,  and  severity 
the  rule  in  the  mauagemeat  of  the  prison.  The  result  of  the  investigation 
was  a  change  of  the  officials  in  charge,  and  it  is  now  fairly  reformatory  in 
its  work. 

My  time  has  expired,  yet  I  have  not  been  able  to  condense  into  ten  minutes 
all  I  desire  to  say  about  our  public  charities,  and  have  not  alluded  to  our 
many  private  institutions  that  are  doing  so  much  for  the  dependent  classes. 

A  paper  prepared  by  Dr.  Park,  of  Chicago,  on  the  Medical 
Charities  of  Cook  County,  Illinois,  was  read  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Corbus,  of 
tbe  Illinois  State  Board  of  Charities. 

Depende^stt  and    Delinqitent   Children.  —  In  the    afternoon 
the  Committee  on  the  Care  of  Dependent  and  Delinquent  Children, 
made  no  report  but  submitted  the  following  papers: 
2  —  Char. 
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1.  The  Ohio  System  of  Care  for  Dependent  Children,  by  Dr.  A. 
G.  Byers. 

2.  The  Massachusetts  System  of  Placing  and  Visiting  Children, 
by  Mrs.  Anne  B.  Richardson. 

3.  The  Massachusetts  Statutes  relating  to  Juvenile  Offenders^ 
and  the  Methods  of  Dealing  with  them,  by  Gardiner  Tufts. 

4.  The  Family  System,  by  Dr.  G.  E.  Howe. 

5.  The  Best  Method  of  Founding  Children's  Charities  in  Towns 
and  Villages,  by  Charles  L.  Brace. 

Debates  on  the  papers. 

Dr.  Byers'  paper  described  the  Ohio  system  of  establishing 
county  homes  for  dependent  children.  There  are  nine  such  in 
operation,  and  several  other  counties  have  this  year  voted  to  estab- 
lish them.  In  these  county  homes,  children  of  poor  parents  receive 
temporary  care,  and  neglected  and  homeless  children  are  provided 
for. 

Mrs.  Kichardson  explained  the  work  of  the  visiting^  agency  of  the 
Massachusetts  Snate  Board  of  Health,  Lunacy  and  Charity,  by 
which  children  who  are  placed  out  in  families  are  looked  after  by 
volunteer  agents  of  both  sexes,  under  the  direction  of  an  officer  of 
the  State  Board. 

Mr.  Tufts'  paper  upon  the  Massachusetts  way^  of  treating  juve- 
nile offenders,  first  explained  the  reform  and  industrial  schools,  which 
do  not  differ  materially  from  the  institutions  in  Wisconsin.  But 
the  work  of  the  State  agent  is  so  novel  in  its  plan,  as  to  need 
fuller  statement.     The  statute  provides: 

First,  Pv)r  the  appointment  of  a  state  agent,  to  act  in  cases  of  javenile 
offenders. 

Secowi.  "That  when  a  complaint  before  a  judge,  or  cojrt,  against  any  boy 
or  girl,  under  seventeen  years  of  age,  for  any  offense,  is  made  or  pending,  a 
notice  in  writing  thereof  shall  be  given  to  said  agent,  who  by  himself,  or  as- 
sistant, shall  have  an  opportunity  to  investigate  the  case,  attend  the  trial,  and 
protect  the  interests  of,  or  otherwise  provide  for^such  child.*' 

Third.  That  such  children  "  shall  have  the  complaints  against  them  heard 
and  determined  by  themselves,  separate  from  the  general  and  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  the  courts." 

Fourth.    That  the  judge  may,  "  upon  request  of  the  agent,  authorize  the 
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State  Board  of  Health,  Lunacy  and  Charity,  to  take  and  indenture,  or  place 
in  charge  of  any  person,  or  in  the  State  Prinaary  School,  such  child,  until  he 
or  she  attains  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  or  for  a  less  time;'*  and  the 
board  can,  if  the  child  proves  unmanageable  with  the  person  with  whom  he 
or  she  has  been  placed  in  charge,  transfer  him,  or  her,  to  the  State  Reform  or 
Industrial  School. 

The  state  agent  investigates  the  case  beforehand,  and  advises 
with  the  child  and  his  friends,  and  with  the  court.  At  the  trial,  if 
necessary,  he  acts  as  counsel  for  the  child.  Under  the  influences 
of  the  agent,  children  who  have  been  guilty  of  violations  of  law  are 
rarely  sent  to  prison,  and  not  usually  for  a  first  offense  to  a  reform 
school,  but  are  dismissed  with  a  reproof  or  ,fine  or  placed  on  proba- 
tion with  the  sentence  suspended,  or  are  placed  under  the  care  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  Lunacy  and  Charity.  This  taw  has 
been  in  operation  since  1869,  and  multitudes  of  children  have  been 
saved  by  it  who  otherwise  would  have  been  added  to  the  criminal 
classes. 

Dr.  Howe's  paper  was  a  plea  for  the  humane  and  wise  methods 
of  management  in  a  system  of  cottages,  for  which  he  could  have 
found  a  strong  argument  had  he  ever  visited  our  own  Industrial 
School  at  Waukesha,  where  the  ideas  he  expressed  have  been  car- 
ried out  for  many  years,  to  the  great  good  of  Wisconsin  boys. 

Mr.  Brace's  paper  treated  mainly  upon  the  A\ork  in  large  cities, 
with  which  he  is  familiar  from  his  long  work  with  the  children's 
aid  society  of  New  York. 

In  the  debate  which  followed,  some  defense  was  made  of  the  con- 
gregate system  for  reform  schools,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  men  and 
not  systems  that  do  the  real  work  of  reform. 

Penal  and  Prison  Discipline.  —  In  the  evening  the  subject 
of  Penal  and  Prison  Discipline  was  taken  up  by  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  that  subject.     The  following  addresses  were  delivered: 

1.  Report  of  the  Standing  Committee,  by  H.  W.  Lord. 

2.  Some  Methods  of  Preventing  Crime,  by  Warren  F.  Spalding. 

3.  The  Families  of  Prisoners,  by  Rev.  Frank  Russell. 

Mr.  Lord  is  Secretary  of  the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Charities, 
and  has  since  been   elected  to  Congress  from  the  Detroit  district. 
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In  his  report  he  argued  against  the  death  penalty,  and  showed  the 
relationship  of  crime  and  insanity,  in  both  of  which  the  public 
safety  is  secured  by  the  seclusion  ot  the  dangerous  person.  He 
described  the  average  county  jail,  and  showed  the  flagrant  ine- 
quality of  sentences  to  the  State  prison  for  the  same  offense.  The 
following  are  Mr.  Lord's  words  in  regard  to  the  average  county 
jail: 

In  the  general  advance  that  has  taken  place  ia  charitable  anl  disciplinary 
institutions  within  the  present  century,  the  jails  remain  almost  without  im- 
provement. But  for  taking  time  we  might  quote  numerous  authorities  to 
show  the  infinite  hardships  and  utter  degradations  suffered  in  the  jails,  bor- 
ough prisons  and  bridewells  of  former  generations  of  our  English  race;  but 
as  they  appear  in  their  most  flagrant  aspects  unchanged  among  ourselves  at 
the  present  day  as  we  shall  refer  to  them,  we  hasten  on  with  our  subject. 

De  Tocqueville,  fifty  years  ago,  said  the  American  jails  were  the  worst 
prisons  he  had  ever  seen,  anl  they  remain  for  the  most  part  substantially  as 
he  found  them.  By  some  inexplicable  neglect,  they  have  in  the  main,  though 
not  without  exceptions,  escaped  reform.  Tuey  congregate  all  their  promis- 
cuous companies  in  one  corridor  to  each  prison,  and  that  generally  but  an 
ante-room  to  the  water  closets.  Amid  stenches  that  cannot  be  intensified, 
with  an  imposed  idleness  in  a  moral  atmosphere  made  shocking  beyond  de- 
scription, the  counties  herd  together  old  villains  and  young  boys;  prisoners 
undergoing  short  sentences;  prisoners  awaiting  bail,  awaiting  trial,  or  trans- 
portation to  the  penitentiary;  prisoners  held  as  witnesses,  or  even  for  debt, 
with  here  and  there  a  howling  or  wailing  lunatic.  Imprisoned  prostitutes 
are  sometimes  in  sight,  and  often  within  hearing.  In  this  condition  through- 
out the  republic,  the  jails,  almost  last  in  the  field  of  social  science,  await  the 
careful  attention  of  such  bodies  as  this. 

The  several  States  on  this  subject  testify  alike.  Pennsylvania,  through 
her  Board  of  Charities,  says:  "There  is  in  many  of  the  jails  an  entire  ab- 
sence of  employment,  in  which  case  we  have  observed  a  promise  lous  inter- 
course of  sexes  during  the  day,  and  of  the  untried  with  the  convicted,  no 
keeper  remaining  within  the  precincts  of  the  prison.  It  is  a  gross  abuse  to 
subject  the  untried  prisoner  to  intercourse  with  the  felon." 

The  Massachusetts  Prison  Commission,  in  all  its  recent  reports,  presses 
these  considerations,  and  charges  that  its  "jail  system  is  very  expensive  and 
does  not  reform,  but  is  promotive  rather  than  repressive  of  crime; "  and  the 
Boston  Prison  Commission  has  said :  "  Acquaintances  formed  in  jail  have  led 
many  a  youth  to  houses  of  ill-fame ;  to  familiarity  with  names,  places,  places 
of  abode,  and  principles  of  trade  and  language  of  counterfeiters ;  to  the  arts 
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of  pickpockets  and  thieves;  to  dangerous  combinations  in  villainy,  and  to 
personal  degradation  that  the  most  hardened  prisoner  has  blushed  to  name." 

This  last  was  said  flfty-four  years  ago,  1826.  The  same  year,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  New  Hampshire,  New  York  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  aU  described  the  influence  of  their  jails  and  promis- 
cuous prisons  in  similar  or  stronger  language.  Later  reports  are  in  the  same 
vein,  and  show  but  little  improvement. 

The  Ohio  Board,  in  a  report  to  Governor  —  now  Presi  lent —  Hayes,  says 
of  its  jails:  "  Ohio  is  to-day  supporting,  at  public  expense,  base  seminaries 
of  crime.  Children,  youth,  the  middle  aged,  the  old  —  all,  at  the  first,  simply 
accused  of  crime,  many  for  first  offenses;  some  old  otFeoders,  debauched, 
cunning  cojruptors  of  men  — are  congregated  in  our  jails,  crowded  iato  ill- 
ventilateJ,  dark  prisons,  where  the  v/hole  being,  m'^ntal,  moral  and  p  lysical, 
is  soon  fitted  to  receive  all  uacleanness  with  greediness." 

The  Wisconsia  Board  says:  "  Here  all  classes —  the  young  and  the  old, 
the  hardened  criminal  and  the  person  guilty  of  his  first  oftense;  the  uncon- 
victed and  the  man  serving  out  his  first  sentence;  the  man  simply  suspected; 
the  witness  accused  of  no  crime  whateveir  —  are  huddled  together  with  no 
occupation  for  either  body  or  mind.  Will  the  depraved  be  raised  to  the  level 
of  the  comparatively  innocent,  or  will  not  the  aggregate  knowledge  of  wick- 
edness and  evil  practices  become  the  individual  possession  of  each,  and  will 
not  the  most  abandoned  leave  the  jail  in  a  worse  condition  than  when  he 
entered  it?" 

Illinois,  through  the  accomplished  Secretary  of  its  Board  of  Charities,  says : 
"The  Sine  are  not  separated  from  the  insane,  the  guilty  from  the  innocent, 
the  suspected  from  the  convicted ;  hardened  criminals  and  children  are 
thrown  together;  the  sexes  are  not  always  from  each  other  —  making  the 
county  prison  a  school  of  vice,  creatiog  an  atmosphere^  where  purity  itself 
could  not  escape  contamination." 

Kew  York,  through  its  committee  on  prisons,  at  a  Constitution^il  Conven- 
tion in  1867,  says:  "There  is  no  source  of  crime  more  operative  in  the  mul- 
tiplication of  thieves  and  burglars  than  the  common  jails  as  now  organized." 
New  Jersey,  through  a  legislative  committee  in  1879,  says :  "  For  the  mass 
of  misfortune  and  crime  in  our  prison,  we  have  a  set  of  feeders  constantly  at 
work,  twenty  one  county  jails,  nearly  every  one  of  which  is  a  festering  moral 
ulcer,  a  hot-bed  of  crime." 

On  the  general  subject,  Miss  Dix  says:  "  If  it  were  the  deliberate  purpose 
to  establish  criminals  in  all  that  is  evil,  and  to  root  out  the  last  remains  of 
virtuous  inclination,  this  purpose  could  not  be  more  efieclually  accomplished 
than  by  incarceration  in  county  jails  as  they  are,  with'  few  exceptions,  con- 
stituted and  governed."  Another  forcible  writer,  formulating  the  tendency 
of  this  agency  for  crime,  says:    "  If  you  bring  two  evil-disposed  persons  to- 
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gether,  especially  those  whose  presence  la  prison  points  out  crime  as  a 
prominent  feature  of  their  lives,  this  criminality  will  have  increased  after 
the  contact;  because  they,  as  well  as  all  other  men,  good  or  bad,  will  propel 
each  other  in  that  line  which  is  characteristically  their  own.  It  is  this  bane- 
ful ejffect  of  intercourse  that  is  ia  penology  called  contamiaation.'* 

In  our  eximination  of  this  subject,  such  citations  as  we  have  made  mul- 
tiply on  every  hand.  Oar  own  personal  observation  among  jails  has  been 
considerable,  and  fully  bears  out  all  aid  more  than  has  been  quoted.  We 
pause  only  to  notice  one  single  experience  during  the  last  year. 

In  one  of  the  most  beautital  of  the  interior  cities  of  Michigan,  and  within 
bow:shot  ot  a  magnificent  union  district  school  building,  costing  $120,000,  of 
which  the  town  was  justly  proud;  and  while  the  sidewalks  in  all  the  vicin- 
ity were  crowded  with  youths  and  maldeas,  innocent  and  mirthful,  returning 
from  their  recitations,  we  entered  the  walls  of  the  county  jail,  where  we 
witnessed  this  impressive  tableau,  in  contrast  to  that  outside,  to  which  we 
have  referred,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  same  otherwise  enlightened 
community.  A  block  of  cells  was  constructed  in  two  rows,  facing  in  oppo- 
site directions;  one  set  for  men,  the  other  for  women,  A  corridor  encircled 
the  whole,  and  was  divided  near  the  door  by  an  open  iron  lattice  pirtition 
which  prevented  the  men  and  women  from  entering  each  other's  divisions, 
but  in  no  way  obstrt  ctctd  their  sit'ing  together  in  a  i  roup.  Indeed,  the  stove 
intended  to  warm  both  apartments  was  placed  next  the  open  screen. 

On  the  female  side  there  were  tbree  women.  Oae  apparently  twenty-five 
years  old,  an  invalid,  diseased  in  her  vocation,  was  reclining  on  a  pallet 
spread  on  the  floor  at  that  place  to  afford  her  the  enjoyment  of  societj^;  by 
her  side,  also  seated  on  the  floor,  was  a  young  prostitute  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years,  full  of  vivacity,  profane  and  obscene;  elevated  on  a  small  table  sat  a 
woman  of  thirty-five  years,  grave  and  demure  in  appearance,  who  was  under 
arrest  for  ad  dtery.  On  the  other  side,  to  complete  the  group,  there  were 
five  or  six  men,  some  old,  some  young,  includi?ig  the  man  who  was  under 
arrest  for  idultery  with  the  woman  referred  to.  There  was  also  among  them 
a  boy  twelve  or  fourteen  years  old.  Thus,  substantially  together,  these  peo- 
ple spent  the  long  hours  of  the  day;  the  keeper  visiting  them  only  at  stated 
times  to  carry  them  food,  and  to  lock  them  up  in  separate  cells  at  8  o*clock 
in  the  evening. 

We  have  now,  in  presenting  the  topic  of  this  paper,  had  a  view  of  the  first 
st'ps  our  country  takes  in  prison  discipline,  appropriate  to  a  system  that 
ends  with  the  scaffold  at  its  other  extreme.  These  are  the  primary  prison 
schools  in  which  we  give  our  criminal  population  every  educational  facility 
which  an  unwise  public  can  furnish,  or,  according  to  New  Jersey,  the  hot 
beds  in  which  we  force  the  development  of  crime. 
In  Michigan,  subject  to  this  preliminary  course,  we  have  in  jails  in  the 
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course  of  the  year  about  10,000  persons;  of  these,  less  than  15  per  cent.,  or 
less  than  1,500  in  all,  are  finally  convicted  of  prison  offenses. 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  about  80,000  annually  go  through  the  same 
process  with  about  the  same  proportion  of  convictions ;  eighty-five  In  each 
one  hundred  are  either  acquitted,  and  therefore  presumably  innocent,  after 
having  suffered  alike  with  the  others,  the  horrors  of  such  confinement  as  we 
have  described;  or  else,  if  found  guilty  of  some  minor  offense,  they  go  back 
fifter  conviction  to  the  same  jail  to  serve  out  a  brief  sentence,  involving  this 
anomaly,  that  they  undergo  the  same  punishment  before  as  after  conviction, 
and  often  for  a  much  longer  period. 

The  question  arises :  Has  the  commonwealth  a  right  to  deal  thus  with 
any  portion  of  its  people  ?  However  that  may  be,  does  it  not  imply  bad 
statesmanship,  requiring  reform  which,  if  necessarily  slow,  should  at  least 
be  put  in  motion,  and  tend  upward  from  the  present  low  level  that  has  been 
established  ? 

The  State  has  a  right  to  punish  after  conviction,  but  has  no  right  to  con- 
taminate, either  before  or  after.  May  not  the  unconvicted  prisorer  at  least 
claim  protection  from  such  contamioution  ?  May  he  not  claim  protection 
from  the  criminal  contagion  to  which  the  jail  system  subjects  him? 

Accused  persoDs  are  in  fact  held  by  the  State  but  as  hostaces  for  justice. 
The  State  has  no  riajht  to  impair  the  secarity,  no  right  to  lake  an  innocent 
man  and  subject  him  to  such  damage  that,  after  having  failed  to  make  out  a 
case  against  him,  it  returns  him  to  society  a  worse  man ;  ten  fold  worse,  actu- 
ally, than  he  would  have  appeared  when  arrested  if  simply  guilty  of  the 
charges  against  him. 

We  shall  not  have  time  to  discuss  fully,  in  this  paper,  the  reformation  of 
the  jails.  As  the  case  stands,  we  would  reform  them  altogether  out  of  exist- 
ence, by  substituting  houses  of  detention  for  witnesses,  persons  awaiting  bail, 
and  for  the  untried  aad  unconvicted.  For  the  convicted,  such  as  shall  not 
be  immediately  sent  to  the  penitentiaries  and  houses  of  correction,  we  would 
establish  district  prisons,  each  representing  a  sufficient  number  of  counties 
to  enable  the  authorities  to  provide  facilities  for  labor  to  replace,  with  its 
reformatory  and  educational  influences,  the  demoralizing  tendencies  of 
imposed  idleness  that  now  almost  universally  obtain. 

As  toward  those  who  are  held  as  witnesses  and  those  simply  accused  of 
crime,  there  are,  beside  all  the  other  abominations  of  the  jails,  outrages  upon 
the  very  essence  of  justice ;  and  whatever  outrages  justice  is  a  cause  of  crime, 
indeed  is  itself  a  crime,  as  well  as  blunder. 

Men  held  as  witnesses,  or  suspected  of  crime,  are  so  held  ostensibly  for  the 
public  interest;  that  is,  they  are  deprived  of  liberty,  subjected  to  the  vilest 
indignities  and  humiliations  for  the  good  of  the  public,  separated  from  their 
dearest  possessions,  those  for  which  men  will  make  the  greatest  sacrifices, 
and  without  compensation  or  indemnity. 
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If  the  State  requires  a  man's  property  for  the  public  [necessity,  it  cannot 
take  it  except  by  legal  processes,  most  carefully  guarded  at  all  points  in  the 
interest  of  the  owner.  And  ultimately  compensation  must  b3  made,  such  as 
in  the  option  of  the  man's  neighbors,  who  may  be  exposed  to  like  situations, 
he  is  entitled  to. 

Thus  property  is  protected ;  but  as  to  liberty,  a  man  may  be  accused  by  his 
fellows  or  by  circumstances,  and  though  presumably  innocent,  he  is  taken 
from  family  and  friends;  all  his  relationship  to  society  disturbed  or  de- 
stroyed, his  credit  ruined,  aod  property  thereby  lost,  and  no  indemnity  is 
promised,  no  damage  paid. 

Why  should  not  one,  being  innocent,  who  thus  suffers  in  jail  for  equal 
laws  and  the  good  of  his  country,  under  such  forcible  debasement,  that  the 
very  vermin  of  his  cell  are  less  loathsome  than  his  human  associate?,  be  en- 
titled to  at  Itast  something  like  the  limited  indemnity  that  a  soldier  receives, 
who  is  held  under  authority  for  the  public  good  in  the  field  of  military  oper- 
ations, comfortably  provided,  and  with  honorable,  instead  of  despicable 
possibilities  before  him. 

Fortunately,  except  in  large  cities,  men  are  not  numerously  held  in  jail  as 
witnesses ;  there  are,  however,  hundreds  of  cases,  and  often  while  the  alleged 
perpetrators  of  the  crime  are  out  on  bail,  with  chances  at  least  even  that  they 
will  not  be  convicted;  involving  this  anomaly,  that  it  is  often  less  dangerous 
to  commit  a  crime  than  to  see  a  crime  committed. 

Following  this  paper  another  was  read  by  Warren  F.  Spalding, 
Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Pris- 
ons, upon  some  methods  of  preventing  crime.  He  classifies  crim- 
inals into  professional  and  non-professional  criminals.  He  explained 
the  labors  of  the  "probation  officers"  of  Boston.  The  courts 
under  their  power  of  suspending  the  sentences  of  prisoners,  make 
the  probation  officers  the  bondsmen  in  a  nominal  sum  for  such  pris- 
oners as  seem  likely  to  be  reclaimed  by  mercy  and  watchful  care. 
The  "  probation  officer  "  visits  all  prisoners  accused  of  petty  crimes, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  police  officers,  selects  such  as  are  hopeful 
cases,  especially  young  people  who  have  gone  astray  for  the  first 
time.  On  his  application  the  courts  may,  and  usually  do,  suspend 
the  sentence,  and  leave  the  prisoner  under  the  care  of  the  officer, 
who  counsels  them,  watches  over  them,  and  finds  employment  or 
friends  for  them.  Thus,  very  many  are  stopped  in  the  first  stage  of 
crime,  and  restored  to  an  honest  life  again.  This  work  originated  in 
the  philanthropy  of  a  Boston  shoemaker,  many  years  ago.     In  1878 
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the  ofl&cer  was  legally  appointed,  and  in  1880  the  legislature  has 
authorized  the  appointment  of  similar  officers  in  any  city  or  town. 
He  also  explained  the  practice  in  the  Reformatory  Prison  for 
"Women,  of  binding  out  women  sentenced  for  drunkenness  or  prosti- 
tution, in  selected  families,  for  the  latter  part  of  their  term  of 
sentence.  He  also  treated  upon  the  subject  of  aiding  discharged 
convicts. 

Following  this  paper  was  an  admirable  paper  by  Rev.  Frank 
Russell,  of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  upon  The  Families  of  Prisoners,  and 
urging  the  formation  of  prisoners'  aid  associations.  Mr.  Russell 
has  done  good  work  in  Michigan,  and  later  in  Ohio,  in  personally 
looking  after  families  of  prisoners.  He  is  a  very  interesting  public 
speaker,  and  if  an  effort  should  ever  be  made  to  reorganize  the 
prisoners'  aid  association  in  this  state,  a  few  addresses  from  him 
would  help  greatly  in  that  work. 

This  evening  was  so  completely  filled  with  these  three  addresses 
that  there  was  no  time  for  discussion. 

session  of  jctlt  1. 

Report  and  Discussion  on  Insanity. —  On  Thursday  morning, 
with  Hon.  H.  H.  Giles,  of  Wisconsin,  in  the  chair,  the  report  of 
the  standing  committee  on  insanity  was  read  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn, 
president  of  the  Conference,  for  Dr.  Bancroft,  who  was  absent. 
The  committee  condemned  the  architecture  of  buildings  for  the 
insane,  for  reasons  given  in  the  following  extracts: 

The  ruder  forms  of  restraint,  to  which  Pine!  put  aa  end  in  a  few  instances, 
were  succef  ded  by  a  general  system  of  restraint,  out  of  which  slowly  and 
grad  mlly  has  grown  the  present  method  of  dealing  with  insanity  in  strongly 
built  and  monotonously  equipped  asylums.  Is  it  not  time  that  this  method, 
so  much  better  than  what  preceded  it,  b  it  by  no  means  adeq  late  to  what  we 
know  of  the  insane  and  their  needs,  should  give  place  to  a  better  architect- 
lire,  a  broader  and  more  varied  treatment?  Is  there  not  a  present  demand 
for  a  better  classification  of  the  insane,  and  a  more  minute  subdivision  ?  And 
should  not  hospital  architecture  provide  us  with  means  of  thus  classifying, 
for  a  greatly  increased  subdivision  of  patients,  and  hence  an  increased  pos- 
sibility of  variation  and  flexibility  in  treatment?  What  we  now  need  within 
the  wards  of  hospitals  and  asylums  is  not  a  monotonous  round  of  stimuli 
and  therapeutics,  but  the  opportunity  for  the  same  unlim  ted  variety  of  med- 
ical  agencies  which  lies  open  in  general  medicine  and  surgery.    In  special 
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cases,  also,  the  hospital  should  be  ahle  to  draw  from  beyond  its  own  limits 
and  provide  for  the  presence  and  companionship  of  friends,  for  a  complete 
change  of  scene  and  treatmeat,  and  for  such  clinical  instruction  to  students 
of  psychological  medicine  as  can  be  offered  consistently  with  the  rights  and 
morbid  condition  of  the  patients  themselves.  To  this  should  be  added  the 
greatest  possible  opportunity  for  pathological  study  of  cases  which  have 
terminated  in  death.  This  view  of  tbe  powers  and  attributes  of  a  hospital 
which  can  lay  valid  claim3  to  be  called  a  curative  institution  for  the  recent 
and  curable  insane,  at  once  divides  this  class  for  all  practical  measures  from 
that  large  class  who  have  passed  the  point  at  which  any  curative  treatment  is 
of  any  avail,  and  is  hence  suspended. 

Instead  of  huge  asylums,  like  sj  many  recently  bailt  in  New  York,  Ohio, 
Massachusetts,  etc.,  let  us  return  to  the  moderate  scale  of  building  adopted 
forty  years  ago,  with  the  addition  of  those  conveniences  and  appliances  for 
medical  treatment  which  the  improved  hospitals  now  employ.  Let  room  be 
provided  for  no  more  than  one  hundred  patients,  presumed  to  be  curable,  and 
let  these  be  received  and  treated  mainly  with  a  view  to  their  speedy  recovery, 
in  recogaition  of  the  well  known  fact  that  most  cf  the  recoveries  in  all 
asylums  take  place  among  recent  cases  of  insanity.  Let  nearly  all  cases,  as 
they  become  chronic,  be  removed  to  aiother  establishment,  either  oa  the 
same  estate,  or  in  some  other  locality,  designed  specially  for  the  chronic  In- 
sane, but  with  sufficient  means  of  classification,  employment,  exercise, 
amusement,  etc.,  so  that  the  small  proportion  of  chronic  patients  who  will 
ultimately  recover  shall  have  a  fair  opportunity  for  restoration,  while  the 
rest  are  maintained  in  comfort,  but  with  less  expense  than  attends  the  care 
of  the  curable. 

In  the  small  hospital  above  mentioned,  distinct  from  the  chronic  asylum, 
your  committee  would  recommend  that  no  reasonable  cost  be  spared  in  the 
treatment  of  acute  cases  of  insanity.  One  main  feature  of  its  treatment 
should  b3  its  adaptation  to  tae  changing  needs  of  the  case,  a  feature  now 
hardly  available  in  the  monotonous  structures  and  rude  classification  of  the 
present  asylum  system.  Instead  of  the  existing  monotony,  let  us  introduce 
variety.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  physician  who  should  recommend  the 
building  of  a  great  hospital  for  fever  patients,  aid  in  it  should  treat  all 
fevers,  from  a  cold  in  the  head  to  yellow  fever,  in  the  same  general  manner? 
Yet,  wherein  does  our  prese  t  method  of  dealing  with  insanity  differ  from 
this  hypotheticaily  absurd  way  of  treating  fever,  except  that  it  is  modified  by 
the  good  sense  of  individual  superintendents  contending  against  the  absurd 
uniformity  of  the  system  in  which  they  find  themselves  placed? 

Our  curative  hospitals  should  be  furnished  not  only  with  the  best  appli- 
ances for  the  most  enlightened  medical  treatment,  being  placed  in  this  par- 
ticular on  a  scale  corresponding  with  the  best  general  hospital,  but  apart- 
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ments  should  be  so  varied  in  form,  situation,  furnishings  and  personal 
association,  as  to  meet  all  variations  in  character,  habits  and  tastes,  consid^ 
ered  intellectually,  morally  and  socially,  in  those  for  whom  they  may  be 
needed. 

Iq  relation  to  the  treatment  of  the  chronic  pauper  insane  in  poor- 
houses,  the  committee  reported  as  follows: 

It  is  still  painfully  true  that  there  are  places  where  the  necessity  of  any 
system  of  personal  attendance  on  the  chronic  pauper  insane  is  not  recognized, 
and  virtual  imprisonment  is  their  lot.  But  this  odious  distinction  is  happily, 
in  a  great  many  instances,  practically  obliterated  While  our  so-called 
"hospitals"  have  been  cha  ging  into  asylums,  our  almshouses,  ia  the  Stales 
where  they  are  best  managed,  have  also  been  changing  into  places  of  com- 
fort,—  virtually  asj^lums  —  for  the  chronic  insane,  who  have  received  all  the 
benefit  th'^y  could  derive  from  "hospital  treatment."  An  examination  lately 
made  by  the  Massachusetts  members  of  your  committee,  into  the  condition  of 
the  500  pauper  insane  in  the  city  and  town  almshouses  of  that  State,  shows 
conclusively  how  far  this  change  has  gone.  It  is  the  testimony  of  the  alms- 
house visitors  that  many  of  these  pauper  insane  are  as  well  cared  for  in  their 
almshouse  rooms,  as  they  would  be  in  the  dormitories  and  wards  of  a  hospi- 
tal, while  they  are  free  from  the  monotonous  routine  of  hospital  existence,  and 
are  oftentimes  almost  self-supported  by  their  willing  labor.  There  are  other 
instances,  of  course,  where  t;.e  old  fashion  of  almshouse  neglect  continues 
in  some  of  its  worst  forms,  but  the  sime  improvement  which  is  manifest  in 
the  general  treatment  of  insanity  during  the  past  fifcy  years,  is  conspicuously 
seen  also  in  the  M  .ssacliuaetts  almshouses.  Doubtless,  this  is  true  in  other 
States  where  the  matter  has  not  been  so  thoroughlj^  examined,  and  we  hope 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  whan  every  State  will  follow  these  good  examples. 

The  committee  recommended  separate  asylums  for  the  convict 
insane  and  insane  criminals  in  the  larger  states,  and  that  several 
smaller  states  unite  in  supporting  one  such  asylum. 

The  committee  did  not  believe  that  the  number  of  permanent 
recoveries  of  the  insane  is  as  large  as  it  has  sometimes  been 
claimed,  and  advocated  active  employment  for   the.  chronic  insane. 

The  report  was  signed  by  J.  P.  Bancroft,  John  B.  Chapin,  Nathan 
Allen,  M.  A.  Cleaves,  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Richard  Gundry. 

Dr.  Chapin  dissented  from  that  part  of  the  report  which  com- 
mended the  poorhouse  treatment  of  the  chronic  insane,  unless  re- 
moved from  the  machinery  of  party  politics.    Dr.  Gundry  dissented 
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from  the  same,  and  also  from  the  recommendation  of  a  rigid  sepa- 
ration of  the  chronic  from  the  recent  insane. 

Dr.  Gundry,  superintendent  of  the  Maryland  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  then  read  a  paper  upon  the  care  of  the  insane. 

He  opposed  the  method  of  admissions  of  insane  persons  to  hos- 
pitals, either  upon  certificate  of  physicians  alone  or  upon  a  verdict 
of  a  jury,  but  favored  an  order  from  a  judge  in  every  case.  He  was 
very  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  free  admission  of  all  patients  on 
equal  terms  to  the  hospitals  —  the  system  adopted  in  Wisconsin. 
He  opposed  the  admission  of  idiots,  imbeciles,  epileptics  and  insane 
convicts  to  insane  hospitals,  and  opposed  the  separation  of  recent 
and  chronic  cases,  or  the  consignment  of  chronic  cases  to  alms- 
houses. He  opposed  mechanical  restraint,  favored  moral  discipline 
of  the  chronic  insane,  and  advocated  weekly  visits  by  the  trustees 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  patients,  and  listen  to  their  com- 
plaints and  requests. 

These  papers  were  followed  by  a  spirited  debate,  which  showed 
a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  on  some  of  the  points  treated 
of.  The  remarks  of  Rev.  F.  H.  Wines,  secretary  of  the  Illinois 
State  Board  of  Public  Charities,  perhaps  best  expressed  the  general 
sentiment  of  the  Conference,  and  we  give  them  in  full. 

I  always  approach  the  subject  of  insanity  with  some  diffidence,  in  conse- 
quence of  my  consciousness  that  one  not  practically  connected  with  the 
administration  of  an  insane  hospital  can  scarcely  know,  understand  and 
realize  the  very  great  difficulties  which  are  encountered  by  men  who  occupy 
the  position  of  medical  superintendent  of  a  hospital  or  asylum  for  the  insane. 
And  I  feel  that  great  respect  is  due  to  the  medical  superintendents  of  the 
insane,  for  the  noble  work  they  hav.e  accomplished  for  the  cause  of  humanity. 
I  give  them  credit  for  all  houesty,  ability  and  sincerity  in  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  confided  to  them ;  and  I  feel  that,  while  they  have  not  made  the 
progress  many  of  us  desired,  their  shortcoming  has  been  largely  due  to  diffi- 
culties insuperable,  or  at  least  considered  insuperable  in  our  present  stage  of 
knowledge  of  insanity,  and  its  treatment  as  a  disease.  When  I  was  in  Europe, 
some  two  years  ag'>,  and  inspected  many  of  the  insane  asylums  of  Scotland, 
France,  Germany  and  Sweden,  I  found  that  our  institutions  are  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  many  in  England  and  upon  the  continent,  and  the  points  of  dif- 
ference  are  partly  with  respect  to  the  construction  of  the  hospital,  and  partly 
with  respect  to  the  administration  of  the  hospital,  and  the  means  relied  upon 
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for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane.  Many  of  these  differences,  and  the 
one  that  stands  out  the  most  prominent,  is  the  emphasis  and  importance 
which  is  given,  both  in  England  and  upon  the  continent,  to  the  labor  of  pa- 
tients. I  found  in  the  French  hospitals  that  a  workshop  for  patients  was 
just  as  much  a  part  of  the  organized  system  for  the  care  of  the  icsane  as  was 
the  laundry,  or  drug-store.  I  found  in  England  that  while  they  were  very 
much  opposed,  and  I  thought  unreasonably  opposed,  to  the  use  of  mechanical 
restraints  in  cases  where  mechanical  restraints  might  be  of  material  service, 
and  where  a  good,  sound  medical  service  would,  in  my  opinion,  warrant  and 
recommend  their  use,  yet  one  reasm  why  they  dispensed  with  mechanical 
restraints  to  a  greater  extent  than  we  have  in  this  country  is,  because  they 
depend  upon  this  principle  of  labor  in  the  care  of  insane.  I  spoke  upon 
this  subject  at  the  last  meeting,  and  need  not  here  allude  to  the  views  I  gave 
at  that  time.  I  listened  to  a  very  interesting  paper  in  Philadelphia,  which 
took  the  ground  that  restraint  in  the  care  of  the  insane  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary; that  it  is  a  proposition  to  which  I  think  we  all  agree,  that  is,  with  per- 
sons who  are  disposed  to  commit  suicide  or  violations  of  person  or  property. 
But  there  are  three  forms  of  restraint,  viz.:  manual  restraint,  which  is  the 
practice  of  the  English  Asylums;  medical  restraint,  as  by  the  use  of  drugs, 
such  as  hydrochloral ;  and  mechanical  restraints,  as  by  the  use  of  straps  or 
other  mechanical  contrivances.  I  find  that  the  English  physicians  say  there 
is  another  form  of  restraint  upon  which  they  mainly  rely,  and  that  is  exer- 
cise, occupation  and  labor.  They  say  there  is  no  necessity  for  either  manual, 
mechanical  or  medical  restraints  in  the  case  of  patients  to  whom  a  sufficient 
amount  of  exercise  and  of  useful  occupation  can  be  furnished.  I  believe  that 
principle  is  sound,  and  that  it  has  not  received  sufficient  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  superintendents  of  asylums  in  this  country.  It  appears  to  me  that 
this  is  an  important  question,  to  which  our  attention  should  be  called. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  speak  longer,  because  there  are  one  or  two  things  I 
wished  to  say.  [Voices,  "  go  on,"  etc.]  I  have  not  signed  the  report  of  the 
Committee,  although  a  member  of  it;  because  I  am  not  th  roughly  satisfied 
with  some  of  the  positions  taken,  and  the  expression  of  them ;  neither  do  I 
join  the  protest  of  Dr.  Chapin  and  Dr.  Gundry,  because  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Gundry.  I  do  not,  for  one,  feel  satisfied  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  care  of  all  chronic  insane  in  asylums,  as  distinguished  from  hos- 
pital care  and  treatment,  is  the  correct  principle.  I  think  that  is  a  question 
to  be  left  very  largely  to  the  determination  of  individual  states,  according  to 
their  condition  and  circumstances;  and  that  the  principle  upon  which  the 
insane  should  be  separated,  is  not  their  condition  in  respect  to  curability, 
but  their  condition  in  respect  of  the  amount  of  restraint  and  personal  care 
they  require.  Some  incurable  patients  require  as  much  restraint  as  those 
who  are  curable,  while  on  the  other  hand  some  curable  patients  require  very 
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little  of  the  form  of  treatment  customary  in  hospitals  for  the  insane;  and  so 
I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  point  upon  which  the  separation  should  turn. 
Again,  I  do  not  think  the  separation  should  depend  upon  the  pecuniary  con- 
dition of  the  patient.  I  do  not  a':^ree  with  Dr.  Gundry;  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  any  difference  in  the  demand  made  upon  the  public  for  the  alleged 
necessity  for  equal  care  and  equal  expense  in  the  treatment  of  the  chronic 
pauper  insane.  I  do  not  believe,  and  I  think  that  is  one  position  to  which 
our  Conference  should  give  its  adhesion  firmly, —  that  it  is  necessary,  or 
practicable,  or  just,  to  provide  for  all  our  chronic  pauper  imbeciles  the  same 
luxurious  and  magnificent  accommodations  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  pro- 
viding in  all  hospitals  for  curable  cases.  I  think,  as  expressed,  I  believe,  in 
the  report,  that  the  state  often  makes  an  unnecessary  and  extravagant  appro- 
priation for  the  erection  of  an  insane  hospital  to  accommodate  a  limited 
number  of  patients,  and  that  every  dollar  that  is  unnecessarily  expended  upon 
that  hospital  is  so  much  taken  from  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  insane,  who  are  scattered  through  the  community,  in  our  poor- 
houses  and  private  houses.  I  take  issue  with  superintendents  wherever  and 
whenever  they  justify  and  advocate  such  extravagant  expenditures  upon  a 
portion  of  the  insane,  to  the  neglect  of  the  interests  of  the  entire  body  of  the 
insane  of  a  state. 

I  have  said  enough,  but  I  will  simply  speak  of  one  matter  further  and  I 
am  done.  I  do  not  believe,  as  was  indicated  in  the  report,  that  it  is  wise  and 
expedient  to  relegate  the  insane,  or  any  portion  of  them,  to  the  care  of  alms- 
houses. I  have  seen  insane  persons  in  almshouses  who  did  well,  but  have 
also  seen  maoy  cases  of  neglect  in  almshouses,  so  shocking  that  I  have  no 
confidence  in  almshouse  keepers.  Some  of  them  are  men  of  intelligence, 
and  of  large  and  warm  sympathies,  and  care  for  all  paupers  under  their 
charge  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  humanity  and  the  humanity  of  the  public 
at  large ;  but  they  are  liable  to  be  displaced  at  any  time  through  the  political 
change  which  results  from  a  change  of  the  board  of  county  control.  Many 
almshouses  are  not  properly  (quipped;  and  by  that  I  do  not  mean  with  the 
best  of  furniture,  elegant  rooms  and  magoifictnt  grounds,  but  that  they  are 
not  properly  provided  with  medical  care  and  attendance.  The  very  moment 
an  insane  person  becomes  troublesome,  the  only  means  of  restraint  almshouse 
keepers  have  is  to  shut  him  up;  and  I  have  also  seen  many,  many  insane 
patients,  men  and  women,  shut  up  in  rooms  of  private  houses  for  years  at  a 
time.  I  knew  one  man,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  to  be  shut  up  for  sixteen 
years  in  a  room,  because  the  almshouse  keeper  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
him.  I  have  seen  almshouses  in  which  there  was  no  door  to  go  into  the 
room  V5  here  the  patient  was  confined.  The  whole  front  of  his  cell  was  a 
cage,  and  there  was  no  entrance  to  clean  his  room  or  take  any  care  of  him. 
As  long  as  these  things  exist,  we  ought  to  take  the  ground  that  we  are  op- 
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posed  to  the  almshouse  treatment  of  the  insane,  and  that  all  the  insane 
requiring  personal  care  and  attention,  should  receive  it  in  establishments 
"well  furnished,  equipped  and  manned,  under  the  charge  of  state  authorities; 
and  that,  in  large  counties,  like  many  where  there  are  large  cities,  with  estab- 
lishments under  their  charge,  the  county  authorities  do  wrong  in  trusting 
their  insane  in  these  almshouses  under  any  circumstances  \^hatever. 

At  the  close  of  the  debate,  the  following  resolutions  were  offered 
by  Mr.  Wines,  and  were  passed  unanimously: 

Hesolved,  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  Conference,  the  interests  of  the 
insane,  and  of  the  entire  community,  require  that  greater  facilities  should  be 
made  to  furnish  the  inmates  of  our  insane  hospitals  and  asylums  with  labor 
and  useful  occupation;  that  a  larger  degree  of  dependence  upon  these 
agencies  would  diminish  the  amount  of  mechanical  and  medical  restraint 
now  advocated  and  practiced  by  some  superintendents;  and  that  all  obstacles 
to  the  useful  employment  of  patients  arising  from  the  existing  plan  of  archi- 
tectural construction,  should  be  removed  by  modifications  of  this  plan, 
without  being  unduly  influenced  by  considerations  of  expense;  but  the 
Conference  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  present  plan  is  not  only  restrictive 
in  its  influence,  but  unnecessarily  extravagant. 

Resohed,  That  no  provision  should  be  made  for  a  portion  of  the  insane  at 
a  cost  disproportioned  to  the  ability  of  the  public  to  make  suitable  and 
sufiicient  provision  for  all  the  insane  of  a  State;  and  that  the  pecuniary 
burden  of  insanity  may  be  reduced  by  making  separate  provision  for  such 
cases  of  chronic  insanity  as  do  not  require  the  exclusive  appliances  of  a 
hospital  specially  designed  for  the  cure  of  recent  or  custody  of  dangerous 
and  troublesome  cases. 

Mesol'ved,  That  no  insane  person  should  be  retained  in  any  place  where  he 
cannot  have  adequate  medical  supervision  and  personal  attendance;  but  that 
wherever  such  persons  receive  suitable  attention  in  almshouses  or  local 
asylums,  there  may  in  many  cases  be  no  objection  to  their  retention  in  estab- 
lishments of  this  class. 

Resolved,  That  the  Conference  recommends  to  boards  of  trustees  of  insane 
hospitals  a  careful  consideration  of  the  question  whether  the  interests  of  the 
insane  would  not  be  promoted  by  the  appointment  of  consulting  medical 
boards  in  communities  where  such  boards  are  practicable. 

Associated  Charities.  —  The  State  Charities  Aid  Association, 
an  organization  of  ladies  in  New  York,  which  has  done  excellent 
work  in  the  same  line  as  the  Ladies'  Visiting  Committee  of  Mil- 
waukee, sent  regrets  at  not  being  represented,  and  a  copy  of  an 
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excellent  pamphlet  on  the  care  and  cure  of  insane  patients,  pre- 
pared by  Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Lockwood,  a  sister  of  Senator 
Bayard.  This  is  one  of  a  series  of  the  pamphlets  issued  by  the 
Association. 

Rev.  O.  C.  McCalloch,  now  of  Indianapolis,  formerly  of  Sheboy- 
gan, in  this  State,  then  read  a  paper  on  Associated  Charities. 

He  stated  that  he  was  introduced  to  this  work  by  finding  a  fam- 
ily in  Indianapolis  in  a  deplorable  condition.  After  aiding  them, 
he  found  accidentally,  in  the  office  of  the  township  trustees,  that  he 
had  touched  one  knot  of  a  large  family  known  as  "  American  Gyp- 
sies." Since  then  he  had  found  that  family  undermining  society 
there  like  devil  grass.  In  the  diagram  he  showed  there  were  the 
names  of  over  400  persons  in  that  one  city,  all  more  or  less  related, 
and  all  preying  on  the  community  by  begging,  or  as  paupers  or 
criminals.  He  gave  this  as  an  illustration  of  the  organization  ol 
pauperism,  making  necessary  an  organization  of  charitable  forces  if 
the  evil  is  ever  to  be  controlled. 

He  described  very  fully  the  methods  of  charitable  organization  in 
cities,  the  essential  feature  of  which  is  to  secure  the  harmonious  co- 
operation of  all  separate  agencies,  public  and  private,  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  so  as  to  prevent  the  imposition  now  so  easy  for  shrewd 
beggars  among  a  multitude  of  independent  charities,  and  also  to 
take  such  measures  as  shall  help  the  poor  to  help  themselves. 

In  the  ensuing  debate,  one  point  only  was  controverted:  Mr. 
McCulloch's  advice  to  keep  all  religious  effort  entirely  separate  from 
this  general  charitable  work.  In  this,  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
Conference  seemed  to  be  with  him.  We  quote  one  statement  on 
this  point: 

Mrs.  Leonard,  of  Springfield,  said,  that  a  society  for  systematizing  charity 
had  been  in  operation  for  three  years  in  Springfield,  in  which  she  liad  takea 
apart — that  she  did  not  wish  to  speak  with  disrespect  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  to  which  she  belonged,  but  that  she  believed  that  the  indiscriminate 
charities  of  churches,  working  separately  and  without  knowledge  of  each 
other's  work,  were  a  great  element  in  pauperizing  the  community ;  that  great 
inducements  to  hypocrisy  were  held  out  by  relief  given  to  Stnday  school 
scholars,  and  to  persons  who  join  churches  from  pecuniary  motives.  Except 
in  thinly  settled  neighborhoods,  the  churches  should  abandon  all  poor  relief. 
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unless  to  disabled  and  infirm  persons  whose  membership  had  proved  their 
sincerity,  as  the  churches  have  already  abandoned  other  secular  work. 
€harity  should  be  administered  systematically  to  be  effectual.  The  poor 
should  be  helped  to  self-support  by  kind  sympathy  and  instruction  in  thrift 
and  industry,  by  patient,  individual  effort.  Charity  should  be  administered 
on  Christian  principles  but  ap^rt  from  religious  teaching,  to  which  alone 
the  churches  should  devote  their  efforts. 

Special  Session  on  Lunacy. —  Thursday  afternoon  was  largely 
devoted  to  a  special  session  on  lunacy,  at  the  request  of  a  commit- 
tee of  citizens  of  New  York  and  vicinity,  who  were  opposed  to  some 
of  the  present  methods  of  management  in  American  insane  asylums 
and  hospitals.  The  Conference  was  not  prepared  to  adopt  all  the 
ideas  of  the  committee  as  its  own,  but  accorded  it  the  courtesy  of  a 
hearing,  after  which  the  committee  and  a  part  of  the  Conference 
retired  to  organize  a  National  Association,  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  insanity.  The  character  of  the  papers,  which  were  able  argu- 
ments upon  their  side  of  the  case,  by  men  of  the  first  rank  in  the 
medical  profession,  can  be  seen  from  the  titles. 

1.  The  Practicability  and  Value  of  Non-Restraint  in  Treating 
the  Insane,  by  J.  C.  Shaw,  M.  D. 

2.  Why  we  need  a  National  Association  for  the  Protection  of  the 
Insane,  by  George  M.  Beard,  M.  D. 

3.  Supervision  of  Lunatic  Hospitals,  by  Nathan  Allen,  M.  D. 

4.  The  Right  of  the  Insane  to  Liberty,  by  E.  C.  Seguin,  M.  D. 

These  papers  deserve  attention,  and  probably  indicate  the  direc- 
tion in  which  reforms  in  the  treatment  of  insanity  must  move.  Our 
space  forbids  extracts. 

The  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Crime,—  The  same  afternoon 
the  committee  on  causes  and  prevention  of  pauperism  presented 
the  following  papers: 

1.  Report  by  Dr.  Luther. 

2.  The  Treatment  of  Criminal  and  Erring  Women,  by  Mrs.  W. 
P.  Lynde. 

3.  The  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Pauperism,  by  R.  D.  McGon- 
nigle. 

4.  Outdoor  Relief  by  Local  Authorities  under  State  Supervision, 
by  Henry  B.  Wheelwright. 

3— Chab. 
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The  report  of  the  committee,  prepared  aod  presented  by  Dr. 
Luther,  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Charities, 
presented  the  following  wise  conclusions.  Some  of  the  ideas  sug- 
gested in  these  conclusions  have  already  been  well  carried  out  in 
Wisconsin,  and  some  of  them  still  need  attention  here. 

1.  The  present  systems  of  management  pursued  in  almshouses,  and  some 
other  charitable  institutions,  in  some  particulars,  are  defective,  and  tend  to 
increase  the  number  of  life  dependents. 

2.  Any  charity  that  is  not  systematic  and  discriminating,  is  vicious,  be- 
cause it  keeps  up  an  idle  and  demoralizing  class,  and  defeats  all  efforts  to 
compel  those  who  are  able  to  support  themselves. 

3.  Many  such  persons  are  admitted  into,  and  become  permanent  inmates  of, 
almshouses,  upon  orders  obtained  from  the  poor-directors,  which  is  a  flagrant 
wrong  to  the  tax-payers  and  to  the  worthy  poor  for  whose  benefit  these  insti- 
tutions are  established. 

4.  In  order  to  prevent  the  evils  arising  from  the  association  of  dependent 
children  with  adult  paupers,  and  the  increase  of  pauperism  which  results 
from  their  admission  into  almshouses,  suitable  provision  should  be  made  for 
their  care  and  training  in  homes  for  friendless  and  destitute  children,  which 
are  now  in  operation,  or  ia  others  to  be  established  for  the  purpose;  to  be 
conducted  and  supported  b/  private  agencies,  with  aid,  encouragement  and 
co-operation  from  the  State  a'ld  counties,  and  to  be  subject  to  the  supervision 
of  the  department  of  public  instruction.  The  object  of  these  schools  is  to 
consist  in  training  children  mentally  and  morally  for  good  citizensbip, 
where  lessons  of  learning  and  of  industry  are  to  fit  them  to  become  pro- 
ducers instead  of  consumers,  merely;  to  make  them  honest,  law  abiding  citi- 
zens instead  of  pests  to  society.  It  will  be  an  effort  in  the  way  of  prevention 
instead  of  cure, —  an  attempt  to  dry  up  some  of  the  sources  of  the  stream  of 
pauperism  and  crime.  The  practice  of  receiving  parents  with  children  into 
poorhouaes  has  been  a  prolific  source  of  pauperism,  and  should  be  strictly 
forbidden. 

5.  As  outdoor  relief  should  not  be  granted  (except  for  cases  of  sudden  and 
pressing  necessity)  without  careful  investigation  into  the  circumstances  and 
character  of  the  applicant,  we  recommend  that  it  be  withheld,  unless  its 
continuance  (after  being  granted)  is  sanctioned  by  a  majority  of  the  board  of 
directors.  It  is  believed  that  much  abuse  is  practiced  in  appropriating  this 
fund  by  the  separate  action  of  directors,  and  that  large  numbers  of  persons 
nat orally  idle  and  improvident,  have  been  trained  and  educated  for  the  poor- 
house  by  outdoor  relief  carelessly  and  prodigally  administered. 

6.  We  recommend  more  care  in  classifying  the  inmates.  The  examina. 
tion  of  State  boards  show  that  pauperism  has  been  increased  by  defective 
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systems  of  management.  "  The  old  and  the  young,  the  chronic  cases  of  pau- 
perism, and  those  who  in  temporary  sickness  or  disability  have  been  com- 
pelled to  seek  relief,  have  been  herded  together,  and  the  tendency  is  to  bring 
down  all  to  the  level  of  the  lowest,  which  destroys  their  self-respect,  and 
prepares  them  to  bicome  life-lon»  dependents  of  public  and  private  charity.*^ 

7.  We  recommend  the  employment  of  more  medical  care  and  attention  in 
county  almshouses  Under  the  insuflacient  remuneration  almost  universally 
paid  to  physicians,  recent  attacks  of  disease  only  receive  the  benefit  of  any 
considerable  treatment.  Neglected  insanity,  wounds  and  slight  ailments, 
have  tended  greatly  to  increase  the  list  of  paupers.  With  many,  chronic  dis- 
ease and  pauperism  are  inseparable. 

.8.  We  recommend  the  organization  of  a  uciform  system  of  labor,  —  a 
system  which  should  provide  employment  for  every  inmate  in  these  institu- 
tions, outside  the  hospital  or  infirmary  departments,  with  some  kind  of  use- 
ful  and,  if  possible,  remunerative  labjr.  Many  idle  and  shiftless  vagabonds 
drift  into  the  poor-houses,  especially  during  the  winter  months,  attracted  by 
the  life  of  listless  idleness  which  so  generally  prevails.  Employment  in  the 
house,  the  gardens,  the  farm,  the  shops  and  the  roads  may  always  be  pro- 
vided.  The  absence  of  regular  employment  in  poor-houses  tends  to  make 
those  who  are  temporarily  dependent,  chronic  and  incurable  paupers. 

9.  For  that  class  of  vagrants  who  make  a  wandering  and  predatory  life  a 
regular  pursuit, —  a  class  who  spend  their  whole  lives  in  gaining  a  livelihood 
from  organized  institutions  or  private  individuals,  —  no  effectual  remedy  has 
yet  been  devised  by  which  harrassed  communities  can  b3  relieved  of  this 
species  of  criminal  pauperism,  no  way  by  which  these  traveling  vagabon  ds 
may  be  compelled  to  earn  subsistence  by  the  labor  of  their  own  hands.  An 
act  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  passed  in  1879,  authorizing  more 
summary  arrests  and  longer  terms  of  imprisonment,  wherever  it  is  enforced^ 
has  been  more  effectual  in  expelling  them  from  within  the  State  than  had 
been  accomplished  by  any  measure  previously  provided. 

The  remedy  of  universal  application  consists  in  the  establishment  of  dis- 
trict workhouses,  in  which  a  system  of  compulsory  labor  maybe  conducted, 
to  be  under  State  control ;  with  the  necessary  legislative  enactments  to  au- 
thorize commitments  for  short  terms  for  a  first  offense,  and  from  six  to  twelve 
months  for  a  second.  Under  a  well  executed  system  of  useful  labor,  these 
establishments  might  be  made  self-supporting,  and  relieve  the  public,  not 
only  of  a  grievous  burden,  but  a  rapidly  growing  evil. 

The  paper  by  Mr.  McGonnigle,  of  Pittsburp^,  was  the  result  of 
much  practical  experience  in  the  administration  of  public  charity. 
He  named  three  causes  of  pauperism  which  could  easily  be  remedied: 

First.    The  neglect  of  destitute  and  pauper  children.    We  either  permit  them 
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to  grow  up  neglected  in  our  cities,  or,  when  brought,  to  our  notice,  we  hurry 
them  off  to  an  almshouse,  where  they  are  surrounded  by  the  worst  influences 
and  associations 

Second  The  improper  administration  of  our  almshouses.  In  many  places 
the  pauper  is  fed,  clothed  and  lodged,  without  exacting  anything  in  the 
shape  of  labor  in  return.  The  instiiution  is  simply  a  place  of  refuge  for 
persons  who,  in  many  instances,  could  provide  for  themselves.  In  this  way 
the  almshouse  itself  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  pauperism. 

Third.  The  indiscriminate  distribution  of  outdoor  relief  by  poor  law  officers. 
The  dealing  out  of  small  sums  weekly  to  applicants  for  an  indefinite  time, 
and  the  neglect  of  making  a  full  and  searching  investigation,  not  merely 
when  the  application  is  first  made,  but  through  all  the  successive  stages  6f 
the  relief,  is  a  part  of  this  evil. 

The  paper  of  Mr.  Wheelright,  who  is  Superintendent  of  Out- 
door Poor  for  the  Massachusetts  State  Board,  showed  the  value  of 
supervision  over  the  administi;ation  of  out-door  relief  by  local  au- 
thorities. He  also  noted  the  great  saving  of  life  in  foundling  chil- 
dren, who  nearly  all  died  in  the  State  Almshouse,  but  who  nearly 
all  live  now  when  cared  for  in  the  Infant  Asylum,  or  boarded  out 
in  families. 

The  paper  of  Mrs.  W.  P.  Lynde,  of  Wisconsin,  formerly  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform,  was  read  in  her 
absence  by  Mrs.  Rockwell,  of  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls.  We 
quote  it  in  full: 

In  considering  the  papers  and  discussions  of  the  last  C  inference  of  Chari- 
ties, in  the  line  of  subjects  properly  belo  ging  to  the  committee  on  "The 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Pauperism,"  to  which  I  have  been  assigned,  the 
suggestion  of  measures  and  methods  of  treatment  of  erring  women,  con- 
tained in  Mrs.  LowelPs  valuable  paper,  seems  to  me  worthy  farther  consid- 
eration, both  by  the  above  named  committee,  and  also  that  on  **  Criminal 
Law  and  its  Administratioo,"  with  a  view  of  effecting  some  radical  chaoges 
and  reforms  in  the  methods  of  treating  this  entire  class. 

Mrs.  Lowell,  quoting  from  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Charities  of  her  own 
state,  in  its  **  examination  into  the  causes  of  the  increase  of  crime,  pauper- 
ism and  insanity,"  made  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  its  Legislature, 
says,  **  even  a  casual  perusal  of  that  report  will  convince  the  reader  that  one 
of  the  most  important  and  most  dangerous  causes  of  the  increase  of  crime 
and  pauperism  and  insanity  is  the  unrestiained  liberty  allowed  to  vagrant 
and  degraded  women." 
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In  connectiou  with  this,  the  statement  of  Mr.  Skinner,  agent  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Aii  Society  of  New  York  city,  in  reference  to  the  work  of  that  society^ 
is  full  of  sigoificance.  He  reports  that  in  1878  that  society  had  placed  out 
in  homes  in  the  west,  four  thousand  (1  000)  children,  and  in  the  whole  period 
ot  its  operation,  forty-eight  thousand  (4SO0O)  children  had  been  sent  out  from 
New  York  city  to  the  west;  and  the  gentleman  added  "  this  was  checking- 
pauperism  and  crime."  May  I  put  the  question,  —  is  not  this  scattering 
throughout  the  fertile  west  the  baleful  seeds  that  speedily  may  ripen  inta 
bitter  fruit;  seeds  that  may  bring  forth  some  fifty  and  some  an  hundred  fold  ? 
Will  New  York  and  Boston  and  Philadelphia  continue  to  be  the  nurseries  of 
such  fruit,  and  the  west  permit  them  to  add  their  product  to  the  home  grown 
results  of  our  own  mistaken  policies?  Will  it  not  be  a  wiser  and  more  hu- 
mane and  Christian  policy  for  us  all  to  unite  Id  the  endeavor  to  devise  some 
plans  and  measures  that  shall  tend  toward  checking  or  preventing  the  pro- 
duction of  these  "wild  grapes,"  that  shall  "set  on  edge"  the  teeth  of  hosts  of 
children,  *'  even  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation  ?" 

Mrs.  Lowell  says:  "We  do  not  hesitate  to  cut  off  the  entail,  where  it  is 
possible,  of  insanity,  by  incarcerating  for  life  the  incurably  insane,"  why 
should  we  not  also  prevent  the  transmission  of  moral  insanity  ?  as  fatal  ** 
(I  would  say  more  hopeless)  "than  that  of  mind." 

Where  lies  the  cause  and  from  whence  shall  come  the  cure  for  these  evils, 
so  big  with  portent  of  danger  to  society  in  this  new  world  of  ours,  and  that 
have  already  worked  with  such  destructive  force  in  older  civilizations? 

Criminal  laws,  in  their  spirit  and  administration,  seem  formed  almost  en- 
tirely  for  purposes  of  punishment,  and  to  have  no  influence  or  intention 
toward  prevention  or  reformation.  Take,  for  example,  the  "  course  of  law," 
in  its  dealinsr  with  disorderly  ho oses.  Tdey  are  usually,  although  well  know» 
to  the  authorities,  utterly  ignored  by  the  gu ardianr  of  the  peace  until  some> 
body  makes  complaint  of  one,  then  "the  force  is  sent  out  to  raid  it."  It 
would  be  fair  to  suppose  that  all  the  inmates  would  receive  equal  justice  at 
the  hands  of  its  administrators,  and  that  both  men  and  women  would  share 
the  due  penalty  of  outraged  law;  but,  except  in  very  rare  instances,  the  male 
inmates  are  suffered  to  escape,  or,  under  an  alias,  fined  and  discharged ;  but 
the  women  and  young  girls,  without  regard  to  degree  of  guilt,  are  all,  in  open 
day,  dragged  through  the  streets  and  into  open  courts  for  trial !  The  young 
victim  of  her  own  ignorance,  or  weakness  —  or  more  frequently  of  some  hu- 
man fiend  —  who  has,  mayhap,  taken  but  the  first  step  in  vice,  and  has,  as  yet, 
made  no  friend  to  pay  her  fine,  is  sentenced  (frightened,  and,  perhaps,  peni- 
tent) to  the  common  jail,  sharing  the  same  punishment  with  the  old  and  har- 
dened sinner,  and  too  often  the  same  cell,  where  she  sees  and  hears  only  deeper 
depths  of  vice;  attended,  perhaps  searched,  by  men,  with  no  sis:ht  of  womanly 
presence,  or  sound  of  feminine  kindness  to  admonish  or  whisper  words  of 
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hope  or  lead  to  belter  ways.  No  wonder,  if  after  even  a  "  short  term,**  she 
emerges  hopelessly  doomed  to  a  life  of  infamy  and  an  early  death  in  igno- 
miny. The  law,  in  its  execution,  has  prevented  reformation  by  the  disgrace 
and  degradation  of  its  method  of  punishment,  and  sent  the  contagious  pesti- 
lent forth  to  exercise  her  baleful  influence  wherever  —  poor,  hunted,  wounded 
animal  —  she  may  hide  or  flee.  By  rigid  legal  enactments  we  isolate  such 
contagious  maladies  as  small-pox,  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria,  etc.,  and 
stamp  them  out  by  disinfectants  and  sanitary  measures ;  but  for  this  moral 
vice  of  society,  which  "  stingeth  like  an  adder,"  and  "  whose  steps  take  hold 
on  death,"  we  have  no  preventive  measures  nor  any  legal  enactments,  except 
those  which  disseminate  and  perpetuate,  and  render  reformation  or  restora- 
tion to  society  of  the  wronged  or  erring  woman  improbable  if  not  impossible. 
The  words  of  Dr.  Elisha  Harris,  "  that  until  the  State  shall  have  provided  a 
prison,  or  a  reformatory  refuge  for  criminal  females,  and  until  every  county 
and  city  has  more  suitable  places  of  detention  for  women  than  the  present 
county  jail,  most  of  those  who  suff"er  arrest  and  conviction  for  crimes,  will 
become  destroyers  and  iojurers  for  their  life-time,"  seem,  in  view  of  this 
condition  of  facts  and  forces,  almost  prophetic. 

New  York  city,  in  1878,  sheltered,  in  such  "ways  and  manners"  8S  we 
have  just  been  considering,  fourteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty- four 
(14,284j,  vagrant  homeless  women  and  children.  Suppose  New  York  city, 
for  a  few  years  previous,  had  exercised  the  provision  possible,  with  suitable 
restraint  and  supervision  of  the  four  or  five  thousand  mothers  of  these  chil- 
dren, to  say  nothing  of  the  often  more  guilty  fathers,  she  would  have  reduced 
the  cost  of  this  charity  and  correction  in  a  more  than  corresponding  ratio, 
and  greater,  better,  holier  still  would  have  been  the  work  of  that  grand 
metropolitan  city,  in  the  work  of  preventing  pauperism  and  crime.  Indiana 
and  Massachusetts  have  established  separate  prisons  for  women,  which  are 
managed  by  women  exclusively,  and  are  accomplishing  a  grand  work  far 
those  who  reach  that  advanced  stage  of  crime,  and  we  earnestly  hope  more 
of  our  States  will  soon  have  similar  institutions.  But  places  of  detention  for 
those  in  earlier  stages  of  criminal  life,  which  shall  also  be  under  the  control 
of  women,  removed  from  all  control  or  association  \^ith  men,  or  their  once 
previous  habit  of  life  —  with  such  reformatory  and  restorative  influences  as 
healthful  and  cleanly  surroundings,  compulsory  work  and  longer  sentences, — 
seem  to  ofier  better  hope  for  the  restoration  of  erricg  and  fallen  women  than 
any  of  the  systems  we  have  yet  adopted. 

Tramp  Law  and  Indeterminate  Sentences. —  In  the  evening, 
the  Committee  on  Criminal  Law  and  its  Administration  reported, 
through  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  on  the  two  subjects  of  Tramp  Laws 
and  Indeterminate  Sentences. 
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The  Committee  reported  that  in  two  States,  New  Hampshire 
and  Connecticut,  the  tramps  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  that 
Massachusetts  had  lately  passed  a  similar  law. 

The  main  features  of  the  Connecticut  law  were  three :  1.  It  made  a  single 
act  of  beggary  by  a  non-resident  sufficient  evidence  of  vagrancy,  thus  re- 
moving the  chief  difficulty  heretofore  found  in  convicting  tramps.  2.  It 
offered  a  reward  of  $5  for  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  each  tramp.  3.  It 
sentenced  each  tramp,  when  convicted,  to  a  long  imprisonment,  extending  to 
thiiee  years  in  cases  where  violence  or  theft  was  proved.  This  law  was 
posted  up  in  every  town.  Trustworthy  returns  from  nearly  every  town  in 
the  State  show : 

'*  First.  Tluit  the  tramps  have  emigrated  to  other  States  en  masi^e, 

"  Second.  That  in  no  instance  has  there  been  a  case  of  oppression  under 
the  act. 

*' Third.  That  public  sentiment  everywhere  sustains  the  act. 

"There  is  a  similar  unanimity  in  the  estimate  of  the  benefits  derived  from 
the  act.  There  has  been  a  great  saving  in  expense,  which,  taking  the  State 
as  a  whole,  must  aggregate  many  thousand  dollars.  There  is  an  added  feel- 
ing of  security,  worth  more  than  the  money  saving.  There  has  been  a  less- 
ening of  crime  and  a  great  reduction  in  criminal  prosecutions.  The  law  has 
enforced  itself,  for  from  the  time  it  took  effect  the  tramp  class  disappeared, 
not  waiting  to  ascertain  whether  public  sentiment  would  sustain  it.  There 
have  been  a  few  trials  and  commitments  under  it,  just  enough  to  show  that 
it  worked  well  when  required.  Now  that  its  benefits  hsiVQ  been  felt  so  widely, 
it  is  hardly  possible  that  it  would  be  allowed  to  be  a  dead  letter,  if  the  mis- 
creants should  try  the  experiment  of  returning." 

The  report  on  indeterminate  sentences  is  a  model  of  brevity  and 
we  give  it  in  full. 

This  is  a  phrase  not  very  well  understood,  but  likely  to  become  better 
known.  It  signifies  sentences  imposed  for  no  definite  time,  but  until  the 
offender  is  supposed  to  be  reformed.  The  only  laws  of  the  kind  now  in  force 
in  America,  except  those  which  sentence  young  offenders  during  minority, 
are  those  passed  in  Michigan  and  New  York,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Z.  R. 
Brockway,  the  eminent  prison  reformer,  who  now  manages  the  Elmira 
Reformatory.  Your  committee  understand  that  these  acts  have  worked  well, 
80  far  as  put  in  force,  and  would  recommend  the  Conference  to  favor  the 
passage  of  similar  acts  in  other  states.  In  Massachusetts  it  is  believed  that 
such  a  law  will  be  passed  next  year  with  little  opposition,  and  at  the  next  . 
Conference  we  may  be  able  to  report  to  that  effect. 
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Crime  and  Insanity. —  Following  this,  Dr.  C.  C.  Yeomans,  of 
Detroit,  read  a  paper  on  Crime  and  Insanity,  in  which  he  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  many  crimes  and  misdemeanors  committed 
by  persons  hitherto  law  abiding,  are  simply  indications  of  incipient 
insanity,  and  should  be  so  treated. 

In  the  debate  which  followed,  the  question  of  the  apparent  in- 
crease of  insanity  was  chiefly  discussed.  Mr.  Sanborn,  Dr.  Luther 
and  Mr.  Wines,  representing  the  Boards  of  Charities  in  Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania  and  Illinois,  and  probably  as  well  qualified*to 
speak  authoritatively  as  any  three  men  in  the  country,  expressed 
themselves  very  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  increase  in  in- 
sanity is  only  an  apparent  and  not  a  real  increase.  The  causes 
they  assigned  were  the  increase  in  population,  the  longer  lives  of 
the  insane  under  more  humane  and  skillful  treatment,  causing 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  insane  alive  at  any  one  time,  the  fuller 
statistical  returns,  greater  accommodations  in  the  hospitals,  thus 
bringing  out  many  before  hid  away  in  private  by  their  friends,  and 
an  extension  of  the  definition  of  insanity  to  cover  cases  which 
would  not  formerly  have  been  considered  insane. 

Report  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. —  The  evening  closed 
with  an  address  on  the  Asylums,  Prisons  and  Public  Charities  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  by  the  inspector,  Hon.  J.  W.  Langmuir. 
The  system  of  this  and  the  other  provinces  of  Canada  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  prevalent  in  the  United  States,  and  centralizes  the 
power  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  inspector,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  extract  from  his  address: 

These  one  hundred  and  seven  institutions  are  all  comprised  in,  and  form 
part  of  the  correctional,  reformatory  and  charitable  system  of  Ontario;  and 
in  all  their  relations  to  the  Province,  and  in  their  system  of  management, 
are  placed  by  law  under  the  sipervisory  control  and  inspection  of  a  govern- 
ment official,  known  as  the  Inspector  of  Prisons  and  Public  Charities,  which 
position  I  have  held  since  the  confederation  of  the  British  Korth  American 
iProvinces,  in  1867.  In  order  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  system  of  super- 
vision and  inspection,  it  will  be  necessary  to  define,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the 
duties  of  this  official.  They  comprise  the  statutory  inspection  three  times 
a  year  of  the  asyloms  for  the  insane;  of  the  institutions  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  and  the  blind,  and  of  the  prisons  and  reformatories  belonging  to  the 
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Province;  twice  a  year  of  all  the  couDty  gaols,  and  once  a  year  of  all  the 
hospitals  and  charities  aided  by  government. 

The  designs  for  new  buildings  required  in  all  branches  of  the  service, 
have  to  be  prepared  under  the  inspector's  direction,  and  all  the  repairs  con- 
nected with  the  buildings  owned  by  the  government  are  under  his  super- 
vision,  as  is  also  their  furnishing. 

Besides  the  general  oversight  and  control  of  the  maintenance  routine  of 
the  institutions  established  by  the  province,  he  has  to  frame  the  by-laws  and 
regulations  governing  their  discipline,  management  and  general  economy, 
and  to  approve  of  the  by-laws  made  by  corporate  bodies  for  the  government 
of  other  charities.  He  is  further  empowered  and  required  by  statute,  as  a 
commissioner,  to  investigate,  upon  oath,  all  irregularities  which  may  occur 
in  the  administration  of  the  aflairs  of  the  institutions,  or  in  the  conduct  of 
their  officials.  He  is  charged  with  the  letting  of  all  contracts  for  supplies, 
and  with  the  supervising  of  the  purchase  of  goods  required  in  the  govern- 
ment institutions,  as  well  as  with  the  monthly  audit  of  the  accounts  incurred 
for  their  maintenance,  and  of  the  statements  of  their  revenue.  He  has  also 
to  make  an  annual  audit  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  charities 
aided  by  provincial  grants.  He  has  to  make  inquiry  into  the  cases  of  all 
lunatics  committed  to  the  coonty  gaols,  and  to  arrange  for  their  removal  to 
the  various  asylums,  and  he  has  to  direct  the  transfer  from  the  county  gaols 
of  those  prisoners  sentenced  to  the  central  prison.  He  also  has  the  charge 
of  the  estates  of  all  lunatics  admitted  to  the  asylums  who  have  no  committee 
or  guardian  appointed  by  the  court  of  chancery,  and  he  is  effectually  em- 
powered to  deal  with  such  estates,  as  the  statutory  committee  of  such 
lunatics. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  such  exteosive  powers,  the  chief  of 
which  have  just  been  detailed,  would  not  be  conferred  upon  any  official 
without  a  direct  check  and  partial  control  being  exercised  over  him  by  the 
government  conferring  the  authority,  and  this  is  very  simply  but  most  ejffect- 
ively  furnished.  One  of  the  members  of  the  Ontario  government  is  the 
executive  head  of  the  inspector's  department,  and  with  him  the  inspector  is 
in  constant  communication;  consulting  with  and  advising  him  respecting 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  institution  service.  The  cabinet  minister  is,  of 
necessity,  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Province.  He  is,  therefore, 
both  as  a  cabinet  minister  and  as  a  member  of  the  legislature,  together  with 
his  colleagues  in  the  government,  directly  responsible  to  the  people  for  the 
proper  administration  of  the  aflairs  of  the  institutions  referred  to.  He  intro- 
duces and  takes  charge  of  all  legislation  required  in  connection  with  the 
public  institution  service,  and  obtains  the  requisite  money  appropriations 
for  their  maintenance. 
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The  Inspector,  it  would  seem,  is  not  changed  with  the  changes 
of  party  government,  for  he  has  held  that  office  since  1867.  The 
practical  workings  of  this  system  can  be  indicated  by  the  following 
extract  relating  to  the  county  jails,  and  the  changes  enforced  by  a 
central  authority: 

Each  county  in  the  Province  has  a  gaol  in  its  capital  or  county  town, 
which  is  built  and  maintained  conjointly  by  the  county  and  the  Province. 
These  gaols,  although  managed  by  sheriffs  and  county  councils,  are  largely 
under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  government  inspector.  That  officer 
frames  the  regulations  with  respect  to  clothing,  dietaries,  labor,  and  all 
questions  of  internal  economy ;  and  when  these  regulations  are  approved  of, 
as  they  have  to  be,  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  council,  they  have  the 
same  force  as  statutory  law.  No  sheriff,  gaoler,  or  gaol  official  is  allowed  to 
have  the  slightest  pecuniary  interest  in  the  prison  dietaries  or  supplies,  or  in 
anything  connected  with  its  financial  affairs.  As  the  result  of  this,  the  aver- 
age cost  of  the  gaol  dietaries  is  only  ten  and  a  half  cents  per  day  for  each 
prisoner.  If  a  gaol  was  faulty  in  its  original  construction,  as  m-any  were,  and 
require  alterations,  additions  and  repairs,  the  inspector,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  council,  has  power  to  order  these  to  be  proceeded 
with,  and  if  the  county  neglects  or  refuses  to  cc  mply  with  the  order,  the 
government  can  compel  the  work  to  be  done  by  mandamus.  The  good 
effects  of  this  authority  are  shown  by  the  fact  that  all  the  gaols  of  the 
Province,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  structurally  up  to  the  most 
approved  modern  requirements.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  owing  to 
the  number  of  these  gaols,  their  location  in  all  parts  of  the  Province,  and  for 
other  obvious  reasons,  it  was  fo:nd  impossible  to  provide  hard  labor  for  the 
prisoners  whose  sentences  had  that  condition  attached  to  them.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  prisoners  were  left  in  almost  absolute  idleness;  a  condition 
of  things  which,  even  under  a  perfect  classification,  is  the  greatest  cause  of 
demoralization  in  a  common  gaol  system,  and  at  once  renders  these  neces- 
sary local  establishments  mere  nurseries  of  crime  and  vice.  To  overcome, 
or  to  at  any  rate  lessen  the  bad  effect  of  these  evils  in  common  gaol  life,  the 
Central  Prison  was  founded,  and  opened  in  1874.  Tuis  prison  is  an  inter- 
mediate one  between  the  common  gaols  and  the  Dominion  Penitentiary,  and 
is  for  the  custody  of  adult  male  prisoners  who  are  sentenced  to  periods 
under  two  year .« ;  for  terms  in  excess  of  that,  convicts  are  sentenced,  to  the 
Penitentiary.  Prisoners  may  be  sentenced  by  the  judiciary  of  the  Province 
direct  to  the  Central  Prison,  or  any  prisoner  who  is  under  sentence  to  one  of 
the  common  gaols,  and  is  physically  and  mentally  fitted  to  perform  hard 
labor,  may  be  transferred  to  it  under  the  warrant  of  the  government  inspector. 
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The  establishment  is  provided  with  the  means  of  keeping  every  prisoner 
committed  to  it  employed  at  hard  labor;  having  attached  to  it  a  brickyard, 
where  upward  of  one  hundred  prisoners  are  kept  at  work ;  a  broom  factory 
for  one  hundred  more ;  a  shoe  and  tailor  shop,  where  all  the  boots  and  shoes 
and  clothing  required  for  the  common  gaols  and  all  the  public  institutions 
of  the  Province,  are  made ;  a  cabinet  factory  and  a  garden  of  about  ten  acres. 
Notwithstanding  the  short  period  sentences  of  prisoners  committed,  whicb, 
of  course,  very  seriously  aflects  the  financial  results  of  the  prison  labor,  the 
Central  Prison  is  fast  approaching  a  self-sustaining  basis.  Altogether,  after 
an  experience  of  six  years,  I  am  able  to  pronounce  this  prison  to  have  been 
entirely  successful  in  all  respects,  in  accomplishing  the  objects  of  an  in- 
termediate prison  between  the  common  gaols  and  the  Penitentiary;  and  it  is 
now  one  of  the  most  important  links  in  our  prison  system. 

The  financial  results  of  this  system  he  gives  as  follows,  after 
stating  the  annual  appropriations: 

A  critical  analysis  of  these  figures  will,  in  my  opinion,  show  that  the 
strictest  economy,  consistent  with  efficient  management,  is  observed  in  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  public  institutions  embraced  in  the  sys- 
tem; which  is  largely  due  to  the  controlling  supervision  exercised  by  the 
inspector's  department  over  all  purchases  and  contracts  for  supplies.  The 
daily  average  population  of  the  asylums  was  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
eight  (3,208),  thus  making  the  weekly  cost  per  patient  equal  to  two  dollars 
and  forty-eight  cents  (2.48).  The  daily  average  attendance  of  pupils  at  the 
institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  two  hundred  and  fifteen  (315),  and  the 
annual  cost  per  pupil  was  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  dollars  and  forty 
cents  ($179.40);  and  at  the  institution  for  the  blind,  the  daily  average  number 
in  residence  was  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  (169),  and  the  annual  cost  per 
head  was  one  hundred  and  seventy- four  dollars  and  twenty  cents  ($174.20). 
In  the  central  prison  the  daily  average  number  in  custody  was  three  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  (339),  and  the  daily  cost  for  food  per  prisoner  was  fourteen 
cents  (14c.),  and  for  clothing,  salaries,  wages  and  all  other  expenses,  was 
twenty-five  cents  per  prisoner,  or  a  total  of  thirty-nine  cents  (39c.)  for  each 
prisoner.  In  the  reformatory  for  boys,  the  daily  average  population  was  two 
hundred  and  eight  (208),  and  the  annual  cost  per  head  was  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  dollars  twenty-four  cents  ($136.24).  The  daily  cost  of  dietaries  in 
the  common  gaols  was  ten  and  a  half  cents  (lOJ^c.)  per  prisoner,  and  of 
clothing,  salaries  and  wages,  and  all  other  expenses,  was  thirty-seven  and  a 
half  cents  (373^c.)  per  day,  or  a  total  of  forty-eight  cents  (48c.)  per  day. 

^o  portion  of  the  expenditure  of  maintaining  the  government  is  borne  by 
the  counties,  but  an  annual  revenue  of  about  thirty-five  thousand  dollars 
($35,000)  is  received  from  paying  patients.    I  may  here  state  that  the  cost  of 
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asylum  maintenance  in  Ontario  is  very  largely  reduced  by  the  products  of 
the  farms  and  gardens  attached  to  the  asylums  and  cultivated  by  the  inmates. 
During  the  past  year  over  thirty  thousand  dollars  ($30,000)  worth  of  products 
were  taken  from  the  asylum  lands,  which  caused  a  direct  reduction  in 
expfenditure  to  that  amount. 

SESSION    OF    JULY    2. 

Public  Buildings.  —  The  Committee  oa  Public  Buildings  for 
Dependents  and  Delinquents  presented  the  following  papers: 

1.  Report  of  the  Committee,  by  Gen.  BrinkerhofF. 

2.  The  construction  of  Hospitals  for  Insane  Paupers,  by  Walter- 
Channing,  M.  D. 

3.  Taste  and  Recreation,  regarded  in  the  Construction  and  Ar- 
rangement of  Buildings  for  Charity,  by  Rt.  Rev.  Geo.  D.  Gillespie. 

4.  Ventilation  of  the  Buildings  of  Public  Institutions,  by  John 
P.  Early. 

Dr.  Cbanning's  paper  opposed  all  extravagance  in  the  construc- 
tion, and  advised  that  in  a  hospital  of  500  patients,  four  buildings 
should  be  erected  instead  of  one. 

Bishop  Gillespie,  of  Michigan,  who  is  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities,  in  his  paper,  advocated  the  cottage  system  for 
poor-houses,  and  asked  for  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  taste, 
and  for  recreation  of  the  inmates. 

Mr.  Early's  paper  on  Ventilation,  said  that  no  perfect  system  has 
yet  been  devised.  For  large  buildings,  where  steam  power  can  be 
cheaply  used,  he  regarded  the  method  of  ventilation  by  forcing 
and  motion  fans  as  the  best. 

In  the  debate  which  followed,  Mr.  Pendleton,  of  the  Rhode  Island 
State  Board  of  Charities,  stated  the  board  (which  manages  all  the 
State  institutions  grouped  together  in  the  same  neighborhood)  had, 
in  1869,  built  two  cottages  for  the  insane  at  a  cost  of  $16,000,  and 
a  building  for  the  deputy  at  a  cost  of  $2,500.  Since  then  they 
have  put  up  two  additional  buildings  for  $5,000,  and  are  building 
another,  which  they  expect  will  cost  $6,000.  Total  cost  of  build- 
ings, $42,000,  accommodating  250  patients. 

Then  followed  a  spirited  debate  upon  the  relative   merits  of  the 
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cottage  and  the  congregate  plan  for  public  buildings  for  the  de- 
pendeilt  classes. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned. 

Dr.  Reed's  Report.  —  Dr.  W.  W.  Reed  was  appointed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform  of  Wisconsin,  to  report  for 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  at  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Corrections. 

Dr.  Reed  was  unexpectedly  detained  from  attending  the  Confer- 
ence, but  the  following  paper  was  prepared  by  him,  and  is  so  ex- 
cellent that  we  publish  it  here: 

We  have  had  some  changes,  since  the  last  meeting  of  this  con- 
ference, in  our  board,  in  our  institutions  and  in  our  laws,  and  have 
failed  to  secure  some  changes  in  the  latter  that  we  desired. 

The  brief  statement  which  I  shall  submit  in  relation  to  the 
changes,  had  and  desired,  in  the  institutions  and  laws,  will  convey 
our  preference  on  the  subject  of  buildings  for  the  dependent  classes 
referred  to. 

The  changes  in  our  board  were  effected  by  the  resignation  of 
Prof.  C.  H.  Haskins,  one  of  the  members,  and  T.  D.  Kanouse,  the 
secretary.  We  regretted  this  action  on  their  part,  but  we  have 
been  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Prof.  A.  O.  Wright,  of 
Wisconsin  Female  College,  as  secretary,  and  the  Governor  wisely 
supplied  the  place  of  Prof.  Haskins  by  the  appointment  of  a  lady, 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Fairbanks,  of  Milwaukee,  thus  restoring  the  board  to  its 
original  normal  condition  of  having  a  lady  member. 

On  the  16th  day  of  September  last,  the  building  of  the  Wisconsin 
Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  The  cost  of  constructing  this  building  was  $121,000, 
but  it  was  not  well  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  such  an  institution. 
The  fire  occurring  in  the  day  time,  there  was,  fortunately,  no 
toss  of  life  and  little  of  personal  property.  The  loss  of  the  build- 
ing is  more  than  compensated  by  the  opportunity,  already  im- 
proved by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  of  replacing  it  with  detached 
buildings  which  ^i\\  be  comparatively  safe  from  such  occurrences 
in  the  future,  anrd  which  experience  has  proven  to  be  not  only  bet- 
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ter  adapted  for  their  purposes,  but  are  a  necessity  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  best  work  and  proper  discipline  of  such  a  school. 
The  buildings  now  being  constructed  are  a  main  building,  to  be 
used  as  an  executive  building  for  the  principal  and  teachers  and 
for  a  girls'  dormitory  building,  a  building  for  a  boys'  dormitory,  and 
a  school  building.  These,  together  with  the  building  which  par- 
tially escaped  the  fire,  and  which  has  been  remodeled  for  kitchen, 
laundry  and  heating  purposes,  will  furnish  accommodation  for  the 
peculiar  work  of  this  institution  equal  to  any  in  the  country,  and 
at  a  cost  not  greatly  exceeding  one -half  that  of  the  original  build- 
ing. 

This  is  not  the  only  blessing  that  we  have  received  in  the  same 
disguise.  The  fire  at  Waukesha  that  destroyed  the  old  prison - 
visaged  building  of  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  a  standing  pro- 
test against  the  very  objects  of  its  own  existence,  was  initiatory  to 
the  usefulness  of  that  institution;  and  no  person  can  visit  it  now 
and  see  the  beautiful  group  of  substantial,  although  inexpensive, 
family  cottages  occupied  by  the  school,  presenting  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  village  than  of  a  prison,  and  find  the  government 
one  of  moral  rather  than  physical  force,  its  educational  and  indus- 
trial branches  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  all  yielding,  apparently, 
a  voluntary  assent  to  the  regulations,  and  not  say:  "If  tire  has 
been  instrumental  in  transforming  the  old  misnomer,  called  the 
'  Reform  School,'  into  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  of  to-day, 
blessed  be  fire." 

We  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  enlightened,  humane  and  eco- 
nomic management  of  our  State  Prison  under  the  contract  system 
of  labor.  Our  Board  yielded  assent  to  this  system,  deprecated  by 
most  prison  reformers,  reluctantly,  and  have  watched  its  effects 
closely,  and  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  say  that  none  of  the  evil 
consequences  urged  against  its  adoption  have  been  recognizable. 
On  the  contrary,  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  convicts 
seems  to  improve,  and  the  prison  is  almost  self-sustaining. 

There  is  a  strong  sentiment  among  the  directors  of  the  prison, 
which  is  participated  in  by  the  Governor,  by  our  Board,  and  to 
some  extent  by  the  public,  in  favor  of  indeterminate  sentences  to 
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the  prison,  constituting  the  convict  a  co-operative  agent  with  the 
officers  in  determining  the  time  of  his  own  release;  and  the  law- 
making power  of  our  State  is  gradually  approaching  this  theory  by 
liberalizing  the  good  time  laws.  Our  legislature  passed  an  act,  at 
its  last  session,  which  entitles  the  convict,  for  good  conduct  and  a 
faithful  performance  of  his  duty,  to  a  diminution  of  time  from  the 
term  of  his  sentence  much  more  liberal  than  any  previous  law, 
amounting  to  one-half  his  time  after  the  fifth  year,  and  transporta- 
tion to  any  part  of  the  State  when  free. 

The  Milwaukee  House  of  Correction,  a  local  prison  for  Milwaukee 
county,  and  under  the  control  of  the  county  board  of  supervisors, 
has  not  been  as  fortunate  in  its  management  as  the  state  prison. 
Instead  of  adopting  the  more  humane  and  reformatory  discipline 
of  modern  prisons,  it  has  been  retrogressive  until  its  worst  features 
became  intolerable  and  of  public  notoriety.  Our  board,  by  order 
of  the  governor,  made  an  investigation  into  its  management,  and 
reported  the  facts  and  their  conclusions  thereon,  which  led  to  an 
entire  change  in  the  officers  of  the  institution;  but  the  law  was  not 
changed  as  recommended.  A  subsequent  visit  showed  marked  im- 
provement in  the  management;  but  the  same  legal  compost  of 
inmates,  juvenile  delinquents,  vagrants,  persons  found  drunk  and 
disorderly,  paupers,  those  who  could  not  pay  a  fine  for  violation  of 
ordinance,  and  hardened  villains  representing  every  crime  known 
to  the  law  except  murder.  We  are  of  the  opinion,  and  so  reported, 
that  the  treatment  required  by  these  various  classes  of  persons  is 
so  widely  different  as  to  forbid  their  being  inmates  of  the  same 
institution.  This  subject  will  probably  receive  proper  attention  by 
the  next  legislature. 

Our  legislature,  at  its  last  session,  materially  modified  the  law 
prescribing  the  procedure  for  committing  persons  to  the  insane 
hospitals,  so  as  to  provide  that  at  any  stage  of  the  examination  the 
person  alleged  to  be  insane,  or  any  relative  or  friend  acting  in  his 
behalf,  shall  have  the  right  to  demand  that  the  question  of  sanity 
shall  be  tried  by  a  jury,  and  the  trial  shall  be  in  the  presence  of 
the  person  supposed  to  be  insane,  who  has  the  right  to  be  assisted 
by  counsel.     This   bill  re^ceived  the   support  of  our  board.     Our 
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opinion  was  that  the  question  of  sanity  should  be  tried  by  a  jury 
in  some  cases,  and  that  this  bill  vested  the  right  to  demand  such 
trial  with  the  proper  parties. 

The  State  Hospital,  by  building  a  projection  on  the  south  side  of 
each  longitudinal  wing,  has  been  enlarged  to  accommodate  120 
more  patients.  This  improvement,  enlarging  and  modernizing  the 
hospital,  was  without  the  authority  of  law,  which  has  justly  sub- 
jected the  management  to  severe  criticism,  and  finally  led  to  a 
legislative  investigation  —  now  in  progress.  The  Northern  Hos- 
pital continues  the  same  as  reported  last  year. 

One  of  the  legal  requirements  of  our  Board  is  to  annually  in- 
spect the  poor-houses  of  the  State,  for  the  purpose,  among  other 
specified  duties,  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  insane  inmates,  and 
whether  such  arrangements  are  made  for  their  care  as  humanity 
demands^  with  power  to  make  recommendations  only.  This  re- 
quirement, which  has  been  faithfully  performed  for  the  ninth 
time,  has,  I  am  gratified  to  say,  resulted  in  great  practical  benefit 
to  the  insane.  It  is  superfluous  to  say  to  this  conference  of  ex- 
perts, that  we  found  on  our  first  tours  of  inspection  that  humanity 
had  a  just  claim  for  better  arrangements.  But  being  converts  to 
the  popular  do^ma  of  State  Hospitals  for  all  the  insane,  and  not 
doubting  its  speedy  accomplishment,  our  recommendations  for 
improved  poor-house  arrangements  were  all  of  a  temporary  char- 
acter, while  we  annually  urged  upon  the  legislature  the  necessity 
and  importance  of  increasing  the  hospital  accommodations  as  rap- 
idly as  possible,  then  only  sufiicient  for  350  patients.  Within  the 
next  six  years  succeeding  the  organization  of  our  Board,  the  State 
almost  trebled  its  hospital  capacity,  which  was  fully  occupied  with- 
out materially  diminishing  the  number  under  poor-house  care. 
During  this  time  there  was  under  the  partial  State  supervision,  a 
noticeable  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  latter,  especially 
in  counties  having  asylum  buildings  partially  separated  from  the 
poor-house.  These  facts,  taken  in  connection,  led  to  the  belief 
among  the  members  of  our  Board  that  it  was  not  practicable,  nor 
would  it  be,  under  efficient  supervision,  desirable,  to  furnish  State 
hospitals  for  the  chronic  pauper  insane;  that  they  would  be  in  bet- 
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ter  condition  mentally  and  physically  as  inmates  of  an  asylum  in 
connection  with  a  poor-house,  where  the  farm,  garden,  house  and 
barn  would  furnish  that  most  effective  restorative  of  this  class, 
light  employment  to  all  who  could  be  induced  to  engage  in  it. 
Among  so  small  a  number,  and  by  a  little  tact  on  the  part  of  the 
superintendent,  he  could  offer  extra  inducements  by  accommodat- 
ing each  one  with  employment  suited  to  his  inclination  or  ca- 
pacity, which  would  be  impracticable  in  one  of  our  large  State 
hospitals,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  labor  is,  necessarily,  per- 
formed by  machinery  or  employes,  and  the  balance  is  required  to 
be  done  under  a  surveillance  which  renders  it  so  distasteful  as  to 
be  resisted,  or  if  performed  to  counteract  its  good  effects;  and 
that  the  average  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance  in  the  county  asy- 
lum would  be  less  than  one-half  that  of  the  State  hospital. 

Entertaining  these  views,  and  required  to  recommend  such 
changes  and  additional  provisions  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for 
efficiency  and  economy^  our  Board  originated  a  bill  authorizing 
county  asylums  for  the  care  of  the  chronic  insane,  which,  after 
being  so  modified  by  the  legislature  as  to  defeat  its  original  object, 
in  order  to  allow  Milwaukee  county  to  rival  the  State  in  hospital 
structure,  was  passed  and  is  now  a  part  of  our  statutes.  Under 
its  provisions  that  county  erected  buildings  which  will  accommo- 
date 250  insane  persons,  embracing]  every  supposed  good  feature 
of  the  best  modern  hospital  structures,  which  is  now  occupied  by 
the  county  insane.  This  is  the  only  asylum  that  has  been,  or  in 
our  opinion,  will  be  erected  under  the  provisions  of  this  law,  as 
many  of  the  larger  counties  have  separate  asylum  buildings  in 
connection  with  their  poor-houses  which  they  deem  sufficient,  and 
regard  a  compliance  with  its  provisions,  involving  an  entirely  inde- 
pendent establishment  as  unnecessary  and  expensive,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  induced  to  engage  in  such  an  enterprise.  Acting  upon 
this  opinion,  our  Board  again  brought  forward  the  original  propo- 
sition contained  in  the  county  asylum  measure,  to  allow  our  Board 
to  designate  such  counties  as  in  our  opinion  had  suitable  accommo- 
dations for  the  proper  care  of  the  chronic  insane,  and  file  a  list  of 
them  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  counties  so 
4— Char. 
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.  designated  may  undertake  the  care  of  the  chronic  insane  with 
compensation  from  the  State,  such  counties  as  shall  make  proper 
provision  to  be  added  to  the  list,  and  any  county  failing  to  prop- 
erly and  humanely  care  for  the  insane  under  its  charge,  to  be 
stricken  from  it,  and  the  insane  transferred  to  some  other  asylum, 
■where  they  can  rece'ive  proper  care.  This  bill,  with  a  single 
*'  rider "  authorizing  the  Board  of  Charities  to  contract  with  the 
trustees  of  the  Milwaukee  county  asylum  for  the  care  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  insane  convicts  at  Waupun,  passed  the  legislature, 
but  failed  to  become  a  law  because  of  an  omission  to  order  the 
"  ayes  and  noes"  on  its  final  passage. 

We  shall  present  this  measure  again,  and  in  doing  so  we  are  not 
unmindful  that  the  poor-house  is  in  bad  repute  as  a  place  for  the 
insane,  but  we  have  found  it  in  Wisconsin  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment to  the  extent  of  the  demands  of  legal  authority  or  public 
opinion,  and  know  that  its  disrepute  is  the  result  of  inefficient  su- 
pervision. The  county  board,  with  power  to  act,  is  proverbially 
negligent.  The  State  Board  of  Charities  with  authority  only  to 
recommend,  is  powerless,  and  the  general  public  is  oblivious  to 
their  existence.  With  no  better  supervision,  our  State  hospitals 
would  excel  the  poor-houses  in  nothing  except  their  masonry  and 
their  extra viagance. 

The  popular  and  current  opinion  on  idiots  has  been  changed 
by  the  successful  operation  of  several  state  institutions,  where 
they  are  so  trained  and  instructed  as  to  render  them  useful  to 
themselves,  and  fitted  to  learn  some  of  the  ordinary  trades,  or  to 
engage  in  farm  labor  or  other  useful  occupation.  These  practical 
results  render  their  claim  to  the  privileges  of  an  institution  which 
will  give  them  an  equal  chance  with  others,  so  obvious  and  un- 
answerable that  the  mere  statement  of  the  facts  should  be  sufficient 
to  secure  the  necessary  legislation.  We  shall  again  present  their 
claims,  with  the  hope  that  they  will  receive  favorable  consideration. 
The  economic  importance  and  equitableness  of  establishing  a  state 
institution  for  the  education  of  feeble  minded  children  has  been 
urged  in  several  of  our  annual  reports.  We  claim  that,  in  common 
with  other  children,  they  have  the  right  to  such  an  education  aS' 
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they  are  eusceptible  of  receiving,  at  public  expense;  that  the  coa- 
tinued  refusal  or  neglect  of  the  state  to  provide  an  institution  for 
their  proper  development,  while  it  taxes  their  means  of  support, 
not  only  to  carry  on  the  common  schools,  but  for  the  education  of 
the  other  defectives,  is  a  wrong  which  can  no  longer  find  justifica- 
tion on  the  hypothesis  that  they  are  not  susceptible  of  bein^  edii- 
cat6d« 
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L    THE  REQUISITES  OF  A  GOOD  JAIL. 

The  true  theory  of  a  jail  is  that  it  should  be  a  place  of  detention^ 
for  those  accused  of  crime,  and  not  a  place  of  punishment  for  those 
convicted  of  petty  offenses.  These  should  be  sent  to  district  work- 
houses. 

But  the  State  of  Wisconsin  still  adheres  to  the  clumsy  and  bar- 
barous plan  of  putting  into  the  same  place  all  persons  who  need  to 
be  detained  for  any  cause,  and  all  persons  who  are  punished  by 
law  with  less  than  the  State  Prison,  and  more  than  a  fine  which 
they  are  able  to  pay,  thus  coupling  together  two  entirely  separate 
objects.  The  only  exception  is  in  Milwaukee  county,  which  sepa- 
rates these  two  classes,  the  one  in  the  jail  and  police  stations,  the 
other  in  the  House  of  Correction.  No  other  county  is  large  enough 
to  afford  two  such  institutions.  This  object  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  the  State  establishing  houses  of  correction,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  Wisconsin  will  eventually  adopt  this  policy. 

But  meanwhile  the  following  can  be  said  of  jails  upon  the  pres- 
ent plan,  a  large  part  of  which  is  also  applicable  to  jails  used  merely 
as  places  of  detention. 

A  good  jail  ought  to  be  built  and  managed  with  reference  to 
four  objects: 

1.  Safe  keeping  of  prisoners. 

2.  Health  of  prisoners. 

3.  Classification  of  prisoners. 

4.  Employment  of  prisoners. 

No  jail  can  be  considered  a  perfect  jail,  unless  all  these  requis- 
ites of  a  good  jail  are  perfectly  secured  in  its  construction  and 
management.  No  jail  which  does  not  at  least  secure  the  first  two 
points,  of  safe  keeping  and  health  of  prisoners,  can  be  justified 
by  public  opinion,  as  it  now  is.  And  public  opinion  ought  to  be 
educated  up  to  the  point  of  demanding  that  every  jail  should 
properly  classify  and  employ  its  prisoners. 

I.  Safe  Keeping  of  Pbisoners.  —  To  be  secure,  a  jail  should 
be  built  wholly  of  stone  or  brick.  All  the  outer  walls  should  be 
built  of  brick  or  stone.     No  wood  or  lath  and  plaster  should  be 
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used  in  the  outer  walls,  or  in  any  partition.  The  cells  and  other 
interior  divisions  should  be  of  iron.  The  floor  should  be  of  large 
and  heavy  stones,  or  of  iron.  These  materials,  besides  making  it 
harder  for  the  prisoners  to  break  out,  also  make  the  jail  fire-proof, 
"which  is  desirable. 

All  avenues  of  escape  should  be  properly  guarded.  A  chain  is 
only  as  strong  as  its  weakest  link,  and  a  jail  is  only  as  secure  as 
its  most  insecure  spot.     The  weak  places  in  a  jail  are  apt  to  be: 

1.  The  windows.  4.  The  roof. 

2.  The  door.  5.  The  privies. 

3.  The  floor.  6.  The  cell  locks. 

1.  The  windows, —  These  can  be  sawed  through  with  fine  steel 
saws,  harder  than  the  iron  of  the  window  bars.  One  clumsy  ex- 
pedient adopted  in  some  jails  is  to  mass  so  many  sets  of  bars  in  the 
windows  as  to  baffle  the  patience  and  wear  out  the  tools  of  the 
most  determined  jail  breaker.  A  better  way  is  to  have  bars  of 
hardened  steel,  which  cannot  be  sawed  through,  so  set  in  the  stone 
work  that  they  cannot  be  dug  out  or  pried  out. 

There  is  also  danger  at  the  windows  of  friends  outside  passing 
in  saws  or  other  tools.  In  many  jails  this  is  prevented  by  a  high 
board  fence  built  close  around  the  jail,  effectually  shutting  off  all 
ventilation,  at  least  in  the  lower  story.  A  good  jail  yard  built  of 
brick  or  stone  at  some  distance  from  the  jail  is  better  to  prevent 
communication,  and  far  better  for  other  reasons. 

2.  The  door, —  Where  the  jail  door  opens  immediately  into  the 
corridor  in  which  the  prisoners  are  confined,  it  becomes  a  man  trap 
for  the  jailer,  who  is  liable  to  be  assaulted  with  some  weapon  as 
he  opens  the  door,  by  a  prisoner  lying  in  wait  for  him.  The  jailer 
once  knocked  down,  and  possession  gained  of  the  keys,  a  rush  for 
liberty  is  the  next  move  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners. 

To  avoid  all  danger  of  this,  the  jail  doors  should  not  open  directly 
into  the  corridor  in  which  the  prisoners  are  allowed  in  the  daytime. 
Either  a  second  grated  corridor  should  intervene,  or  at  least  there 
should  be  a  little  space  between  two  doors,  and  the  inner  door 
should  be  grated,  and  either  be  cylindrical  enough  for  a  man  to 
stand  in  it  and  see  each  side,  or  have  a  part  of  it  jut  out,  so  that 
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by  putting  the  bead  ia  it  the  jailer  can  look  each  way  before  open- 
iDf^  the  door.  With  ordinary  caution  on  the  part  of  the  jailer,  this 
will  entirely  prevent  his  being  knocked  down  as  he  enters,  by  a 
prisoner  standing  just  beside  the  door. 

An  additional  point  in  the  door  is  to  have  a  little  opening  in  it 
through  which  food  can  be  passed  and  dishes  returned,  thus  saving 
the  six  daily  openings  and  shuttings  of  the  door  needed  for  handing 
in  food  and  returning  dishes  when  the  sheriff's  family  is  left  alone. 

3.  The  floor,  —  If  the  floor  is  properly  constructed,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  prisoners  to  dig  out.  Plank  floors  or  floors  of  small 
stone  are  objectionable  on  this  ground.  Occasionally  it  i^  possi- 
ble to  build  immediately  upon  the  natural  rock,  as  in  the  State 
Prison  at  Waupun.  Where  that  is  impossible,  the  next  best  thing 
is  to  make  a  floor  that  cannot  be  pried  up  or  broken  through. 

4.  The  roof,  —  In  one  of  the  strongest  jails  in  this  state,  in  which 
everything  had  been  constructed  with  a  view  to  absolute  security, 
by  an  oversight  the  roof  was  neglected.  As  a  result,  two  prison- 
ers climbed  upon  the  iron  cage  and  dug  out  through  the  roof  and 
then  escaped. 

The  roof  should  be  protected  with  boiler  iron  which  cannot  be 
broken  through. 

5.  The  privies,  — Wherever  vaults  are  used,  the  privy  is  apt  to 
be  the  weak  spot  in  the  jail.  They  are  almost  always  set  next  to 
the  outer  wall.  The  seats  are  very  often  of  wood.  When  the 
vaults  are  cleaned  out,  they  are  reached  by  loosening  the  founda- 
tion stones  next  to  them.  Prisoners  are  usually  set  to  do  this  disa- 
greeable work.  By  the  time  they  have  finished  cleaning  the  vaults, 
it  would  show  unusual  stupidity  in  them  if  they  did  not  see  that  all 
they  needed  to  escape  would  be  to  pry  up  the  privy  seat,  let  them- 
selves down  into  the  vault,  now  clean,  knock  out  the  loose  stones 
of  the  foundation  wall,  crawly  out  and  be  free. 

If  vaults  must  be  used  at  all,  the  seats  of  the  privies  should  be 
of  iron  securely  fastened,  and  the  outer  wall  should  be  laid  up 
solid  after  cleaning  out  the  vaults.  A  better  plan  is  to  have 
regular  sewers  flushed  with  water,  which  keep  themselves  clean 
and  do  not  afford  any  avenue  of  escape. 
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6.  The  Cell  Locks.  —  The  cells  should  be  fastened  at  night  by 
a  single  bar  for  each  corridor,  like  that  in  use  at  the  State  Prison 
and  in  several  jails  in  the  state.  Where  padlocks  are  used,  it  is 
possible  for  expert  prisoners  to  pick  them  by  reaching  through 
between  the  bars  or  in  some  cases  to  pry  them  off  from  within.  If 
these  bars  fer  each  corridor  are  moved  by  levers  in  an  outer  cor- 
ridor, as  in  some  jails,  there  is  additional  security. 

Besides  these  precautions  a  jail  ought  always  to  be  so  constructed 
as  to  give  a  jailor's  residence  in  part,  and  peep  holes  should  be  so 
constructed,  as  in  the  State  Prison,  that  the  jailor  can  at  any  time 
see  what  is  going  on  in  the  jail  without  being  himself  seen. 

II.  The  Health  op  Prisoners. —  A  jail  should  be  so  built  as 
to  be  light,  dry,  warm,  well  ventilated,  and  with  proper  facilities 
for  sewerage  and  for  bathing.  The  basement  of  a  court  house 
should  never  be  used  as  a  jail;  for  besides  being  almost  always  inse- 
cure, it  is  quite  sure  to  be  dark,  damp,  poorly  ventilated  and  with 
defective  sewerage. 

The  sewerage  of  a  jail  needs  special  attention.  In  a  city  which 
has  a  system  of  sewerage,  the  sewerage  of  the  jail  only  needs  to  be 
connected  properly  with  the  general  system  of  the  city.  In  a  place 
where  there  is  no  general  system  of  sewerage,  a  special  system  on 
the  same  principle  can  be  constructed,  by  the  use  of  a  reservoir  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  jail,  supplied  by  a  force  pump  or  a  windmill. 

As  new  comers,  especially  tramps,  are  often  dirty  and  infected 
with  vermin,  a  bath  room  is  needed,  in  which  to  clean  them  up  be- 
fore putting  them  into  their  cells,  and  an  occasional  bath  is  needed 
by  all  the  prisoners. 

Ventilation  seems  to  be  disliked  by  the  architects  of  jails.  The 
only  provision  for  it  usually  is  by  outer  windows,  which  are  rarely 
opened,  and  even  these  are  very  frequently  barricaded  by  a  high 
board  fence  close  by  them. 

Each  cell  ought  to  have  a  ventilating  hole  in  one  of  the  inside 
corners,  leading  into  flues  passing  up  inside  the  chimney.  In  sum- 
mer the  windows  ought  to  be  left  partly  open. 

The  methods  of  making  jails  light  and  dry  and  warm,  do  not 
need  discussion.     All  the  sunlight  should  be  given   consistently 
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•with  the  safekeeping  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  jail  should  stand 
north  and  south,  so  that  the  sun  can  come  into  every  corridor, 
with  its  purifying,  life-giving  rays,  some  time  each  day.  Mrs.  He- 
mans'  words  are  too  true  of  many  jails  in  this  State: 

"  Captive,  in  whose  narrow  cell 
Sunshine  hath  not  leave  to  dwell." 

It  is  a  shame  to  the  civilization  of  Wisconsin,  that  we  still  per- 
sist in  putting  so  many  prisoners  into  utterly  unhealthy  places.  It 
is  hard  enough  for  persons  accustomed  to  out  door  life,  to  stay  all 
the  time  indoors  in  enforced  idleness,  without  having  their  air 
poisoned  vdth  noxious  stenches,  foul  breath,  and  dampness.  Except 
for  the  fact  that  nearly  all  prisoners  are  in  good  health  and  that 
they  stay  but  a  short  time,  there  would  be  many  deaths  in  our  jails. 
As  it  is,  many  prisoners  doubtless  lay  the  foundation  of  disease  in 
the  damp,  dark,  un ventilated  cells  and  corridors  of  our  jails.  A 
few  jails,  and  only  a  few,  can  be  called  healthful  places. 

III.  Classification  of  Prisoners.  —  If  proper  sanitary  ar- 
rangements are  needed  for  the  physical  health  of  prisoners,  a  proper 
classification  is  needed  for  the  moral  well  being  of  many  of  them. 
When  prisoners  are  herded  together  without  distinction  of  age  or 
character,  the  jails  become  schools  of  crime  and  vice.  The  har- 
dened offenders  teach  the  young  and  comparatively  innocent,  or 
those  arrested  for  their  first  crime,  lessons  in  the  art  of  preying  on 
society,  and  of  breaking  jail  or  otherwise  escaping  punishment. 
Bere  in  the  long  and  weary  hours  of  imprisonment,  many  a  tale  of 
past  adventure  in  crime  is  rehearsed,  many  a  plan  is  laid  for  future 
crime,  many  a  jail  friendship  is  made,  which  will  hereafter  ripen 
into  comradeship  in  crime,  and  many  a  plan  of  escape  is  concocted. 
The  young  are  taught  that  "  the  world  owes  them  a  living,"  and 
that  it  is  not  crime,  but  being  causfht  in  it,  which  is  to  be  dreaded. 

Visiting  a  jail  you  are  liable  to  find  mingled  indiscriminately 
together,  (1)  professional  criminals  waiting  trial  for  State  prison 
offenses,  (2)  non-professionals  who  have  committed  some  crime  in 
the  heat  of  passion,  but  who  are  not  of  criminal  tendencies,  (3)  in- 
nocent persons  accused  of  crime,  (4)  insane  persons,  frantic  or  filthy, 
(5)  idiots,  usually  filthy  in  their  habits,  (6)  persons  sentenced  to 
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jail  for  some  petty  offense,  usually  drunkenness  or  assault  and  bat- 
tery, (7)  dirty  tramps  sentenced  as  vagrants,  (8)  tramps  who  have 
asked  for  a  night's  lodging  and  been  put  in  the  jail  as  a  "  tramp 
hotel,"  and  (9)  per^ions  held  as  witnesses.  In  some  counties  the 
only  place  for  a  person  who  is  sick  and  without  money  or  friends,  is 
the  county  jail.  All  these  incongruous  classes,  under  our  laws,  may 
meet  in  a  jail.  And  almost  any  jail  contains  representatives  of 
several  of  these  classes,  mingled  together  in  unrestrained  inter- 
course, with  little  or  no  attompt  to  classify  them.  Boys  as  young 
as  twelve  or  thirteen  have  been  found  this  year  in  jail  with  har- 
dened criminals. 

All  these  persons  are  thrown  together  in  enforced  idleness. 
Their  only  labor  is  occasionally  sawing  a  little  wood  or  other 
chores  under  the  oversight  of  the  jailer,  and  in  many  jails  not  even 
this.  Their  only  recreation  consists  in  handling  a  greasy  pack  of 
cards,  in  telling  stories,  or  in  looking  at  the  low  pictures  with 
which  the  cell  walls  are  often  decorated.  They  rarely  have  any 
considerable  amount  or  variety  of  reading  matter. 

A  proper  classification  of  prisoners  would  prevent  many  of  the 
evils  arising  from  their  herding  together.  But  to  accomplish  this, 
jails  ought  to  be  constructed  in  so  many  divisions  that  classes  can 
be  made  and  adhered  to. 

With  a  small  number  of  prisoners,  and  a  small  jail,  classification 
becomes  practically  impossible.  But  in  the  larger  counties  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  jails  cannot  be  so  constructed  as  to  allow 
at  least  four  classes  of  the  male  prisoners.  Such  a  separation  is 
by  no  means  a  perfect  one,  but  it  is  perhaps  the  best  practicable 
now  under  the  jail  system.  It  is  in  the  larger  jails,  where  there 
are  always  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners,  that  a  classification 
of  prisoners  is  needed  most,  and  where  it  is  also  most  possible. 
If  work  is  to  be  provided  for  prisoners  sentenced  to  the  county 
jail,  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  is  desirable  that  they  occupy  a  different 
corridor  and  be  under  different  rules  from  the  rest.  Four  classes 
is  the  least  number  that  ought  to  be  made.  It  is  a  classification 
easily  carried  out  in  the  construction  of  a  jail.  For  one  corridor 
can  face  each  way  in  each  of  the  two  stories,  thus  making  four 
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divisions.  And  many  of  the  jails  now  existing  could  be  easily 
reconstructed  in  this  form. 

The  great  fault  with  the  cage  plan  of  constructing  a  jail,  is  that 
it  does  not  provide  for  a  sufficient  classification  of  the  prisoners. 
But  the  cage  plan  could  probably  be  modified  by  the  use  of  a  little 
more  boiler  iron,  so  as  to  give  opportunity  to  keep  the  different 
classes  of  prisoners  sepai^ate.  If  this  can  be  done,  this  will  be  the 
best  kind  of  a  jail  now  existing. 

IV.  Occupation  of  Prisoners.  —There  is  but  one  jail  in  this 
State  which  furnishes  any  regular  work  for  prisoners,  the  jail  in 
Dane  county.  In  Milwaukee  county,  the  House  of  Correction  takes 
the  place  of  the  jail  for  prisoners  sentenced  to  hard  labor.  With 
these  exceptions,  prisoners  sentenced  to  the  county  jail  with  hard 
labor,  generally  spend  their  time  in  the  exceedingly  hard  labor  of 
telling  stories  and  playing  cards.  Except  for  the  name  of  being  in 
jail,  the  easiest  way  for  a  lazy  fellow  to  pass  the  winter  is  to  steal' 
something  of  small  value,  have  a  spree  on  the  proceeds,  then  go  to 
jail,  where  he  is  supported  in  idleness  at  the  expense  of  the  county." 
It  is  obvious  that  this  is  very  poor  economy,  as  well  as  an  encour- 
agement to  petty  crime  for  that  part  of  the  community  who  do  not 
care  for  the  mere  name  of  being  in  jail.  Such  people  ought  not 
to  be  supported  in  idleness  at  the  expense  of  the  honest  and  indus- 
trious part  of  the  community.  And  even  if  their  work  is  not  of 
very  much  value  immediately,  it  is  well  worth  while  to  keep  them 
at  work  for  its  moral  effect  on  them  and  others.      ^ 

For  this  purpose,  every  jail  ought  to  have  a  secure  jail  yard,  at 
least  half  an  acre  in  size,  with  a  high  stone  wall  surrounding  it. 
Within  the  yard,  but  at  a  distance  from  the  wall,  there  should  be  a 
shed  for  shelter  in  stormy  weather.  In  this  yard,  under  guard,  all 
prisoners  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  jail  should  be  made  to 
work  at  sawing  wood,  breaking  stone,  or  other  unskilled  labor. 
All  the  wood  used  in  the  jail  or  court  house  can  well  be  sawed  by 
the  prisoners.  An  agreement  can  usually  be  made  with  the  city  or 
village  in  which  the  jail  is  located,  to  do  the  hauling,  if  the  pris- 
oners break  the  stone  in  the  jail  yard.  Of  course,  all  the  cleaning 
and  other  work  around  a  jail  should  be  done  by  the  prisoners,  as 
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it  usually  is  at  present;  and  all  tramps  who  apply  for  lodging  and 
breakfast  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  show  their  muscle  in 
breaking  stone  or  sawing  wood. 

In  the  larger  counties,  an  acre  or  more  of  ground  can  be  pro- 
vided with  shops,  and  some  simple  manufacture  can  be  carried  on 
by  the  prisoners,  under  a  foreman  and  a  guard,  which  will  go  far 
toward  paying  for  the  cost  of  feeding  aud  guarding  the  prisoners. 
We  understand  that  Rock  county  has  already  bought  some  land 
near  the  jail,  with  the  intention  of  establishing  a  work  house  in 
connection  with  the  jail,  at  an  early  day. 

The  best  method  of  furnishing  occupation  to  this  class  of  pris- 
oners, however,  as  long  as  the  state  does  not  furnish  district 
houses  of  correction,  is  to  provide  that  the  small  counties  which 
cannot  easily  provide  for  work  for  their  small  number  of  prisoners, 
should  send  their  prisoners  to  those  jails  or  houses  of  correction 
which  can  provide  proper  occupation  for  convicted  prisoners. 

By  comparing  these  requisites  of  a  good  jail  with  the  detailed 
reports  of  visits,  and  statistics,  which  follow,  it  will  be  seen  that 
many  jails  in  Wisconsin  are  insecure  and  unhealthful,  and  that 
very  few  provide  any  proper  classification  or  employment  of 
prisoners. 


II.    NOTES  OF  VISITS  TO  JAILS. 

BROWN    COUNTY   JAIL. 

Visited  by  the  Secretary  November  25.  This  is  a  basement  jail. 
The  jailer's  family  are  separated  from  the  prisoners  only  by  a  single 
door  on  each  side.  Food  is  passed  to  the  prisoners  from  the  kitchen 
through  a  hole  in  the  door,  covered  with  a  slide.  The  jail  was 
clean,  and  in  as  good  shape  as  a  basement  jail  can  be  expected  to 
be  in.  Only  one-half  of  the  jail  part  is  occupied  at  present.  The 
other  half  is  used  as  a  wash-room,  and  to  confine  female  prisoners, 
when  there  are  any.  There  were  two  prisoners  at  the  time  of  the 
visit. 
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CHIPPEWA  COUNTY  JAIL. 

Visited  October  22,  by  the  Secretary.  This  excellent  jail  has 
been  previously  described.  A  furnace  with  registers  and  a  venti- 
lating flue,  supply  ample  heat  and  pure  air.  And  a  reservoir  above 
gives  water  for  sewerage  purposes. 

In  the  lower  tiers  of  cells  the  two  privies  were  a  little  broken, 
which  was  the  only  fault  noticeable.  When  visited,  there  were 
two  prisoners  only.  An  insane  man  had  been  sent  to  the  hospital 
the  day  before. 

The  sheriff  was  dangerously  ill  at  the  time  of  the  visit. 

COLUMBIA    COUNTY   JAIL. 

Visited  July  16.  Judge  Clark,  editor  of  the  State  Register,  ac- 
companied the  Secretary.  The  jail  is  very  pleasantly  located  in  the 
midst  of  a  lawn  and  garden  of  four  acres,  in  the  city  of  Portage. 
The  jail  contains  fourteen  single  cells,  besides  a  separate  cell  for 
women.  The  privy  vaults,  directly  under  the  end  of  the  jail,  have 
been  cleaned,  and  ventilators  have  been  put  in.  At  the  time  of 
our  visit  there  were  four  prisoners;  one  for  larceny,  one  held  for 
trial  on  a  charge  of  rape,  and  two  insane  men. 

Of  the  two  insane  men,  one  was  epileptic,  and  was  violent  after 
his  fits,  which  occurred  once  a  month.  He  pleaded  earnestly  to  be 
taken  out,  or  at  least  to  be  allowed  to  be  free  during  his  regular 
lucid  intervals.  It  certainly  seems  as  though  some  arrangement 
might  be  made  for  such  a  case  as  his  to  prevent  his  injuring  him- 
self and  others,  and  yet  to  furnish  him  employment  during  the  time 
he  is  not  dangerous. 

CRAWFORD   COUNTY   JAIL. 

Visted  April  19th  by  H.  H.  Giles.  Was  found  clean  and  orderly. 
Had  three  inmates  for  vagrancy  and  one  insane  man. 

For  a  basement  jail  this  one  answers  the  purpose  of  a  prison  as 
well  as  any  in  the  state,  yet  like  all  others  of  the  kind  is  unsafe. 

DANE   COUNTY   JAIL. 

Visited  by  the  Secretary  August  23;  also  several  times  by  Mr. 
Giles.     Tnis  jail  is  built  of  stone  and  is  located  in  the  same  yard 
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as  the  court  house  in  the  city  of  Madison.  Two  cells  have  four 
bunks  each,  and  the  rest  two  each,  making  the  total  capacity  of 
the  jail  32.  The  largest  number  at  any  one  time  this  year  has 
been  30.  The  beds  are  comfortable  and  the  cells  and  beds  are 
•clean  except  on  the  lower  right  hand  side,  which  is  reserved  for 
tramps.  Perhaps  it  not  possible  to  keep  a  tramp  hotel  entirely 
free  from  vermin,  even  by  washing  the  men  and  burning  up  their 
clothes  if  infected  with  vermin,  as  Sheriff  Baldwin  does.  A  bath 
room  is  greatly  needed  here. 

There  have  been  221  commitments  since  October  1,  of  whom  57 
■were  drunk  or  drunk  and  disorderly. 

The  day  wh||b  visited  there  were  eighteen  prisoners  of  whom  six 
were  vagrants;  four  sentenced  for  petty  offences;  three  held  for 
trial,  and  five  insane.  Of  the  insane,  three  were  only  temporarily 
detained,  till  they  could  be  properly  disposed  of.  The  other  in- 
sane men  are  harmless  and  work  around  the  jail. 

This  is  the  only  jail  in  the  State  in  which  work  is  regularly  pro- 
vided for  all  vagrants  and  others  sentenced  for  petty  offenses. 
Back  of  the  jail  is  a  yard  surrounded  by  a  high  stone  fence,  in 
which  the  prisoners  break  stone  under  guard.  This  yard  pays  for 
itself  every  year,  by  frightening  away  tramps,  and  thus  reducing 
the  county  expenses. 

The  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  have  furnished  the 
prisoners  papers  and  tracts,  and  Miss  Ella  A.  Giles,  the  Librarian 
of  the  Madison  Free  Library,  has  kept  them  supplied  with  books 
from  the  library. 

Sheriff  Baldwin  has  had  a  considerable  number  of  professional 
oriminals  pass  through  his  hands,  and  having  gained  their  confi- 
dence has  learned  their  histories.  One  very  interesting  fact  is 
shown  in  these  histories.  Nearly  all  of  these  professional  crimi- 
nals were  neglected  children  in  the  streets  of  some  city,  who  were 
picked  up  by  thieves  and  burglars  and  trained  in  crime. 

DODGE  COUNTY  JAIL, 

Visited  September  14,  by  the  Secretary,  accompanied  by  Hon, 
John  Solon,  County  Clerk.     This  is  a  two  story  stone  building, 
with  the  upper  story  for  the  jailor's  residence  and  the  lower  for  the 
5  —  Char. 
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prisoners.  In  the  lower  story  there  are  four  single  and  two  double 
cells,  with  a  capacity  of  thirteen.  The  arrangement  of  cells  and 
corridors  is  awkward.  There  were  no  sheets  on  the  beds.  The 
privies  are  little  rooms  over  vaults,  which  smell  badly,  and  afford 
very  convenient  avenues  of  escape  for  prisoners,  by  which  two  es- 
caped this  summer  but  were  recaptured.  Iron  seats,  securely  fast- 
ened to  the  wall,  would  make  the  jail  more  secure. 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  there  were  eight  prisoners,  one  insane, 
five  waiting  trial,  and  two  committed  for  petty  offenses.  Of  those 
waiting  trial,  three  were  boys,  two  charged  with  rape  and  one  with 
highway  robbery. 

In  the  absence  of  the  sheriff  the  records  could  not  be  obtained, 
but  on  another  visit  the  following  facts  were  gathered  from 
them.  There  had  been  thirty-two  commitments  since  October  1, 
nine  of  whom  were  drunk  and  disorderly,  and  only  one  a  vagrant. 
One  was  held  as  a  witness.  He  was  a  stranger  passing  through, 
and  was  assaulted  and  robbed  with  serious  injuries.  He  was  held 
in  jail  two  and  a  half  months  as  a  witness,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  his  assailant  sent  to  Waupun  for  five  years. 

DOOR   COUNTY   JAIL. 

Visited  July  23,  by  Mr.  Elmore  and  the  Secretary.  The  old  jail 
was  burned  down  some  time  ago,  and  until  a  new  jail  is  built,  the 
Sturgeon  Bay  lockup  is  used  by  the  county.  This  contains  four 
cells,  with  beds  and  blankets.  During  the  year  there  have  been 
only  two  county  prisoners,  held  for  a  few  days  each,  and  five  police 
cases. 

There  is  one  insane  man,  violent  and  filthy,  who  has  been  held 
here  for  a  year  and  a  half,  at  a  cost  of  $14.00  a  week  to  the  county. 
By  transporting  him  to  the  Milwaukee  County  Asylum,  as  has 
been  done,  since  our  visit,  the  cost  is  reduced  to  about  $1.75  a 
week. 

A  new  jail  is  to  be  built  soon,  to  match  the  elegant  new  court 
house. 
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DUNN   COUNTr   JAIL. 

Visited  by  the  Secretary  October  23.  This  is  a  brick  buildiDor, 
with  the  sheriff's  residence  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  jail  in  the 
second  story.  There  are  four  compartments,  all  separate.  Two  of 
these  contain  eacli  a  corridor,  with  three  cells,  and  two  are  large 
rooms.  All  are  lined  with  boiler  iron,  and  have  barred  windows. 
The  whole  is  heated  by  a  furnace,  and  w^ell  ventilated.  The  jail  is 
comfortable  for  the  prisoners,  and  is  well  arranged  for  classification 
of  prisoners.  But  when  pinery  boys  on  a  spree  are  shut  up  there, 
it  is  very  nois}^  for  the  sheriff's  family,  as  the  floor  is  not  deadened. 
There  is  no  police  station,  and  not  even  a  village  organization  in 
Menominee.  The  jail  was  very  clean.  There  was  only  one  pris- 
oner, sentenced  for  drunkenness  for  thirty  days. 

EAU    CLAIEE   COUNTY   JAIL. 

Visited  by  the  secretary,  October  23.  This  was  the  third  effort 
made  to  see  the  jail,  and  was  at  last  successful  only  by  going  to 
the  jailer's  residence,  over  the  river,  and  waiting  for  him  to  come 
home. 

The  jail  is  left  at  night  in  charge  of  the  prisoners.  The  jail  is 
a  part  of  the  basement  of  the  court  house,  the  rest  of  which  is  oc- 
cupied by  offices  and  boiler  rooms.  The  jail  consists  of  one  large 
room,  containing  a  cage  of  four  cells ,  with  two  bunks  in  each. 
There  is  no  separate  place  for  female  prisoners.  The  room  is  un- 
safe. The  week  of  the  visit  two  prisoners  had  escaped  by  digging 
through  the  thin  brick  wall,  into  the  boiler  room,  with  a  piece  of 
steam  heating  apparatus,  and  thence  out.  Two  others  refused  to 
follow  them,  and  were  the  only  prisoners  at  the  time  of  the  visit. 
The  entrance  to  the  jail  is  an  ingeniously  contrived  man  trap  for 
the  jailer.  A  barred  door  is  on  the  outside,  where  it  is  not  needed, 
and  a  tight  wooden  door  on  the  inside.  Several  times  the  prison- 
ers have  improvised  a  slung  shot  out  of  a  stone  in  a  stocking,  and 
stood  waiting  for  the  door  to  be  opened,  to  strike  the  jailer  and 
escape.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  jailer  was  saved  from  death 
or  injury  in  this  manner  by  the  humanity  of  some  of  the  prisoners, 
who  restrained  their  more  violent  comrades. 
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The  ventilation  is  poor.  There  is  no  sewerage,  and  pails  alone 
are  used.     The  food  and  bedding  were  good. 

A  new  jail  is  imperatively  demanded,  and  several  officers  and 
leading  citizens  were  visited  and  talked  with  on  this  subject. 
Meanwhile  the  jailer  should  live  in  the  court  house,  and  doors  and 
walls  should  be  so  changed  as  to  provide  a  tolerable  degree  of 
security. 

FOND   DU   LAC   COUNTY  JAIL. 

Visited  by  Mr.  Giles  and  the  secretary,  May  10.  This  jail  is  a 
fine  stone  building,  with  room  for  forty  prisoners  in  the  rear,  be- 
sides the  rooms  in  part  used  for  an  office  and  for  the  sheriff's  family. 
The  largest  number  confined  here  at  any  one  time  during  the  win- 
ter was  fifteen.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  there  were  five  prisoners, 
of  whom  one  was  insane,  and  one  illegally  imprisoned  on  the  order 
of  a  country  justice,  who  was  released  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
the  next  day. 

The  jail  was  in  its  usual  good  condition. 

GRANT    COUNTY   JAIL. 

Mr.  Geo.  M.  Guernsey,  formerly  county  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Grant  county,  accompanied  the  Secretary  on  his  visit,  June  23. 
This  jail  was  built  with  the  expectation  of  having  a  jailors'  resi- 
dence afterwards  built  on  in  front,  which  has  not  yet  been  done. 
The  separation  of  the  sheriff's  residence  from  the  jail  is  inconven- 
ient in  many  respects. 

This  is  one  of  the  better  jails  of  the  state.  It  is  built  upon  a 
plan,  which  though  by  no  means  perfect,  is  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  plan  of  most  jails.  The  cells  are  made  of  boiler  iron, 
and  the  corridors  are  protected  by  a  net  work  of  bar  iron.  There 
are  twelve  cells  with  two  bunks  each.  And  the  women's  room 
contains  six  iron  bunks.  The  jail  is  heated  by  a  furnace.  The 
sewerage  is  defective.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  there  was  one 
prisoner,  charged  with  bigamy.  He  was  then  practically  in  soli- 
tary confinement,  which  he  found  hard  enough.  As  he  could  not 
read  English,  the  sheriff  found  difficulty  in  providing  him  reading 
matter.     He  promised  to  get  him  some  German  newspapers. 
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As  far  as  the  sheriff  could  learn,  there  had  been  no  tramps  in 
Grant  county  during  the  past  year. 

GREEN   COUNTY   JAIL*. 

Visited  by  the  Secretary,  September  23.  This  has  many  of  the 
requisites  of  a  good  jail.  But  the  bars  to  the  windors  can  be  sawed 
through,  and  the  patches  upon  some  of  them  showed  that  prisoners 
had  attempted  escape  that  way.  The  arrangement  of  the  corridor 
is  such  that  there  are  places  in  the  jail  which  cannot  be  seen  from 
the  doorway  to  the  sherifi''s  office.  In  one  of  these  places  it  is  that 
the  attempt  was  made  to  saw  out.  The  privies  were  not  in  very 
good  shape.  The  food  for  breakfast  was  inspected  and  found  good, 
consisting  of  bread  and  butter,  meat,  potatoes  and  coffee,  all  of 
good  quality  and  well  cooked. 

There  were  6  prisoners,  4  awaiting  trial,  one  sentenced  for  selling 
liquor  in  the  no-license  village  of  Brodhead,  and  one  drunk  and 
disorderly,  brought  in  the  night  before.  Of  the  four  waiting  trial, 
one  was  charged  with  murder  and  one  with  forgery. 

During  the  year  there  had  been  77  comraitterl,  of  whom  one  was 
a  woman;  34  were  drunk  and  disorderly,  and  8  were  vagrants. 

JACKSON    COUNTY    JAIL. 

Visited  by  the  Secretary,  0<3tober  21.  This  is  the  best  small  jail 
in  the  State,  and  has  been  fully  described  in  a  previous  report. 
The  cage  upstairs  is  impregnable.  The  danger  is  in  letting  pris- 
oners stay  daytimes  in  the  corridor.  Two  prisoners  cut  their  way 
through  the  roof  and  escaped,  but  were  recaptured.  The  last  pris- 
oners confined  here  had  maliciously  injured  the  sewerage,  but  it 
can  be  easily  repaired. 

When  visited,  there  were  two  prisoners,  one  for  assault  upon  his 
wife,  and  one  drunk  and  disorderly.  Both  were  downstairs.  The 
register  intended  for  ventilation,  had  been  stuffed  with  old  papers 
to  prevent  ventilation. 

A  sheriff's  residence  should  be  built  on  in  front. 

JEFFERSON    COUNTY   JAIL. 

Visited  by  the  secretary  May  12  and  December  16,  and  by  Dr. 
Reed  several  times.  This  is  a  two  story  brick  building,  with  sheriff's 
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residence  in  front.  With  the  court  house,  just  finished,  the  public 
buildings  are  an  ornament  to  the  village. 

The  jail  is  well  arranged  to  provide  for  the  classification  of  pris- 
oners. There  are  four  corridors,  with  five  cells  in  each,  and  two 
bunks  in  a  cell,  thus  making  room  for  forty  prisoners.  Each  corri- 
dor is  entirely  separate  from  the  rest,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
any  prisoner  to  be  seen  by  any  other  prisoners  than  those  in  his  own 
corridor.  The  present  sheriff  separates  the  prisoners  mostly  on  the 
principle  of  nationality,  to  save  quarreling.  One  corridor  is 
specially  arranged  for  hard  cases;  each  cell  has  a  double  door,  the 
inner  one  a  barred  door;  the  outer  one  of  solid  iron,  but  a  little 
shorter  at  the  top  and  bottom,  so  as  to  give  a  chance  for  light  and 
air.  The  classification  is  not  upon  the  best  principles,  but  is  much 
better  than  the  usual  plan  of  herding  all  prisoners  together  indis- 
criminately. 

Ventilation  is  by  means  of  holes  above  and  below  in  the  corner 
of  each  cell.  The  hole  in  the  floor  seemed  to  be  usually  covered 
up  with  a  slop  bucket  by  the  prisoners.  The  sewerage  is  excellent; 
by  means  of  a  reservoir  filled  by  a  force  pump,  and  self-acting 
privy  seats.  The  prisoners  wash  in  common  wooden  pails.  A 
wash  sink  ought  to  be  put  in  each  corridor.  The  sewerage  all  goes 
into  a  great  reservoir  behind  the  jail,  and  distant  a  rod  or  so.  Two 
questions  were  asked  in  regard  to  this  reservoir.  The  first  was, 
what  will  be  done  when  this  reservoir  is  full,  and  the  second  was 
whether  the  contents  do  not  leach  away  through  the  soil  to  the 
danger  of  wells  in  the  vicinity.  The  answers  were  that  it  would 
be  a  long  time  before  this  hole  filled  np,  because  it  was  carried 
down  through  the  clay  to  a  water  bearing  vein  or  stratum  of  gravel, 
and  that  the  effect  upon  the  wells  in  the  line  of  its  leakage  had 
not  been  thought  of.  A  proper  sewer  ought  to  be  built  to  the 
river,  and  these  dangers  would  be  avoided. 

To  prevent  communication  with  the  outside  world  a  high  board 
fence  has  been  built  close  around  the  jail,  thus  largely  preventing 
ventilation  through  the  windows. 

At  the  time  of  the  last  visit  there  were  ten  prisoners;  one  charged 
with  burglary,  three  sentenced  for  larceny,  three  for  vagrancy. 
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and  the  rest  for  various  micor  offenses.  Among  these  was  an  in- 
sane man  who  has  a  passion  for  burning  buildings,  and  was  there- 
fore sent  from  the  poorhouse  to  the  jail,  and  a  boy  seventeen  years 
old,  who  had  been  in  the  industrial  school,  and  who  had  been 
released  on  the  petition  of  his  neighbors.  He  was  now  in  for 
larceny. 

The  following  rules  were  printed  on  card  board  in  large  type  and 
posted  up  in  a  conspicuous  place.  As  far  as  could  be  seen,  these 
rules  were  observed.  The  sheriff's  management  of  the  jail  and 
of  the  prisoners  is  most  excellent. 

Rules  and  Regulations  of  this  Jail.— A.1I  the  inmates  of  this  jail  will 
observe  the  following  rules: 

1.  Ko  obscene  language  will  be  allowed. 

2.  All  of  the  inmates  will  be  required  to  keep  their  cells  clean  and  beds 
made  up  every  day,  if  able  to  do  so. 

3.  No  one  will  be  allowed  to  deface  the  walls  or  any  part  of  the  jail  in  any 
manner. 

4  Kone  of  the  inmates  will  be  allowed  to  converse  with  persons  outside 
of  the  jail,  or  speak  to  any  one  passing  by,  or  make  fun  of  or  scorn  any  one 
in  or  about  the  jail. 

5.  All  inmates  will  be  seated  when  people  are  visiting  the  jail,  and  will 
speak  to  no  one  only  when  they  are  spoken  to,  and  then  to  answer  in  a  gentle- 
manly manner. 

6.  Inmates  will  be  required  to  clean  the  jail  everyday  and  keep  themselves 
clean. 

7.  No  card  playing,  dice,  or  any  game  of  any  kind  will  be  allowed. 

8.  No  chewing  or  smoking  of  tobacco  unless  purchased  by  the  inmates. 

9.  Inmates  will  retire  to  their  cells  at  sun-down  and  be  let  out  at  sun-rise 
of  each  day. 

10.  No  singing,  loud  talking,  or  noise  of  any  kind  will  be  allowed. 

Any  one  disobeying  the  above  rules  will  be  punished  for  each  and  every 
oflense,  and  not  exceeding  twenty  days  on  bread  and  water. 

A..  Brown,  Sherif. 

JUNEAU   COUNTY    JAIL. 

The  Secretary  was  accompanied  in  this  visit,  October  7,  by  the 
Hon.  P.  R.  Briggs,  and  County  Superintendent  W.  G.  Spence. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  jails  in  the  State,  and  was  fully  described 
in  our  last  report. 
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We  renew  our  recommendations  that  a  strong  yard  should  be 
built  for  exercise  and  labor  of  the  male  prisoners. 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  there  were  two  female  prisoners;  one  in- 
sane, and  one,  a  feeble  minded  kleptomaniac,  for  larceny.  There 
were  nine  men;  eight  sentenced  for  petty  crimes,  and  one  awaiting 
trial  for  burglary.  The  latter  was  sick,  and  was  receiving  special 
and  kindly  attention  from  Sheriff  Hyde. 

Commitments  for  the  year,  79;  of  whom  32  were  vagrants,  6 
drunk  and  2  insane. 

Of  the  vagrants,  one  was  a  woman,  well  known  as  such  in  Juneau 
county.  Owning  a  farm,  she  prefers  to  live  by  begging.  A  sen- 
tence of  60  days  given  her  has  probably  cured  her  for  a  time. 

KENOSHA   COUNTY   JAIL. 

Visited  May  16  by  Mr.  Giles  and  the  secretary;  also  July  13  hj 
the  secretary.  This  jail  combines  nearly  all  the  faults  which  are 
possible  in  a  jail.  It  is  insecure;  it  is  unhealthy;  both  for  the 
prisoners  and  for  the  sheriff's  family;  it  has  no  separate  place  for 
female  prisoners  except  in  the  part  occupied  by  the  sheriff's  family,, 
and  it  is  liable  to  be  overcrowded. 

After  several  years  pressure  by  this  Board,  an  effort  was  made 
last  spring  to  build  a  new  jail.  That  question  was  made  the  issue 
in  all  or  nearly  all  the  voting  precincts  in  the  county;  a  county 
board  was  elected  with  a  majority  opposed  to  building  a  new 
jail. 

According  to  the  last  Blue  Book,  Kenosha  county  has  no  in- 
debtedness, and  its  annual  valuation  is  almost  exactly  the  average 
of  the  county  assessments.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  another  effort  to 
build  a  new  jail  will  be  made  soon,  and  will  be  successful. 

As  we  saw  it,  the  sheriff,  for  the  high  crime  of  political  success, 
was  sentenced  to  live  with  his  family,  for  two  years,  in  a  dark, 
damp  cellar  with  two  women,  one  of  them  violently  insane,  and 
separated  by  only  the  thickness  of  a  single  door  from  the  jail,, 
which  contained  insane  men,  idiots,  criminals,  accused  persons,  and 
a  constant  stream  of  dirty  tramps,  more  in  number  than  in  any 
other  county  in  Wisconsin. 
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At  the  time  of  the  first  visit,  a  prisoner  who  had  escaped  and 
been  recaptured,  was  locked  in  a  dark,  gloomy  cell  for  security;  a 
maniac  was  pacing  back  and  forth,  in  a  space  set  ofiP  by  wooden 
bars,  like  a  wild  beast,  muttering  incoherently  to  himself,  and 
threatening  every  one  who  approached  him;  two  idiots  were  wan- 
dering up  and  down  the  corridor,  with  vacant  faces,  and  two  little 
boys  were  lying  on  blankets,  in  the  lightest  place  they  could  find. 
These  boys  had  been  sent  by  their  mother  to  gather  driftwood  on 
the  lake  shore  with  a  boat,  and  had  been  arrested  by  a  farmer  for 
picking  up  driftwood  on  his  land.  They  were  fined  very  lightly  by 
a  justice,  and  committed  to  jail  in  default  of  paying  their  fine. 
Their  drunken  father  thought  they  could  earn  their  fine  easiest  in 
jail.     They  were  released  at  once  on  the  fine  being  paid. 

The  insane  have  since  been  removed  to  the  Milwaukee  County 
Insane  Asylum,  and  the  sheriff  rejoices  that  "that  obnoxious  odor 
has  been  removed  with  them.  We  can  now  breathe  freely  without 
holding  our  noses." 

LA    CROSSE    COUNTY   JAIL. 

Visited  by  Mrs.  Fairbanks,  with  Mr.  John  Mather,  Oct.  25. 
Substantial  stone  building;  Mr.  Buttles  sherifi";  accommodations 
for  thirty  prisoners.  We  found  19  inmates,  all  men  and  boys; 
seven  of  the  men  were  called  out,  while  we  were  there,  by  the 
police  ofiicer  to  receive  their  sentence  or  pay  fines.  One  man  has 
been  here  seven  months,  waiting  trial  for  forgery;  one  several 
months  for  robbing  the  mail,  and  an  intelligent,  fine  looking  young 
man  was  put  in  for  three  months,  drunk  and  disorderly.  Beds  are 
hammocks,  and  they  say  there  is  no  chance  for  vermin  to  accumulate 
in  them;  tolerably  clean  for  Monday  morning,  as  Sabbath  night 
almost  always  fills  up  the  jail  with  transient  boatmen,  tramps  and 
drunkards.  Halls  heated  with  wood  stoves.  The  lower  hall,  in 
which  there  are  no  windows,  so  no  chance  for  ventilation,  must  be 
at  times  very  damp  and  unhealthy;  the  smell  from  the  vault  was 
very  perceptible.  The  bread  smelled  sweet,  but  I  noticed  it  lying 
in  some  of  the  cells  un tasted.  They  have  no  butter;  coffee  and 
tea,  not  every  day,  but  several  times  a  week.  It  would  seem  that 
three  dollars  and  a  half  should  give  much  better  fare. 
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Some  of  the  beds  were  not  as  clean  as  they  might  be,  and  we 
suggested  that  sheets  were  much  easier  to  wash  than  woolen 
blankets. 

By  the  Secretary.  The  construction  of  this  jail  is  utterly  wrong 
in  having  no  doors  or  windows,  and  consequently  no  ventilation  in 
the  lower  story.     It  is  like  trying  to  ventilate  a  well. 

Recent  improvements  are,  that  the  rough  stone  walls  have  all 
been  cementod  over,  thus  destroying  the  harbor  for  vermin,  which 
formerly  abounded  here;  that  hammocks  have  been  substituted  for 
the  old  board  bunks,  and  that  a  system  of  sewerage  has  been  intro- 
duced. One  other  improvement  is  needed,  and  that  is  to  put  in  a 
cage  in  place  of  the  gloomy  stone  cells,  and  properly  ventilate 
the  whole  jail. 

The  W.  C.  T.  U.  visit  the  jail  frequently,  and  make  arrange- 
ments for  different  clergymen  in  the  city  to  conduct  services  there 
from  time  to  time. 

LA.    FAYETTE    COUNTY    JAIL. 

Visited  June  22,  accompanied  by  Gen.  Bintliff,  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health.  We  found  a  stone  structure  back  of  the  court 
house  and  separate  from  it,  containing  three  cells  below  and  three 
above,  with  a  capacity  for  twelve  prisoners.  At  the  time  of  our 
visit  there  were  four  prisoners,  one  serving  out  a  fine  for  assault 
and  battery,  two  awaiting  trial,  and  an  insane  man  on  his  way  to 
the  State  Hospital,  as  he  informed  us. 

MANITOWOC   COUNTY   JAIL. 

Visited  October  14,  by  the  Secretary,  accompanied  by  Hon.  C. 
E.  Estabrook  and  Mayor  Schuette. 

This  is  a  basement  jail,  but  has  been  so  tinkered  up  as  to  cure 
some  of  its  worst  faults.  It  is  now  well  ventilated  in  each  cell, 
and  the  privy  is  kept  clean  and  sweet  by  disinfectants  and  by  two 
ventilating  flues.  Sheets  were  on  the  beds,  and  everything  seemed 
clean  and  comfortable. 

The  removal  of  the  insane  to  the  Milwaukee  County  Asylum  has 
relieved  the  jail  greatly.     One  congenital  idiot  was  returned  from 
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Milwaukee,  and  is  now  in  jail.  At  the  secretary's  suggestion,  he 
has  since  been  remov^ed  to  a  better  place  for  him. 

At  the  time  of  this  visit  there  were  four  prisoners;  the  aforesaid 
idiot,  one  man  sentenced  for  some  petty  offense,  one  man  awaiting 
trial  for  incest  with  his  daughter,  and  one  young  woman  for  mur- 
dering her  mistress,  according  to  her  own  confession  for  no  cause 
and  in  a  brutal  manner. 

There  have  been  ^2  prisoners  during  the  year,  of  whom  five 
were  sentenced  for  vagrancy  and  26  were  drunk  and  disorderly, 

MARATHON    COUNTY   JAIL. 

Visited  December  22,  by  W.  W.  Reed.  The  jail  is  just  finished 
and  was  unoccupied.  The  following  description,  furnished  by  John 
Mercer,  architect  and  builder,  gives  a  true  picture  of  this  creditable 
institution: 

Marathon  County  Jail  and  Jailer's  Residence.—  It  is  a  two-story 
brick  building,  with  stone  basement  under  entire  building.  The  basement 
consists  of  wood  room,  vegetable  room,  ash  room,  furnace  room  and  cistern. 
The  size  of  residence  part,  36x40  feet,  and  33  feet  high.  Height  of  ceilings 
on  first  floor,  12  feet;  and  second  floor,  11  feet.  The  first  floor  contains 
kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  district  attorney's  office,  sheriff 's  office  and 
two  halls,  each  hall  containing  a  flight  of  stairs  to  second  story.  The  sec- 
ond story  contains  t^o  halls,  four  sleeping  rooms,  three  clothes  closets  and  a 
family  sitting  room.  The  jail  part,  size  32x34  feet,  and  26  feet  high.  Height 
of  ceiling  on  first  floor,  9  feet;  and  on  second  floor,  lOJ^  feet.  The  first  floor 
contains  six  cells,  a  hall  and  two  wash  rooms.  The  wash  rooms  are  provided 
with  all  modern  conveniences.  The  second  floor  contains  four  iron  cells, 
dimensions  5x7  feet,  ceiling  7J^  feet  higb',  with  bath  room  and  wash  room, 
which  are  also  furnished  with  all  necessary  conveniences.  The  cells  are 
made  of  l%^%  inch  bar  iron,  made  in  lattice  shape,  with  perpendicular  and 
horizontal  bars  riveted  together  at  crossing,  with  open  spaces  about  2%  inches 
square.  Outside  of  the  cells  is  a  corridor  4  feet  wide,  which  extends  from 
bath  room  to  wash  room.  This  corridor  is  enclosed  with  the  same  material 
and  made  in  the  same  manner  as  cells.  The  floor  and  ceiling  of  cells,  corri- 
dor, wash  and  bath  rooms  are  made  of  ^  inch  boiler  plate  iron.  There  is 
a  space  of  5  feet  between  cage  work  and  outside  walls  The  building  is 
heated  by  a  No.  52  Henderson  furnace.  All  c.41s  are  well  ventilated  by  a 
large  ventilating  shaft.  In  the  center  of  the  shaft  is  a  smoke  pipe  10  inches 
in  diameter.  All  cells,  wash  and  bath  rooms  and  kitchen  are  supplied  with 
water  from  a  tank  in  the  attic.    The  tank  is  supplied  by  a  force  pump  from 
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the  cistern.  The  drainage  is  to  a  cess-pool.  The  windo\vs  in  jail  part  are 
secured  with  iron  window  guards.  All  windows  in  residence  part  are 
trimmed  with  inside  blinds.  The  work  is  constructed  in  the  best  possible 
manner. 

The  mason  work  was  done  by  Henry  Froemming,  of  Wausau ;  the  iron 
work  done  by  D.J.  Murray,  of  the  Wausau  Iron  Works;  the  plumbing  done 
by  W.  E.  Goodman,  of  Milwaukee;  the  painting  and  glazing  by  Geo.  Reay, 
of  Wausau;  the  tinning  by  Heory  Butter  &  Sm,  of  Wausau,  end  the  carpen- 
ter and  joiner  work  by  John  Mercer,  of  Wausau. 

The  cost  of  the  entire  building  is  $11,000.  The  building  was  designed  and 
superintended  by  John  Mercer,  architect  and  builder,  Wausau,  and  is  a  credit 
to  his  skill  and  ability  as  a  builder,  as  well  as  an  ornament  to  the  county. 
The  building  was  inspected  by  the  committee  and  accepted,  and  is  now 
ready  for  occupancy. 

MILWAUKEE   COUNTY   JAIL. 

Visited  June  18  by  the  Secretary;  also  by  members  of  the  Board 
several  times.  This  is  situated  ia  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  on  Broad- 
way, two  blocks  north  of  Wisconsiu  street,  and,  together  with  the 
Central  Police  Station,  forms  a  double  two-story  building,  with 
oflSces  in  front,  and  a  court  yard  at  the  back,  on  the  north  side  of 
which  are  the  cells  of  the  jail,  and  on  the  south  side  the  cells  for 
women  confined  in  the  police  station,  and  the  morgue. 

In  the  jail  there  are  nine  cells  on  each  floor,  each  cell  being  in- 
tended for  one  prisoner.  Each  cell  contains  a  water  closet,  with 
good  sewerage  arrangements,  an  iron  bedstead,  with  sufficient  bed- 
ding, and  with  sheets  (a  recent  improvement)  There  are  two 
wash  stands  on  each  floor,  in  the  corridor.  In  the  women's  room^ 
there  are  five  iron  bedsteads  with  good  bedding.  In  the  basement 
is  a  bath  room,  not  often  used,  furnaces  and  kitchen. 

This  jail  has  an  advantage  over  all  other  jails  in  the  state 
in  the  fact  that  the  House  of  Correction  receives  all  persons 
sentenced  for  petty  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  But  the  United 
States  Court  is  constantly  sentencing  persons  to  the  Milwaukee 
county  jail  for  the  smaller  ofi"enses  against  United  States  laws* 
Except  for  this  fact,  this  jail  would  be  merely  a  place  of  detention 
and  not  of  punisbment.  The  police  stations  of  the  city  also  relieve 
the  jail  of  a  numerous  and  disagreeable  class  of  petty  offenders* 
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But  persons  arrested  for  drunkenness  outside  of  the  city  limits,  but 
within  the  county,  are  brought  here. 

But  after  the  great  relief  to  the  jail  thus  afforded  by  the  House 
of  Correction  and  the  police  stations,  it  still  remains  true  that  the 
jail  is  not  half  large  enough.  Eighteen  men  and  five  women  is  the 
largest  number  that  can  be  properly  cared  for,  and  that  number  is 
frequently  exceeded.  Since  October  1,  the  largest  number  at  one 
time  were  31  (November  25),  and  the  smallest  number  six  (Jan.  8). 
At  the  time  of  the  visit  the  one  woman  in  jail  was  kept  in  the 
police  station  for  lack  of  room  in  the  jail.  The  jail  ought  to  be 
doubled  in  its  capacity.  If  the  county  should  rebuild  and  enlarge 
the  jail,  there  will  be  a  opportunity  for  some  needed  improvement 
in  construction,  such  as  the  Board  of  Charities  can  readily  suggest. 

MONROE    county   JAIL. 

Visited  by  Mrs.  Fairbanks,  October  26,  also  by  the  secretary  at 
another  time.  Found  but  three  inmates —  three  young  men.  One 
had  killed  his  faather  with  an  ax;  had  been  here  seven  months, 
and,  under  the  advice  of  his  lawyers,  would  remain  here  until  the 
next  term  of  court,  in  April.  He  is  evidently  of  unsound  mind, 
and  with  his  inherited  $5,000  in  the  hands  of  his  attorneys.  The 
men  sat  by  the  table  reading  and  smoking;  hall  warmed  by  a  large 
wood  stove,  but  atmosphere  bad,  as  reported  in  previous  years; 
water  closet  open  at  the  end  of  the  main  hall,  sending  forth  the 
same  foul  odor  as  always.  The  outside  of  the  building  looks  sub- 
stantial and  neat,  making  the  inside  appearance  very  disappointing; 
the  beds  are  without  sheets,  and  pillows  without  cases;  cells  dirty 
and  poorly  ventilated.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McMillan  report  food  good, 
keepers  and  inmates  sharing  the  same  diet  —  butter  on  their  bread; 
coffee  and  tea  every  day.  Mr.  M.  vacates  the  place  in  January;  has 
been  sheriff  ten  years,  or  ^vq  terms. 

OUTAGAMIE  COUNTY  JAIL. 

Visited  May  12th,  by  H.  H.  Giles,  Contained  two  harmless  in- 
sane men,  who  have  been  inmates  between  three  and  four  years, 
and  one  insane  woman,  who  had  been  there  between  five  and  six 
years. 

The  jail  is  very  unsafe.     There  were  three  escapes  in  April  last* 
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Oh\j  six  YagrsQts  had  been,  received  during  the  year,  and  the 
total  commitments,  since  January  1st,  have  been  but  18. 

John  Brill  is  sheriff,  and  receives  $3.00  per  week  for  board  of  his 
prisoners. 

OZAUKEE    COUNTY   JAIL. 

Visited  October  13,  by  the  Secretary.  This  is  in  the  basement 
of  the  court  house,  a  stone  building.  This  jail  has  a  good  jail  yard, 
with  a  high  brick  wall,  an  unusual  improvement  in  jails.  The 
rooms  were  quite  pleasant,  and  seemed  to  be  as  comfortable  as  a 
jail  can  be  made.  The  solitary  prisoner,  charged  with  the  murder 
of  his  idiot  s^n,  was  sewing  carpet  rags,  in  default  of  any  other 
occupation.  If  he  had  been  at  all  observant,  he  could  have  escaped; 
for  his  cell  was  open  and  the  door  of  the  corridor,  thus  giving  him 
the  freedom  of  the  jail  and  the  jail  yard.  And  in  an  excess  of 
kindness,  the  outer  door  of  the  yard  opening  on  the  street  was  only 
latched,  but  unlocked.  As  the  sherifF  was  absent,  and  his  wife 
was  acting  as  jailer,  the  inspector  pointed  this  out  to  her,  and  had 
her  lock  it  unseen  by  the  prisoner. 

Thirty-five  tramps  have  been  kept  here  the  past  year,  at  half  a 
dollar  a  night. 

PEPIN    COUNTY   JAIL. 

An  evidence  of  progress  is  shown  in  this  small  county  in  the 
matter  of  a  jail.  The  present  jail  is  a  very  poor  affair,  and  we  are 
glad  to  learn  that  instead  of  patching  it  up,  the  authorities  have 
decided  to  build  a  new  one  upon  a  modern  improved  plan,  as  the 
following  from  Hon.  Miletus  Knight,  county  clerk,  will  show: 

"  At  present  our  jail  is  in  poor  condition.  In  1879,  the  county 
board,  at  its  annual  session,  instructed  the  committee  on  county 
buildings  to  repair  the  jail.  The  committee  found  so  large  an  ex- 
penditure necessary,  that  they  deferred  any  action  until  the  session 
of  1880,  at  which  time  the  board  contracted  for  a  new  jail  and  res- 
idence, the  residence  to  be  of  brick,  27x30  feet,  two  full  stories, 
the  jail  to  be  22x25  feet,  concrete  floor,  brick  walls  and  irpn  roof, 
with  "  improved  patent  chrome  steel  jail  cells,"  with  cells  for  fe- 
male prisoners  in  the  residence,  the  whole  to  be  completed  on  or 
before  the  first  of  July,  1881.    The  residence  and  jail  will  be  con- 
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neoted,  will  be  supplied  with  all  the  latest  improvements,  as  patent 
water  closets,  sewers,  etc.  When  completed,  will  be  second  to  no 
jail  in  the  state  for  security  and  comfort  of  prisoners." 

PIERCE    county   JAII.. 

Visited  by  the  Secretary,  June  10.  This  jail  is  under  the  court 
house,  but  above  ground.  There  are  three  cells  within  a  cage  made 
of  boiler  iron  and  iron  bars,  itself  entirely  separate  from  the  outer 
walls  of  the  jail.  An  unsafe  place  in  the  construction  of  the  privy 
in  the  outside  corridor  was  pointed  out  to  the  proper  officer,  who 
promised  to  remedy  it,  and  all  the  more,  as  it  was  afterward  con- 
fessed that  prisoners  had  recently  broken  out  of  jail  at  that  very 
place.  The  jail  was  otherwise  in  excellent  condition.  There  were 
two  prisoners  at  the  time  of  the  visit,  both  sentenced  for  petty 
offences. 

POLK  COUNTY  JAIL. 

Visited  by  the  Secretary  October  26,  with  Mr.  C.  E.  Hears.  The 
jail  consists  of  one  cell,  inside  of  a  small  room  in  the  first  story  of 
the  court  house.  The  cell  is  built  of  2x4  scantlings,  spiked.  The 
corridor  has  had  bars  put  on  the  windows  this  year.  The  capacity 
is  two  persons.  Five  have  been  confined  here  at  once.  The  place 
is  so  insecure  that  prisoners  are  generally  sent  to  St.  Croix  county 
jail  for  safe  keeping,  itself  one  of  the  most  insecure  jails  in  the 
State.     There  were  no  prisoners  at  the  time  of  the  visit. 

PORTAGE   COUNTY   JAIL. 

Visited  December  21,  by  Dr.  Reed.  Contained  five  prisoners, 
all  in  for  minor  offenses. 

The  jail  is  in  the  basement  of  the  court  house,  as  described  in 
some  of  our  former  reports.  There  is  insufficient  light,  ventilation 
and  drainage.  These  conditions  are  almost  always  productive  of 
uncleanliness,  and  this  jail  is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

Escapes  from  this  jail  have  been  somewhat  frequent,  there  being 
nothing  to  prevent  such  an  occurrence  but  two  or  three  feet  of 
loose  sand,  and  the  cave  or  tunnel-like  appearance  of  the  establish- 
ment would  be  likely  to  suggest  an  additional  improvement  of  that 
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kind  under  the  outside  wall  to  anyone  wishing  to  leave.  If  this 
place  is  to  be  used  as  a  jail  there  should  be  a  floor  of  large  flag- 
stones or  boiler  iron. 

RACINE   COUNTY   JAIL. 

Visited  by  Mr.  Giles  and  the  secretary  May  18.  This  jail  has 
been  frequently  condemned  in  our  previous  reports?  It  requires 
the  most  unremitting  vigilance  of  the  officers  to  prevent  a  general 
jail  delivery  at  any  time.     A  new  jail  is  very  much  needed. 

At  the  time  of  bur  visit  the  jail  was  as  clean  as  such  a  building 
conld  be  made.  From  October  1,  to  May  18,  there  had  been  375 
commitments,  of  which  114  were  for  vagrancy.  The  tramp  law  has 
reduced  the  number  of  tramps  received  in  this  jail  annually  from 
over  1,300  to  less  than  200.  There  is  no  city  police  station,  and 
the  county  jail  has  to  serve  as  one. 

Just  before  our  visit  a  sad  case  showed  the  danger  of  the  sensa- 
tional literature  of  the  day.  Two  boys  were  brought  in  for  va- 
grancy, who  were  from  respectable  families  in  another  part  of  the 
State.  They  were  afterwards  arrested  on  a  charge  of  horsestealing. 
To  use  the  sherifi's  expression,  they  were  full  of  sensational  litera- 
ture.    The  younger  was  only  twelve  years  old. 

ROCK    COUNTY   JAIL, 

Visted  September  11,  by  the  Secretary  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Volney  Atwood,  Superintendent  of  Poor;  also  visited  by  the 
Board  November  11. 

The  total  capacity  of  the  jail  is  thirty- three,  by  putting  two  in 
a  bed,  and  one  single  bed.  There  have  been  as  many  as  thirty- 
nine  in  this  jail  at  one  time  this  year.  At  the  time  of  the  first  visit 
there  were  thirteen  prisoners,  of  whom  six  were  sentenced  for 
various  offences  and  seven  were  waiting  trial.  Several  of  the  pris- 
oners were  much  superior  in  appearance  and  address  to  the  usual 
class  of  prisoners. 

As  there  are  three  separate  wards  in  this  jail,  it  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  partial  classification  of  the  prisoners,  which  is  so  far 
carried  out  as  to  separate  the  cleanly  from  the  dirty. 
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The  jail  was  quite  clean  and  well  kept.  The  food  furnished  for 
breakfast  was  inspected  and  found  to  be  good  in  quality  and  ample 
in  quantity,  consisting  of  bread,  meat,  potatoes  and  coffee. 

The  sewerage,  as  usual,  was  found  defective.  The  old  wooden 
bedsteads  upstairs,  ought  to  be  changed  into  iron  ones. 

Since  October  1,  there  had  been  708  commitments,  of  whom  213 
were  recorded  as  drunk,  or  drunk  and  disorderly,  and  271  as  va- 
grants. This  great  increase  of  vagrants  over  last  year,  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  policy  of  working  vagrants  upon  the  street 
has  been  abandoned,  and  they  are  now  fed  and  lodged  without  be- 
ing required  to  work. 

On  the  second  visit  there  were  found  16  prisoners.  One  of  these 
was  a  woman,  for  drunkenness.  Four  were  awaiting  trial,  charged 
with  State  Prison  offenses.  Eleven  were  sentenced  for  larceny, 
■drunkenness,  assault  and  battery  and  vagrancy. 

The  sewerage  ought  to  be  entirely  changed,  and  pipes,  j)roperly 
trapped,  terminating  in  the  river,  should  replace  the  present  open 
drain.     Better  ventilation  should  be  provided  for. 

The  county  has  purchased  land  next  to  the  jail,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  putting  up  shops  for  labor  for  the  prisoners,  which  is  a 
move  in  the  right  direction. 

ST.    CROIX   COUNTY   JAIL. 

Visited  by  the  Secretary  June  8.  The  jail  is  the  lower  story  of 
the  court  house.  The  sheriff's  family  live  in  the  back  part.  The 
situation  of  the  jail  on  the  ground  floor,  with  windows  easily  ac- 
cessible by  confederates  outside,  makes  the  jail  very  insecure,  and 
before  the  recent  repairs,  a  prisoner  was  very  unenterprising  if  he 
wanted  to  get  out  and  did  not.  The  fact  that  four  prisoners  escaped 
October  26,  and  four  more  November  7,  seems  to  have  awakened 
the  county  board.  The  plank  floor,  under  which  the  prisoners  dug 
out,  has  been  replaced  by  a  stone  floor.  But  there  still  remains 
no  security  against  prisoners  sawing  out  the  bars  across  the  win- 
dows of  their  cells. 

Nineteen  persons  have  been  confined  here  since  October  1,  of 
whom  six  were  tramps,  who  were  sentenced  January  15  for  nine 
6— -Char. 
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days,  and  were  fed  on  bread  and  water.  Three  others  were  ar- 
rested for  drunkenness.  There  was  one  prisoner  at  the  time  of 
the  visit,  a  horse  thief,  waiting  to  plead  guilty  before  the  circuit 
court. 

SAUK   COUNTY  JAIL. 

Visited  August  28  by  Mr.  Giles  and  the  secretary.  This  build- 
ing is  on  a  back  street  several  blocks  from  the  court  house.  An 
octagon  building  serves  for  the  sheriff's  family.  Built  on  behind 
this  is  an  old  frame  building,  which  looks  like  one  of  the  hop 
houses  so  common  in  Sauk  county.  This  is  the  jail;  a  frame 
building  with  lath  and  plaster  partitions.  It  is  obvious  that  it  can- 
not fulfill  the  first  requisite  of  a  jail,  security.  There  is  one  good 
thing  about  this  jail,  it  is  well  ventilated. 

A  new  jail  is  needed  at  once,  and  if  built  to  correspond  with  the 
poor  house,  it  will  be  one  of  the  best  jails  in  the  state. 

The  privies  have  a  bad  smell,  and  there  are  some  vermin.  The 
building  is  heated  imperfectly  by  a  furnace. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  there  were  six  prisoners,  three  for  petty 
offenses,  and  one  molatto  tramp  held  for  attempted  rape.  He  was 
chained  up  alone  on  the  day  of  our  visit  for  insubordination. 

SHEBOYGAN  COUNTY  JAIL. 

Visited  October  13,  by  the  Secretary.  This  jail  is  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  court  house,  but  is  dry  on  account  of  the  sandy  soil. 
There  are  twelve  cells,  each  for  one  prisoner.  These  cells  are 
quite  large,  and  if  necessary,  two  prisoners  could  be  put  in  each. 
They  were  clean,  and  the  privies  were  in  good  shape.  During  the 
year  the  foundations  of  the  court  house  have  been  changed,  and 
the  opportunity  was  taken  to  repair  the  privies  and  some  other 
weak  parts  of  the  jail.  As  there  are  two  separate  corridors,  there 
is  opportunity  for  some  separation  of  prisoners. 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  there  were  three  prisoners,  one  for  lar- 
ceny, one  for  vagrancy,  and  one  waiting  trial  for  forgery.  There 
were  also  three  tramps,  using  this  as  a  tramp  hotel.  They  were 
advised  to  go  to  work  at  once  on  some  one  of  the  railroads  now 
building  in  this  State.  Probably  the  advice  was  thrown  away;  for 
men  who  tramp,  in  times  like  these,  do  not  want  work. 
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The  cells  could  easily  be  improved  by  bars  shutting  all  the  cells 
at  once,  as  in  the  state  prison.  Sheriff  Otte  has  had  a  well  got  up 
jail  record  prepared.  The  record  shows  39  prisoners  during  the 
last  year.  Eight  of  these  were  committed  for  vagrancy,  nine  as 
drunk  and  disorderly,  and  one  insane.  Many  were  kept  over  night 
besides  the  few  who  were  convicted. 

A  "  cipher  dispatch  "  from  the  prisoner  charged  with  forgery  had 
been  captured  by  the  sheriff  just  before  the  visit.  The  sheriff 
handed  it  to  the  secretary  to  interpret  if  possible,  as  he  could  make 
nothing  of  it.  After  a  few  days,  the  secretary  returned  the  follow- 
ing solution  of  the  cipher  to  the  sheriff: 

^^  I  want  outside  help.  Can  you  help  me?  Let  me  Tcnow  as 
soon  as  possible.     Good  saws  or  spreader, ^'^ 

The  cipher  was  a  difficult  one,  and  complicated  by  several 
"  catches  "  in  it. 

The  sheriff  thonght  the  prisoner  would  bear  watching,  and  the 
cipher  he  attempted  to  send  shows  that  the  sheriff  was  right  in  his 
suspicions. 

yernon  county  jaijl. 

Visited  by  the  secretary,  October  29.  This  county  has  just 
built  a  new  court  house  and  jail,  inr  separate  bui/dings.  The  sher- 
iff's residence  is  of  brick;  the  jail  ^in  the  rear  is  of  stone.  When 
visited  it  was  occupied,  though  not  completed. 

There  are  rooms  for  women,  or  special  prisoners,  which  are  plas- 
tered over  heavy  walls,  with  barred  windows  and  double  doors,  one 
barred  and  the  other  of  solid  iron. 

Down  stairs,  a  room  contains  a  cage  with  boiler  iron  roof  and 
sides  and  back  of  the  cells.  The  front  of  the  cells  and  corridor 
are  of  cage  work,  6^-  inches  from  rivet  to  rivet.  Four  cells  are  set 
back  to  back  in  two  rows.  A  Jever  outside  the  cage  closes  each 
pair  of  cells,  in  addition  to  a  lock  on  each  cell.  There  are  two 
iron  bunks  in  each  cell,  making  a  capacity  of  eight  in  the  cage. 
The  sewerage  is  excellent,  and  inside  the  cage.  Prisoners  do  not 
need  to  come  out  into  the  corridor,  except  in  entering  or  leaving 
jail. ' 
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Up  stairs,  a  similar  room  has  an  old  cage  with  two  cells.  When 
needed  a  similar  cage  to  that  below  can  be  added  above. 

The  heating  is  by  stoves.  A  reservoir  is  supplied  by  a  force 
pump. 

There  were  three  prisoners  awaiting  trial  before  the  court  then 
in  session,  and  one  insane  man  out-doors.  There  had  been  twenty- 
six  prisoners  since  October  1,  1879,  of  whom  six  were  insane,  on 
their  way  to  or  from  the  hospital. 

WALWORTH   COUNTY   JAIL. 

Visited  by  Mr.  Giles  and  the  Secretary,  May  17.  The  county 
buildings  of  Walworth  county  are  in  a  fine  park  in  the  center  of 
the  pleasant  village  of  Elkhorn,  which,  on  a  small  scale,  are  to  Elk- 
horn  what  the  capitol  and  the  capitol  park  is  to  Madison.  The 
jail  is  a  neat  plain  building  of  cream- colored  brick,  fronting  on  the 
park.  Like  all  the  buildings  of  this  county,  it  was  built  with  true 
economy.  Not  a  cent  was  wasted  in  extravagance,  but  nothing 
was  scrimped  where  a  greater  expenditure  would  secure  a  useful 
result. 

The  front  of  the  jail  is  built  as  a  residence  for  the  sheriff,  and  is 
a  very  convenient  and  comfortable  home.  To  the  rear  is  the  jail 
proper.  It  is  entirely  abo^e  ground,  and  besides  the  entrance  from 
the  sheriff's  residence,  there  is  a  rear  entrance,  through  which 
prisoners  are  generally  taken.  The  inside  measurement  of  this 
apartment  is  o4  by  35  feet.  Within  this  apartment  and  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  wall  of  from  6  to  7  feet,  an  iron  cage  is  constructed 
in  which  the  prisoners  are  confined. 

This  is  a  large  double  cage,  two  stories  high,  constructed  of 
wrought-iron  bars,  each  1^  inches  wide,  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles  at  intervals  of  2^  inches  from  edge  to  edge,  or  4  inches  from 
center  to  center,  and  firmly  riveted  at  each  crossing.  The  height 
of  the  cage  is  15  feet  4  inches;  the  width  22  feet  2  inches;  the 
length  24  feet  8  inches.  The  floor  of  the  cage  is  of  solid  limestone, 
eight  inches  thick,  one  stone  for  each  cell,  so  that  there  are  no 
crevices  in  which  tools  can  be  inserted.  The  floor  of  the  second 
story  is  of  boiler  iron.    Under  the  cells  this  is  double  and  is  grouted 
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between  the  plates.  The  roof  of  the  cage  is  of  boiler  iron  and  cage 
work. 

The  cells  are  really  cages,  inside  of  the  cage.  The  front  of  each 
cell  is  of  cage  work.  The  partitions  are  some  of  them  of  cage  work 
and  some  of  boiler  iron.  There  are  8  single  cells,  each  7  feet  4 
inches  by  5  feet  5  inches.  There  are  two  double  cells,  twice  the 
above  size.     There  is  a  bath  room  and  a  water  closet  on  each  floor. 

The  width  of  the  corridor  inside  the  cage  and  outside  the  cells  is 
only  3  feet  4  inches,  which  is  too  narrow.  The  weight  of  iron  in 
the  cage  and  cells  is  about  30  tons. 

In  each  single  cell  there  are  two  bunks,  of  iron,  with  wire  wove 
spritjg  mattress,  which  is  certainly  comfortable,  and  is  also  light 
and  cleanly.  The  cells  and  bedding  are  kept  scrupulously  clean, 
and  would  do  in  any  hotel.  The  heating  is  done  by  two  common 
stoves  set  in  the  outside  corridor,  which  is  the  only  bad  thing  about 
the  jail.  Neither  heating  nor  ventilation  can  be  exactly  what  they 
should  be,  even  with  the  best  care  of  the  officers. 

There  are  two  peep  holes,  through  which  the  officers  can  see  all 
that  is  going  on  in  the  cage,  without  themselves  being  seen. 

The  sheriff  told  us  that  the  effect  on  persons  charged  with  crime, 
who  have  been  confined  in  the  jail,  is  to  make  them  despair  of  get- 
ting out,  and  therefore  to  plead  guilty,  and  be  sentenced  at  once, 
so  as  to  get  through  sooner.  Perhaps  the  sheriff's  stalwart  frame, 
and  decided  way  of  dealing  with  prisoners  may  also  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it. 

The  rooms  for  female  prisoners  are  comfortable  whitewashed 
apartments  with  light  iron  bars  on  the  windows,  and  bolted  doors, 
upstairs,  in  the  front  part  of  the  building. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  there  were  two  female  prisoners,  one 
charged  with  murder,  and  waiting  trial  on  a  change  of  venue  from 
Rock  county,  and  one  sentenced  for  three  months  for  criminal  co- 
habitation. There  were  also  seven  male  prisoners,  two  awaiting 
trial,  and  five  sentenced  for  petty  ofi^enses.  We  noticed  the  pris- 
oners had  plenty  of  newspapers  to  read. 
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WASHINGTON   COUNTY  JAIL, 

Visited  October  21,  by  Mr.  Giles,  Mrs.  Fairbanks,  and  the  Sec 
retary.  In  the  sheriff's  absence,  his  wife  showed  us  around.  She 
acts  as  jailer  when  he  is  gone,  and  seems  to  make  an  efficient  one. 

The  jail  is  an  old  frame  building,  irregularly  divided  into  cells 
by  lath  and  plaster  partitions.  The  outer  walls  and  the  partitions 
are  strengthened  by  eight  inch  planks  in  the  walls,  and  the  win- 
dows are  barred.  There  are  five  rooms  or  cells,  two  of  them  of 
good  size.  Altogether,  the  capacity  of  the  jail  is  about  ten  pris- 
oners. An  expert  jail  breaker  would  find  little  trouble  in  escap- 
ing. There  is  a  jail  yard  with  a  high  board  fence.  The  cells  and 
bedding  were  quite  clean. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit,  there  were  two  prisoners,  one  for  lar- 
ceny, committed  in  a  drunken  spree,  and  one  for  contempt  of  court. 

Since  October  1,  1879,  there  has  been  11  prisoners;  none  for  va- 
grancy or  drunkenness. 

WAUKESHA   COUNTY   JAIL. 

Visited  August  19  by  Mr.  Elmore  and  the  Secretary,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Sleep,  superintendent  of  the  Wisconsin  Industrial 
School  for  Boys.  The  jail  is  a  stone  building  back  of  the  court 
house,  with  a  capacity  for  14  prisoners.  At  the  time  of  our  visit 
there  were  nine  prisoners;  three  awaiting  trial,  and  six  sentenced 
for  petty  offenses.  There  have  been  as  many  as  28  at  one  time, 
mostly  tramps.  There  is  no  separate  place  for  women.  When 
there  are  female  prisoners,  they  are  consequently  imprisoned  in  the 
jury  room  in  the  court  house.  These  facts  show  that  the  jail  is  too 
small  to  accommodate  the  regular  prisoners  and  the  great  number 
of  tramps  who  stop  here.  We  find  by  the  records  that  there  have 
been  201  commitments  since  October  1.  Of  these,  six  were  females 
and  112  were  vagrants.  Of  the  vagrants,  only  four  were  sentenced 
under  the  law,  and  these  for  a  brief  time.  We  believe  that  a  strict 
enforcement  of  the  tramp  law,  by  sentencing  all  tramps  to  hard 
labor  upon  the  streets  for  several  days,  would  much  reduce  the 
number  of  these  pests  in  Waukesha. 

The  jail  was  found  clean  as  far  as  water  could  make  it,  but  the 
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tramps  had  left  remembrances  of  themselves  in  the  shape  of  vermin 
of  several  kinds,  which  ought  to  be  exterminated.  The  only  privy 
is  a  cell  in  which  pails  are  set.     The  stench  is  not  pleasant. 

WINNEBAGO    COUNTY   JAIL. 

Visited  by  Mr.  Giles  and  the  Secretary  May  11.  The  jail  occu- 
pied the  basement  of  the  court  house.  In  the  report  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Reform  for  1878,  it  was  said:  "  This  jail  is 
in  no  sense  a  fit  place  in  which  to  confine  human  beings.  It  is 
dark,  damp,  and  unwholesome.  There  should  be  some  authority 
outside  of  Winnebago  county  to  condemn  it  and  prevent  it  from 
being  used,  even  as  a  place  of  detention  for  suspected  offenders." 

Since  that  was  published  Judge  Pulling  stated  in  court  that  he 
should  allow  no  more  prisoners  to  be  confined  there,  unless  the 
sewerage  was  changed  and  the  jail  cleaned,  but  should  send  all 
prisoners  to  some  other  county  jail.  His  attention  had  been  called 
to  it  by  Mr.  Giles  in  a  personal  interview,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  the  sewerage  was  changed,  new  stools  were  put  in,  construct- 
ed so  as  to  be  flooded  with  water  when  used,  and  the  jail  cleaned 
a,nd  made  as  wholesome  a  place  as  a  stone  basement  can  be  made. 

This  jail  is  in  the  best  condition  we  have  ever  found  it,  and  we 
cannot  see  how  it  can  be  further  improved,  so  long  as  it  remains 
in  the  basement. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  there  were  seven  prisoners,  one  drunk 
and  disorderly,  one  tramp,  two  for  contempt  of  court,  one  for 
assault  upon  his  father  while  drunk,  one  on  a  charge  of  attempted 
rape,  and  one  for  petit  larceny.  Our  attention  was  at  once  at- 
tracted by  the  ingenious  and  complex  carvings  whittled  out  by  Mr, 
Joseph  Collier,  who  had  been  in  jail  nearly  a  year  awaiting  a  trial. 
Some  of  them  had  been  exhibited  at  the  Northern  Fair  and  other 
places,  and  were  really  remarkable  achievements. 

The  total  commitments  from  October  1  to  May  11,  were  273,  of 
whom  85  were  drunk  and  disorderly  and  107  vagrants.  Mr.  Hume 
told  us  that  the  effect  of  the  tramp  law  was  very  healthy,  and  that 
the  genuine  tramps  had  nearly  disappeared.  The  cases  of  va- 
grancy, he  said,  were  nearly  all  honest  workmen  going  north  in 
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search  of  work,  who  asked  for  a  night's  lodging  in  the  jail  for  lack 
of  money. 

All  the  wood  is  now  cut  by  the  prisoners  here,  and  the  effect 
on  them  of  having  work  to  do  is  healthy. 

III.    NOTES  OF  VISITS  TO  POLICE  STATIONS- 

MILWAUKEE  CENTRAL  POLICE  STATION. 

Visited  by  the  Secretary  June  18;  also  a  few  days  before  by  Mr. 
Giles.  Back  of  the  police  offices,  which  are  in  good  condition,  i& 
one  of  the  worst  dens  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  In  a  small,  dark 
room  only  ventilated  by  two  doors,  close  shut  at  night,  and  poorly 
lighted,  are  four  single  and  two  double  cage  cells,  furnished  only 
with  bare  benches  and  slop  buckets.  The  whole  place  is  only  in- 
tended to  hold  eight  men.  But  sometimes  there  are  twenty  or 
more  arrested  and  held  over  night,  and  in  addition,  there  have  been 
as  high  as  thirty  "  lodgers,"  that  is,  vagrants  who  ask  for  a  place  to 
sleep  over  night.  The  effect  of  putting  so  many  persons,  mostly 
ill-smelling  persons,  into  one  little  room,  can  be  imagined.  The 
policemen  described  the  stench  on  a  winter  morning  as  something 
frightful. 

The  women's  rooms  consist  of  three  cells,  with  good  beds,  and 
one  dark  cell,  for  women  crazy  drunk,  and  inclined  to  smash 
things.  These  cells,  as  well  as  the  station  keepers'  rooms,  are  sit- 
uated directly  over  the  morgue,  in  which  decomposing  human 
bodies,  fished  out  of  the  river  are  often  kept  for  hours  and  days  to* 
gether.  The  women's  cells  front  toward  the  corridors  of  the 
county  jail,  and  sights  and  sounds  pass  freely  across,  which  are 
not  always  of  the  most  edifying  character. 

A  new  and  greatly  enlarged  police  station  is  greatly  needed. 
Meanwhile,  if  any  way  can  be  found  to  keep  out  the  vagrant  lodg- 
ers, it  would  improve  the  condition  of  the  station  greatly,  as  the 
following  table  of  such  lodgers  will  show: 

Number  lodgers  at  Central  Station  ia  December,  1879 516 

Number  lodgers  at  Central  Station  in  January,  1880 290 

Number  lodgers  at  Central  Station  in  February,  1880 380 
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Number  lodgers  at  Central  Station  in  March,  1880 496 

Number  lodgers  at  Central  Station  in  April,  1880 339 

Total 3.021 


The  morgue  should  also  be  removed  to  some  other  place. 

A  copy  of  the  above  was,  by  vote  of  the  Board,  sent  to  the 
Mayor,  and  by  him  transmitted  to  the  Common  Council,  soon  after 
the  date  of  this  visit.  We  have  not  learned  that  any  action  has 
yet  been  taken. 

WEST    SIDE   POLICE    STATION. 

Visited  by  the  Secretary  July  13.  This  station  is  a  great  con- 
trast to  the  central  police  station.  It  is  commodious  and  clean. 
There  are  five  cells,  with  room  for  ten  persons;  364  arrests  have 
been  made  since  October  1,  only  a  part  of  whom  were  held  over 
night;  382  lodgers  have  been  accommodated  in  the  same  time. 
Five  tramps  have  been  sentenced  to  the  House  of  Correction. 

SOUTH    SIDE    POLICE    STATION. 

Visited  by  the  Secretary  July  13.  This  is  almost  a  model  for  a 
police  station.  Back  of  the  office  is  a  cage  in  several  compart- 
ments, in  a  room  large  enough  for  ventilation,  all  kept  very  clean. 
Tramps  are  accommodated  with  the  soft  side  of  a  board  upon  the 
top  of  the  cage.  Lodgers  of  better  character  have  clean  beds  up 
stairs  in  a  pleasant  room.  It  is  well  to  have  a  good,  clean,  com- 
fortable place  to  which  the  police  can  take  wanderers  who  are  not 
tramps  nor  drunkards,  but  are  out  of  money  and  cannot  find  a 
shelter  for  the  night. 

LA    CEOSSE    CITY   POLICE    STATION. 

Since  January  1, 1880,  no  prisoners  have  been  committed  to  this 
under  ground  dungeon.  The  jail  is  used  now  as  a  police  station. 
The  world  moves. 

EOND   DU   LAC   CITY   POLICE   STATION. 

Visited  by  Mr.  Giles  and  the  Secretary  May  10.  This  contains 
six  single  cells  and  four  double  cells,  besides  the  office.  It  is  used 
for  all  cases  of  drunk  and   disorderly,  vagrancy,  and  other  petty 
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offenses.  The  night  of  our  visit  there  was  no  one  confined.  We 
heard  of  a  person,  once  of  good  character  and  position,  who  had 
been  in  the  police  station  and  jail  altogether  one  year  out  of  the 
last  two  years.  An  inebriate  asylum  is  needed  for  such  a  case. 
There  are  no  beds  furnished  here;  simply  wooden  benches  are  pro- 
vided. The  records  show  commitments  from  one  to  fourteen  days. 
We  think  in  cases  of  commitment  beyond  one  day,  a  mattress 
should  be  provided. 

CHIPPEWA   FALLS   LOCKUP. 

Visited  by  the  Secretary,  October  22.  The  lockup  was  estab- 
lished this  spring,  to  accommodate  the  limited  police  force  better 
than  the  jail  did.  The  lockup  is  in  the  center  of  the  city  in  the 
basement  of  a  business  block.  It  consists  of  three  fair  sized 
rooms,  with  accommodation  for  perhaps  a  dozen  cases  of  drunk  and 
disorderly.  One  of  the  rooms  has  a  mattress  and  is  used  for 
drunken  women. 

BELOIT    POLICE    STATION. 

Visited  November  12th  by  Dr.  Vivian,  Mrs.  Fairbanks  and  the 
Secretary.  This  consists  of  a  small  building  on  the  bank  of  Rock 
river,  containing  six  small  cells,  with  good  ventilation,  and  appar- 
ently to  be  warmed  by  a  stove  not  set  up.  One  cell  contained  a 
dirty  mattress  and  dirty  blankets.  The  stench  of  the  privy  even 
in  cold  weather  was  strong.  There  were  no  prisoners.  The  Mar- 
shall being  absent,  no  statistics  of  the  number  confined  during  the 
year  can  be  given. 

STEVENS   POINT    CITY   LOCK-UP. 

Visited  December  21,  1880,  by  Dr.  Reed.  This  is  a  new  stone 
building  about  24  by  32  feet,  with  ofiice  in  front  and  four  cells  in 
the  rear,  two  on  each  side  of  a  narrow  hall.  The  cells  are  stone 
sides,  with  floors  and  ceilings  of  boiler  iron,  and  iron  grated  doors, 

The  structure  of  these  cells  would  insure  the  safe  keeping  of  the 
prisoners,  but  is  poorly  lighted  and  ventilated.  The  privy  seat,  at 
rear  of  hall,  over  a  vault  under  the  building,  would  become  a  nui- 
sance to  the  whole  establishment,  if  much  used. 
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POLICE   station   at   SPARTA. 

Visited  by  Mrs.  Fairbanks,  October  26;  also  by  the  secretary  at 
another  date.  No  inmates.  There  is  but  one  cell,  without  furni- 
ture; not  even  a  bench  to  sit  or  lie  upon.  When  men  and  women 
are  confined  there  at  the  same  time,  they  are  separated  by  wooden 
slats  or  bars  only. 

FOX   LAKE   LOCKUP. 

Visited  July  26.  This  is  probably  a  fair  specimen  of  the  aver- 
age village  lockup.  It  is  a  small  frame  building,  within  which  one 
wooden  cell  is  constructed.  The  cell  is  ventilated  only  by  a  few 
augur  holes  in  the  sides,  and  the  building  is  not  ventilated  at  all. 
Only  three  arrests  have  been  made  this  year. 


IV.    NOTES  UPON  JAIL   STATISTICS. 

No  reports  have  been  received  from  Brown,  Chippewa  and  Ozau- 
kee counties,  notwithstanding  repeated  efforts  to  get  them. 

1.  Sheriffs'  Term  of  Office.  —  It  will  be  seen  that  the  term  of 
sheriffs  are  not  uniform.  Most  of  them  expire  on  the  first  Monday 
of  January,  1881.  But  in  the  counties  of  Barron,  Buffalo,  Fond  du 
Lac,  Jackson,  La  Crosse,  Polk,  Portage,  St.  Croix  and  Taylor,  the 
term  of  sheriffs  do  not  expire  till  1882.  Under  the  constitution, 
the  term  for  which  a  sheriff  is  elected  must  be  a  full  term  of  two 
years.  These  are  either  new  counties  in  which  county  oflficers 
were  first  elected  in  an  odd-numbered  year,  or  counties  in  which  a 
vacancy  in  the  ofiice  of  sheriff  has  been  filled  by  a  special  election 
in  an  odd-numbered  year. 

2.  CHARA.CTER  OP  Jails. —  The  following  counties  have  no  jails: 
Adams,  Door,  Marquette,  Price,  Trempealeau  and  Waushara. 

The  jails  in  the  following  counties  are  constructed  wholly  of 
wood:  Barron,  Bayfield,  Burnett,  Clark,  Douglas,  Lincoln, 
Oconto,  Pepin,  Polk,  Washington  and  Wood.  These  are  mostly 
new  northern  counties.     And  in  Taylor  and  Sauk  counties  the  jails 
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are  constructed  of  wood  so  largely  that  to  all  intents  they  are 
wooden  jails.     Wooden  jails  have  the  single  merit  of  cheapness. 

All  the  other  counties  have  jails  constructed  of  stone  or  brick. 

The  jails  in  the  following  counties  are  more  than  twenty  years 
old:  Dane,  Kenosha,  La  Crosse,  Manitowoc,  Oconto,  Ozaukee, 
Portage,  Racine,  Rock,  St.  Croix,  Sauk,  Washington,  Waukesha  and 
Winnebago.  Some  of  these  are  almost  thirty  years  old,  and  ought 
to  be  retired  from  active  service. 

The  following  counties  have  built  jails  within  the  past  ten  years, 
which  are  not  constructed  of  wood:  Ashland  (1878),  Calumet 
(1876),  Chippewa,  Dunn,  (1874),  Grant  (1871),.  Green  (1870),  Iowa. 
(1875),  Jackson  (1878),  Jefferson  (1874),  Junean  (1878),  Kewau- 
nee (1876),  Marathon  (1880),  Marinette  (1879),  Pierce  (1870),  Sha- 
wano (1880),  Vernon  (1080),  Walworth  (L878).  Among  these  may 
be  found  the  best  jails  in  the  State,  and  none  of  them  are  poor  jails. 
The  influence  of  the  annual  visits  and  reports  of  this  Board  can  be 
seen  in  the  greatly  improved  arrangement  and  construction  of  these 
recent  jails  built  since  the  Board  began  its  work. 

The  following  jails  can  accommodate  thirty  or  more  prisoners  at 
one  time:  Dane,  Fond  du  Lac,  Grant,  Jefferson,  La  Crosse,  Mil- 
waukee, Outagamie,  Rock,  Winnebago. 

The  most  expensive  jail  in  the  State  belongs  to  Fond  du  Lac 
county,  costing  $40,000. 

3.  Board  op  Prisoners.  —  The  cost  of  prisoners' board  varies 
in  different  counties  from  $2.50  in  Rock  county  to  $7.00  in  Mara- 
thon and  Taylor  counties.  Most  counties  give  from  $3.00  to  $4.00 
per  week  for  the  board  and  care  of  the  prisoners.  Many  petty 
disagreements  occur  between  the  sheriff  or  '"jailer  and  the  county 
boards  as  to  what  is  included  in  board.  In  one  wealthy  county  the 
prisoners  had  no  soap  for  a  long  time,  as  neither  the  board  nor  the 
jailer  would  fnrnish  it.  The  prisoners  went  dirty  while  the  author- 
ities were  disputing  which  should  pay  for  a  few  bars  of  soap.  In 
other  counties  there  have  been  similar  disputes  regarding  sheets 
and  pillow  cases.  As  long  as  the  board  of  prisoners  is  paid  for  in 
this  way,  there  should  be  a  clear  understanding  between  the  county 
board  and  the  sheriff  or  jailer  as  to  what  is  included  in  board. 
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The  quality  of  the  board  is  generally  good,  as  frequent  inspec- 
tions and  the  statements  of  prisoners  assure  us.  In  the  smaller 
counties  it  is  a  portion  of  the  same  meal  served  up  for  the  sheriff's 
family.  In  the  larger  counties  it  consists  of  a  quantity  and  quality 
of  food  at  least  equal  to  that  furnished  in  the  State  Prison.  The 
prices  paid  usually  for  board  are  not  exorbitant,  when  we  remem- 
ber that  they  are  paid  for  the  care  of  the  prisoners  as  well  as  for 
their  board. 

The  total  cost  of  prisoners'  board  in  Wisconsin  the  past  year  has 
been  $32,639.57. 

4.  Constant  Change  of  Prisoners. —  The  tables  of  the  move- 
ment of  jail  population  show  a  constant  change  of  prisoners.  A 
large  number  of  prisoners  are  committed  for  very  short  terms.  In 
one  county  the  register  showed  that  the  justices  of  the  peace  are  in 
the  habit  of  committing  vagrants  for  one  day  each,  a  practice  which 
resulted  in  a  great  increase  of  vagrancy  in  that  county.  Thirty 
days  is  a  very  common  commitment  for  petty  offenders.  Persons 
are  constantly  being  held  for  trial,  and  then  after  a  few  days  find- 
ing bail.  Others  plead  guilty  in  order  to  shorten  the  time  of  their 
imprisonment.  Very  few  prisoners  remain  a  whole  year  in  jail, 
and  not  a  large  number  remain  in  jail  six  months. 

5.  Female  Prisoners. —  Of  the  total  number  of  prisoners  a  very 
small  proportion  are  women.  This  does  not  altogether  proceed 
from  the  greater  innocence  of  women.  The  feeling  of  leniency 
toward  women,  which  makes  their  chances  much  better  on  trial 
than  men,  also  prevents  the  imprisonment  of  many  female  offenders. 

G.  Escapes. —  The  table  of  escapes  is  not  perfect.  Sheriffs  are 
naturally  unwilling  to  report  escapes.  In  one  county  we  know  of 
four  escapes  not  reported.  But  of  the  21  escapes  reported,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  they  are  nearly  all  from  jails  that  have  frequently 
been  condemned  by  the  Board  as  insecure.  If  to  this  number  we 
oould  add  the  number  of  prisoners  who  escaped  but  were  recap- 
tured, and  those  who  had  made  all  preparations  to  escape  but  were 
defeated  at  the  last  moment  by  accident  or  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
sheriff  or  jailer,  this  much  larger  number  would  tell  a  damaging 
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story  of  the  insecurity  of  our  jails.  Most  of  our  jails  are  so  poorly 
constructed  that  it  is  only  constant  vigilance  of  the  keepers  which 
prevents  any  skillful  jail  breaker  from  getting  out  of  them.  With 
one  dubious  honor  we  may  credit  our  jails.  No  woman  has 
escaped  from  them  this  year. 

7.  Youthful  Puisoners.^ —  Of  the  whole  number  of  prisoners 
during  the  year,  552  were  under  21  years  of  age.  Of  these,  15 
were  girls.  But  when  we  reflect  that  these  537  boys,  some  of  them 
as  young  as  thirteen,  were  confined  with  old  and  hardened  crim- 
inals, in  enforced  idleness,  to  learn  lessons  of  vice  and  crime,  and 
instead  of  being  reformed  to  be  confirmed  in  vicious  and  criminal 
tendencies,  we  must  protest  against  the  mistaken  legislation  which 
makes  such  things  not  only  possible  but  usual. 

The  girls  did  not  suffer  from  this  cause  so  much,  as  in  nearly  all 
our  jails  women  are  confined  in  a  separate  part  of  the  jail,  and 
there  are  usually  such  a  small  number  of  women  that  the  most  of 
the  girls  had  no  companions  in  jail.  In  one  jail  on  our  visit  of  in- 
spection we  found  a  girl  of  perhaps  19  or  20,  waiting  trial  for  a 
serious  crime,  but  who  did  not  belong  to  the  criminal  class,  separated 
by  only  a  grated  door  from  the  licentious  gaze  and  conversation  of 
an  old  man  waiting  trial  for  incest  with  his  own  daughter,  and  other 
prisoners  of  low  character.     But  this  was  an  exceptional  case. 

8.  Pbisoners  because  op  Poverty. —  A  very  large  number  of 
persons  are  reported  as  committed  in  default  of  paying  a  fine. 
For  some  petty  offense  they  have  been  fined,  and  as  they  cannot 
pay  the  fine  they  go  to  jail.  A  few  of  them,  perhaps,  could  pay 
tbeir  fine,  but  prefer  to  eat  it  out  in  jail,  and  thus  save  their  own 
money  at  the  expense  of  the  county.  And  we  found  oneJFather 
who  allowed  his  boys  to  go  to  jail  rather  than  pay  a  fine  for  them, 
on  the  ground  that  they  could  not  earn  so  much  money  out  of  jail 
in  the  same  time.  But  the  fact  remains  that  a  very  large  number 
of  persons  every  year  go  to  jail  because  of  their  poverty. 

9.  Illiteracy  and  Intemperance  of  Prisoners. —  It  has  been 
claimed  by  ardent  advocates  of  our  common  school  system  that 
ignorance  is  the  cause  of  crime,  and  that  education  will  banish  it. 
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So,  also,  many  ardent  temperance  advocates  claim  that  intemper- 
ance is  the  chief  cause  of  crime,  and  that  to  banish  liquors  will 
greatly  reduce  crime.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  illiteracy  and 
habitual  intemperance  are  not  so  much  causes  as  accompanying 
symptoms  of  a  general  low  state  of  mind  and  character.  The 
sheriffs  report  354  as  unable  to  read  or  write  any  language,  and  972 
as  habitually  intemperate.  Probably  many  of  the  same  persons 
were  both  illiterate  and  intemperate,  and  of  the  intemperate  prob- 
ably a  considerable  number  were  '^  repeaters,"  who  appear  at  tol- 
erably regular  intervals  before  the  police  courts  as  drunk  and  dis- 
orderly. The  total  number  of  different  prisoners  who  are  habitually 
intemperate,  and  probably  the  total  number  who  are  illiterate,  is 
therefore  considerably  less  than  the  number  of  cases  reported  by 
sheriffs. 

Ten  female  prisoners  are  reported  as  unable  to  read  and  write  in 
any  language,  and  sixteen  are  reported  as  habitually  intemperate. 

The  State  Prison  reports  show  that  but  a  very  small  fraction  of 
convicts  for  serious  crimes  are  unable  to  read  and  write  in  any  lan- 
guage. It  must  therefore  follow  that  the  much  larger  proportion 
of  prisoners  in  the  county  jails  who  are  illiterate  are  ignorant  fel- 
lows, guilty  of  assault  and  battery,  or  drunkenness,  or  petty  lar- 
ceny, who  belong  to  a  low  and  vicious  class  of  society,  but  not 
really  to  a  criminal  class. 

Intemperance  is  a  vice  that  runs  through  all  grades  of  society, 
and  is  found  in  about  the  same  proportion,  perhaps,  among  con- 
victs in  the  State  Prison  as  among  prisoners  in  the  county  jails. 

10.  Vagra^stcy. —  The  reports  of  sheriffs  in  regard  to  the  number 
of  vagrant  lodgers,  together  with  those  in  regard  to  persons  com- 
mitted to  jail  for  vagrancy,  show  that  our  tramp  law  is  having  as 
much  effect  as  could  be  expected  from  the  character  of  our  jails. 

Those  counties  which  report  large  number  of  vagrants,  it  will  be 
noticed,  are  all  (except  Winnebago)  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
state,  and  all  on  main  lines  of  railroad  travel.  The  probabilities 
are  that  most  of  these  are  repeaters  who  go  from  one  county  to  an- 
other. This  is  certainly  the  case  to  a  large  extent  in  Kenosha  and 
Racine  counties.     In  these  counties  the  vagrants  are  mostly  not 
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regular  tramps,  but  sailors  out  of  work  iu  the  winter,  who   wander 
back  and  forth  along  the  lake. 

Comparing  this  with  the  report  of  the  Board  two  years  ago 
{Eighth  Annual  Report,  page  101),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number 
of  vagrants  in  jail  has  increased  in  Kenosha  and  Racine  counties, 
and  has  considerably  decreased  in  other  counties.  For  the  purposes 
of  comparison  by  counties,  a  table  is  appended  showing  the  num- 
ber of  commitments  and  convictions  in  1878  and  the  number  of 
commitments  and  convictions  in  1880.  The  number  of  vagrant 
lodgers  is  also  added  in  1880.  No  report  of  lodgers  was  made  in 
1878.  Had  this  been  made,  it  would  doubtless  have  swelled  the 
totals  of  vagrancy  in  1878. 

Dane  county  shows  how  to  deal  with  vagrancy.  Here  a  stone 
wall  has  been  built  around  the  jail  and  a  yard  thus  made  in  which 
the  tramps  and  others  sentenced  to  hard  labor  break  stone  under 
guard.  The  only  expense  to  the  county  is  the  pay  of  the  guard, 
and  the  expense  of  boarding  numerous  tramps  is  thus  saved.  The 
tramps  now  avoid  Madison  with  its  stone  yard.  And  the  number 
has  fallen  from  197  two  years  ago  to  4  the  past  year  (the  six  vag- 
rant lodgers  were  all  or  nearly  all  sick  or  disabled  persons  taken  to 
jail  in  default  of  a  hospital.) 

The  cost  of  supporting  these  tramps  thus  scared  away  from 
Dane  county  is  thus  saved  to  the  county  and  subtracted  from  the 
sheriff's  fees. 

Now  if  Rock,  Racine,  Kenosha,  and  Winnebago  counties  would 
each  follow  the  example  of  Dane  county,  or  if  all  persons  convicted 
of  vagrancy  could  be  sentenced  to  the  Milwaukee  House  of  Correc- 
tion or  Dane  county  jail,  vagrancy  would  soon  cease  in  Wisconsin. 
For  in  Milwaukee  county,  notwithstanding  it  is  the  most  popu- 
lous county,  and  contains  the  commercial  center  of  the  state,  the 
number  of  vagrants  is  small.  Only  38  persons  were  sentenced  to 
the  house  of  correction  for  vagrancy  the  past  year.  Vagrants  avoid 
Milwaukee  and  Dane  counties,  and  seek  counties  where,  if  sent  to 
jail,  they  will  not  be  kept  at  hard  labor. 

11.  Insane  in  Jails.  —  The  increase  in  capacity  of  the  State 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  the  opening  of  the  Milwaukee  County 
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Insane  Asylum  to  receive  from  other  counties,  by  giving  increased 
room  for  the  insane,  has  reduced  the  number  of  insane  in  our 
county  jails.  Of  those  reported  as  having  been  in  jail  at  some  time 
during  the  year,  nearly  all  were  either  in  jail  for  a  short  time  only 
on  their  way  to  and  from  the  insane  hospitals,  or  else  they  have 
been  removed  from  the  jail  during  the  year.  The  jails  in  Kenosha 
and  Manitowoc,  which  have  suffered  greatly  in  the  past  from  the 
presence  of  filthy  and  violent  insane,  have  been  relieved  during 
the  past  year  of  that  nuisance,  and  the  insane  have  been  placed 
where  they  can  be  properly  cared  for. 
7  —  Char, 
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V.    JAIL  STATISTICS. 

Table  No.  T. 
SHERIFF3  AND  JAILERS. 


Counties. 


Names  of  Sheriffs. 


Adams 

William  D.  Clark.. 

Ashland 

John  E.  Maerz 

BarroQ 

A.  J.  Barton 

Bayfield 

Thomas  Doherty... 

Brown 

Arthur  Kellogg 

Buftalo 

W.  W.  McDonald.. 

Burnett   

Wm.  G.  Buttrick... 

Calumet 

Emil  Jensen 

Chippewa 

E.  H.  Everett 

Clark 

James  Houston  .    . . 

Columbia 

Jonas  Conklin 

Crawford 

Theodore  Shelver.. 

Dane  .......... 

Phineas  Baldwin 

Dodge 

J.  L.  Rix 

Door 

Thomas  Scott 

Douglas 

James  Newton .   . . 

Dunn 

Thomas' J.  George.. 
Isadore  Cook 

Eau  Claiie 

Fond  du  Lac  . . 

NeilC.  Bell 

Grant 

Gaylord  D.  Streeter, 
Calvin  Morse 

Green 

Green  Lake .... 

Ethan  C.  Miller   . . . 

Iowa* 

Thos.  Blackney,  Jr., 

Jackson    

J.  H.  Allen 

Jeflerson 

Alonzo  Brown 

Juneau  

Thomas  Hyde 

Keoosha 

Nicholas  Spartz... 

Kewaunee 

John  M.  Borgman.. 

La  Crosse 

Mark  M.  Buttles  . . 

La  Fayette 

LB.  Waddington.. 

Lincoln  

L  C.Tyner 

Manitowoc  .... 

P.J.Pierce 

Marinette  

J.  O'Leary 

Marathon 

G.  W.Ghoca 

Marquette 

Philo  Lackey 

Milwaukee  .... 

P.  Van  Vechten,  Jr. 

Monroe 

C.W.  McMillan.... 

Oconto 

Thomas  McGoff  . . . 

Outagamie 

Ozaukee  

John  Brill 

Frank  Delles 

Pepin 

Louis  Peterson 

Pierce  

H.P.Carroll 

Polk 

R.P.Monty 

M.  A.  Rousseau 

Portage 

Price  

Attached  to  TayPrCo 

Term  expires. 


January,  1881. 
January,  1882. 
January,  1882. 
January,  1881. 
January,  1881. 
January,  1882. 
January,  1881. 
January,  1881. 
January,  1881. 
January,  1881. 
January,  1881. 
January,  1881. 
January,  1831. 
January,  1881. 
Jenuary,  1881. 
January,  1881. 
January,  1881. 
January,  1881. 
January,  1883. 
January,  1881. 
January,  1881. 
January,  1881. 
January,  1881. 
January,  1883. 
January,  1881. 
January,  1881. 
January,  1881. 
January,  1881. 
January,  1883. 
January,  1881. 
January,  1881. 
January,  1881. 
January,  1882 
January,  1881. 
January,  1881. 
January,  1881. 
January,  1881. 
January,  1881, 
January,  1881., 
January,  1881. 
January,  1881 . . 
January,  1881 . , 
January,  1883.. 
January,  1882.. 


Jailer. 


None. 
Sheriff. 
Sherift. 
Sheriff. 


Sheiiff. 

Sheriff. 

Sheriff. 

Sheriff. 

Sheriff. 

Sheriff. 

Sheriff. 

Syven  Hansen. 

Sheriff. 

Sheriff. 

Sheriff. 

Sheriff. 

Peter  Hart. 

Sheriff; 

Sheriff: 

Sheriff; 

Sheriff. 

Sheriff'. 

Sheriff. 

Sherift. 

Sheriff. 

Sherift. 

Sheriff. 

Sheriff. 

Sheriff. 

Sheriff. 

Sheriff. 

Sheriff. 

Sheriff. 

None. 

Abra'm  Gueguierre. 

Sheriff. 

Sheriff. 

Sheriff. 

Sheriff. 

Sheriff. 

H.  T.  Ames. 

Sheriff. 

Sheriff. 
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Table  No.  I. —  Sheriffs  a;^^ /ae7^rs  —  continued. 


Counties. 

Names  of  Sheriffs. 

Term  expires. 

Jailer. 

Racine 

James  Fieldi:  g.... 

January,  1881 . . 

Sheriff. 

Richland 

D.  L  Noble 

January,  1881 . . 

Sheriff. 

Rock 

John  J.  Comstock  . 

January,  1881.. 

Sheriff. 

St.  Croix 

Joseph  KeJly 

January,  1882. . 

Sheriff. 

Sauk 

John  Young 

Peter  Schweers  .... 

January,  1881. . 
January,  1881 . . 

Sheriff 

Shawano  

Sheriff'. 

Sheboygan  

Louis  Otte 

January,  1881.. 

Sheriff. 

Taylor 

E.  L.  Urquhart    .. 

January,  1882. . 

Sheriff. 

Trempealeau  .. 

Daniel  K.  Hagestad 

January,  J  881.. 

None. 

Vernon 

James  M.  Hewey. . . 

January,  1881.. 

Sheriff. 

Walworth 

Stephen  S.  Babcock, 

January,  1881.. 

Sheriff'. 

Washington  ... 

Frank  J.  Eder 

January,  1881.. 

Sheriff'. 

Waukesha 

John  Porter 

January,  1881.. 

Sheriff'. 

Waupaca 

0.  H.  Rowe 

January,  1881.. 

Sheriff. 

Wausbara 

P.A.Porter 

January,  1881.. 

None. 

Winnebasjo  .... 

F.  B.  Morgan 

January,  1881.. 

R.J.Hume. 

Wood 

Peter  McCawle;^ — 

January,  1881.. 

Sheriff'. 
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Table  No.  II. 
POLICE  STATIONS  OR  LOCKUPS. 


County. 

City  or  Village. 

(cities  in  italics.) 

Officer  in 
Charge. 

Title  op 
Office. 

Ashland 

Ashland 

Town  Constable 

Ashland 

Butternut 

Town  Conatablp 

Buftalo ....... 

Alma 

George  Voght  . , . . . 

John  Schmilz 

Henry  Erdman 

Marshal 

Buffalo 

Calumet 

Fountain  City 

Ohiltoii 

Marshal. 
Marshal 

Chippewa 

Columbia  .... 

Chippewa  Falls .... 

Marshal 

Golumbus 

Harvey  McCafferty. 
P.  Sheehan ........ 

Isaac  Parry 

Marshal. 

Columbia  .... 

Portage  , 

Marsh  al 

Columbia 

Columbia  .... 

Cambria 

Kllbourn  City. . . . 

Marshal. 
Marshal. 

Dane 

Stoughton 

Marshal. 

Dane 

SuQ  Prairie 

Marshal 

Dodge  ... 

Dodge 

Dodge 

Dodge 

Door. .   

Eau  Claire 

BeaDer  Dam 

Fox  Lake 

R.  Tommas 

Levi  Meservy. 

Chris.  Hook 

F.  Smvle 

Marshal. 
Marshal 

May  viile 

Marshal. 

Horicon 

Marshal 

Sturgeon  Bay 

Bau   Glaive,    {two 

lockups) 

Augusta. 

Sep.  Stephenson  . . . 
Chas.  Cutler 

Marshal. 

Eau  Claire .... 

.................... 

Village  Marshal. 
Village  Marshal. 
Village  Marshal. 
Village  Marshal. 

Eau  Claire. . . . 

Fairchild 

Fond  d  u  Lac. . 

JRiipoTh 

John  Hardgrave. . . 

J.P.  Runy 

John  Kelly 

Grant 

Plaltemlle 

Grant 

Boscobel 

Grant  

Bloomington 

Brodhead. 

Geo.  Green 

Green 

Green  Lake... 
Green  Lake . . . 

Bei'lin 

Princeton  ......... 

James  McLaughlin. 

Chris.  Piper 

Vacant 

Marshal. 
Marshal. 

Iowa 

Mineral  Point 

Watertown 

Fort  Atkinson 

Palmyra 

Marshal. 

Jefferson 

•Tefferson 

George  Hensey  .... 
D.  Brown 

Marshal. 
City  Marshal. 
Marshal. 

Jefferson 

Samuel  CoUon..   .. 

John  Dalton 

John  Williams  .... 

Wm.  Little 

Wm.  Fuller... 

Joseph  Paulo 

Frank  Hatch 

Juneau   

Juneau  

Elroy 

Necedah 

Marshal. 
Marshal. 

Juneau  

Juneau   

New  Lisbon 

Wonewoc , . 

Marshal. 
Marshal. 

Kewaunee  .... 

AJiua'Dee .'. 

Marshal 

La  Crosse  .... 

La  Grosse  ......... 

Chief  of  Police. 

Manitowoc  . . . 

Two  Rivevs  ........ 

Marathon  .... 

Wausau    

James  Burns 

The  Sheriff 

Marshal 

Marinette  .... 

Marinette 

Marinette  .... 

Peshtiffo    - 

The  Sheriff 

Marquette  — 
Monroe 

Montello 

Martin  Quentius... 
G.  B.  Ball 

Marshal. 

Sparta 

Tomah 

Marshal. 

Monroe  ...... 

—  Fenil 

Marshal. 

Milwaukee . . . 

Milwaukee   (Central 
police  station,  with 
2  branch  stations) . 

Wm.Beck 

Chief  of  Police. 
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Table  No.  II. —  Police  Stations  or  Lockups  —  continued. 


CoimTY. 

City  or  Village. 
(cities  in  italics.) 

Officer  in 
Charge 

Title  of 
Office. 

Outagamie. . . . 

Appleton 

James  Golden  .... . 

W.  H.Leavitt 

A.  H.  JLord 

Eric  Wahl 

Marshal. 

Pierce 

Prescott 

Marshal. 

Pierce 

Polk 

River  Palls .... 

St.  Croix  Falls    ... 

Stevens  Point 

Burlington 

Richland  Center... 
Beloit 

Marshal. 
Constable. 

Portage 

Racine 

Richland ..... 
Rock 

Alex.  J.  Empey 

Charles  Ball 

Wy lie  Waters 

C.F.  North 

Wm.  Williams 

L.  M.Bailey. 

Sam'l  Harrington  . 

L.  0.  Holmes 

Mictiael  Hutton.... 

Wm.  Fischer 

Wm.  Kribs 

S  las  Sherwood. . . . 

Louis  Passolt 

Wm.  Herman 

Michael  Thompson. 

Thos.  Sherry 

D.  W.  Compton.... 
Alfred  Massee 

Marshal. 
Constable. 
Marshal. 
Marshal. 

Rock 

Evansville 

Baldwin 

Marshal. 

St.  Croix 

Constable. 

St.  Croix 

Sauk 

New  Richmond 

Baraboo 

Constable. 
Marshal. 

Sauk 

Spring  Green 

Plymouth 

Trempealeau 

Oconojnowoc 

Pewaukee 

Marshal. 

Sheboygan  . . . 
Trempealeau. . 
Waukesha. . . . 
Waukesha.. . . 

City  Marshal. 
Marshal. 
Marshal. 
Marshal. 

Waupaca 

Winnebago.  . . 
Winnebago. . . 

Wood 

Wood 

New  Condon 

Menasha . . 

Chief  of  Police. 
Marshal. 

Neen  nh 

Marshal. 

Grand  Rapids 

Gentvalia 

Marshal. 
Marshal. 
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Table  No.  III. 
JAILS— THEIR  MATERIAL,  AGE,  COST  AND  CAPACITY. 


Counties. 

Material. 

c5 
< 

Original  cost. 

•si 

> 

5^ 

1 

Cm 
0 

6 

OJ    OS 

0 

Adams  . 

No  1  ail ... 

Ashland  .. 

8tone.  iron  door 

1878 
1879 
1874 

$5,000 
1, 500 
1,000 

$5,000 
**"56* 

5 
2 
2 

5 

Barron 

Wood 

8 

Bayfield  

Brown    • . 

Wood 

Stone*      .  ...     

6 

Buffalo 

Stone  and  brick 

1868 
1873 
1876 

6,000 

200 

5,000 

300 

5 
3 
6 

10 

Burnett 

Wood 

3 

Calumet  .   ... 

Stone  and  iron 

l^r 

Chippewa 

Clark    

Stone      .               .       .... 

Plank  

Brick  and  stone 

1860 
1865 
1867 
1850 
I860 

Columbia  .... 

6,000 
26.000 

2,000 

15 
11 
14 
10 

9.0 

Crawford  .... 

Stone* 

11 

Dane 

Stone 

3*>- 

Dodge 

Door ....  .... 

Stone 

No  jail 

20,000 

15 

Douglas 

Dunn 

Wood 

1871 
1874 

1,000 
2,500 

8 

8 

4 

34 

13 

9 

3 

8 

6 

16 

12 

6 

6 

18 

4 

2 

7 

1f> 

Brick 

14 

Eau  Claire  . . . 

Brick  and  stone  *  

8 

Fond  du  Lac  . 

Stone 

1869 
1871 
1870 
1869 
1875 
.1878 
1874 
1878 
1851 
1876 
1859 

40,000 
2,500 

25,000 
2,500 

17,000 
5,000 

18,000 

11,500 

"2*566' 
*'**i56' 

40 

Grant  

Stone  and  iron 

30 

Green   

Brick  and  iron 

?,9, 

Green  Lake  . . 

Stone ......r 

6 

Iowa 

Jackson 

Stone  ..., 

Brick  and  iron 

8 
16 

Jefferson 

Juneau  

Brick  and  stone 

Brick  and  iron 

32 
9A 

Kenosha 

Brick 

16 

Kewaunee   . . . 

Brick 

6,000 
30,000 

"2;666* 

6 

La  Crosse 

La  Fayette  . . . 
Lincoln    ...... 

Stone 

Stone 

40 

8 

Wood 

1875 
1856 
1880 
1879 

3,000 
12,000 
11,000 

7,000 

'*i,"666* 

6 

Manitowoc . . . 

Brick* , . 

18 

Marathon  .... 

Brick  and  iron 

Marinette 

Stone  and  iron 

6 

6 

Marquette.  . . . 
Milwaukee 

No  jail 

Brick 

1868 
1864 
1857 
1862 

19 
8 
9 

11 

85 

Monroe    ..... 

Brick 

8,000 
1,500 
3,500 

16 

Oconto 

Outagamie  . . . 
Ozaukee  .... 

Wood 

Stone 

9 

Brick 

Pepin 

Pierce      . . • • . 

Wood    

1872 
1870 
1870 
1857 

3,000 

25 

4 
3 
1 

7 

6 

Brick  *  

6 

Polk 

Woodf 

200 
31,000 

4 

Portage 

Stone ... 

10 
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Table  No.  III. —  JaiU  —  tJieir  Material^  Age^  Cost  and  Capacity  —  continued. 


Counties. 

Material. 

6 

< 

o 
o 

B 
o 

d 

> 
O  ^ 

02 

1 

c 

6 

§^ 

O  o 

.8 

Hacine 

Brick  ....  

1850 
1868 
1854 

1857 
1859 
1880 
1868 
1877 

23 

ie' 

5 

8 
10 
12 

4 

9,9, 

Elchland 

Stone 

•$8,000 

6 

Rock 

Stone 

40 

St.  Croix 

Stone*  

15 

Sauk 

Wood  and  stone , . . . . 

7,000 
20,000 

$7,000 

16 

Shawano 

Brick  and  stone 

19 

Sheboygan  . . . 

Taylor 

Trempealeau  . 
Vernon 

Stone* i . 

16 

Wood  and  iron 

2,000 

25 

4 

No  jail 

Stone ... 

1880 
1878 
1853 
1846 
1867 

4 

12 

5 

8 

12 

Walworth 

Washington  . . 
Waukesha. . . . 

Brick,  stone  and  iron 

VVood .... 

12,500 

28 
8 

Stone 

16 

Waupaca 

Waushara  .... 

Brick  and  stone 

8,000 

2,000 

19 

No  jail 

Winnebago. . . 
Wood 

Brick  ani  stone* 

1859 
1863 

20 
3 

30 

Wood  and  stone 

500 

6 

*  Basement  of  court  house.     tCell  in  court'ihouse. 

Note.  —The  cost  of  jails  is  given  as  reported  by  the  sheriffs.    Iq  soni3  pla-ies  it  is  obvi- 
ously incorrect. 
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Jails  and  Police  Stations* 


Table  No.  IV. 
COST  OF  PRISONERS'  BOARD. 


Counties. 

Cost  to 
county. 

Cost  to 

other 

counties. 

Total  cost. 

Cost  per 
week. 

Ashland 

$50  00 

75  00 

.... 

$50  00 
75  00 

$4  50 

Barron , 

4  00 

Bayfield 

4  00 

Buffalo 

207  00 

$7  50 

214  50 

3  50 

Burnett 

Calumet 

125  00 

125  00 

4  00 

Clark 

3  50 

Columbia 

*1,200  00 
675  00 

1.200  00 
675  00 

4  00 

Crawford 

3  00 

Daoe       •              •  •  • 

3  00 

Dodge 

1,387  00 

240  75 

25  00 

329  00 

607  50 

1,933  70 

*500  00 

445  00 

722  50 

1,387  00 

240  75 

25  00 

329  00 

607  50 

1,933  70 
500  00 
453  50 
832  74 

3  50 

Door 

3  50 

Douglas • 

Dunn 

5  00 

3  00 

Eau  Claire 

3  75 

Fond  du  Lac 

3  50 

Orant  ...*..   ........•• 

3  50 

Green 

8  50 
110  24 

3  50 

Green  Lake . , 

4  25 

Iowa 

3  50 

Jackson 

266  00 

1,564  34 

*2,000  00 

34  00 

*2,000  00 

131  50 

312  00 

44  00 
23  50 

310  00 

1,587  84 

2,000  00 

34  00 

2,036  00 

131  50 

312  00 

356  66' ^ 

125  00 

2,854  63 

545  15 

300  00 

624  00 

53  00 

276  00 

150  00 

331  00 

2,930  00 

41  55 

1,700  00 

3  50 

Jefferson 

3  02 

Elenosha 

3  00 

E[ewaunee 

3  50 

La  Crosse 

36  00 

3  00-3  50 

La  Favette 

3  50 

Manitowoc 

3  00 

Marathon 

32  00 

7  00 

Marinette              ....... 

350  00 

125  00 

*2,461  93 

545  15 

*300  00 

624  00 

53  00 

276  00 

150  00 

267  00 

2,930  00 

41  55 

*1,700  00 

3  50 

Marniiette               . .  . 

Milwaukee 

392  70 

3  00 

Monroe 

3  00 

Oconto .        ............ 

3  50 

Outagamie 

Pepin 

3  00 

3  50 

Pierce .•• 

3  00 

Polk 

"*64  66*' 

3  00 

Portasre 

3  50 

Racine 

3  25 

Richland ., 

Rock 

4  50 
2  50 

St  Croix             ....    . . . . 

5  00 

Sauk 

393  00 

300  00 

480  00 

43  00 

393  00 

300  00 

480  00 

53  00 

3  50 

8h  ftwano           . .    ....... 

4  00 

Shehovffan 

3  50 

Taylor 

io  66 

7  00 

*  Estimated. 
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Table  No.  1Y,— Cost  of  Prisoners^  j5o«r(?-— continued. 


Counties. 


Vernon 

Walworth 

Washington 

Waukesha 

Waupaca . . . , 

Winnebago 

Wood 

Totals  reported 


Cost  to  the 
county. 


460  75 

*1,000  00 

20  76 

1,203  00 

419  58 

2,294  15 

410  00 


$31,668  26 


Cost  to 

other 

counties. 


114  30 
15  00 

'98*57* 
tl5  00 


$971  31 


Total  cost. 


460  75 

1, 114  30 

35  76 

1,203  00 

518  15 
2,319  15 

410  00 


$32,639  57 


Cost  per 
week. 


5  25 
3  50 
3  50 

3  50 

4  00 
3  50 
7  00 


*  Estimated. 


t  U.  S.  prisoners. 
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Table  No.  V. 
MOVEMENT  OF  JAIL  POPULATION. 


No.  IN  Jail 
Oct.  1,1879 

No.  Receited 
During  Year. 

Total  No.  Dur- 
ing THE  Year. 

CoimTiEs. 

1 

0 

c5 
IS 

1 

,2 

1 

AsWaud 

4 
9 
11 
6 
9 

47 

74 

304 

33 

9 

2 

64 

39 

157 

23 

86 

11 

4 

39 

133 

69 

700 

7 

134 

12 

1 

59 

16 

21 

2 

692 

48 

53 

44 

6 

7 

2 

54 

628 

9 

589 

25 

32 

"1 

"h' 
3 

7 

10 

3 

"5' 
4 

1 
3 
1 

"2 

7 

8 
2 

2 
7 
2 

"'3 
1 
1 

'73' 
.   6 

4 
1 

"7* 

7 

1 
12 

1 

2 

4 
10 
11 

6 

15 
50 
81 
314 
35 

9 

2 
69 
43 
158 
26 
87 
11 

4 

41 

140 

77 

702 

9 

141 

14 

1 
62 
17 
22 

2 

765 

54 

57 

45 

? 

2 
61 

635 
10 

601 
26 
34 

4 
9 

12 
8 
9 

54 

74 

313 

36 

9 

2 

71 

42 

173 

25 

91 

12 

5 

40 

138 

75 

710 

8 

150 

12 

1 

67 

16 

21 

3 

711 

49 

55 

50 

6 

9 

3 

61 

630 

9 

605 

26 

3d 

"h 
3 

8 

10 

3 

*5 
4 
1 
4 
1 

'2' 

7 
11 
5 
2 
8 
2 

'3' 
1 
1 

'75' 

6 

4 
2 

"i* 

7 
7 
1 
15 
1 
2 

4 

Barron 

10 

Buffalo 

1 
2 



1 
2 

12 

Calumet 

8 

Clark   

15 

Columbia 

Crawlord 

7 

***i* 

7 
1 
9 

4 

57 
82 

Dane 

9 

4 

323 

Dod2;e 

39 

Door         .....     .     . . 

9 

Doiifflas 

2 

Dunn. 

7 
3 

15 
2 
5 
1 
1 
1 
5 
6 

10 
1 

16 

3 

...... 

7 
3 

15 
3 
5 
1 
1 
1 
5 
9 

13 
1 

17 

76 

Eau  Claire 

Pond  du  Lie 

46 
173 

Grant 

29 

Green 

Green  Lake 

92 
12 

Iowa ...>.... 

5 

Jackson  — 

Jefferson 

42 
140 

Juneau 

86 

Keoosha 

713 

Kewaunee  ............. 

10 

La  Crosse 

158 

La  Eavette 

14 

Tiineoln 

1 

Manitowoc 

Marathon... 

8 

8 

70 

17 

TVTflrinpttp             ......... 

22 

Marnnette 

1 

19 
1 
2 
6 

"'2* 

1 

21 

1 
2 

7 

3 

Milwaukee 

786 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Ontapfamie     •  • . 

55 
59 
52 

Pepin 

6 

Pierce 

2 
1 

7 
2 

"'i' 

2 
2 

7 
2 

9 

Polk "' 

Portaffe  ....i... 

.4 

68 

Racine 

"Richland    

637 
10 

Kock   

16 

1 
3 

3 

19 
1 
3 

620 

St.  Croix 

27 

Sauk 

37 
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Table  No.  V. —  Mo'oement  of  Jail  Population — continued. 


No.  IN 

Oct.  1, 

Jail 
1879. 

No.  Received 
During  Year. 

Total  No.  Dur- 
ing THE  Year. 

Counties. 

'cS 

.  <6 

a 

-S 
g 

6 

a 

3 
^ 

Shawano , . 

3 

1 

3 
1 

8 
43 
12 

3 
23 
61 

3 

210 

12 

383 

20 

1 

2 
1 

"i' 

2 

1 
7 
2 
39 
3 

9 
45 
13 

3 
24 
63 

4 

217 

14 

422 

23 

11 

44 
12 

4 
25 
64 

6 

214 
13 

387 
20 

1 

2 
1 

2 
1 
7 
2 
39 
3, 

12 

Sheboygan 

46 

Taylor 

13 

Trempealeau 

1 
3 
3 
3 

4 
1 
4 

1 
2 
3 
3 
4 
1 
4 

4 

Vernon 

26 

Walworth 

Wa^hincton 

66 

7 

Waukesha 

Waupaca 

Winnebago 

221 

15 

426 

Wood 

23 

Totals 

185 

16 

201 

5,043 

252 

5,295 

5, 288 

268 

5,506 
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Table  No.  V. 


MOVEMENT  OP  JAIL  POPULATION  —  Continued. 


Counties. 

o    . 

Of    CQ 

is 

6 
"A 

'6 

t 

d 
6 

a> 
2 

6  2 
2i 

0 
1— 1  ^  • 

2 

5 

0 

floo 

•rH  T-H 

o 

^ 
■^ 

3 
^ 

3 

6 

S 

'3 
1 

<6 

3 

0 

'08 

1^ 

1 

Ashland 

3 

8 
8 
6 

3 

9 

8 

6 

12 

38 

71 

283 

22 

8 

1 

54 

36 

107 

23 

78 

9 

4 

32 

115 

68 

692 

9 

141 

11 

1 

65 

14 

15 

2 

744 

43 

55 

41 

5 

8 

2 

55 

619 

6 

1 

... 

1 

4 

9 

11 

8 

**i 

4 
10 
11 

8 
15 
48 
76 
301 
31 

8 

2 

72 
43 
158 
26 
84 
10 

4 

38 

184 

78 

706 

9 

151 

14 

1 

66 
17 
22 

3 

777 

52 

57 

44 

6 

9 

4 

65 

622 

10 

Barron 

1 

2 
2 

1 

2 
2 
1 
6 

Buffalo   

Calumet 

2 

1 

... 

1 

1 

1 

Clark 

2 

i 
1 

Columbia 

Crawford 

6 

35 

65 

275 

19 

8 

1 
54 
32 
106 
20 
77 

9 

4 

30 

114 

62 

689 

7 

133 

11 

1 
63 
13 
15 

2 

3 
6 
8 
3 

**4 

1 
3 

1 

"k 
1 
6 
3 
2 
8 

2 

1 

4 
4 
2 
3 

4 

4 
2 
3 

45 
70 

293 

28 

8 

2 

67 

39 

157 
22 
83 
10 
4 
36 

128 
69 

701 
7 

143 
12 
1 
^A 
16 
20 
3 

3 
6 
8 
3 

'5 
4 
1 

4 
1 

"2 
6 
9 
5 
2 
8 
2 

2 
1 
1 

9 
4 
20 
8 
1 

2 

2 

9 

Dane 

Dodge 

Door 

16 
5 

16 
5 

22 

8 
1 

Douglas 

1 
'2 

12 
2 

48 

*5 

'i7 

2 

48 
1 

Dunn   

Epu  Claire... 
Fond  du  Lac. 

Grant 

Green 

1 
3 
3 
2 
5 

1 
3 
3 
2 
5 

4 
3 
15 
3 
8 
2 

1 

10 
6 
9 
1 

7 

2 

4 
3 

15 
3 

8 

Green  Lake.. 

1 

... 

1 

3 

Iowa 

1 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Juneau    

2 
2 

2 
2 

*3 

"4 

12 

7 
8 

"5 
3 
2 

4 
17 
10 
10 

4 
11 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee  . . . 

1 

1 

9 
1 

La  Crosse. . .. 
La  Fayette  . . 
Lincoln  

6 
1 

6 
3 

4 

... 

4 

7 

Manitowoc'. . 

1 
1 
2 

1 
3 
5 

2 

1 
1 
2 
1 
3 
5 
2 

3 

4 

Marathon  . . . 

1 

2 

J 

"i 

1 
1 

Marinette  . . . 
Marquette .  . . 
Milwaukee . . 

1 

1 

30 
4 

"3 

1 
8 

9 

Monroe 

46 

54 

42 

6 

9 

3 

58 

615 

9 

6 
3 

2 

7 
7 
1 

3 

Oconto 

52 

39 

5 

8 

2 

48 

612 

6 

3 
2 

"7 
7 

91 

Outagamie  . . 

... 

1 

8 

Pepin 

Pierce 

1 
1 
1 
2 
3 

1 
1 
1 
2 
3 

Polk 

*2 

"e 

1 
6 

Portage 

Racine 

3.. 
15 

3 

15 

Bichland 

3 

1 

4 

;; 
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Table  No.  V. —  Movement  of  Jail  Population  —  continued. 


o    . 
*-  a 

'6 

S 

05i 

0 

?,s 

T3 

'?   . 

& 

0 

>  S 

03 

(V 

Mnij 

m  ^ 

t-H 

o 

CQ 

G3 
0 
00 

0  2 

°i 

0 

d2 

Counties. 

1 

6 

a 

i' 

Total 
pri 
lati 

dt-T 

"5 

i 

S 

a> 
'3 

a 

3 

4 

a 

'^ 

6 

o3 

a 

■^ 

i3 

a 

la 

^ 

^^ 

^ 

^ 

p^ 

g 

2 

3 

1^ 

^ 

1^ 

1^ 

g 

15 

^ 

Rock 

7 

7 

578 

15 

593 

3 

590 

15 

605 

15 

St  Croix 

19 

30 

8 

40 

"2 

"9, 

19 
32 

8 
42 

5 

5 

24 

33 

9 

43 

1 
2 

2 

25 

35 

9 

45 

2 
2 
2 
1 

i 

2 

Sauk 

3 
1 

3 
1 

9, 

Shawano 

8 

Shebovcaa  . . . 

8 

3 

1 

Taylor 

Trempealeau  . 
VernoQ 

1 

9> 

1 
2 

11 
2 

1 

12 
2 

12 

4 

1 

13 

4 

1 

1 

16 

16 

7 

1 

8 

24 

1 

25 

1 

1 

Walworth 

6 

6 

56 
4 

1 
1 

57 
5 

62 
4 

1 
1 

63 
5 

2 

1 

8 

Washington  . , 

9, 

Waukesha 

1 

1 

200 

5 

205 

5 

2 

7 

206 

7 

213 

8 

8 

Waupaca 

Winnebago... 
Wood 

2 

3 

11 

1 

12 

13     9 

15 

8 

8 

374 

38 

412 

1 

377 

80 

416 

10 

10 

4 
4,594 

3 

7 

17 

3 

20 

3 

•  • 

8 

103 

3 

106 

21 

Totals..  >^e 

149 

4.743 

147 

23 

170 

4,292'l76 

4,468 

198 

11 

209 

Note  — Of  those  "otherwise  removed,"  69  males  and  6  females  were  removed  to  the  Indus- 
trial School,  and  five  died  in  jail,  of  whom  onw  hung  himself. 
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Table  No.  VI. 
ADDITIONAL  STATISTICS  OF  PRISONERS. 


eo 

a 

■d 

d 

T3    ^ 

J3 
0 
0 

>> 

1—1 

<A 

No.  FOREIGN 
BORN  PRIS- 
ONERS. 

No.    NATIVE 
BORN  PRIS- 
ONERS. 

•a 
d 

0  OJ 

:3 

OS 

No.     IN- 
SANE OB 
IDIOTIC. 

Counties. 

Is 

o  c 

a  0 

0  "73 

2  . 

11 

d  « 

0 

1 

OS 

> 
6 

<6 

S 

3 

c5 

a 

o 

a 

3 
0' 

3 
3 
6 
3 

fe 

3 
3 
6 
3 

^ 

^ 

H 

"3 

2 

1 

;2; 

2 
1 
2 

1-^ 

1 

7 

% 

^ 

H 

Ashland 

1 

6 
6 
5 

'i 

1 

7 
6 
5 

Harron 

Buffalo    . 

2 

Calumet 

3 

2 

, , 

3 

Clark.    ..     . 

9 
32 

6 

2 

15 
34 

14 
9 

Columbia 

22 

1 

23 

5 

4 

9 

2 

1 

1 

Crawford 

34 

1 

35 

40 

7 

47 

8 

13 

14 

67 

19 

2 

1 

3 

Dane 

116 

18 

6 

1 

207 

21 

3 

1 

44 
5 

'"4 

40 
5 
3 

168 
1 
3 

6 

7 

"3 
3 

'3 

20 

Dodge 

16 
6 
1 

2 

20 
3 
1 

1 

8 

Door 

6 

Douglas 

Dunn. .....,, 

1 

] 

42 
15 

2 

44 
15 

29 
24 

3 

4 

32 

28 

6 
2 
40 
0 
5 

5 

13 

3 

1 

1 
1 
7 

2 

5 

Eau  Claire 

33 

"3 
6 

8 
4 

"15 

1 

Fond  du  Lac 

1 

Grant 

24 

47 

20 
23 

4 
9 

1 

Green  

45 

45 

46 

1 

7 

Green  Lake 

5 

5 

7 

7 

2 

... 

2 

2 

Iowa 

1 

1 

4 

4 

2 

• .  • . 

8 

6 

•  • . 

Jackson  

8 

.. 

8 

32 

2 

34 

17 

22 

•  •  •  • 

13 

1 

1 

Jefferson 

22 

22 

109 

6 

115 

29 

25 

. « •  • 

5 

. .. . 

1 

1 

Juneau 

48 

2 

50 

30 

6 

86 

18 

81 

4 

7 

5 

13 

Kenosha 

303 

1 

304 

396 

2 

398 

55 

440 

178 

260 

60 

5 

3 

8 

Kewaunee 

6 
50 

1 
3 

7 
53 

2'1 
100  5 

3 
105 

1 
22 

1 

, 

La  Crosse 

10 

117 

' 

3 

2 

5 

La  Fayette 

Lincoln. ...   . 

8 

8 

4 

?- 

6 

8 

l4 
'23 

8 

8 

6 

1 
23 

3 

1 
26 

"2 

1 
40 

.... 

1 
22 

"7 

Manitowoc 

44 

, , 

44 

7 

Marathon 

12 

1 

18 

4 

4 

5 

5 

>  • . 

Marinette 

2 

1 

3 

18 

18 

3 

4 

1 

2 

1 

3 

Marouette  . . 

9, 

2 

1 

1 

, , 

Milwankpp 

416 
36 

349 
19 

169 

7 

17 
6 

89 

Monroe 

1 

.. 

5 

Oconto 

49 

2 

51 

4 

2 

6 

11 

57 

33 

4.. 

4 

Outagamie 

6 

1 

7 

44 

1 

45 

6 

15 

8 

11 

. . . . 

4 

2 

6 

Pepin     • .        • . 

6 

6 

8 

5 

Pierce  

4 

4 

5 
3 

*i 

5 
4 

1 
1 

5 

1 
2 

4 
1 

"2 

1 

• 

1 

Polk 
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Table  No.  VI. —  Additional  Statistics  of  Prisoners  —  continued. 


Counties. 

No.  FOKEIGN 
BORN  PRIS- 
ONERS. 

No.    NATIVE 
BORN  PRIS- 
ONERS. 

2 

03 

1-1 

a 

03 

la 
'K 

0  0 

d 

a  he 

a. 2 

OQ    P- 

a  0 
11 

CO 

18 

541 

2 

0 
0 

si 

.  0 
0  a 

5 

.9 

>> 
"^ 

i 

2  . 

S   CD 

a  « 

^a 

^  Qj 

^^ 

18 

to 

I 

> 

3 

No.     IN- 
SANE OR 
IDIOTIC. 

<6 

a 

0 

6^ 

03 
1 

1 

a 

1 

Portage 

Racine 

33 
395 

1 

"5 

33 

400 
1 

35 
235 

8 

35 

237 

9 

11 
46 

] 

1 

Richland 

Rock 

2 

2 

3 
15 
2 
1 
1 

4 
10 

St.  Croix 

Sauk 

11 

19 
1 

24 
5 
1 
8 

25 

4 

119 

4 

""9 

1 
2 

*2 
1 

*i 

1 
1 
5 

1 

'2 

12 

21 
1 

26 
6 
1 
9 

26 

5 

124 

5 

'**ii 

15 
16 
10 
20 

7 

3 

17 
39 

2 
95 

9 

-11 

'1 

15 

16 

11 

20 

7 

3 

17 

40 

2 

97 

10 

"12 

1 

7 

"'4 

"'2 
6 
3 
2 
11 
1 

'14 
2 
3 

^^ 

1 

2 
2 
3 

8 
2 

"22 
2 

28 
"*2 

2 

1 

Shawano 

Sheboygan 

Taylor 

11 

.... 

1 

1 

Trempealeau ... 
Vernon  ........ 

4 

"19 

2 

63 

.... 

6 
2 
3 
5 

7 

Walworth 

Washington 

Waukesha 

Waupaca 

Winnebago  .... 
Wood 

11 
**26 

15 
2 

14 



3 

4 

7 

16 ... . 

7       5 

75 

2 
1 

3 

1 

Totals  reported 

1,423 

40 

1,463 

1,537 

65 

1,602 

5521350  354 

972 

304 

104 

32 

197 

Note.— -There  were  15  females  under  age;  10  illiterate  females;  16  intemperale  females;  6 
vagrant  females  and  and  13  females  committed  in  delault  of  paying  a  fine.  Thtre  were  20 
witnesses  of  whom  3  were  femaks. 
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Table  No.  VII. 
ALLEGED  OFFENSES. 

CRIMES  AGAINST  THE  PERSON. 


Assault. 

Murder. 

Man- 

slaughter. 

Rape. 

Abduc- 

TION. 

Counties. 

i 

I 

i 

5 

1 

d 

o 

i 
6 

d 

5 

1 

1 

A  sill  and 

1 

2 

2 

Buffalo 

1 

Clark 

2 

2 
1 
2 
3 
1 
6 
1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
3 
1 
2 
1 
3 
3 
2 
1 
9 
2 
3 
1 
1 

1 

2 

Ooliimliia* 

3 

1 
1 

1 

r!rA.wfnrfl 

...... 

Dane  *          • 

...^.. 

10 

5 
1 

2 

1 

Dodge 

Door              • 

Dunn 

1 
1 

2 

1 

"Ran  niaire 

F'nnrl  fin  Tjao 

1 

2 
1 

...... 

2 

Green 

1 

f!lT>ppr|    T.aTrp 

Iowa 

.Tankson       - .  - 

3 
1 
2 

2 

2 

.TpfFipr^on 

1 

1 

-TiiTiPfln 

Kenosha 

La  Crosse. . . . 
TVranito"wof^  ^ 

1 

1 

2 
1 
7 
1 

IVTarinptte   . . 

Marquette  . . . 



2 

1 

Oconto 

Outagamie... 

Pepin 

Pierce 

3 

1 

Pnlk 

1 
1 
1 

4 
1 
3 

Portage 

"Riphlanfl 

Rock* 

St.  Croix*. . . . 
Sauk 

Rli  axtran  n 

1 

5 

2 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

T'rpm  neal  pau 

Vernon 

Wftl^worth 

1 
2 
6 

.... 

2 
2 

1 

1 

Winnebago . . 

1 

,  Totals 

82 

27 

37 

8 

4 

1 

19 

9 

1 

.... 

♦  FemaleB  committed  as  follows:  Columbia  comity,  murder,  1;  infanticide,  1.— Daue  county 
murder,  2.— Manitowoc  county,  murder,  1  —  Milwaukee  ceunty,  murder,  1.— Rock  county, 
murder,  2.—  St.  Croix  county,  assault,  1. 
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Table  No.  VIII. 
ALLEGED  OFFENSES. 

CRIMES  AGAINST  PROPERTY. 


Counties. 
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1 

'bp. 
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1^ 
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OQ 

1 

1 

2 
0 

Obtaining  money 
under  false  pre- 
tenses. 

1 

S 
6 

d 
o 
O 

a 

s 
0 
0 

a 

a 

1 

d 

a 

I 

d 

a 

a 

a 

J 

B 

a 

d 
0 
0 

a 

a 

d 
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a 

c 
0 

1 

Ashland 

Barron  ••••« 

1 

1 

Buffalo 

1 

2 
1 
1 
2 

Calumet. .  ••........ 

2 

2 

1 
1 
2 

Clark 

2 

... 

Columbia 

7 
1 

18 
5 

1 

1 

Crawford 

1 
1 

1 

1 

Dane. ..••• 

9 
3 

4 

... 

1 
2 

1 
2 

... 

Dodffe  *..... 

Door  

Dunn 

Eau  Claire 

1 
8 

... 

1 
4 
4 
5 
1 

1 

"4 
3 

1 

Fond  du  Lac • . 

... 

1 

"Grant ..••.... 

1 
1 

Oreen 

Green  Lake 

Jackson   

Jefferson 

1 
1 

Juneau 

Kenosba 

1 
2 

La  Crosse 

1 
2 

"2 

7 
1 

5 
1 

3 

3 

2 

La  Fayette  * 

Manitowoc 

2 

1 

Marinette ,^ 

1 

Marquette 

1 

29 

Milwaukee* 

1 

... 

30 
5 

"3 

3 

3 

... 

Monroe 

Oconto  

1 

1 

Pierce,,... 

1 

Polk 

1 

Portage  f 

5 
3 

2 
2 

Hacine 

1 

1 

Richland 

1 

Rock 

10 

3 

4 

4 
1 
1 

3 

9 

4 

2 

1 

3 

St.Croix 

Sauk 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.  I  . 

Sheboygan 

1 

• . . 

'  4 

i;;;^;;;i;:; 

. .  • 

8  — Char. 
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Table  No.  YIIL— Alleged  Offenses  —  crimes  against  propert^^contmvLQd. 
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COtTNTIES. 
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a 
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a 

d 

a 

a 

a 

d 

a 

d 

a 

d 

o 

o 

o 

c 

o 

c 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

Q 

O 

Q 

O 

Q 

O 

Q 

O 

O 

O 

O 

'PftvlnT         --- 

1 
1 

1 

8 

1 
1 

1 

Wal-worth  .......... 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

'WnaliiriD'tOTi        ...... 

21... 

'Wankp^ha      ........ 

8 

1 

•  •  • 

i 

1 

b!,.. 

■i 

1 

1 

9 

?, 

1 

Winnebago 

10 

1 

1 

1 

•  • 

Wood* 

5 

1 

•  • 

Totals 

20 

3|183 

44 

19 

3 

26 

11 

23 

9 

65 

" 

26 

6 

10 

5 

♦  Females  committed  as  follows:  Dodsre  county,  arson,  1.  La  Fayette  county,  arson,  1, 
Milwaukee  county,  burglary,  3;  grand  larceny,  8.  Waupaca  connty,  forgery,  1.  Wood 
county,  robbery.  1.    tFortage  county,  obstructing  railroad,  5  committed. 
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Table  No.  IX. 
ALLEGED  OFFENSES. 

OTHER  CRIMES. 


Counties. 

1 

5 

s 

a 

d 
O 

¥ 
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*a 
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Offenses 

Against  U.  S. 

Laws. 

a 
6 

a 

a 

a 

d 
o 
o 

a 

a 

d 
c 
O 

a 

o 
O 

d 

o 
C 

a 

o 
O 

1 

8 

d 

6 

a 

a 

d 

a 

Barron* 

2 

Clark 

Columbia  . . 

1 

Crawford . . . 

1 

Dane 

2 

15 

14 

Eau  Claire* 

2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 

Grant* 

Green  *  . . . . 

Jackson  .... 

1 

1 
1 

3 

Kenosha  t  • . 

■ 

La  Crosse. . . 

2 

Manitowoc  . 

1 
1 

Milwaukee  . 

1 

. . . . 

28 

^8 

Monroe*  . . . 

2 

Pepin 

1 
1 

Polk  * 

Portage 

1 
3 
3 
1 

Racine*. . .. 

1 

1 

Rock  * 

. . . . 

Sauk  

Taylor 

1 

Vernon 

2 

1 

Walworth  * . 

2 

Waupaca ... 
Winnebago.. 

1 

1 

7 

1 

4 

1 
23 

1 

Totals 

25 

4 

6 

1 

2 

.... 

4 

1 

4 

.... 

IB 

♦Females  committed  as  follows:  For  adaltery  one  each  in  Brown,  Eaa  Olalre,  Grant, 
Green,  Monroe  and  Rock  countes,  two  in  Rock  county;  for  fornication,  one  in  Walworth 
county;  for  incest,  one  in  Polk  coaniy.    t  A  deserter  Jrom  luiied  States  army. 
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Table  No.  X. 


OONVICnONS  FOR  OFFEtTSES  PUNISHABLE  WITH  IMPRISON. 
MBNT  IN  THE  COUNTY  JAILS. 


Counties. 
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4 
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1 

6 
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8 

1 

"a 

3 

. .  • . 

"26 

6 

5 

19 
76 

7 

2 

Crawford 

10 

20 

6 

1 

7 

. . . . 

4 

"Plrvdo'P 

TInnorl  JiQ 

1 
4 

T^nnn                          . . 

1 

1 

17 
10 

74 

17 
10 

Eau  Claire 

6 
5 

11 
6 

1 

2 

6 

5 

10 

28 

1 

18 

4 

4 

. . . . 

4 

Grant 

CreeQ     .    « 

41 
1 
3 
2 
5 
7 
120 

2 
4 

2 

9 

3 

rif-rppn  Tifltp 

^ 

Tft'wa 

Jackson 

•• 

. . . . 

7 
15 

*i 

3 

**26 

2 
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35 
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2 

•• 

1 

.... 

1 
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7 

1 

1 
1 
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2 
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6 
1 

24 

8 

T.a  iravptt** 

2 

2 

1 

4 

1 

10 
3 

2 

Mnrinpf.tp       

1 

1 

1 

4 

9 

11 

15 

4 

11 

18 

6 

15 

10 
"'12 

•• 

5 
1 

6 
5 

3 
1 

1 

1 

1 

■Prillr 

T>/-V»»f  Q  o«o 

23 
190 

3 
176 

8 

7 
15 

1 
25 

34 

1 

20 

'i 

2 

383 

'Riolilonrl 

Roolr                            ....... 

3 
1 

1 

131 
la 

St.  Croix 

i;;i 

1 

, 

• 
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Table  No.  X.—  Offenses  PunisMble  with  Imprisonment  in  the  County  Jails—- 

continued. 


Counties. 

* 

4J 

< 

(A 

33 

0 
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a 

a 
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1 

.S 

B 

s 

0 
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s 
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d 
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> 
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a 

1 
> 
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.9 
'5 

d 
0 

0 

"a 

1 

0 

a 
0 
0 

>;> 

0 

CQ 

5 

P4 

CQ 

s 

OQ 

0 
'0 

'as 

Slfliilr 

8 

4 
2 

3 

17 

7 

... 

4 

10 

T'avl  nr 

TrpiTinpalpaii 

1 
1 
9 

.... 

Vprnr^n 

"4 
6 

"1 

"*2 

1 

9 

"WnHvorfh 

1 

28 

Waukesha 

Waupaca 

Wi  n  n  plin  trn 

11 

3 

285 

52 
1 

87 
2 

1,085 

1 

89 

"4 
9 
5 

2 
1 

1 

2 

3 

71 

Wnnrl 

si 

27 

Totals 

139 

27 

14 

17 

831,359   2  6 

12 

5 

Note  —  Seventy-nine  females  are  reported  as  imprisoned  in  connty  jail-*  for  the  following 
offenses:  Drunkenness  32,  vagrancy  25,  peilt  larceny  7,  contempt  of  conn  3,  abusive  Jan- 
gnage  3,  fornication  3,  as?aii  t,  and  battery  2,  bastardy  1.  Miscellaneous  offenses  by  men  are 
leported  as  follows:  Dinturbiug  a  public  school  1,  wanton  destruciion  of  property  3,  attempt 
to  commit  suicide  1,  execution  agaicst  the  body  3,  "•  misdemc  an  is''  2,  gambling  2,  carrying 
concealed  weapons  3,  using  aggravailng  langaage  1,  U!*inu  language  to  provoke  arrest  1,  ille- 
gal voting  1,  whipping  his  wiie  1,  maiming  a  c-w  1,  trespass  1,  mulilaling  property  1, 
threatening  to  kill  1,  obscene  language  1,  "  miscellaneous  "  8. 
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Table  No.  XI. 
VAGRANCY  IN  1878  AND  1879. 


Counties. 

No.  of  Vagkants 
IN  1878. 

No.  of  Vagrants 
IN  1880. 

Vagrant 
lodgers 
in  1880. 

Com- 
mitted. 

Con- 
victed. 

Com- 
mitted. 

Con- 
victed. 

Ashland 

7 

Brown 

4 
3 

7 

4 

2 
7 



CuiDoewa 

Columbia 

5 

19 
4 

4 

19 

4 

7 

2 

Crawford 

Dane 

197 
40 

166 
40 

6 

Dodge 

Dunn 

7 

13 

Eau  Claire 

3 

6 
3 

38 
2 

3 

4 

4 

Fond  du  Lac 

Grant 

3 

4 

Green 

9 

9 

Green  Lake 

Iowa • 

6 

Jackson  

1 

54 

35 

407 

9 

i 

50 
35 

388 
9 

Jefferson 

175 

3 

109 

23 

1 
1 

'"169" 
21 

Juneau  

Kenosha 

60 

La  Crosse 

La  Favette 

4 

Manitowoc 

1 

23 

^Marinette ..^..... 

4 

4 

Marathon ., 

1 
121 

Milwaukee 

Oconto        --.   .......   ... 

33 

Outagamie 

12 

12 

6 

6 

Pepi n.   . •. 

5 

Pierce 

2 

Polk      

2 

Portaere ..•• 

3 
192 

3 

184 

3 

Racine           .............. 

383 

383 

Richland 

2 

Rock 

280 
1 
3 

27 
6 
2 

12 

285 

110 
1 
3 

h" 

281 
12 

17 
10 

28 

131 
12 

St  Croix 

28 

Sauk      

Shftbovffan •• 

10 

28 

30 

Walworth 

^^Ta^h  i  n  0"f  on       ........... 

W^ankp«;hft 

""63" 

112 
161 

89 
71 

Winnebago  .  .* 

75 

Total 

1,532 

738 

1,561 

1,264 

306 
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POORHOUSES  AND  PAUPERISM. 


I.    Notes  of  Visits  to  County  Poormcuses. 
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II.    Notes  of  Visits  to  City  Poorhouses. 
(Arranged  alphabetically.) 

III.  Other  County  Institutions. 

1,  Milwaukee  County  Hospital. 

2.  Sheboygan  County  Insane  Asylum. 

IV.  Notes  upon  Statistics  of  Poorhouses. 

1.  Number  and  Basis  of  Support  of  Poorhouses. 

2.  Decrease  of  Paupers. 

3.  Causes  of  Pauperism. 

4.  Ages  of  Paupers. 

5.  Non-resident  Paupers. 

6.  Per  Capita  Cost  of  Paupers  in  Poorhouses. 
V.    Statistics  of  Poorhouses. 
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8.  Overseers  of  Poorhouses. 

9.  Superintendents  of  the  Poor. 

VI.    Notes  upon  Statistics  of  Out-Door  Relief. 

1.  By  whom  Administered. 

2.  Number  and  Character  of  the  Recipients. 

3.  Furnishing  Transportation  to  Paupers. 
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NOTES  OF  VISITS  TO  COUNTY  POORHOUSES. 

ADAMS  COUNTY  POOEHOUSE. 

Visited  by  the  Secretary  October  8.  Mrs.  Ward  was  in  tho 
midst  of  her  weekly  house  cleaning  at  the  time  of  the  visit. 

The  buildings  are  all  one  story  high  and  quite  inconveniently 
arranged.  The  men's  department  has  three  barred  cells,  and  three 
rooms  not  barred,  occupied  by  seven  men,  only  one  of  ^\hom  is 
sane.  None  were  restrained,  and  all  who  were  able  were  at  work 
husking  corn. 

The  women's  department  was  quite  comfortably  arranged,  with 
bedrooms  opening  off  from  a  sitting  room.  It  was  occupied  by 
seven  women  and  a  baby.  One  of  these  women  was  a  disagreeable 
case  of  filthy  dementia.  Another  was  a  very  nice  appearing  young 
woman,  troubled  with  epileptic  fits,  whose  husband  married  her 
knowing  her  condition,  and  finally  became  tired  of  his  bargain  and 
left  her.  She  has  used  bromide  of  potassium  to  little  purpose. 
Another  case  was  that  of  an  old  lady  from  New  \  ork  state,  who 
came  west  to  live  with  her  son,  entrusted  him  with  her  little  sav- 
ings, which  he  spent,  and  then  was  left  upon  the  county  for  sup- 
port.    ' 

Esther  Griffith,  an  insane  woman,  an  inmate  of  the  poorhouse 
since  it  was  started,  had  in  her  room,  neatly  framed,  a  diploma  of 
the  Adams  County  Agricultural  Society,  for  the  best  bed  quilt. 

A  noticeable  case  is  that  of  a  boy  considered  demented,  coming 
of  poor  stock  and  injured  in  the  head  by  the  kick  of  a  horse,  who 
has  been  cured  by  Mr.  Ward's  skillful  training,  and  is  now  adopted 
by  an  elderly  couple  with  no  children. 

He  also  cured  an  inmate,  a  girl  with  an  illegitimate  child,  of  fre- 
quent hysteric  fits,  by  a  vigorous  application  of  cold  water,  with 
some  good  advice.  The  girl  is  now  entirely  cured,  and  is  honestly 
married. 

BEOWN   COUNTY  POOEHOUSE. 

Visited  July  22  by  Mr.  Elmore  and  the  Secretary.  Mr.  Dominick 
Hunt,  of  Fort  Howard,  lately  one  of  the  superintendents  of  the 
poor,  accompanied  us  in  our  visit. 
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The  poor  farm  is  situated  four  miles  east  of  Green  Bay,  and  con- 
tains 113  acres,  64  under  cultivation.  The  main  building  is  of 
brick,  four  stories  high,  with  three  story  wings.  It  is  heated  by 
steam  and  is  well  ventilated.  The  rooms  are  all  very  clean  and 
oomfortable.  The  basement  contains,  besides  the  cellars  and  furn- 
ace rooms,  two  bath  rooms,  one  for  each  sex,  and  four  strong  rooms 
for  the  violent  insane.  A  spring  of  very  pure  water  in  the  base- 
ment is  a  pleasant  feature. 

An  old  frame  building  in  aback  yard  contained  all  the  insane 
men  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  nine  in  number.  There  are  two  airing 
courts,  one  for  each  sex,  which  are  in  constant  use.  The  privy  in 
the  men's  yard  was  in  a  dangerous  condition,  which  the  overseer 
promised  to  remedy. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  there  were  48  inmates,  of  whom  21  were 
insane.  One  of  the  inmates  was  a  leading  business  man  of  Green 
Bay. 

From  the  first  of  .January,  1880,  by  a  resolution  of  the  county 
board,  the  cost  of  support  of  the  paupers  sent  from  each  town  was 
charged  back  to  that  town.  The  immediate  result  of  this  action 
was  that  twelve  paupers  were  returned  to  their  town  to  be  sup- 
ported. Of  these  three  have  come  back  to  the  poorhouse,  and 
some  others  are  likely  to  come  back. 

The  chairman  of  the  town  of  Rockland  ordered  all  the  paupers 
from  that  town  to  be  turned  out  of  doors,  in  the  following  letter: 

Green  Bay,  1st,  1880. 
John  Cryon,  Esq  : 

Bear  Sir:  —  If  the  relations  of  the  paupers  belonging  to  the  town  of  Rock- 
land do  not  call  for  their  friends  in  the  poorhouse  by  Monday  noon,  the  5th 
inst,  you  will  send  them  out  of  the  poor  house  at  the  risk  of  the  town  of 
Rockland.  PATRICK  RYAN, 

Vhairman, 

For  the  sake  of  humanity  we  are  glad  to  say  that  the  overseer 
did  not  obey  the  barbarous  order  literally,  but  mitigated  it  by  wait- 
ing till  a  pleasant  day,  and  then  carrying  them  as  far  as  Depere, 
where  he  left  them.  The  paupers  consisted  of  two  old  people,  83 
and  84  years  old,  and  an  imbecile  girl. 
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CHIPPEWA   COUNTY    POORHOUSE. 

Visited  October  22,  by  the  Secretary,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Mc- 
Bean,  the  county  physician.  The  poor  farm  consists  of  80  acres  of 
sandy  land,  two  and  one-half  miles  north  of  Chippewa  Falls,  45 
acres  of  which  is  improved.  The  farm  is  quite  productive,  raising 
more  grain  than  is  needed  for  the  use  of  the  poorhouse. 

The  poorhouse  is  a  poor  old  building,  not  well  arranged,  with  a 
small  hole  in  the  ground  as  a  cellar,  and  as  cold  as  a  barn.  A  new 
cellar  is  to  be  built  as  soon  as  possible,  and  a  new  poorhouse  is- 
talked  of  as  soon  as  the  county  can  afford  it. 

There  were  seven  inmates  at  the  time  of  this  visit,  all  men;  one 
idiotic  (an  Indian),  one  epileptic,  and  the  others  more  or  less  dis- 
abled. The  careful  management  of  the  superintendents  of  the  poor 
has  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  inmates  of  the  poorhouse,  and 
the  amount  of  outside  help.  With  the  class  of  floating  population 
found  here,  just  such  careful  management  is  needed. 

COLUMBIA    COUNTY   POORHOUSE. 

Visited  September  1,  by  the  Secretary.  This  visit  was  made  in 
company  with  two  of  the  superintendents  of  the  poor,  Hon.  J.  Q. 
Adams  and  Hon.  W.  H.  Roblier.  The  county  system  of  supporting 
the  poor  has  been  in  force  in  Columbia  county  for  twenty-two  years, 
and  during  that  time  the  only  change  made  in  the  superintendents 
of  the  poor  has  been  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Goo.  Wall,  and 
the  election  of  Hon.  W.  W.  Corning.  During  the  same  time  there 
have  been  only  three  overseers.  This  indicates  a  steadiness  of 
management  that  has  produced  excellent  results. 

The  poor  farm  only  contains  43  acres,  situated  in  the  edge  of  the 
village  of  Wyooena.  This  location  gives  some  advantages  in  the 
way  of  purchasing  supplies.  The  small  size  of  the  farm  may  per- 
haps, be  most  economical  for  the  county,  but  it  gives  less  employ- 
ment for  the  men.  Might  it  not  be  wise  to  establish  some  simple 
indoor  industry,  such  as  basket  weaving  or  broom  making,  not  so 
much  for  the  sake  of  profit,  as  to  provide  employment  for  the  male 
inmates? 
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The  arrangements  for  the  violent  and  filthy  insane  are  ingenious, 
and  perhaps  as  good  as  can  be  devised.  There  are  four  airing 
courts  and  four  corridors,  so  arranged  as  to  separate  each  sex  into 
two  classes.  Even  the  worst  cases  are  only  locked  in  their  rooms 
at  night,  and  are  allowed  at  least  the  liberty  of  these  corridors  and 
airing  courts  by  day,  and  some  of  them  are  given  perfect  liberty  by 
day.  The  ventilation  in  the  sleeping  rooms  for  the  insane  is  poor, 
but  the  superintendents,  on  their  attention  being  called  to  it, 
promised  to  remedy  the  defect. 

The  buildings  showed  great  cleanliness,  and  the  statements  of 
the  superintendent  and  the  overseer,  as  to  the  food  of  the  insane, 
showed  that  they  are  fed  fully  as  well  as  average  farmers  are  fed, 
and,  when  sick,  that  any  delicacies  are  bought  for  which  their  ap- 
petite craves.  The  treatment  of  the  inmates  seems  to  be  humane, 
and  if  defective  in  anything,  it  is  in  not  exacting  any  labor  from 
those  inmates  who  are  able  to  do  something,  but  in  allowing  those 
who  are  determined  to  be  idle  to  be  so.  This  a  common  defect  in 
our  poor-houses. 

The  capacity  of  the  poor-house  is  80.  When  visited  there  were 
49  inmates;  29  males  and  20  females.  Of  them  18  were  insane  or 
idiotic. 

DANE   COUNTY    POORHOUSE. 

Visited  August  26,  by  Mr.  Giles  and  the  Secretary.  The  poor- 
farm  contains  313  acres,  only  90  of  which  is  under  cultivation.  It 
is  located  in  the  town  of  Verona,  9  miles  southwest  of  Madison. 
One  hired  man  is  employed,  and  four  women,  two  of  whom  are  dis- 
charged inmates. 

The  building  is  not  very  conveniently  arranged,  and  needs  more 
room  in  order  to  secure  a  better  separation  of  the  sexes,  and  hospi- 
tal accommodation  for  the  women.  The  cellar  is  too  damp,  and  as 
it  is  located  directly  over  the  underground  channels  of  a  fine  spring, 
which  comes  to  the  surface  a  few  feet  away,  it  is  not  probable  that 
a  dry  cellar  can  ever  be  secured  in  that  location. 

Mr,  Giles  visited  the  poorhouse  once  before  this  summer.  At 
iDoth  visits,  the  building  was  found  perfectly  clean.  The  overseer 
and  his  wife  seem  admirably  adapted  for  their  work. 
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At  the  time  of  our  visit  there  were  58  inmates;  35  male  and  28 
female.  Of  the  inmates,  two  were  female  infants,  and  one  a  boy 
who  ought  to  be  in  an  asylum  for  feeble  minded  children. 

One  man  has  sought  a  home  here  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  and 
has  turned  over  to  the  county  a  little  property  which  he  possesses. 
Another  is  recorded  as  seeking  a  home  here  this  year,  and  willing 
to  pay  his  board. 

DODGE   COUNTY   POOB-HOUSB. 

Visited  by  the  secretary  September  15.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
arranged  and  best  managed  poor-houses  in  the  state,  except  as  to 
the  arrangements  for  the  chronic  insane.  The  building  consists  of 
three  parts.  The  outer  part  or  wings  being  each  used  for  one  sex, 
and  the  center  for  the  overseer's  family,  the  dining  rooms, 
kitchen,  and  other  general  purposes.  One  little  improvement  was 
not  seen  in  any  other  poor-house.  Bells  in  the  overseer's  room  are 
connected  with  each  corridor  in  the  building,  and  are  used  only  for 
an  alarm  of  fire  or  a  case  of  sudden  sickness  at  night. 

One  room  occupied  by  an  insane  man  of  the  type  of  melancholy, 
had  a  great  many  house  plants  in  the  room  and  in  the  hall  beside 
the  door.  This  man  takes  care  of  all  the  flowers  upon  the  place. 
The  front  yard  is  a  beautiful  place  with  hedgerows,  green  grass 
and  flowers  and  winding  walks. 

The  bill  of  fare  is  bountiful,  with  meat  twice  a  day,  tea  or  coffee 
at  every  meal,  and  butter  rationed  out.  Mr.  Perry  thinks  butter  is 
cheaper  than  molasses,  as  well  as  more  palatable. 

One  daily  paper,  one  tri-weekly,  and  nine  weekly  papers,  two  of 
which  are  German,  are  taken  at  this  poorhouse  and  read  by  the 
paupers. 

Mr.  Perry's  records  and  accounts  are  well  kept.  He  keeps  a  his- 
tory, in  a  special  book,  of  all  important  occurrences,  including  his 
monthly  bills  to  the  county  board,  his  annual  inventory,  all  deaths 
and  other  events  of  interest. 

The  treatment  of  the  insane  has  never  been  what  it  should  be  in 
this  poorhouse.  They  were  kept  at  the  time  of  this  visit  in  ^^q 
different  places;  a  few  in  the  poorhouse  proper,  one  in  jail  for  lack 
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of  room  elsewhere,  several  over  the  wash  house,  and  the  rest  in 
two  little  "  crazy  houses."  Under  these  conditions  it  is  impossible 
to  care  for  the  insane  properly.  What  is  needed  is  a  building  as 
well  arranged  as  that  in  Fond  du  Lac  county,  and  two  special  at- 
tendants. In  that  case  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  let  several  lie 
on  straw. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  this  visit,  the  secretary  went  to  Wau- 
watosa  and  made  arrangements  to  place  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
insane  in  the  Milwaukee  County  Insane  Asylum,  as  the  following 
letter  will  show. 

Madison,  September  24,  1880. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Perry: 

Bear  Sir  —  After  talking  with  lion.  A.  E.  Elmore,  the  President  of  our 
Board,  I  write  to  you,  recommending  you  to  have  all  your  insane  who  are 
violent  or  filthy  transferred  to  the  Milwaukee  County  Insane  Asylum,  or  to 
the  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  At  either  the  expense  will  he  $1.50  a 
week,  and  a  small  charge  for  clothing.  At  the  Northern  Hospital  they  will 
have  room  this  winter;  but  will  be  likely  to  be  filled  up  in  a  year  or  so.  In 
the  Milwaukee  County  Insane  Asylum  there  is  room  for  about  25  inmates, 
after  making  an  allowance  for  the  increase  from  the  county  itself.  I  think 
that  for  that  reason,  you  had  better  send  them  to  the  Milwaukee  County 
Asylum.  By  sending  about  a  dozen  of  your  worst  cases,  you  will  relieve 
yourselves  greatly,  and  put  these  poor  creatures  in  a  place  where  they  can  be 
better  taken  care  of,  because  they  have  better  facilities  to  work  with  than 
you  have. 

If  you  determine  to  send  them  there,  you  should  send  for  blank  forms  and 
instructions  to  Dr.  McBride,  Wauwatosa,  Superintendent  of  the  County 
Asylum. 

Any  help  I  can  give  you  in  this  matter  I  will  gladly  give.    Five  counties 
have  already  sent  their  chronic  insane  to  the  Milwaukee  County  Asylum. 
Respectfully,  A.  O.  Wright, 

8€c,  State  Board  of  Charities, 

Eleven  inmates  were  removed  to  the  Milwaukee  County  Insane 
Asylum  as  soon  as  the  proper  papers  could  be  made  out. 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  there  were  60  inmates;  37  males  and  23 
females.  Of  these,  33  were  insane,  and  22  of  the  insane  were  con- 
fined. 
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GRANT   county   POORHOUSE. 

Visited  June  23,  by  the  Secretary,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Geo.  M. 
Guernsey.  The  poor  farm  contains  220  acres.  The  overseer  re- 
ceives the  use  of  the  land  and  $1.60  a  week  for  each  pauper,  and 
furnishes  the  board,  clothing,  and  medicine. 

The  poorhouse  is  of  brick  and  only  two  stories  high,  showing  in 
this  a  greater  regard  for  the  comfort  of  the  inmates  than  for  archi- 
tectural display.  Its  capacity  is  fifty.  At  the  time  of  our  visit 
there  were  thirty-eight  inmates;  twenty-four  men  and  fourteen 
women.  Of  these,  seven  were  insane  or  idiotic.  None  of  the  in- 
sane were  shut  up  or  restrained  in  any  way. 

Several  interesting  cases  were  found  among  the  paupers.  One 
old  man  and  his  wife  came  to  the  poorhouse  because  of  sickness. 
He  is  determined  to  help  himself,  and  has  taught  himself  the  trade 
of  a  basket  maker.  He  has  made  seventy-five  baskets,  and  is  to 
have  the  proceeds  as  fast  as  he  sells  them. 

We  found  three  generations  in  this  poorhouse  —  grandmother, 
mother  and  daughter.  The  grandmother  and  her  husband  were 
now  dead;  both  used  liquor  freely.  All  their  children  died  in  in- 
fancy except  one  daughter  who  had  much  less  than  ordinary  intel- 
ligence. She  married  a  man  when  he  was  drunk,  who  afterwards 
ran  away,  leaving  her  with  an  idiotic  girl,  now  in  the  poor-house, 
and  one  girl  'with  low  intelligence,  now  bound  out.  The  use  of 
liquor  by  both  parents  in  two  successive  generations  seems  to  have 
been  the  principal  cause  of  a  rapid  degeneracy  .of  this  stock,  re- 
sulting in  idiocy. 

We  found  five  blind  men  whose  blindness  in  nearly  every  case 
was  caused  by  the  free  use  of  liquor. 

There  is  one  woman  here  who  has  had  three  illegitimate  child- 
ren, and  who  is  now  kept  in  the  poorhouse  to  prevent  her  yet  fur- 
ther swelling  the  statistics  of  pauperism. 

One  unnatural  mother  had  been  so  cruel  to  her  children  that  the 
authorities  had  taken  them  from  her.  A  part  of  them  were  still  in 
the  poor-house,  waiting  for  places  to  be  found  for  them. 
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GREEN   COUNTY    POORHOUSE. 

Mr.  Wm.  Brown,  one  of  the  superintendents  of  the  poor,  ac- 
companied the  Secretary  in  this  visit,  September  23.  The  poor- 
house  is  two  miles  northwest  of  Monroe.  The  farm  contains  320 
acres,  all  improved  except  40  acres  in  timber.  The  building  is  a 
very  neat  structure  on  rising  ground  some  distance  from  the  road. 
It  is  built  of  white  brick,  three  stories  high  in  front,  with  a  two 
story  addition  for  the  inmates.  The  rooms  for  the  inmates  are  very 
pleasant.  There  is  a  sitting  room  for  each  sex,  with  a  bath  room 
off  from  each.  The  second  story  is  w.irmed  by  drums  from  stoves 
in  the  sitting  room.  The  cellars  all  have  cemented  floors,  except 
a  small  space  of  natural  rock.  There  are  two  large  cisterns  and 
three  force  pumps,  with  hose  attached  for  protection  against  fire 
and  for  cleanliness,  an  improvement  needed  in  every  poorhouse. 

The  utmost  capacity  of  this  building  is  60. 

At  some  distance  is  a  small  building  for  the  overseer,  with  room 
for  ten  inmates.     This  building  was  found  in  good  shape. 

At  the  time  of  this  visit  there  were  36  inmates,  of  whom  20 
were  males  and  16  females.  Of  the  inmates  12  were  insane  or 
idiotic.  None  of  the  insane  or  idiotic  are  now  restrained  in  any 
way.  All  the  insane  and  idiotic  men  were  at  work,  and  a  part  of 
the  insane  and  idiotic  women,  and  the  rest  were  out  of  doors.  Six 
insane  or  idiotic  men  sleep  in  the  building  for  the  insane. 

The  case  of  one  congenital  idiot,  twenty.five  years  old,  who  has 
been  greatly  improved  under  Mr.  Whitcomb's  care,  excited  our  in- 
terest. This  idiot  had  gone  thirteen  years  without  clothes,  because 
he  tore  them  off.  He  was  very  filthy,  smearing  himself  and  the 
walls  of  his  room  with  excrement,  and  tearing  up  his  bed  to  sit 
upon  the  fragments  of  it  in  a  corner.  He  would  tear  off  any 
straight  jacket  or  ropes  which  could  be  put  upon  him.  Finally 
Mr.  Whitcomb  shaped  a  board,  long  enough  to  reach  from  his  chin 
to  his  feet,  with  holes  for  several  straps.  At  Mr.  Whitcomb's  re- 
quest, the  idiot  showed  us  how  the  board  went  on  him.  This  oper- 
ated to  prevent  his  tearing  his  bed  nights.  From  that,  by  judicious 
training,  he  has  been  made  cleanly  in  his  habits,  and  capable  of 
doing  many  chores  and  errands.  He  can  even  lead  a  horse  a  mile 
9— Char. 
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to  be  shod,  and  back,  without  any  one  going  with  him.  He  is  still 
steadily  improving. 

Another  case  is  remarkable  in  another  way.  An  insane  man  was 
returned  from  the  insane  hospital  as  a  chronic  incurable  case.  He 
had  been  in  the  jail  or  poorhouse  a  year,  raving,  and  breaking 
things.  Mr.  Whitcomb  first  took  him  out-doors,  chained  as  he 
was,  and  let  him  have  the  benefit  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine.  As 
that  helped  him,  he  took  off  his  chains,  and  set  him  at  work  with 
the  rest,  in  the  harvest  field,  where  he  did  a  fair  day's  work.  After 
that  he  kept  him  at  other  work  until,  in  the  fall,  he  was  suflficiently 
recovered  to  go  home  and  carry  on  his  own  farm. 

Other  cases  of  insane  and  idiotic  persons  have  been  considerably 
improved  by  the  combined  effect  of  occupation  and  judicious 
moral  influences.  Not  a  single  insane  person  is  under  restraint,  at 
present,  and  all  seemed  reasonably  happy  and  busy. 

FOND  DU  LA.C    COUNTY   POORHOUSE. 

Visited  May  10th,  by  Mr.  Giles  and  the  Secretary.  The  poor 
farm  is  situated  about  two  miles  south  from  the  city  of  Fond 
du  Lac. 

The  buildings  consist  of  one  old  frame  house,  one  story  and  a 
half  high,  and  two  old  grout  buildings,  each  two  stories  high,  none 
of  them  raised  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  the  two  cellars 
are  consequently  low  and  wet. 

We  found  the  overseer  and  his  wife  in  the  process  of  house  clean- 
ing. Bed  bugs  abounded  in  those  rooms  which  had  not  been 
cleaned,  but  none  were  discovered  in  those  which  had  been  cleaned. 
The  old  wooden  slat  bedsteads  and  the  crumbling  walls,  afford 
such  a  harbor  for  vermin,  which  are  frequently  brought  in  by  new 
comers,  that  a  constant  warfare  must  be  waged  with  them,  or  the 
house  will  be  overrun.  House  cleaning  ought  to  come  every  week 
in  such  a  house. 

The  cellar  was  in  poor  condition,  being  wet  from  insufficient 
drainage,  the  bottom  should  be  grouted. 

From  forty  to  fifty  paupers  are  kept  here  constantly,  mostly  old 
men  and  women.     One  man  claimed  to  be  98. 
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the   iksane  department. 

The  insane  department,  built  two  years  ago  ago,  is  a  great  im- 
provement upon  the  old  buildings,  still  used  for  the  same  purposes. 
This  is  a  brick  building,  two  stories  high,  above  a  high  basement. 
The  rooms  are  high,  the  bedsteads  are  of  iron.  There  is  a  wash 
room,  a  bath  room,  and  a  privy  on  each  floor.  But  the  idea  of 
restraint  is  a  little  too  prominent  in  the  construction  of  this  build- 
ing. There  are  too  many  iron  bars,  and  the  wood  work  is  of  too 
gloomy  a  color. 

The  attendants  seem  to  keep  things  in  good  shape,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  many  of  the  idiotic  inmates  need  to  have  their 
bedding  and  clothing  changed  every  day. 

Mr.  Schroeck,  who  has  charge  of  the  insane,  says  that  they  go  out 
for  the  air  every  fine  day,  but  as  there  is  no  enclosed  yard  for  the 
insane,  it  is  obvious  that  the  time  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Schroeck 
and  his  grand-daughter  will  not  allow  very  much  exercise  and  fresh 
air  for  each  one. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  there  were  29  insane,  14  men  and  15 
women. 

A  yard  with  a  high  board  fence,  divided  into  two  courts,  one  for 
each  sex,  is  very  much  needed. 

JEFFERSON   COUNTY  POORHOUSE. 

Visited  December  16,  by  Dr.  Reed  and  the  Secretary;  also  by 
Dr.  Reed  at  several  other  times.  This  poorhouse  though  visited  at 
a  y^vY  unfavorable  time,  was  found  in  excellent  condition,  as  far  as 
the  efforts  of  the  overseer  and  his  wife  could  make  it  so.  Its  chief 
fault  is  that  it  is  so  overcrowded  that  no  proper  classification  can  be 
made.  Men  are  placed  in  cells  in  the  women's  wards,  because 
there  is  no  other  place  for  them.  The  buildings  are  scrupulously 
clean.     The  food  is  excellent,  and  meat  is  given  twice  a  day. 

Part  of  the  roof  was  taken  off  by  a  storm  this  fall,  and  had  just 
been  replaced. 

One  idiot  has  a  remarkable  faculty  of  telling  the  time  of  day, 
day  of  the  week  and  month,  year,' etc.  It  seemed  to  be  essential 
to  the  process  that  he  should  be  pulled  by  the  ear  when  asked,  and 
that  he  should  then  go  through  certain  motions  before  he  answered. 
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A  sad  case  was  found  of  a  fine  appearing,  modest,  intelligent 
girl,  an  orphan,  thrown  upon  the  county  by  a  serious  physical  diiffi- 
culty.  Her  modesty  made  her  shrink  from  a  medical  examination. 
For  her  sake  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  that  she  can  be  partially  or 
wholly  cured. 

There  are  two  hereditary  idiots  here  married.  We  did  not  learn 
what  idiot  married  them.     Fortunately  they  have  no  children. 

LA  PAYETTE  COUNTY  POORHOUSE. 

Visited  by  the  secretary  June  21,  accompanied  by  Gen.  Jas. 
Bintliff,  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  The  poorhouse  is  located 
three  miles  southwest  of  Darlington,  sheltered  by  the  swell  of  the 
prairie  from  the  north  and  west  winds.  The  building  is  a  fine  brick 
building  with  a  mansard  roof.  In  its  construction,  as  is  the  case  so 
often  in  our  public  buildings,  utility  has  been  sacrificed  to  archi- 
tectural display.  As  the  building  is  three  stories  high  beside  a 
basement,  those  inmates  who  occupy  the  upper  stories  have  a  hard 
climb  for  infirm  or  aged  people  to  be  obliged  to  make  two  or  three 
times  each  day. 

There  are  several  cells  in  the  basement  for  the  insane,  which 
were  occupied  by  four  persons.  A  bath  room  is  much  needed,  and 
can  be  cheaply  fitted  up  in  a  room  already  built.  An  airing  court 
is  needed  for  the  insane* 

The  capacity  of  the  building  is  60  inmates.  At  the  time  of  our 
visit  there  were  42  inmates,^  of  whom  10  were  women  and  11  were 
insane  or  idiotic. 

The  farm  contains  178  acres  of  good  land. 

Among  the  inmates  was  a  man  who  claimed  to  be  101  years  old, 
Francis  Popard.  He  is  of  French  descent,  and  was  at  Detroit 
when  Hull  surrendered  it.  He  says  he  was  then  33  years  old.  On 
inquiry,  he  remembered  the  massacre  of  the  river  Raisin,  which  he 
saw.  He  also  remembered  Gen.  Harrison,  and  Tecumseh,  but  not 
the  British  general,  Proctor.  He  settled  in  La  Fayette  county  in 
1831,  forty-nine  years  ago. 

There  were  also  two  disabled  soldiers  in  this  poorhouse,  one  of 
whom  was  with  Gen.  Bintliff  in  the  same  brigade  all  through  the 
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siege  of  Richmond.  The  Secretary  secured  admission  for  both  into 
the  National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers,  near  Mil- 
waukee. 

An  old  man  was  also  found  there  who  is  said  to  have  children  in 
the  state  abundantly  able  to  support  him.  The  matter  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  proper  authorities. 

MA.RATH0N   COUNTY   POORHOUSE. 

Located  near  Wausau.  Was  visited  December  22,  1880,  by  Dr. 
Reed.  The  number  of  pauper  inmates  supported  there  at  the 
time  of  the  visit  was  six,  two  on  account  of  old  age  and  infirmity, 
three  on  account  of  disease,  and  one  boy  nine  years  old  whose  im- 
mediate removal  was  requested.  The  buildings,  situated  on  a  farm 
of  eighty  acres,  are  good  and  quite  well  adapted  for  their  purpose; 
they  would  furnish  ample  accommodation  for  five  times  the  pres- 
ent number,  but  liberal  out- door  relief  adopted  by  the  county, 
prevents  its  being  occupied.  This  is  commendable  policy  in  tem- 
porary cases. 

There  is  a  general  lack  of  cleanliness  manifest,  and  no  attention 
to  ventilating  and  disinfecting  the  sick  rooms. 

MILWAUKEE   COUNTY   POORHOUSE. 

Visited  .August  17,  by  Mrs.  Fairbanks,  Mr.  Giles  and  the  Secre- 
tary. The  poor  farm  contains  160  acres  of  good  land  in  the  town 
of  Wauwatosa. 

There  are  two  brick  buildings  and  a  small  frame  building  a  few 
yards  apart.  Close  by  are  the  barns  and  other  outbuildings,  too 
close  for  health. 

The  well  is  too  near  the  stables  for  good  water;  but  when  the 
pipes  are  laid  from  the  new  artesian  well,  a  bountiful  supply  of 
pure  water  will  be  provided. 

Earth  closets  only  are  used,  but  the  smell  from  one  closet  showed 
that  it  was  not  properly  attended  to.  The  kitchen  slops  and  filth 
are  thrown  too  near  the  buildings.  From  an  inspection  of  the 
bread  and  meat,  and  the  statements  of  the  cook  as  to  the  bill  of 
fare,  we  judge  the  food  to  be  abundant  and  good  in  quality,  with- 
out much  variety. 
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Traces  of  the  work  of  the  Ladies  Local  Visiting  Committee  and 
of  the  Flower  Mission,  could  be  seen  in  flowers  and  reading  matter 
in  many  rooms. 

The  great  evil  in  this  poorhouse,  at  present,  is  its  overcrowded 
state,  due  to  the  lack  of  suitable  buildings  for  the  county  hospital, 
which  is  consequently  crowded  into  the  poorhouse  buildings.  For 
a  fuller  discussion  of  this,  see  the  report  upon  the  county  hospital. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit,  the  number  of  inmates  was  89,  of  whom 
61  were  males  and  28  females.  In  winter,  the  number  of  inmates 
runs  up  to  about  110. 

The  total  capacity  of  the  rooms  now  used  for  the  poorhouse  is  a 
little  over  a  hundred,  and  that  is  gained  only  by  filling  an  old  attic 
up  with  beds. 

MONROE  COUNTY  POORHOUSE. 

Visited  by  Mrs.  Fairbanks,  October  26.  The  farm  consists  of 
200  acres  of  land,  fifty  acres  wood  land,  the  remainder  under  cul- 
tivation and  growing  marsh  hay.  The  salary  of  Mr.  Busby,  wife 
and  daughter,  is  $425  per  annum,  and  enough  of  the  entire  pro- 
ducts of  this  farm  to  feed  the  entire  family.  They  have  seven 
cows  and  numberless  fowls,  never  sell  or  buy  flour,  butter,  eggs  or 
fruits,  raising  all  these  articles  freely,  and  giving  the  inmates 
plenty  of  milk  to  drink.  We  found  but  twelve  inmates,  four 
women,  two  babies,  and  six  men  and  boys.  The  building  is  old 
and  poorly  arranged,  doors  too  shortj  windows  too  narrow,  so  loose 
and  shaky,  and  cannot  see  how  ever  so  good  fires  can  keep  Jack 
Frost  out,  or  the  wind  from  chilling  the  poor  thinly  clad  old  men. 
The  house  was  clean,  usually  so,  pillow  cases  and  sheets  on  the 
beds,  and  blankets  in  abundance. 

They  told  us  of  a  boy  fourteen  years  of  age  who  ran  away  sev- 
eral times,  but  was  now  at  work  near  by  for  a  farmer,  bright,  intel- 
ligent and  willing  to  work.  He  should  be  in  the  Industrial  School, 
where  he  could  learn  something,  and  we  requested  them  to  take 
some  steps  to  put  him  there.  In  the  insane  building,  only  one  cell 
is  occupied;  there  was  no  fire,  and  I  should  judge  had  been  none 
yet  this  fall.     The  insane  German  boy  occupying  this  cell  is  taken 
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into  the  field  warm  days  to  see  others  work;  has  run  away  several 
times.  At  night  he  is  locked  up  in  his  cell  without  bedstead  or 
bed  of  any  kind,  only  a  blanket  and  the  hard  floor;  screams  and 
ories  most  of  the  night,  always  calling  "  mother."  I  have  taken  it 
upon  me  to  request  the  the  superintendent  of  poor,  Mr.  Isham,  to 
remove  him  to  an  insane  hospital,  where  he  can  at  least  be  warmed 
and  surrounded  by  some  of  the  comforts  of  companionship. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Busby  serve  the  food  for  the  paupers  in  the  same 
dining  room  in  which  they  eat,  and  report  diet  the  same  as  for 
themselves;  not  finding  anything  in  the  line  of  food,  cannot  judge 
of  quality  or  quantity  myself. 

At  a  subsequent  visit,  the  Secretary  found  the  insane  young 
man  in  the  mens'  sitting  room  and  a  fire  in  the  "  crazy  house," 
showing  that  Mrs.  Fairbank's  suggestions  had  been  heeded. 

OZAUKEE  COUNTY  POOEHOUSE. 

Visited  October  13  by  Mr.  Giles,  Mr.  Fairbanks,  and  the  Sec- 
retary, accompanied  by  Mr.  Althauser. 

Philip  Dengle  has  the  contract  for  keeping  the  paupers,  at  $2.50 
for  the  sane,  and  $2.75  for  the  insane.  There  were,  the  day  of  our 
visit,  14  inmates,  9  male  and  5  female.  Five  of  the  inmates  were 
insane,  but  were  not  restrained.  The  overseer  was  cutting  up  meat 
when  we  called.  The  meat  was  good,  and  the  care  of  the  paupers 
«eemed  to  be  better  than  could  be  expected  from  the  system. 

Mr.  Althauser  informed  us  that  the  superintendents  of  the  poor 
do  not  let  the  contract  to  the  lowest  bidder,  but  to  the  lowest  bid- 
der whom  they  believe  able  and  willing  to  take  good  care  of  the 
ipaupers. 

The  sexes  are  separated,  the  men  in  a  log  house,  and  the  women 
in  the  same  house  as  the  overseer,  a  story  and  a  half  frame  house. 
One  old  women  claims  to  be  over  a  hun<ired,  and  is  in  a  state  of 
extreme  senility. 

The  most  horrible  sight  we  ever  saw  was  presented  in  the  face 
of  a  girl,  which  was  eaten  up  by  what  was  called  there  a  cancer, 
but  which  must  have  been  something  else.  Her  nose,  cheeks,  upper 
jaws  and  eyes  were  totally  destroyed,  leaving  between  her  forehead 
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and  her  lower  jaws,  absolutely  nothing  but  a  great  hollow.  She 
can  hear  and  can  move  around  as  well  as  most  blind  persons,  but 
cannot  speak,  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  roof  of  her  mouth.  She  eats 
only  by  pushing  food  down  her  throat.  It  is  a  sight  never  to  be 
forgotten.  Mr.  Dengle  has  put  up  a  small  building  for  her,  with  a 
bed  and  a  stove  in  it,  where  she  waits  for  her  rapidly  approaching 
end. 

Such  a  sight  as  this  suggests  the  thought  that  the  State  should 
provide  an  infirmary  or  hospital  for  chronic  hospital  cases,  as  there 
are  many  cases  scattered  over  the  State  which  cannot  be  properly 
cared  for  in  the  poor  houses,  and  whose  relations  are  not  able  to 
care  for  them  at  home. 

POLK     COUNTY    POOKHOUSE. 

Visited  by  the  Secretary,  October  27,  accompanied  by  Captain 
Wilke,  superintendent  of  the  poor.  A  new  story  and  a  half  frame 
house  has  been  put  up.  The  overseer  pays  $200  a  year  rent  for  the 
farm  of  206  acres,  and  receives  $2  a  week  board  for  each  inmate. 
There  have  been  four  difl'erent  inmates  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
of  whom  two  remained  at  the  time  of  the  visit,  both  insane  women* 
One  of  them  is  an  -ordinary  case  of  dementia,  but  the  other  is  a 
case  in  another  sense.  A  first  glance  at  the  middle  sized  stout  fig- 
ure, dressed  in  shirt  and  pantaloons,  with  short  hair,  and  a  cap  set 
jauntily  on  one  side  of  the  head,  with  a  short  pipe  in  the  mouth, 
and  an  ax  in  hand,  swearing,  smoking  and  chopping  wood  at  the 
same  time,  would  lead  one  to  think  it  a  jolly  Irish  laborer;  and  it 
takes  some  time  to  believe  that  this  figure  is  that  of  a  man.  Sho 
is  happy  in  her  delusion  that  she  is  a  man,  and  does  a  man's  work 
about  the  farm.  Doubtless  she  is  bettter  off  than  she  would  be  in 
a  larger  establishment,  where  she  would  be  obliged  to  dress  and 
work  as  a  woman. 

EACINE   COUNTY  POORHOUSE. 

Visited  by  Mr.  Giles  and  the  Secretary  May  12.  This  poor  farn> 
is  situated  about  three  miles  north  of  Union  Grove.  The  farm' 
^consists  of  eighty  acres  of  cultivated  land  with  forty  acres  of  wood 
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land.  The  poorhouse  is  an  old  frame  building,  two  stories  high 
with  a  basement.  The  tile  drain  was  not  in  good  order  at  the  time 
of  our  visit  and  consequently  the  cellar  was  wet.  Otherwise  the 
building  was  in  good  order.  Back  of  the  main  building  is  a  little 
structure  with  four  cells  for  the  worst  cases  of  insanity,  w^ith  a 
little  airing  court  for  each  sex.  This  building  was  full  at  the  time 
of  our  visit,  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  a  heroic  treatment  is 
needed  for  all  bad  cases  of  insanity. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  there  were  sixteen  inmates,  eight  males 
and  eight  females.  One  of  them  was  a  young  woman  from  Racine, 
who  was  sentenced  as  a  vagrant  to  the  poorhouse  for  thirty  days 
at  hard  labor.  The  actual  hard  labor  performed  was  by  the  over- 
seer and  his  wife  in  keeping  her  clean  and  making  new  clothes  for 
her  as  fast  as  she  tore  them  to  pieces.  It  was  a  piece  of  folly  as 
well  as  of  inhumanity  to  send  her  here,  for  the  lack  of  special 
treatment,  which  could  have  been  given  at  the  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane, may  make  her  insane  for  life  and  a  permanent  charge  upon 
the  county  for  perhaps  forty  years  to  come.  We  took  steps  at 
once  to  see  that  she  was  sent  to  the  Northern  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane as  soon  as  the  legal  formalities  were  complied  with,  which  has 
since  been  done. 

EOCK    COUNTY    POOEHOUSE. 

Visited  September  19,  by  the  Secretary,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Atwoo'J,  one  of  the  superintendents  of  the  poor.  The  poor  farm 
contains  190  acres,  and  is  located  in  the  town  of  Johnstown,  ten 
miles  from  Janesville.  The  poorhouse  consists  of  a  frame  build- 
ing, two  stories  high,  originally  a  hotel,  and  a  building  for  the  in- 
sane, two  stories  above  a  basement.  The  latter  building  is  heated 
by  a  furnace,  with  two  registers  in  each  room.  A  force  pump  and 
hose  attached  is  security  agains  t  fire.  Both  buildings  were  found 
in  good  condition. 

Last  April  a  tornado  moved  the  insane  building  upon  its  founda- 
tion about  18  inches;  destroyed  the  orchard  and  did  much  other 
damage.     The  cost  of  repairs  has  been  over  $1,000. 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  there  were  47  inmates,  30  males  and  17 
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females.  There  were  13  insane  or  idiotic.  There  were  two  persons 
of  color.  There  were  two  children  over  five  years  of  age,  one  boy 
and  one  girl.     There  were  two  infants,  one  less  than  a  week  old. 

The  treatment  of  the  inmates  seemed  to  be  very  humane.  Meat 
is  furnished  twice  a  day,  and  the  food  was  of  good  quality.  The 
care  given  to  the  insane  in  the  poor-house  deserves  special  atten- 
tion. The  building  has  already  been  described.  In  this  building, 
in  cells  that  are  large,  clean,  well  warmed  and  well  ventilated,  the 
insane  men  and  one  insane  woman  are  confined  at  night.  The 
other  insane  women  whose  insanity  is  of  a  mild  type,  are  with  the 
other  women  in  the  main  building.  Three  large  airing  courts  with 
high  board  fences  are  provided.  An  excellent  male  attendant  is 
employed  to  take  care  of  the  insane  men,  and  do  any  other  work 
on  the  farm  that  he  can  find  to  do.  A  great  deal  of  liberty  is  given 
to  the  insane.  One  result  of  this  liberty  is  that  several  chronic 
cases  sent  to  the  poorhouse  from  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
as  incurable,  have  apparently  been  cured  in  the  poorhouse,  and  are 
now  discharged.  Another,  not  as  pleasant  a  result,  is  that  last 
spring  an  insane  man  killed  another  insane  man  with  a  stone.  The 
murderer  had  not  been  supposed  to  be  dangerous.  He  is  now 
locked  up  in  a  cell  apart  from  the  others,  more  as  a  protection 
than  as  a  punishment  to  him;  for  the  other  insane  men  declare  they 
will  lynch  him  as  soon  as  they  get  a  chance.  At  the  time  of  our 
visit  he  was  the  only  person  under  restraint,  except  that  a  few  in- 
sane men  were  not  allowed  to  go  outside  of  their  airing  court. 

The  records  showed  that  one  inmate  last  winter  was  a  lawyer, 
brought  to  the  poorhouse  by  intemperance.  Before  and  since  be- 
ing in  the  poorhouse  he  has  given  temperance  lectures  in  various 
place,  and  while  there  gave  at  least  one  in  a  neighboring  village. 

ST.    CROIX   COUNTY   POORHOUSE. 

Visited  by  the  secretary  January  8.  In  the  main  building  the 
rooms  are  comfortable  and  furnished  with  a  reasonable  amount  of 
bedding,  except  sheets,  which  were  not  to  be  found.  Bed  bugs 
and  other  evidences  of  negligent  care  of  the  rooms  were  found. 
There  is  one  dark  cell,  only  ventilated  through  the  cracks  in  the 
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floor  and  sides,  which  seemed  not  to  have  been  used  for  some  time, 
and  which  ought  never  to  be  used. 

The  building  for  the  insane  contains  a  number  of  close  wooden 
cells,  for  which  the  only  light  and  air  is  through  a  small  transom 
over  the  door  of  each.  Into  these  every  pauper,  who  is  the  least 
trouble  to  take  care  of,  is  put  at  night.  There  were  no  violent 
insane,  and  several  who  did  not  seem  to  be  insane  at  all,  but  only 
paralyzed  or  sick.  These  are  treated  like  the  others.  No  sheets 
and  no  bedticks  are  provided  here,  only  a  few  old  blankets.  There 
is  no  sufficient  reason  for  keeping  a  single  person  in  these  dun- 
geons, for  there  is  room  in  the  main  building  for  all,  and  none  are 
violent. 

But  with  these  exceptions  the  treatment  of  the  paupers  seemed 
to  be  very  good.  There  was  no  evidence  of  restraint.  The  doors 
stood  open,  and  the  inmates  were  coming  and  going  at  their  own 
pleasure.  In  conversation  with  them  alone  and  separately  all 
agreed  that  they  had  good  enough  food  and  were  treated  kindly  by 
the  overseer. 

There  is  at  least  one  able  bodied  loafer  there,  who  ought  to  be 
discharged  from  the  poorhouse.  On  inquiring  the  cause  of  his 
pauperism,  the  answer  was  that  he  was  "  discouraged,"  and  that  he 
preferred  to  live  in  the  poorhouse  to  taking  care  of  himself. 

By  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform,  a  copy 
of  the  above  report  was  sent  to  each  of  the  superintendents  of  the 
poor  and  to  the  overseers,  with  the  request  that  the  evils  noted 
above  be  remedied.  Attention  was  also  called  to  the  criticisms  of 
the  Board  upon  this  poorhouse  in  their  reports  for  1877  and  1879. 

SAUK    county    poorhouse. 

Visited  by  Mr.  Giles  and  the  Secretary  August  27.  This  is  lo- 
cated four  and  one-half  miles  north  of  Reedsburg.  The  poorhouse 
is  a  brick  building,  two  stories  high,  and  very  conveniently  ar- 
ranged. 

Two  stories  is  as  high  as  any  building  intended  for  feeble  people 
ought  to  be  built.  The  building  is  so  constructed  as  to  separate 
the  sexes,  except  at  meal  time.     Each  side  of  the  house  has  a  com- 
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fortable  sitting  room,  and  the  men  have  al?o  a  smoking  room  in 
the  cellar.  There  is  an  excellent  cellar,  with  a  cemented  floor, 
extending  under  the  whole  building,  and  divided  into  rooms  for 
different  purposes.     The  whole  building  is  scrupulously  clean. 

There  is  also  a  hospital  building  and  a  building  for  the  insane, 
with  wooden  cells  and  a  seat  in  each,  opening  into  a  vault  below, 
and  kept  as  clean  as  such  a  building  can  usually  be  kept.  At  the 
time  of  our  visit  there  were  37  inmates,  22  males  and  15  females. 
Of  the  males,  one  was  an  infant,  and  one  a  boy  waiting  for  a  place 
to  be  found  for  him.  Of  the  whole  number,  21  were  insane  or 
idiotic.  We  doubt  whether  it  is  necessary  to  keep  half  the  insane 
and  idiotic  in  the  restraint  of  the  insane  building.  At  any  rate, 
there  should  be  another  airing  court  built,  to  give  one  court  for 
each  one.  In  our  opinion,  the  expense  of  an  attendant  would 
obviate  the  need  of  any  restraint  in  the  day  time. 

One  of  the  inmates  is  an  imbecile  girl,  who  has  lately  come  from 
Germany.  It  is  supposed  that  she,  with  her  father,  who  is  liable 
to  become  a  county  charge  at  any  time,  were  shipped  to  this  coun- 
try by  the  local  authorities  in  Prussia.  The  superintendents  are 
now  investigating  the  case. 

VERNON  COUNTY  POORHOUSE. 

Visited  by  the  secretary  October  29,  accompanied  by  Mr.  D.  A. 
Barnard,  county  superintendent  of  poor.  There  were  30  inmates 
the  day  of  our  visit,  13  males,  15  females,  and  two  infants.  Of  the 
inmates,  11  are  idiotic  and  five  insane.  The  number  of  idiots  is 
excessive.  Four  of  them  are  of  one  family,  and  two  of  another. 
The  four  in  the  first  family  are  the  children  of  a  drunken  father, 
whose  abuse  of  the  mother  during  pregnancy  is  claimed  to  be  the 
cause  of  their  idiocy.  One  child  of  these  parties  older  than  the 
idiots,  and  one  younger,  are  of  sound  mind.  The  father  has  left 
the  state,  and  abandoned  his  children  to  be  a  county  charge  for 
years  to  come.  The  other  family  of  idiots  are  children  of  parents 
closely  related,  and  the  father  also  of  feeble  mind.  While  we  were 
there  one  of  the  idiot  men  bit  a  woman's  hand  severely  in  a  fit  of 
rage  at  her.    A  school  for  feeble  minded  in  this  state  would  have 
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trained  these  eleven  idiots,  or  most  of  them,  to  be  decent  and  self- 
supporting  members  of  society,  and  saved  Vernon  county  many 
hundred  dollars  a  year  for  a  long  series  of  years.  Several 
of  them  are  not  yet  beyond  the  reach  of  proper  training,  and  none 
were  originally  of  the  hopeless  class  of  idiots.  The  poorhouse 
seemed  to  be  well  kept.  There  is  no  well  on  the  place,  and  no 
filter  for  cistern  water,  and  the  supply  of  cistern  water  is  inade- 
quate. 

WALWORTH    COUNTY    POORHOUSE. 

Visited  by  Mr.  Giles  and  the  Secretary,  May  11.  The  Walworth 
<3ounty  poor  farm  is  situated  about  three  miles  southeast  of  Elk- 
horn.  The  farm  contains  160  acres  of  almost  level  land,  too  level 
for  good  drainage,  except  by  the  use  of  tiles.  As  this  is  a  stock 
and  dairy  county,  the  farm  is  carried  on  as  a  stock  and  dairy  farm. 
With  one  hired  man  and  pauper  labor,  the  farm  produces  all  that 
is  used  in  the  poorhouse,  and  something  to  spare.  Tile  drains  are 
needed  for  health  as  well  as  for  wealth,  and  will  probably  soon  be 
introduced.  The  stables  ought  to  be  moved  further  back  from  the 
house,  and  earth  closets  used  instead  of  old-fashioned  privies. 

The  poorhouse  itself  is  a  large  brick  building,  three  stories  high, 
above  a  high  basement.  The  basement  contains  in  separate  rooms, 
a  vegetable  cellar  with  bins,  a  meat  cellar,  a  milk  room,  a  soap 
room,  a  laundry  and  a  strong  room  for  violent  cases  of  insanity, 
unoccupied  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  The  whole  floor  is  cemented, 
and  every  room  is  dry,  light  and  airy. 

Above,  the  confirmed  paupers  and  the  incurably  insane  and  idiotic, 
find  as  homelike  a  place  as  can  well  be  provided  for  them.  Many 
of  the  rooms  have  carpets  and  other  little  comforts.  This  poor- 
house has  always  been  noted  for  its  cleanliness.  One  of  the  insane 
women  has  a  fancy  to  scrub  the  whole  building  once  a  day,  which 
she  does  faithfully.  We  wish  there  were  such  cases  in  some  other 
poorhouses.  It  would  be  well  to  change  the  old  wooden  bedsteads 
for  iron  ones,  as  fast  as  possible. 

The  number  of  inmates  at  the  time  of  our  visit  was  49,  of  whom 
28  were  females  and  21  males,  including  a  baby  brought  in  with 
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one  of  the  women.  Nearly  all  are  insane,  idiotic  or  non  compos 
mentis.  And  yet  with  the  exception  of  the  strong  room  in  the  cel- 
lar, no  visible  restraint  is  used.  Kindness  and  watchfulness  are 
proved  here  to  be  better  than  iron  bars  and  handcuffs  to  control  the 
insane. 

This  poor  house  was  begun  in  1854  and  still  contains  three 
"  charter  members,"  who  were  among  the  first  inmates  and  who 
still  survive. 

WASHINGTON    COUNTY   POOEHOUSE, 

Visited  October  13,  by  Mr.  Giles,  Mrs.  Fairbanks  and  the  Secre- 
tary. The  poorhouse  is  eight  miles  southeast  of  West  Bend.  The 
farm  consists  of  196  acres.  The  principal  building  is  one  story  and 
a  half  high,  and  is  constructed  of  rough  boulders  built  up  with  mor- 
tar into  a  wall.  It  is  very  poorly  arranged  for  warming,  ventilation 
or  the  separation  of  the  sexes.  There  was  a  general  air  of  untidi- 
ness, and  vermin  abounded.  As  far  as  we  could  learn  from  the 
paupers,  the  food  was  good. 

The  insane  are  better  cared  for  here  than  in  many  more  preten- 
tious poorhouses,  as  they  have  a  large  degree  of  liberty,  which  they 
do  not  seem  to  abuse.  There  are  14  insane  or  idiotic,  of  whom 
only  five  are  locked  up  nights.  We  found  all  at  liberty  the  day  we 
called.  The  worst  cared  for  seemed  to  be  an  idiot  boy  about  16 
years  old  who  wandered  around  the  house  and  grounds  with  noth- 
ing but  a  long  blue  shirt  on,  and  who  is  shut  up  nights  in  a  little 
closet  with  no  ventilation  and  just  large  enough  to  set  a  bed  in. 
What  between  the  close  air  and  his  filthy  habits,  that  closet  must 
be  pretty  bad  nights.  The  cellar  is  poor,  but  there  is  a  good  milk 
cellar  under  a  good  wash  house. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  there  were  35  paupers,  27  males  and  8' 
females. 

WAUKESHA.  COUNTY  POORHOUSE. 

Visited  September  21,  by  Mr.  Elmore  and  the  Secretary.  The 
buildings  were  found  in  good  condition;  but  the  buildings  them- 
selves are  not  well  arranged.  The  cellar  needs  to  have  a  cemented 
floor  instead  of  a  board  floor. 
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Of  the  insane,  eleven  of  the  worst  cases  had  recently  been  trans- 
ferred to  Milwaukee  County  Insane  Asylum.  There  were  at  the 
time  of  our  visit  36  inmates,  of  whom  9  were  insane  or  idiotic. 
Of  the  total,  20  were  males  and  16  females.  There  was  one  child 
four  years  old. 

One  of  the  inmates  had  served  all  through  the  war  in  the  2d 
Wisconsin  Infantry.  He  has  been  in  the  National  Asylum  for  Dis- 
abled Volunteers,  but  preferred  the  poorhouse. 

WINNEBAGO  COUNTY  POORHOUSE. 

Visited  by  Mr.  Giles  and  the  secretary,  May  11.  The  poor  farm 
is  located  about  four  miles  north  of  Oshkosh,  not  far  from  the 
Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  The  building  is  of  brick,  three 
stories  high,  above  a  high  basement.  The  whole  basement  is  dry 
and  light,  with  a  concrete  floor.  It  contains  a  meat  cellar,  a  vege- 
table cellar,  a  laundry,  a  bath  room,  five  rooms  for  the  violent  in- 
sane, and  two  furnaces  for  the  different  parts  of  the  building. 

Up-stairs,  besides  the  room  occupied  by  the  Superintendent's 
family,  there  is  room  for  one  hundred  inmates,  in  good- sized,  pleas- 
ant bed  rooms.  On  each  floor  there  is  a  clothing  room,  with  a  sup- 
ply of  clothing  for  contingencies.  There  are  pleasant  dining  rooms 
and  an  elevator  for  food,  by  which  it  is  carried  from  tne  kitchen  or 
pantry  to  each  story  of  the  building.  The  old  wooden  bedsteads 
ought  to  be  replaced  by  iron  bedsteads.  The  privy  is  a  separate 
building  connected  with  each  floor  by  a  corridor.  The  earth  closet 
plan,  recently  adopted,  avoids  all  offensive  odors.  The  part  set  off 
for  the  insane  is  light  and  pleasant,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  avoids 
the  idea  of  restraint. 

Many  improvements  have  been  made  this  year  and  others  were 
in  process  when  we  called,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal 
ones:  A  new  barn  was  being  constructed  at  a  distance  back  from 
the  house,  and  the  old  barns  were  to  be  moved  back,  and  the  low 
ground  on  which  they  had"  stood  was  to  be  filled  up,  and  converted 
into  a  lawn.  The  odor  of  the  pig  sty  and  of  the  stables  would 
no  longer  offend  the  nose  and  breed  disease.  The  basement  has 
been  grouted,  and  divided  off,  as  stated  above.  A  new  ice  bouse 
has  been  built,  and  filled  with  ice. 
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At  the  time  of  our  visit  there  were  forty-three  inmates,  twenty- 
three  males  and  twenty  females,  of  whom  there  are  seventeen  in- 
sane males  and  eleven  insane  females.  All  are  required  to  bathe 
once  a  week  and  oftener  if  necessary.  All  the  work  on  the  farm 
has  been  done  by  the  paupers  except  the  help  of  one  hired  man. 
All  the  produce  used  is  raised  on  the  farm.  The  accounts  and 
records  were  in  good  shape,  and  the  monthly  report  of  Mr.  Em- 
mons to  the  County  Board  is  a  mode)  of  clear  arrangement. 

Notwithstanding  the  long  illness  of  Mrs.  Emmons,  she  lying  at 
the  point  of  death  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  everything  was  clean 
and  in  good  order.  Mr.  Emmons  said  that  four  separate  oases  of 
diphtheria  had  been  brought  into  the  building,  but  the  "progress  of 
the  contagion  had  been  effectually  checked  by  cleanliness,  seclusion 
and  carbolic  acid. 

Winnebago  county  has  adopted  the  true  plan  of  management  for 
a  poorhouse.  A  good  man  has  been  found,  and  he  has  been  made 
directly  responsible  to  the  county  board.  He  is  paid  a  fair  salary, 
and  is  allowed  to  use  his  own  judgment  in  regard  to  improvements 
and  methods  of  management.  The  result  is  a  rapid  improvement 
of  management,  combined  with  economy. 

A  second  visit  by  the  secretary,  in  November,  showed  the  poor- 
house  in  good  condition  and  the  improvements  finished.  An  inci- 
dent will  show  the  value  of  pauper  labor.  While  inspecting  the 
basement  with  two  members  of  the  county  board  who  were  present, 
we  found  five  men  employed  in  sawing  wood.  Two  were  sawing 
with  a  crosscut  saw,  two  more  were  holding  the  stick  on  the  saw- 
buck,  and  one  was  standing  by  as  a  reserve  force.  All  five  men 
were  sawing  wood  about  half  as  fast  as  a  good  sgiart  man  could 
saw  alone. 

II.    NOTES  OF  VISITS  TO  CITY  POORHOUSES. 

APPLETON   CITY  POORHOUSE. 

Visited  May  13th  by  Mr.  Giles.  There  were  four  paupers  at  the 
time  of  our  visit;  one  male  and  three  females.  During  the  winter 
months  there  were  six  and  seven. 
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Tha  overseer  has  $23  per  month  and  board.  His  wife  and 
daughter  do  the  house  work.  A  man  is  hired  a  few  days  to  help 
out  the  hay  and  grain.  The  condition  of  the  oremises  as  to  clean- 
liness were  good.  The  cellar  bottom  should  be  gronted  on  account 
of  the  dairy  products. 

There  are  forty  acres  of  good  land  connected  with  the  poorhouse. 

BAU   CLAIRE   CITY    POOR   HOUSE. 

Visited  October  25,  by  the  Secretary,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Gal- 
loway, chairman  of  the  poor  committee.  This  is  a  building  origin- 
ally intended  for  a  cheap  hotel.  Mr.  Buellesbach  acts  as  city  agent, 
and  gives  the  use  of  his  hotel  for  $450  a  year  salary,  and  receives 
$3.50  a  week  for  the  board  of  inmates,  from  the  city.  Persons  are 
received  from  the  county  for  $4.00  a  week.  Almost  all  the  cases 
are  hospital  cases,  received  for  a  short  time  only.  They  have  any 
physician  in  the  city  they  wish,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  accept 
the  services  of  one  physician  employed  by  the  year,  as  is  usually 
the  case.  This  year  the  city  sent  one  patient  to  Chicago  for  spe- 
cial treatment,  at  the  expense  of  the  city. 

Out  door  relief  is  given  liberally.  Mr.  Buellesbach,  as  city  agent, 
investigates  each  case,  and  reports  to  ""the  poor  committee.  The 
policy  of  the  city  of  Eau  Claire  is  one  deserving  of  commendation 
for  its  humanity  and  liberality,  which,  in  the  end,  is  also  true 
economy. 

In  the  poorhouse,  carpets  were  on  the  floor,  and  the  inmates  were 
seemingly  well  cared  for.  The  capacity  of  the  building  is  24.  The 
largest  number  at  one  time  this  year  has  been  eight.  The  number 
at  the  time  of  the  visit  was  five;  all  men;  two  from  the  city  and 
Ihree  from  the  county.  All  the  records  and  papers  were  destroyed 
by  an  insane  man. 

KENOSHA   CITY   POORHOUSE. 

Yisited  May  18  by  Mr.  Giles  and  the  secretary.  This  poorhouse 
is  an  old  frame  house  on  the  ''•  island  "  next  door  to  the  lighthouse. 
•Sand  drifts  have  piled  up  like  snow  drifts  in  winter,  giving  it  a 
desolate  appearance  and  making  all  approach  to  it  a  thing  of  con- 
siderable labor.  Within,  the  house  is  not  in  good  repair.  At  the 
10  — Chab. 
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time  of  our  visit  there  were  five  inmates,  three  males  and  twa 
females. 

The  evening  of  July  12,  the  secretary  again  visited  this  poor- 
house  and  found  that  one  of  the  old  men  had  just  been  dangerously 
stabbed  by  another  old  man  in  a  fight  in  the  dark  up  stairs,  for 
which  the  stabber  was  immediately  arrested  and  held  for  trial. 

Since  the  first  visit  a  shanty  made  of  rough  boards,  with  a  leaky 
roof,  had  been  constructed  near  by  for  a  new  inmate,  an  insan& 
man. 

LA   CROSSE   CITY   POORHOUSE. 

Visited  by  Mrs.  Fairbanks  in  company  with  Mr.  John  Mather, 
October  25.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Metz  are  still  in  charge,  paying 
$110.00  per  year  for  the  use  of  the  farm,  80  acres,  the  most  of 
which  is  very  poor  land,  and  consequently  raise  but  little  on  it- 
The  building  is  of  wood,  cheaply  constructed,  heated  by  wood 
stoves,  and  must  be  very  uncomfortable  in  keen  winter  weather. 
We  found  nine  inmates — one  girl  with  a  baby  two  weeks  old  — 
the  rest  men.  An  insane  boy  was  sent  here  from  Waupun,  is  get- 
ting better  every  day,  out  at  work  with  Mr.  Metz  husking  and  draw- 
ing in  corn.  A  former  inmate  by  the  name  of  Lettie  Johnson  was 
a  great  help  %o  Mrs.  M.,  tidy  and  faithful  in  her  work;  she  had 
been  some  time  in  the  Asylum  at  Madison,  but  was  returned  as 
"  incurable,"  she,  too,  improved,  but  some  weeks  ago  she  was  again 
taken  to  Madison  greatly  against  her  wishes,  and  is  reported  as^ 
growing  worse. 

A  Mrs.  Shepard,  who  was  in  the  Madison  Asylum  six  years  and 
five  months,  came  back  as  incurable.  After  being  with  Mrs.  M. 
eighteen  months  was  pronounced  well,  and  is  now  living  at  her 
home,  six  miles  from  Cincinnati,  with  her  husband  and  children. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  M.  receive  $2.50  per  week  for  the  care  of  each  inmate, 
unless  they  are  sick  or  disabled,  when  they  are  paid  $3.50  per 
week.  All  eat  at  the  same  table,  and  have  the  same  fare;  sheets^ 
and  pillow  cases  on  all  the  beds,  clean  and  white;  as  well  cared 
for  as  can  be,  probably,  but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Metz  say  six  years  of  the 
same  work  has  made  them  "pretty  tired." 
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(By  the  Secretary  at  another  visit.)  Mr.  Steinlein,  city  superin- 
tendent of  the  poor,  has  a  book  of  analyzed  expenditures,  invented 
by  himself,  well  arranged  and  well  kept,  and  similar  in  principle  to 
some  in  use  in  one  or  two  of  oar  State  institutions.  If  printed,  it 
would  be  nearly  a  perfect  model  for  accounts  of  outdoor  relief. 

SHEBOYGAN  CITY  POORHOFSE. 

Visited  by  the  Secretary,  October  13.  This  is  situated  two 
miles  north  of  the  city.  The  farm  consists  of  30  acres.  A  fine 
two  story  brick  building  serves  as  poorhouse.  The  evening  of  the 
visit  there  were  nine  inmates,  eight  men  and  one  woman,  not 
counting  one  girl,  just  received  as  an  inmate,  on  account  of  an  il- 
legitimate child,  but  now  employed  as  a  hired  girl.  One  old  maa 
was  paralyzed.  ''The  rest  all  work  some,  mostly  chores.  All  the  men 
are  Germans.  The  beds  were  all  made  up  with  a  feather  bed  for  a 
quilt.  The  paupers  eat  with  the  matron  and  her  family,  and  have 
a  good  bill  of  fare. 

The  cellar  is  excellent,  and  said  to  be  dry,  but  it  would  seem  to 
be  better  to  have  it  cemented. 

STEVENS   point   CITY   POOR   HOUSE. 

When  Dr.  Reed  visited  Stevens  Point  in  December,  the  poor- 
house  had  no  pauper  inmates. 


III.     OTHER  COUNTY"  INSTITUTIONS. 

MILWAUKEE    COUNTY   HOSPITAL. 

Visited  August  17  by  Mrs.  Fairbanks,  Mr.  Giles  and  the  secre- 
tary. The  hospital  buildings,  situated  upon  the  poor  farm,  were 
totally  destroyed  by  fire  February  3,  1880.  The  old  insane  wards 
of  the  poorhouse  and  a  small  frame  building  are  now  occupied  by 
the  hospital,  thus  causing  both  poorhouse  and  hospital  to  be  much 
overcrowded. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  there  were  70  patients,  27  females  and 
43  males,  not  counting  infants  recently  born.   The  greatest  capacity 
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of  the  buildings  now  occupied  for  hospital  purposes  is  estimated 
by  the  steward  at  80;  but  this  is  only  made  by  badly  crowding  the 
patients.  The  worst  example  of  this  is  in  the  lying-in  ward,  in 
which  five  beds  are  placed  side  by  side,  with  just  room  to  barely 
squeeze  between  them,  and  room  at  one  end  for  the  nurse.  There 
is  no  ventilation  except  through  the  winidows  and  doors,  which  is 
not  enough,  except  in  warm  weather.  There  have  been  as  high  as 
97  patients. 

Next  winter  is  pretty  sure  to  see  from  90  to  100  patients  in  ac- 
commodatiojis  utterly  inadequate  for  80,  and  110  paupers  in  the 
poorhouse  which  is  crowded  with  100.  All  this  could  be  endured 
last  winter  as  the  result  of  an  accidental  fire,  but  should  it  have  to 
be  endured  the  coming  winter  the  responsibility  will  belong  to  the 
county  board  for  their  neglect  to  rebuild  the  hospital  in  time. 

A  fine  flowing  artesian  well  1,500  feet  has  just  been  completed 
which  is  amply  sufficient  for  all  the  needs  of  both  poorhouse  and 
hospital. 

The  number  of  illigitimate  children  born  in  the  hospital  deserves 
attention. 

A  woman  has  been  here  this  summer  with  her  sixth  illegitimate 

o 

•  child.  Some  provision  of  law  ought  to  be  made  to  punish  or  pre- 
vent such  cases  as  this. 

Dr.  Marden's  report  shows  that  between  January  5  and  Decem- 
ber 14,  there  had  been  193  male  and  120  female  patients.  Of  these 
85  were  in  the  hospital  January  5,  and  329  were  received  during 
the  year,  and  40  were  born  in  the  hospital.  During  the  year  313 
have  been  discharged;  one  ran  away  and  37  died;  leaving  03  in 
the  hospital  December  14,  of  whom  2  were  infants.  During  the 
year  46  lying-in  cases  were  brought  in.  Of  the  inmates,  139  were 
of  native  birth  and  275  of  foreign  birth. 

SHEBOYGAN   COUNTY   INSANE   ASYLUM. 

Visited  October  13,  by  H.  H.  Giles,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Fairbanks,  and 
the  secretary. 

In  the  little  hamlet  of  Winooski,  three  miles  south  of  Plymouth, 
is  Mrs.  Jewett's  insane  asylum,  in  which  she  keeps  the  insane  of 
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Sheboygan  county,  who  cannot  be  received  into  the  state  institu- 
tions, and  also  one  from  Calumet  county.  Her  farm  and  household 
are  partly  carried  on  by  the  aid  of  a  few  of  the  insane  of  either 
sex. 

The  insane,  except  the  women  who  sleep  in  the  house,  are  kept 
in  a  two  story  frame  building,  pretty  well  constructed,  and  kept  in 
a  clean  condition;  the  women  up  stairs  and  the  men  down  stairs. 
A  male  attendant  sleeps  down  stairs. 

An  airing  court  is  provided  for  the  men,  but  none  for  the  women. 
One  ought  to  be  provided  for  each  sex. 

Mrs.  Jewett  receives  $2,75  a  week  for  each  inmate,  for  which  she 
provides  everything  except  clothing  and  medical  attendance. 

One  year  ago,  there  were  11  male  and  12  female  inmates.  Two 
have  since  been  received,  and  one  has  died,  leaving  23  inmates 
October  1,  3880.  Of  these,  18  have  been  in  some  hospital  for  the 
insane.     Three  only  are  of  native  birth,  and  20  of  foreign  birth. 


IV.    NOTES  UPON  STATISTICS  OP  POORHOUSES. 

No  reports  have  been  received  from  the  poorhouses  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Dodge,  Fond  du  Lac,  Iowa  and  Richland,  and  the  city  poor- 
houses  in  Eau  Claire,  Kenosha  and  Stevens  Point,  notwithstanding 
repeated  efforts,  extending  over  a  period  of  three  months. 

I.  Number  and  basis  o^  support  op  pooriiouses.  —  Thirty- 
two  counties,  mostly  the  smaller  and  newer  counties,  have 
no  poofhouses,  and  there  all  resident  paupers  are  relieved  by  the 
town  boards.  Non-resident  paupers  and  insane  paupers  are  some- 
times relieved  by  the  county  authorities.  Most  of  the  relief  in 
these  counties  is  temporary  help.  But  when  cases  arise  where  pau- 
pers need  to  be  furnished  a  full  support,  their  board  is  paid  for  in 
private  families.  Jn  some  cases  buildings  are  rented  and  one  or 
more  families  are  furnished  rent,  provisions  and  fuel  free,  thus  vir- 
tually carrying  on  a  self-managed  poorhouse. 

Twenty  counties  each  have  a  poorhouse,  and  also  relieve  all  the 
poor  of  the  county  from  the  county  funds.     Both  poorhouse  and 
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out-door  relief  are  in  the  hands  of  the  same  officers  in  Adams,  Chip- 
pewa, Columbia,  Dane,  Fond  du  Lac,  Green,  Iowa,  Jefferson,  Mara- 
thon, Milwaukee,  Monroe,  Polk,  Richland,  Rock,  St.  Croix,  Sauk, 
Vernon,  Walworth,  and  Waupaca^ counties. 

In  the  following  counties  neither  the  town  system  nor  the  county- 
system  in  full  is  adopted,  but  a  mixed  system.  Under  this  system 
the  county  carries  on  a  poorhouse,  and  charges  the  cost  of  keeping 
the  paupers  from  each  town,  or  a  part  of  it,  back  to  the  towns,  the 
county  bearing  the  expense  of  keeping  non-resident  paupers,  and 
in  some  cases  the  insane  also.  The  towns  manage  the  temporary 
relief.  Under  this  system  the  following  counties  are  now  working: 
Brown,  Dodge,  Grant,  La  Fayette,  Kewaunee,  Ozaukee,  Racine, 
Waukesha  and  Winnebago.  In  Pierce  county  the  towns  give  all 
the  outdoor  relief,  and  the  county  carries  on  the  poorhouse. 

This  diversity  of  system  makes  the  labor  of  gathering  and 
comparing  statistics  more  difficult  than  it  would  be  with  a  simple 
and  uniform  system,  though  for  other  reasons  it  may  be  better  to 
have  the  present  diversity. 

II.  Decrease  of  Paupers. —  There  has  been  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  inmates  of  poorhouses  during  the  past  year.  Last  year 
1,118  were  reported.  This  year  839  were  reported.  Adding  last 
year's  figures  for  those  poorhouses  not  reporting  this  year,  144, 
gives  983,  which  is  a  trifle  more  than  the  true  total  for  this  year, 
and  still  shows  a  decrease  from  last  year  of  135  paupers. 

III.  Causes  op  Pauperism.  —  The  reports  of  overseers,  com- 
bined with  our  observation  upon  our  visits,  show  that  the  poor- 
houses are  more  and  more  becoming  places  for  poor  persons  really 
unable  to  work.  Of  the  whole  number  of  inmates  this  year  re- 
ported, 366  were  reported  as  insane,  and  152  as  idiotic;  236  were 
reported  as  disabled  by  old  age;  62  as  disabled  by  chronic  disease; 
16  disabled  by  loss  of  limb;  21  by  blindness;  and  151  as  disabled 
by  other  causes.  These  are  likely,  most  of  them,  to  be  permanent 
inmates  of  the  poorhouses,  till  released  by  death.  Besides  these, 
there  were  34  hospital  cases  reported,  and  15  lying-in  cases,  all  of 
which  were  temporary  in  their  nature.     There  were  also  228  per- 
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sons  not  disabled  in  any  way.     The  larger  part  of  these  last,  winter 
in  the  poorhouses  and  work  or  tramp  in  summer. 

IV.  Ages  of  Paupers. —  Our  first  report  showed  229  children 
at  one  time  inmates  of  poor-houses.  We  now  report  during  the 
whole  year  only  37  children,  of  whom  21  are  under  five  years  of 
age,  and  only  16  are  between  five  and  sixteen  years  old.  Of  these 
16  a  few  are  unsound  in  mind  or  body.  The  rest  were  only  kept  a 
short  time,  until  places  could  be  found  for  them. 

Of  the  472  who  are  between  sixteen  and  sixty,  a  large  part  are 
over  fifty  years  old;  322  are  over  sixty.  The  state  of  Wisconsin, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform,  has  cut 
off  hereditary  pauperism,  and  already  the  number  of  sane  paupers 
has  diminished  very  considerably.  Another  ten  years  of  the  same 
work  will  see  it  still  farther  diminished.  Within  that  time  a  large 
part  of  these  old  paupers  will  die  off,  and  comparatively  few  new 
ones  will  take  their  places. 

V.  Non-resident  Paupers. —  The  overseers'  reports  show  that 
of  the  paupers,  75  had  no  legal  settlement  in  the  county  supporting 
them,  and  52  had  none  in  the  State.  The  reports  upon  this  head 
cannot  be  all  correct.  It  is  not  probable  that  Racine  county  has 
12  paupers  who  do  not  belong  in  the  state,  and  that  Milwaukee  has 
none.  In  several  states  the  state  does  not  leave  this  burden  upon 
the  counties  which  happen  to  catch  this  drift  wood,  but  the  state 
itself  cares  for  all  transient  paupers. 

VI.  Per  Capita  cost  of  Paupers  in  Poorhouses.  —  Of  the 
poorhouse  reports,  a  few  are  manifestly  wrong,  and  a  few  are  de- 
fective. A  considerable  number  of  poorhouses  carried  on  upon  the 
contract  system,  make  no  financial  report  other  than  the  contract 
price  per  week.  Rejecting  all  these,  and  also  the  city  poorhouses, 
whose  numbers  are  so  small  as  to  unduly  increase  the  cost,  and  we 
have  left  17  poorhouses,  whose  reports  can  fairly  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  extending  the  per  capita  cost  of  the  support  of  paupers. 

In  these  17  poorhouses,  there  were  furnished  32,656  weeks'  board 
for  inmates,  at  a  net  cost  of  $40,131.09,  or  at  the  average  price  of 
nearly  $1,23  a  week  ifor  each  pauper.     This  includes  the  same  items 
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used  in  computiDg  the  per  capita  cost  of  each  inmate  in  our  State 
institutions,  wages  and  salaries,  subsistence,  fuel,  clothing,  etc.^  and 
does  not  include  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  investment.  In  some 
of  the  poorhouses  the  net  cost  of  support  is  very  greatly  reduced 
by  the  profits  of  a  good  farm  well  managed.  In  other  counties,  it 
would  seem  that  the  farm  is  not  a  source  of  profit. 

Perhaps  we  would  not  be  far  wrong  in  estimating  that  the  net 
cost  of  support  for  each  pauper  in  the  larger  poorhouses,  with 
a  population  of  from  twenty  to  a  hundred,  need  not  exceed  $1.25 
a  week.  The  cost  of  support  of  insane  paupers,  is  probably  little 
if  any  more  than  sane  paupers. 

VI.  Amount  of  Investment  in  Pooehouses.  —  The  poor- 
houses reporting,  estimate  the  value  of  their  real  estate  at  $341,- 
800,  and  of  their  personal  property  at  $61,851.07.  The  investment 
in  the  other  poor  houses,  if  added,  would  raise  the  total  to  about 
$350j000  worth  of  real  estate,  and  about  $70,000  worth  of  personal 
property.  The  real  estate  includes  3,815^  acres  of  land  reported,. 
Our  previous  reports  show  that  those  poorhouses  which  did  not  re- 
port this  year,  had  861  acres  of  land,  which  added,  gives  a  total  of 
4,709^  acres  land  used  for  poor  farms  by  twenty-nine  counties  and 
seven  cities  in  Wisconsin. 

VIL  Value  op  Pauper  Labor. —  The  expressions  of  overseers 
of  poorhouses  upon  our  visits,  show  that  they  do  not  consider  pau- 
per labor  of  great  value.  Their  reports  give  an  aggregate  estimate 
of  $3,600  as  the  value  of  this  labor  during  the  past  year,  or  an  av- 
erage of  about  $100  for  each  poorhouse.  One  difiiculty  is  that 
those  paupers  capable  of  work  are  generally  away  in  the  summer, 
and  only  in  the  poorhouse  in  the  winter.  If  some  system  of  work 
for  winter  could  be  devised,  it  would  be  an  improvement. 
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V.    STATISTICS  OF  POORHOUSES. 
(From  the  annual  reports  of  Overseers.) 
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Table  No.  II. 
CAUSES  OF  PAUPERISM. 
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Table  No.  III. 


AGES  OF  INMATES,  Etc. 
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Table  No.  IV. 
FINANCIAL  STATISTICS  — EXPENSES. 
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$3,61103 

$6,053  71 

$10,464  83 

$64,605  65 

♦Contract  syetem. 
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Table  No.  V. 


FINANCIAL  STATISTICS  — RECEIPTS. 


CoinjTTiES. 

'3 

u 

c 

From  expenses  of  in- 
mates   refunded  by 
other  counties 

> 
Q 

ad 

o 

o 

s 

a 

0 

M    . 

a 

to  0 

SI 

^" 

$612  68 
19  00 
57  51 

a 

a> 
© 

Adams 

$190  66 
19  00 

57  51 

$23  00 

$399  02 

$839  99 

Brown 

2,504  77 

•Chippewa 

Columbia.. ...... 

1,861  58 

3,910  88 

Dace 

4U  40 
591  00 
753  38 

214  00 

625  30 

1,250  70 
591  00 
847  38 

2,097  53 

Orant 

2,505  00 

^reen 

95  00 

1,537  41 

Jefferson 

2,820  27 

Kewaunee  *  . . .    . 

La  Fayette. ..... 

Marathon* 

423  55 

423  55 

3,129  06 

Milwaukee 

473  52 

473  52 

14,445  09 
1, 116  33 

Monroe 

Pierce 

1, 150  75 

Polk* 

Kacine 

60  00 

206  71 

60  00 
206  71 

1,641  00 

Rock 

3,910  19 

St.  Croix* 

Sauk 

138  66 
320  24 

20  31 
140  00 

"432 '56 

158  97 
892  74 

2,037  67 

Vernon 

537  01 

Walworth 

Washington  ...... 

Waukesha 

Waupaca  ....... 

250  00 
165  00 

*  20  66 
148  00 

276  60 
313  00 

2,775  94 

1,729  00 
3,414  07 

Winnebago 

CityPoorhouses 

Appleton  

LaCf  osse 

131  90 
60  00 

313  90 

60.00 
106  89 

3,825  57 
648  60 

1,575  38 

Prairie  du  Chien* 

Sheboygan 

700  00 

Totals 

$1,251  53 

$660  31 

$1,456  82 

$6,475  55 

$60,813  05 

*  Contract  eystem.     No  detai'ed  financial  report. 
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Table  No.  VI. 
PER  CAPITA  COST. 


Counties. 


S.2 

o 

^  S  rt 

dcSS 


Is 
5ZI 


Bemarks. 


Adams 

Brown 

Chippewa  .. 
Columbia  .. 

Dane 

Grant 

Green  ...... 

Jefterson.... 

Kewaunee  *. 

La  Fayette  . 
Marathon* . . 


Milwaukee 
Monroe.... 
Ozaukee  * . 

Pierce  

Polk* 


Racine  . . 
Bock  . . . . 
St.  Croix. 

Sauk 

Vernon . . 


Washington. 
Waukesha  . . 
Waupaca . .  . 
Winnebago  . 


City  Poor- 
houses. 


Appleton  .. 

La  Crosse...... 

Prairie  du  Chien 
Sheboygan  .... 


A.verage 


$889  99 

2.504  77 
1,361  58 
3,910  88 
2,097  53 

2.505  00 
1,537  41 
2,820  27 


3,129  06 


14,445  00 
1,116  33 


1,150  75 


1,641  00 
3,910  19 


2,637  67 
537  01* 

2,775  94 
1,729  00 
3,414  07 
3,825  59 


648  60 

1,575  38 

490  00 

700  00 


845 
2,022 

816 
2,865 
2.828 
1,935 
1,861 
3,172 


2,080 


85,280* 

775 


491 


1,456 

2,577 


1,954 
1,543 


2,452 
2,082 
2,444 


325 

247* 
156 


$0  99  + 

1  24- 

1  66  + 

1  36  + 

74+ 

1  29+ 
84- 
88+ 

2  00 

1  50 

3  00 


1  44 

2  50 
2  34 
1  50 


12  + 
52- 
50* 
35- 
34  + 


1  12* 

70  + 

1  64  + 

1  56  + 


3  30  + 


3  14 
2  65* 


$1  22A 


$2  by  contract  with  the 
overseer. 

$3    by    contract    with 
overseer. 
*  Evidently  a  mistake. 


$2.75  for  insane  paupers* 
$L60  for  board. 
*From  $1.50  to  $2,  ac^ 
cording  to  the  number. 


*  And  use  of  farm. 

♦Probably  an  error  in 
the  expenses.  , 

*  Overseer's  estimate. 


*  Evidently  a  mistake.^ 

*  Estimate  of  sup't 


•  Contract  eyBtem.    No  financial  repoit.    Contract  price  (or  board  given. 
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Table  No.  VII. 
PERMANENT  IMPROVEMENTS. 


Counties. 

Cost  of  permanent 
improvem.e  n  t  s 
during  year. 

H 

QQ 

Estimated  value 
of  personal 
property. 

1 

ii 

0  0 

2 
§   . 

II 

^1 

It 
1° 

Adams 

$100  00 

223  17 

48  43 

$3,000  00 
15,000  00 
3,0U0  00 
7,500  00 
10,000  00 
21,700  00 
25,800  00 
10,000  00 

40,000  00 

$2,000  00 
1,000  00 
800  00 
1,585  00 
5,000  00 
2,500  00 
6,000  00 
1,000  00 

1,500  00 

260 

80 
45 
313 
220 
320 
100 

178 

80 

160 

200 

200 
206 
120 
199 
160 
122 
200 
160 
160 
165 
97 
92 

40 

120 

5 

40 

90 

64 

45 

10 

100 

135 

280 

80 

110 

40 

100 

100 

45 

52 

80 

120 

120 

122 

160 

160 

130 

120 

50 

92 

30 

40 

5 

40 

$10  00 

Brown 

200  00 

Chippewa 

350  00 

Columbia 

250  00 

Dane , 

232  75 

300  00 

Grant 

350  00 

Green 

492  00 
246  84 
No  report. 
125  00 
714  00 
3,500  00 

200  00 

Jefierson 

Kewaunee 

La  Fayette 

Marathon 

240  00 

Milwaukee 

Monroe 

75,000  00 

10,000  00 
1, 700  00 

200  00 
500  00 
570  00 

""560*66 
1,500  00 
3,167  72 
6,208  35 
1.800  00 
4,000  00 
120  00 
8,000  00 

600  00 
1,200  00 

500  00 

Ozaukee 

No  report 

3,000  00 

3,000  00 

4,800  00 

16.000  00 

5,000  00 

15,000  00 

7. 600  00 

18,400  00 

10,000  00 

10,000  00 

7,500  00 

22,000  00 

4,000  00 
6. 000  00 
1,500  00 
5,000  00 

Pierce 

Polk 

100  45 
180  00 



Racine 

100  00 

Rock 

100  00 

St.  Croix 

Sauk 

1,388  99 

.....     d  .  . 

400  00 

Vernon 

150  00 

Walworth 

288  26 

50  (0 

75  00 

78  50 

2, 264  92 

75  00 
45  00 

400  00 

Washington 

Waukesha 

Waupaca 

200  00 
200  00 

Winnebago 

City  Poorhouses. 

Appleton 

La  Crosse 

150  00 
100  00 

Prairie  du  Chien. . . 

Sheboygan  

400  00 



* 

Totals 

$10, 128  31 

$341,800  00 

!j?61,851  07 

3,8451^ 

2,520 $3,600  00 
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Table  No.  VIII. 
OVERSEERS  OP  POORHOUSES. 


County. 

Name. 

'    Post  Office  Address. 

Adams 

Ira  C  Ward 

New  Haven 

Brown 

John  Crvon. 

Green  Bay. 
Chippewa  Falls. 
Wyocena. 
Verona 

Chippewa  , 

Columbia* 

John  Tuoby 

Geo.  Muggleton  .........   ... 

Dane* 

J.  S.  Meyers 

J.  W.  Perry 

Dodffe 

Juneau. 

Fond  du  Lac 

J.  F.  M.  Gaertner 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Grant 

R.  13.  Show^alter '. 

Lancaster 

Green 

Rufus  C  Wiiitcomb 

Monroe 

Iowa i . . . 

M.  F.  Rewey 

Geo.  Trucks 

Dodgeville. 
Jefferson. 

Jefferson 

Kewaunee 

Peter  Drissen.' 

Kewaunee. 

LaFayelte 

Marathon 

James  Campbell 

Henrv  Paulus 

Darlington. 
"Wausau 

Milwaukee 

F.  W.  Brinkmeyer 

Milwaukee. 

Monroe 

L.  Busby 

Sparta. 
Saukville. 

Ozaukee 

Phillip  Dengle 

Pierce 

James  F.Mason 

Ellsworth 

Polk 

D.  P.  R.  Strong 

Lincoln  Center.. 

Racine 

John  Dietrich.             

Union  Grove 

Richland 

Robert  N.  McKay 

Woodstock 

Rock 

W.  A.  Pickett 

Johnstown  Center. 

St.  Croix 

S.  G.  Bo  vv  ron 

Kinnikinick- 

Sauk 

Vernon > 

A.  H.Perry 

L.  Decker 

Reedsburg. 

Viroqua. 

Elkhorn. 

Walworth 

Chas  Dunlap 

Washington 

Leonbard  Horlenius 

West  Bend. 

Waukesha 

J.  T.  Morris 

Waukesha. 

Waupaca 

Winnebago ... 

John  Gardinier .. 

J.  M.  Emmons 

Royaltou. 
Winnebago. 

CiTT  Poorhouses. 

Kame. 

Office. 

Eau  Claire. 

Wm.  Buellesbach. 

Keeper. 
M  atron 

Kenosha • . 

Mrs.  P.  M.  Sanborn       

Tja  Crosse  ........ 

Frank  Metz 

Wm.  Brand  .   

Mrs.  Frederica  Leonhardt 

Keeper. 

Overseer. 

Matron. 

Prairie  du  Chien... 

Sheboygan 

Stevens  Point..... 

AoDletoa » 

Henry  Frantz 

0  verseer. 
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Table  No.  IX. 


SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  THE  POOR. 


COUNTY  POORHOUSES. 


Adams  County  — 

W.  J.  Sioeman,  New  Haven. 
S.  Schoonover,  Easton. 
C.  M.  Simons,  Arkdale. 

Brown  County  — 
John  Cryon,  Green  Bay,'also  over- 
seer. 

Chippewa  County  — 
John  Morning,  Chippewa  Falls. 
8.  G.  Rogers,  La  Fayette. 
J.  P.  Mitchell,  Chippewa  Falls. 

Columbia  County  — 

W.  J.  Corning.  Portage  City. 
J.  Q.  Adams,  C^Uimbus. 
W.  H.  Roblier,  Wyocena. 

Dane  County  — 
C.  E.  Warner,  Windsor. 
S.  M.  Yau  Bergen,  Madison. 
W.  W.  Whalen,  Mazomanie. 

X>ODGE  County  — 
J.  W.  Perry,  Juneau. 

JFOND  Du  Lac  County  — 

Charles  Bartlett,  Fond  du  Lac  city. 
M.  G.  Musen,  Mansfield. 
Thomas  Watson,  Brandon. 

Grant  County  — 
No  county  superintendents. 
The  chairman  of  the  County  Board 
is  authority. 

Green  County  — 
Daniel  Smiley,  Albany. 
William  Brown,  Monroe. 
Cyrus  Troy,  Monticello. 

Iowa  County  — 

G.  G.  Cox,  Mineral  Point. 
J.  B.  Johnson,  Cobb  Post. 
Joseph  Bennett,  Dodgeville. 

Jefferson  County  — 

George  Trucks,  Jefferson;  also  over- 
seer. 
Thomas  Baxter,  Watertown. 

11— Char. 


Kewaunee  County  — 
No  superintendents  of  the  poor.   A 
committee  of  the  County  Board 
have  charge. 

La  Fayette  County  — 
Nathan  Olmstead,  Belmont. 
Wm.  Walton,  White  Oak  Springs. 
Andrew  Anderson,  Argyle. 

Marathon  County  — 
John  Patzer,  Wausau. 
Carl  Shoobrick,  Wausau. 
John  Gallon,  Trappe  Mills. 

Milwaukee  County  — 
F.  W.Brinkmeyer,  Wauwatosa;  also 
overseer. 

Monroe  County  — 
A.  H.  Isham,  Sparta. 
T.  B.  Marsden,  Oil  City. 
Wm.  B.  Baker,  Oakdale. 

Ozaukee  County  — 
Wm.  F.  John,  Mequon. 
Anthony  Ahlhanser,  Saukville. 
Herman     Schellenburger,     Horn's 
Corner. 

Pierce  County  — 
Dr.  Hancock,  county  agent. 

Polk  County — 
F.  Wilke,  St.  Croix  Falls. 

Racine  County  — 
Julius  Luick,  Racine. 
Allen  Stetson,  Rochester. 
A.  B.  Hays,  Burlington. 

Richland  County  — 
J.  A.  Meeker. 

Rock  County — 
Volney  Atwood,  Janesville. 
0.  S.  North,  Beloit. 
W.  A.  Pickett,  Johnstown  Center; 
also  overseer. 
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Table  No.  IX  — Superintendents  of  the  Poor —  continued. 


St.  Croix  County  — 
H.  IS.  Foster,  Baldwin. 
John  W.  Smith  (deceased),  New 

Richmond. 
J  as.  A.  Bunker,  Hudson. 

Sauk  County  — 
Ner  Stowe,  Ironton. 
Anton  Fischer,  Baraboo. 
Orison  Thomas,  Prairie  du  Sac. 

Vernon  County  — 
D.  A.  Barnard,  Yiroqua,  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Poor. 

Walworth  County  — 
Hollis  Latham,  Elkhorn. 
Elisha  Hulse,  Richmond. 


Walworth  County  —  continued. 
Chas.  Dunlap,  Elkhorn;  also  over- 
seer. 

Washington  Coukty  — 
Peter  Weimer,  Aurora. 
Herman  Gruhle,  Fillmore. 
Chas.  Herman,  Riceville. 

Waukesha  County  — 
John  T.  Morris;  also  overseer. 

Waupaca  County — 
John    Gardinier,    Royalton;    also 
overseer. 

Winnebago  County  — 
J.  W.  Emmons,  Winnebago;   also 


city  poorhouses. 


Appleton  — 
C.  C.  Wayland,  Superintendent  of 
Poor. 


Eau  Claire  — 
Committee  of  Common  €ouncil. 


Kenosha  — 
Committee  of  Common  Council. 


La  Crosse  — 
A.Steinlin,  Commissioner  of  Poor, 

Prairie  du  Chien  — 
Committee  of  Common  Council. 

Sheboygan  — 
Jacob    Innig,    Superintendent    of 
Poor. 

Stevens  Point  — 
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VL    NOTES  UPON  STATISTICS    OF    OUT-DOOR  RELIEF 

Under  the  law  passed  last  winter,  fuller  statistics  have  been 
gathered  from  town  and  county  clerks  than  ever  before.  Nearly 
all  the  county  clerks  have  responded  with  cheerfulness,  and  it  is 
only  the  town  clerks,  who  can  collect  pay  for  their  time  in  prepar- 
ing their  statistics,  who  have  failed  in  any  manner  to  report.  Re- 
ports have  been  received  from  every  county  clerk  in  the  state  ex- 
cept those  in  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  Marinette  and  Oconto  counties.  In 
the  other  counties  out  of  868  towns  all  but  109  have  reported 
through  the  county  clerks.  From  several  of  the  counties  owing  to 
the  failure  of  town  clerks  to  respond,  the  reports  are  very  imper- 
fect. But  as  it  is,  we  have  this  year  a  closer  approximation  to  full 
statistics  of  pauperism  outside  of  poorhouses  than  ever  before. 

I.  By  whom  Administered. —  Out-door  relief  in  those  counties 
which  have  the  full  county  system  is  given  by  the  superintendents 
of  the  poor,  who  are  elected  by  the  county  board.  Their  accounts 
are  submitted  annually  to  the  county  board,  and  published  with 
their  proceedings. 

In  those  counties  which  have  the  mixed  system,  the  out-door 
relief  is  administered  very  generally  by  the  town  officers;  and  in 
those  cotinties  which  have  no  poorhouse,  all  relief  is  out-door  relief 
and  is  generally  administered  by  the  town  officers.  We  may  be 
sure  in  these  small  communities  that  there  is  no  serious  wrong  in 
the  administration  of  this  relief.  The  work  is  done  too  close  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  tax  payers  to  allow  any  extravagant  expend- 
iture of  publio  money  on  the  one  hand,  or  any  considerable  unre- 
lieved suffering  on  the  other.  It  is  only  in  large  places  that  there 
is  much  opportunity  for  the  abuses  of  out-door  relief. 

II.  Number  and  Character  of  the  Recipients.  —  The  num- 
ber of  persons  reported  as  receiving  a  full  support  the  past  year  is 
1,222,  and  tBe  number  receiving  temporary  help  is  3,245.  In  these 
numbers  are  included  the  children  of  families  aided. 

III.  Furnishing  Transportation  to  Paupers.  —  A  very  con- 
siderable number  of  persons,  616  as  reported,  were  furnished  trans- 
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portation  to  some  other  place.  Under  our  present  laws,  the  temp- 
tation is  very  great  to  play  with  paupers  the  game  of  "  pussy 
wants  a  corner,"  in  which  the  response  is,  ''  Go  to  the  next  neigh- 
bor." We  complain,  and  justly,  of  Europe,  for  shipping  criminals 
and  paupers  to  this  country.  We  also  complain  of  the  eastern 
cities  for  sending  their  bad  boys  out  west.  But  we  are  ourselves 
doing  the  same  thing  whenever  we  can.  One  superintendent  of 
the  poor  told  us,  this  summer,  of  sending  several  paupers  further 
west  to  get  rid  of  them. 

But  the  most  flagrant  case  that  has  come  under  our  knowledge 
is  the  following:  A  boy  had  been  sent  to  the  Industrial  School  at 
Waukesha  from  La  Crosse  for  vagrancy,  ^ut  as  he  brought  sore 
eyes  with  him,  and  was  liable  to  give  it  to  the  whole  school,  he 
was  after  a  time  returned  to  the  city  sending  him.  Mr.  Steinlein, 
commissioner  of  the  poor,  at  once  proceeded  to  send  him  to  Chi- 
cago, and  he  returned  on  the  same  train  with  the  officer  who  took 
him  from  Waukesha.  He  was  put  in  charge  of  the  conductor  to 
be  landed,  blind  as  he  was,  in  the  streets  of  that  strange  city.  The 
conductor  thought  he  might  as  well  be  sent  to  perdition  at  once  as 
to  Chicago,  and  so  thought  the  officer  who  had  brought  him.  To 
save  the  boy,  he  took  him  back  at  once  to  Waukesha,  where  he 
now  is. 

lY.  Liquor  License  and  the  Poor  Fund.  —  As  reported  by 
the  town  and  county  clerks,  there  were  licensed  the  past  year  3,685 
places  where  liquor  is  sold,  and  135  places  were  reported  as  selling 
without  a  license.  The  amount  of  licenses  collected  was  reported 
as  $168,520.03,  of  which  only  $59,071.09  were  turned  over  to  the 
poor  fund,  under  section  1562  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  These 
figures  are  imperfect  from  the  failure  of  many  town  clerks  to  re- 
port. Probably  there  are  at  least  4,000  places  in  Wisconsin  where 
liquor  is  sold,  of  which  only  a  small  number  are  not  licensed.  The 
most  of  these  are  in  towns  where  license  is  refused  by  the  authori- 
ties. Probably  the  amount  received  from  licenses  is  at  least 
$200,000.  If  this  amount  were  generally  turned  into  the  poor 
fund,  it  would  go  far  toward  defraying  the  expenses  of  pauperism. 
Four  hundred  and  sixty  towns  report  no  license  granted.     Two 
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hundred  and  ninety-nine  report  licenses  granted,  and  109  towns 
do  not  report,  in  addition  to  the  four  counties  named  above,  from 
which  no  reports  have  been  received. 

V.  Total  Cost  of  Paupeeism.  —  x\s  reported  from  different 
sources,  the  cost  of  pauperism  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin  the  past 
year,  has  been  as  follows: 

Ket  expenses  of  poorhouses $60,813  05 

Permanent  improvements  made  this  year. 10, 138  31 

Total  cost  of  pauperism  in  poorhouses $70,941  36 

Out-door  relief  reported  by  the  Superintendents  of 

thepoor..., 18,703  81 

Out-door  relief  reported  by  county  clerks 109, 249  89 

$198,895  04 

For  this  sum  there  were  aided  the  following  classes  of  persons: 

Aided  in  the  poorhouses 1 ,512 

Aided  outside  by  superintendents  of  poor 964 

Wholly  supported  outside  by  other  officers 1, 222 

Partly  supported  outside  by  other  officers ....  3, 245 

Total  aided,  as  reported 6,943 

This  burden  upon  the  industry  of  the  State  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve is  not  growing  as  fast  as  our  population. 
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Table  No.  I. 
STATISTICS  OF  PERSONS. 


Counties. 

No.  of  persons  wholly  sup- 
ported outside  of  the  poor 
house  during  the  year. 

No.  of  persons  partly  sup- 
posed or  temporal  ily  re- 
lieved during  the  year. 

JNo.   of   persons    furnished 
transporlation     to     other 
places,  except  to  and  from 
poor  house. 

1^ 

O  <o 
O  "^ 

a 

03 

d  ^ 

^  a 
o  2 

No.  Df  vagrants  sentenced 
to  jail  or  poor  house  by 
magistrate  during  the  year. 

Adams 

Ashland  , 

2 

11 
19 

4 

103 

37 

4 

6 

18 

3 

1 

Barron , . . . . 

Bayfield 

Brown 

2 

10 

2 

Buffalo 

8 

1 

1 

Burnett 

Calumet 

17 

1 

Chippewa 

3 

Clarfe 

13 

1 

1 

2 

Columbia 

Crawford  

16 

72 

'     10 

3 

57 

73 

Dane 

Dodge 

57 
1 

1 

38 

90 

382 

17 

72 

36 

15 

96 

118 

343 

106 

i" 

4 
5 

14 

29 

5 

1 

3 

Door 

Douglas 

Dunn 

2 
2 

6*' 

2 

3 

2 
6 

6 
10 

7 
3 

6 

Eau  Claire , . . 

Fond  du  Lac 

Grant 

ii 

1 

Cr.  een 

Green  Lake 

Iowa «••..... 

35 

so" 

3 

118 

11 
1 

7 

9 

2 

13 

Jackson  

12 

Jefftrson* 

Juneau 

29 
10 
25 
25 

77 

117 

28 

46 

207 

106 

18 
3 
1 

72 
11 

1 

6 

31 

Kenosha. 

Kewaunee 

4 
1 

Xia  Crosse  ......... 

3 

5 

La  Fayette 

Lincoln* 

Manitowoc 

Marathon  •,. 

27 
1 

138 

14 

16 
1 

6 
1 

Marinette* 

Marquette 

12 

11 
2.513 

10 
230 

''  1  ' 

Milwaukee  ........ 

Monroe .... 

Oconto* 
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Table  No.  I.  —  Statistics  of  Persons  —  continued. 


Counties. 

No.  of  persons  wholly  sup- 
ported outside  of  the  poor 
house  during  the  year. 

No.  of  persons  partly  sup- 
ported or  temporarily  re- 
lieved during  the  year. 

No    oi    persons    lurnished 
transportation     to     other 
places,  except  to  and  from 
poor  house. 

o  S 

§1 

^^ 

si 

IS 

O   Ph 

o  >^ 

g  d 

No.  of  vagrants  sentenced 
to  jail  or  poor  house  by 
magistrate  during  the  year.^ 

Outagamie 

Ozaukee ..••. 

29 
3 
3 

7 

133 
26 

7 

67 

1 

7 
5 

6 
1 

2 

2 

10 
10 

1 

9 

4 

1 

7 

Pepin 

Pierce 

Polk 

Portage 

*  *    42 

80 

14 
1 
5 
1 

Price  

2 

248 
20 

i 

3 
1 

Racine 

30 

3 

Kichland i . . . 

Rock o 

St.  Croix 

2 

3 

42 

88 

39 

165 

........ 

24 

15 

Sauk. 

Shawano 

5 

85    • 

1 
29 

""eo" 
1 

21 

1 

2 

Sheboygan  

Taylor 

Trempealeau. 

Vernon  * 

59 

1 

3 

5 

7 

Walworth 

"Washington 

Waukesha. 

2 
4 

34*' 

118 

10 

40 

396 

10 

'5** 
14 

10 

2 

3 

Waupaca .... 

Waushara 

19 
10 

3 
23 

3 

2 

2 

Winnebago 

Wood 

32 
3 

95 

Outdoor    relief  re. 
ported  by  superin- 
tendents of  poor.. 

1,206 
16 

2,297 
948 

605 
11 

69 
9 

314 

47 

250 

Totals 

1,232 

3,245 

616 

78 

361 

209 

*No  report. 

NoTB.— la  those  counties  in  which  the  full  county  eystem  obtains,  the  town  cierks  haYO 
little  or  nothing  to  report  for  this  table. 
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Table  No.  II. 


STATISTICS  OF  LICENSE. 


Counties. 


0 

o 


o 


O  ' 
|2i 


CO  a 


5§2 

5-^  O 


S   « 

o  o 


O)   O 
CQ    O 

.2  c^ 


Adams 

Ashland 

Barron 

Bayfield 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Burnett 

Calumet 

Chippewa  ... 

Clark 

Columbia. ... 
Crawford  . .  . 

Dane 

Dodge  

Door 

Douglas 

DuDn 

Eau  Claire  . . . 
Fond  du  Lac 
Grant. ....... 

Green 

Green  Lake  . . 

Iowa 

Jackson  

Jefferson  . . . . 

Juneau 

Eenosha...;. 
Kewaunee . . . 
La  Crosse  . . . 
La  Fayette... 
Lincoln  ,. ... 
Manitowoc  .. 
Marathon.... 
3S[arinette  . . . 
Marcjuette  . . . 
Milwaukee  . . 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Outagamie... 

Ozaukee 

Pepin 


6,809 

1,549. 

7,150 

546 

34, 035 

15,754 

8, 143 
16,641 
15,987 
10,715 
28,290 
15,698 
53  353 
45,809 
11,175 
654 
16,887 
19,618 
46,841 
37,495 
21,040 
14,209 
23,575 
13,231 
29,615 
17, 129 
13, 768 
15, 685 
27. 139 
21, 642 

2,008 
37,356 
17,126 

8,911 

8,990 

138,706 

21,483 

9,877 
28,875 
15,502 

6,188 


1 
14 

4 

1 

120 

40 

9 
58 
47 
15 
16 
39 
105 
69 
24 

2 
23 
58 
115 
68 
25 
38 
39 

8 


35 
29 
60 
138 
50 


178 
44 


7 

1,035 

39 


94 

71 

5 


6 

"2 

2 

23 


3 
10 


$25  00 

350  00 

169  00 

50  00 

5.705  00 

1,515  00 

473  00 

1,692  70 

2,476  72 

1,0~42  50 

1,010  00 

1,430  75 

5,260  00 

1,735  00 

1,100  00 

50  00 

2,170  00 

7,015  00 

3, 677  50 

3,257  05 

1,690  00 

2,243  00 

1,748  35 

750  00 


2.655  83 
1,903  33 
1,842  00 
6, 153  26 
3,452  00 


4,769  75 
2,075  68 


260  00 

48,570  25 

3,035  00 


1,122  31 

1,714  50 

302  50 


$350  00 
30  00 


185  00 
990  00 
273  00 


1,042  50 


1,329  25 
25  00 
1,285  00 
1,025  00 
50  00 
2,085  00 
7,015  00 
2,789  60 
1,479  40 


495  00 


75  00 


1,698  33 
1,828  33 

890  52 
5,808  26 

931  20 


4,417  75 
20  00 


140  00 


891  50 
844  25 
160  77 
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Table  II. —  Statistics  of  License  —  continued. 


Counties. 

o 

CO 
CO 

.s 

a 
o 

a* 

OP 

a> 

JO 

s  § 

§.^ 

oB 
"A 

1^0.  of  places  where 
liquor  is  sold  with- 
out a  license. 

a 

>; 

*a> 
0 

S  a 
< 

Amount  of  license  fees 
turned  into  the  poor 
fund. 

Pierce  

17,685 
10,095 
17,801 
800 
30,973 
18,180 
38,866 
18,838 
28,701 
10, 173 
34,221 

2,459 
17, 201 
28,057 
26, 195 
25,432 
28,986 
20,806 
12,687 
43,041 

9,034 

23 
5 

36 

7 

125 

6 

38 

39 

59 

13 

146 

7 

34 

7 

39 

113 

111 

14 

11 

121 

9 

2 
3' 

i' 

4' 

2 
1 

1 
2 
2 

4* 

12 

4' 

5 

1,740  00 

140  00 
3,220  00 

175  00 
5, 850  47 

175  00 
1,870  50 
2,863  50 
3,090  00 

460  36 
4, 040  00 

2U5  00 
1,875  00 

210  00 
2,570  00 
2, 538  00 
2,691  50 

973  50 

335  00 
8,104  19 

389  00 

130  00 

Polk 

Portage 

pf ice   . . 

600  00 

Racine 

Hichland 

5,700  47 

Rock  

1,870  50 

St.  Croix 

Sauk 

Shawano 

Sheboygan ..... 
Taylor 

196  30 

3,690  85 

205  00 

Trempealeau... 
Vernon 

1,729  00 

Walworth 

Washington.... 
Waukesha..... 

Waupaca 

Waushara 

Winnebago .... 
Wood 

25  00 
1,460  73 

254  08 

5,275  00 

300  00 

Totals   

1,315,465 

3,686 

135 

$168,520  03 

$59,071  09 
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Table  No.  III. 
FINANCIAL  STATISTICS. 


CotmTiES. 

Per  diem  and  expenses 
of  town,    village  or 
city  officers  charged 
for  care  of  poor. 

Paid  for  medical  atten- 
dance and  medicine 
for  the  poor. 

a 

a 
'> 

i-i 

a 

to 

a 

0 

a  ft 

Ph 

0 
t:*  0 

....    .    _ 
0 

1. 

s§ 

a^ 
^a 

Adams 

$2  00 

Ashland 

Barron 

$        68 

$166  29 
67  00 

$104  94 
181  60 
35  46 
282  21 
212  80 
4  00 
956  65 

$50  66 

17  60 

$40  00 

96  75 

Bavfield 

Brown  ....••. 

25  00 
9  00 

129  00 
186  10 

10  00 
42  00 

31  00 

Buffalo 

86  25 

Burnett 

"Calumet 

'  113  73 

126  00 

10  50 

301  91 
154  00 
267  20 

438  81 
204  00 
210  09 

43  75 
10  00 
71  13 

Chippewa . , , 

Clark 

Columbia 

881  15 

10  00 

Crawford 

Dane 

511  85 

266  50 

596  98 

337  04 

25  00 

15  50 

Dodge 

Door 

ii7  66 
5  00 

260  15 
152  50 
82  35 
363  00 
1,392  56 
398  32 
180  55 

786  67 
160  14 
545  39 
330  71 
2,473  85 
3,787  58 
369  14 

203  36 
67  27 

65  33 
85  14 

309  12 
199  12 

66  65 

224  00 
20  00 

105  30 
72  36 

176  82 

242  37 
31  55 

14  50 
31  50 

Dousrlas 

11  67 

Dunn 

Eau  Claire  . . . 
Fond  du  Lac  . 

Grant  

Green 

88  00 

472  48 

29  93 

15  00 

6  40 

129  70 

347  88 

56  75 

Green^Lake . . . 
Iowa .     ...••• 

115  00 

334  25 

1,103  96 

12  00 

1,066  01 

266  02 

356  93 

68  25 

Jackson 

.Jefferson  * . . . . 

127  50 

324  30 

176  68 

143  45 

36  20 

Juneau  

Kenosha 

TCpwaunee 

128  75 
97  50 

360  00 
268  31 
87  25 
654  50 
360  70 

672  93 

1,126  28 

79  00 

1,066  38 

1,450  25 

326  05 

185  97 

70  12 

217  85 
531  78 

73  71 

341  03 

3  00 

176  80 

83  50 

135  03 

80  00 
4  00 

La  Crosse  . ... 
La  Payette  , . . 
Lincoln  *..... 

403  00 
28  50 

251  90 
111  65 

Manitowoc  . . . 
Marathon  .  •  • . 

13  00 

467  Q6 

249  11 

134  41 

29  56 

55  50 

Marinette*.  .. 

Marquette .... 
Milwaukee  . . . 

17  00 

'5  45 
1,650  00 

35  93 
16,105  42 

26  00 

182  83 

7  75 
3,370  55 

30  00 
1,012  00 

Monroe  ...••. 

{)conto  * 

Outagamie  ... 
Ozaukee 

137  25 
16  55 

644  65 
78  20 

1,022  29 
94  25 

'"iss'oi 

28  22 

78  50 
15  00 

118  00 
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Table  No.  III. 


FINANCIAL  STATISTICS  — continued. 


Counties. 


Adams 

Asliland 

Barron 

Bayfield 

Brown 

Buffalo  

Burnett 

Calumet 

Chippewa 

Clark......... 

Columbia  .... 

Crawford 

Dane 

Dodge 

Door 

Douglas 

Dunn   

Eau  Claire 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Grant 

Green 

Green  Lake... 

Iowa 

Jackson  

Jefferson*  . . . . 

Juneau    

Kenosha ...... 

Kewauuee 

La  Crosse 

La  Fayette.. .. 

Lincoln* 

Manitowoc  . .. 
Marathon  . . . . 

Marinette  *... 
Marquette. . .. 

Milwaukee]. . . 
Monroe  ...... 

Oconto*...... 

Outagamie  . .. 
Ozaukee 


03 


c2^ 


O 


$510  50 


252  37 
370  97 


2,479  02 
187  00 
463  85 


$276  00 

207  04 

81  00 

10  00 

196  08 


949  34 


39  48 
15  00 
89  00 


565  10 

371  88; 

15  00, 

3,135  54 

3,242  62; 

182  00 

990  95 


614  10 

85  00 


1,877  16 

3  50 

1,422  05 


2,322 
938  39 
836  53 

2, 180  60 
668  36 


1,265  52 


461  50 
25  05 


1,344  25 
587  45 


50  05 

717  25 
100  00 
565  55 


324  00 

48  80 

363  33 


274  96 
421  96 
484  84 
110  00 
460  50 


4,125 
20  00 


141  00 

8  85 


1,169  40 
187  50 


o  ' 


^  ■ 


$2  00 
868  48 
355  20 
311  46 
927  90 
988  12 

14  00 
3,797  53 

581  00 
1,323  20 

15  00 
2,209  94, 


go 


Q  5  c 


as-;  ^ 

..a 

•*   zL  ''*  '^  a 

'S  S  g  c 

.  55  CO  cc  -i-J 


$145  29 


150  00 
1*074*65 


2,433  03  2  50 
888  29'  24  50 
825  04 

5,052  65 
10,371  74 

5,254  85 

1,848  19 


3,  850  34 

m  30 

3,669  53 


6,822  93 
2,  700  74 
1,581  74 
5,060  73 
3,709  34 


6,343  58 
28  00 


748  12 
25,997  36 


6,524  38 
1,007  17 


743  75 
1,207  10 


19  45 


806  77 

7  00 

272  00 


1,015  31 

"*17'48 
332  24 
176  75 


$40  50 


232  11 

"io'oo 


449  74 


30  00 


832  80 


19  53 


103  00 

7  70 


106  87 
96  00 


o 
o 

O 


$2  00 
808  48 
355  20 
311  46 
927  90 
842  83 

14  00 
3, 797  53 

431  00 
1,323  20 

15  00 
1,914  31 


2,390  03 
863  79 
825  04 
4,308  90 
8,932  53 
5,254  85 
1,828  74 


2,446  92 

59  30 

3,387  53 


5,807  62. 
2,730  74 
1, 564  26 
4,621  62 
3,438  49 


291  00 


36  01 


25  00 


5, 219  78 
28  00 


748  12 
25,941  82 


6,396  38 
999  40 
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Table  No.  III. —  Financial  Statistics  —  continued. 


Counties. 

Per  diein  and  expenses 
of   town,  village  or 
city  officers  charged 
for  care  of  poor. 

Paid  for  medical  atten- 
dance and  medicine 
for  the  poor. 

Paid  for  provisions  for 
the  poor. 

a 

P 

o 

s§ 

P-. 

03 

a 
1 

_   O 
'^  O 

.2 

s 

p«  . 

a'B 
'^a 

PL| 

Pepin 

Pierce  

$17  00 
18  25 

$40  00 
320  20 

$106  00 
422  6U 

$50  65 
12  85 

Polk 

Portage 

Price 

53  95 

390  62 

574  26 

5  00 

5, 157  93 

151  57 

$35  15 

$181  80 
1  40 

Racine 

Richland 

39  00 

726  15 
5  50 

208  50 

1,281  53 

46  65 
73  00 

Rock  ...... 

St.  Croix 

.  •  -  o 

17  00 

3  50 

202  90 

1,418  31 

130  90 

1,227  69 

. , , , 

Sauk 

5  00 

24  50 

116  00 

15  OO 

65  15 

589  25 

522  48 

50O  93 

3  77 

53  16 

620  30 

30  00 

287  58 

Shawano 

"12  60 
765  25 

*"  5i6'i8 

Sheboygan  . . . 
Taylor 

385  5^ 
13  50 

Trempealeau  . 
Vernon  *  .   ... 

90  50 

97  88 

Walworth 

Wasain^ton  . . 

5  00 

160  50 

1  50 

90  00 

172  11 

22  43 
214  75 

12  00 
264  45 
584  15 
139  00 

lOG  78 
988  59 
115  00 
164  06 
5,428  43 
353  33 

18  00 
104  39 

25  00 
154  29 
183  03 

2  50 

Waukesha  .... 

Waupaca 

Waushara .... 
Winnebago  . . . 
Wood 

458  18 

57  45 

49  50 
462  84 

69  15 
54  55 

Totals 

$3,403  52 

$15,755  26 

$36,083  75 

$6,435  82 

$14,368  27 

13,662  6a 

*  No  report. 

Note.— In  those  coantles  in  which  the  fall  system  of  county  relief  obtains,  the  town 
clerks  have  little  ornothlng  to  report  for  this  table. 
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Table  No.  III. —  Financial  Statistics — continued. 


COUIJTIES. 

Paid  for  board  and  care 
of  the  poor. 

§1 

00    M 

og 

>  a> 
Jl 

O 

o 

1 

o 
o 

Received    from    other 
towns  or  counties  for 
care  of  non-resident 
poor. 

Keceived    from     other 
sources     except     li- 
cense and  appropria- 
tions. 

0 
0 

Cm 
0 

Pepin* 

$505  95 
318  50 

$5  00 
211  65 

$650  30 
1,322  05 

$42  00 

$28  20 

$578  10 

Pierce. .......... 

1,322  05 

Polk 

Portage 

Price 

1,120  11 

364  28 

2  00 

202  00 

4,222  74 

8-40 

8,652  31 

238  92 

242  80 

128  00 

3,851  94 
8  40 

Racine 

Richland   

530  70 

220  42 

22  00 

1, 353  20 
238  92 

Rock.... 

St.  Croix  ........ 

20  00 

43  60 

12  27 

568  46 

7,155  51 

1,344  91 

3,250  59 

43  50 

Sauk 

12  27 

Shawano 

100  50 
1,800  83 

636  03 
1, 886  23 

49  75 
2,379  04 

568  46 

Sheboygan  

Taylor 

7,155  51 
894  25 

69  00 
174  09 

176  66 
112  50 

Trempeleau  .  ... 
Vernon* 

94  83 

2,163  06 

Walworth  ...... 

Washington 

Waukesha 

Waupaca 

65  34 

212  35 

"lis'ao 

177  17 
2, 139  S6 

157  50 
2, 399  42 
7, 804  81 

503  58 

.177  17 

65  65 

13  00 

536  90 

565  46 



'"56*60 

2,074  21 
144  50 

Waushara 

Winnebago 

Wood 

1,538  12 

530  65 

55  75 

120  75 

140  27 

2  50 

1,875  92 

7,289  35 

503  58 

Totals 

Outdoor  relief  re- 
ported by  Sup't 
of  the  Poor. . . 

35,976  94 

14, 876  94 

119,120  18 

8,688  72 

1,812  59 

109, 249  87 
18,703  81 

Total  outdoor  re- 
lief reported . . . 

127,953  68 

*  No  report. 

Note.— In  those  counties  in  which  the  full  system  of  county  relief  obtains,  the  town 
clerks  have  little  or  nothing  to  report  for  this  table. 
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THE  INSANE  HOSPITALS. 

I.    General  Remabks. 

I.  The  Rapid  Increase  of  Insanity. —  It  is  evident  that  there 
is  a  rapid  increase  in  the  total  number  of  insane  in  this  country. 
In  this  State  the  proportion  is  now  a  little  more  than  one  insane 
person  to  each  one  thousand  of  the  population.  The  insane  form 
thus  a  very  large  and  expensive  portion  of  the  defective  and  de- 
pendent classes  for  whom  the  State  undertakes  to  care.  It  is  a 
question  still  in  dispute  amoncj  those  best  qualified  to  judge^ 
whether  there  is  an  increase  of  7iew  cases  of  insanity,  or  whether 
the  apparent  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  insane  is  not  due 
wholly,  as  it  must  be  in  large  part  at  least,  to  the  increase  of  pop- 
ulation, and  to  the  accumulation  of  chronic  cases,  whose  lives  are 
prolonged,  but  who  are  not  cured.  At  any  rate,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  numbers  of  the  insane  are  large  and  constantly  increasing; 
and  that  in  consequence  of  this  constant  increase,  there  is  a  con- 
stant demand  for  increased  accommocation  for  the  insane. 

II.  CuPwABiLiTY  OF  INSANITY, —  Dr.  Pliny  Earlc,  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Northampton,  Mas- 
sachusetts, has  recently  shown  very  conclusively  in  a  number  of 
articles,  that  the  proportion  of  cures  in  our  hospitals  for  the  insane 
is  much  less  than  has  been  generally  claimed,- 

He  shows  that  a  large  number  of  those  who  are  discharged  as 
recovered,  only  have  a  lucid  interval,  after  which  they  relapse  into 
insanity  again  for  a  time.  Dr.  Earle  gives  numerous  illustrations^ 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  a  woman  who  was  discharged 
*'  recovered  "  twenty-two  times  in  twenty  years  from  one  hospital, 
and  seven  of  these  times  in  one  year.  Each  of  these  times  she  was 
counted  as  a  case  of  recovery,  when  really  she  had  not  been  cured 
of  her  insanity  at  all.  Yet  the  reports  of  insane  hospitals  would 
count  such  a  case  as  twenty-two  cures  for  the  hospital,  instead  of 
none  at  all.  He  also  shows  that  many  persons  are  discharged  as 
"  recovered,"  who  are  reallj  only  improved. 
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If  to  these  classes  we  add  the  very  considerable  number  of  those 
who  would  have  recovered  in  a  short  time  under  ordinary  medical 
treatment  and  home  care,  and  whose  cure  cannot  justly  be  credited 
to  the  hospital,  and  we  have  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  those 
admitted  to  a  hospital  for  the  insane  who  are  cured  at  all,  and  a. 
smaller  number  whose  cure  is  due  to  the  hospital  treatment.  In 
this  state,  our  insane  hospitals  have  never  been  guilty  of  as  great 
extravagance  in  the  way  of  claiming  an  excessive  proportion  of 
cures,  as  Dr.  Earle  shows  in  some  eastern  hospitals.  But  the  pro- 
portion of  cures  to  admissions,  as  claimed  in  last  year's  reports,  27 
per  cent,  in  one  hospital  and  24  per  cent,  in  the  other,  is  probably 
still  much  too  high.  If  these  reports  would  show  how  many  of  the 
admissions  were  first  admissions  to  any  hospital,  and  how  many 
have  previously  been  in  an  insane  hospital;  if  they  would  show 
how  many  of  those  discharged  as  "  recovered"  had  ever  been  more 
than  once  in  an  insane  hospital  (as  one  report  does),  all  which  they 
could  easily  make  up  from  their  own  records;  and  if  they  could 
show,  what  from  the  nature  of  the  case  they  cannot  do,  how  many 
of  those  discharged  "recovered  "  will  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
return,  or  will  live  at  home  real  lunatics,  but  not  sent  back  because 
harmless,  the  proportion  of  cures  to  admissions  would  be  shown  to 
be  very  small.  Probably  in  no  other  class  of  diseases,  not  even  in 
fatal  epidemics  of  yellow  fever  or  cholera,  is  the  proportion  of 
cures  so  small. 

III.  Costliness  of  Insane  Hospitals. — Based  upon  this  fal- 
lacious idea  that  a  large  part  of  all  recent  cases  are  cured  in 
hospitals,  there  has  been  an  extraordinary  growth  of  magnifi- 
cent hospital  structures  all  over  our  northern  states  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  in  which  Wisconsin  has  fully  shared. 
The  money  for  them  would  never  have  been  appropriated  except 
for  the  belief  that  a  large  part  of  the  insane  were  to  be  cured  in 
these  institutions.  This  state  has  already  paid  for  the  erection 
and  support  of  insane  hospitals  over  three  million  dollars,  and  is 
now  paying  at  the  rate  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  an- 
nually. 
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It  is  true  that  the  question  of  expense  ought  to  be  a  secondary 
consideration.  And  yet  the  people  are  entitled  to  ask  how  these 
large  sums  have  been  expended,  whether  upon  things  necessary  to 
the  cure  of  the  patients,  or  upon  mere  display  in  the  buildings,  and 
upon  extravagance  in  the  pay  and  attendance  of  officers. 

IV.  Non-Restraint  and  Occupation  for  the  Insane.  —  A 
more  important  question  is  whether  there  is  not  something  radi- 
cally wrong  in  the  methods  of  treatment  in  institutions  which 
offer  so  few  real  cures.  After  having  been  furnished  with  all  that 
is  asked  for  in  the  way  of  buildings,  grounds,  appliances  and  medical 
attendance,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  better  results  than  occur 
without  these  extravagant  expenditures  in  the  best  class  of  county 
asylums,  where  the  only  remedial  agencies  are  good  food,  fresh  air, 
cleanliness  and  occupation. 

It  would  seem  that  one  of  two  things  is  true:  either  insanity  is, 
as  a  rule,  incurable,  or  our  hospitals  are  proceeding  upon  wrong 
methods.  The  superintendents  of  insane  hospitals  seem  to  be 
moving  towards  the  first  conclusion.  As  intelligent  men,  they 
see,  that  as  a  fact,  comparatively  few  insane  persons  are  really 
cured,  even  of  those  apparently  cured,  and  they  very  naturally  are  not 
ready  to  admit  that  their  methods  are  mistaken.  The  general  pub- 
lic seem  to  be  drifting  toward  the  other  horn  of  the  dilemma,  to 
the  belief  that  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  management  of 
our  hospitals.  This  belief  has  found  an  organ  in  a  society  incor- 
porated this  summer,  and  including  some  of  the  most  eminent 
physicians  and  philanthropists  in  the  country.  The  claim  is  made 
that  the  whole  system  of  imprisonment  and  restraint  in  the  treat- 
ment of  insanity  is  radically  wrong,  and  that  occupation  in  the 
form  of  labor  or  amusement  ought  to  be  used  as  the  chief  means 
of  cure. 

Probably  the  truth  lies  between  these  extremes.  Undoubtedly 
there  are  certain  forms  of  insanity,  like  senile  dementia  and  gen- 
eral paresis,  which  are  incurable.  And  probably  also,  there  is  a 
large  number  of  cases  in  other  forms  of  insanity  that  cannot  be 
cured  by  any  means  now  known.     But  there  is  a  very  large  class 
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of  the  insane  who  are  not  heneflted  hy  any  medicine^ and  to  whom 
the  galling  restraints  and  dead  monotony  of  the  daily  life  in  a 
hospital  as  usualli/  conducted^  are  positively  hicrtful.  Occupa- 
tion of  some  kind  is  what  such  insane  persons  need,  occupation 
that  shall  not  be  an  irksome  drudgery,  but  such  occupation  as  shall 
divert  their  minds  from  preying  upon  themselves.  Idleness  is  good 
neither  for  mind  nor  body,  in  the  insane  as  well  as  the  sane.  And 
there  is  good  reason  for  expecting  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
cures  when  the  subjects  of  occupation  and  non-restraint  shall  re- 
ceive greater  attention.  The  value  of  the  patients'  work  may  not 
be  great  in  money,  and  yet  even  as  a  matter  of  economy  it  has  a 
considerable  value;  but  as  a  means  of  cure,  in  most  cases,  it  is  bet- 
ter than  all  the  drugs  that  can  be  given.  The  following  extract 
from  a  letter  from  the  superintendent  of  an  insane  hospital,  who  is 
practically  carrying  out  this  idea,  is  of  interest  on  this  ooint. 

"  Experience  has  ta'aght  me  that  the  whole  system  of  caring  for  the  insane 
as  used  at  present  is  not  alone  unsuccessful,  but  actually  criminal.  The 
present  Insane  Asylums  of  this  country  should  be  turned  into  penitentiaries, 
as  they  are,  for  confining  criminals.  Cottages  should  be  erected,  where  the 
poor  demented  creatures  can  receive  humane  treatment.  For  each  two  hun- 
dred patients  there  should  be  at  least  one  section  of  land,  and  that  with  such 
appliances  that  each  may  work  at  his  or  her  trade.  Such  an  institution 
would  be  made  nearly,  if  not  entirely  self  supporting. 

In  evidence  of  the  value  of  non-rifstraint,  I  will  cite  a  case.    H. D.-^— 

was  adjudged  insane  and  admitted  into  the  hospital  on  the  2d  of  August, 
1880.  The  age  of  the  patient  was  thirty-four;  sex,  male;  social  condition, 
single,  and  occupation  farmer.  The  duration  of  his  attack  before  he  was  ad- 
mitted  was  one  month.  Testimony  showed  that  he  was  suicidal  and  homici- 
dal; that  he  had  been  guilty  of  arson,  in  burning  a  barn,  and  that  he  had 
killed  animals.  When  he  came  here,  being  in  a  hurry,  and  foitunately  for 
him,  I  did  not  read  the  testimony;  but  after  a  conversation  with  him  and  at 
his  own  request  I  took  him  with  me  on  the  farm  to  pitch  oats,  he  on  one  side 
of  the  shock  and  I  on  the  other.  At  the  expiration  of  two  days  we  finished 
the  work,  and  at  my  leisure  I  read  the  testimony.  A  close  watch  was  kept 
on  him  at  eight,  and  he  was  with  me  during  the  day.  At  the  end  of  two 
months,  he  was  furloughed  for  one  week.  He  returned  promptly.  He  was 
discharged  cured  on  the  20th  of  November.  I  have  always  been  in  favor  of 
the  furloughing  plan,  and  in  every  case  it  has  proved  a  success.    It  guards 
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against  recommittal.    And  I  will  mention  that  there  has  been  but  one  whom 
we  have  discharged  that  has  returned. 

Before  I  close,  there  is  another  fact  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention, 
and  that  is  the  great  length  of  time  that  the  chronic  insane  live,  leaving  the 
death  percentage  small,  compared  with  the  annual  increase  of  confirmed  in- 
sanity. The  reason  of  this  increase  ot  chronic  cases  is  owing  to  the  irra- 
tional and  inhuman  treatment  used  during  the  acute  stage.  The  case  that  I 
have  cited  is  but  one  out  of  many,  and  I  can  safely  say  that  in  every  case 
where  the  effort  has  been  made,  that  non-restraint  has  proved  a  complete 
success.'* 

The  plan  above  suggested  is  practically  the  same  as  the  county 
asylum  system  already  recommended  by  the  Board.  (See  Dr. 
Reed's  report,  page  49.) 

Making  every  allowance  for  the  enthusiasm  of  a  successful 
worker  for  his  methods,  the  facts  and  opinions  of  this  letter  would 
deserve  consideration,  if  they  stood  alone.  But  when  we  reflect 
that  a  considerable  body  of  physicians  and  philanthropists,  several 
of  them  superintendents  of  insane  hospitals,  have  such  faith  in  the 
value  of  non-restraint  and  occupation,  as  to  organize  this  summer 
an  association  expressly  to  propagate  these  ideas,  it  raises  a  pre- 
sumption that  these  ideas  have  value  for  at  least  a  part  of  the 
inmates  of  our  hospitals.  But  when  we  also  find  that  the  hospitals 
and  asylums  of  England  and  Scotland  are  actually  carrying  out 
these  ideas,  and  that  such  standard  English  authorities  as  Man- 
desley,  Blandford  and  Bucknill,  strongly  favor  non-restraint  and 
occupation  for  the  insane,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
are  behind  the  times  in  this  country  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane, 
and  that  we  must  make  some  radical  changes  in  our  treatment  of 
the  insane  before  we  reach  the  level  already  gained  by  our  brethren 
across  the  water. 

V.  Superintendents  as  Business  Managers.  —  The  in- 
sane hospitals  in  this  state  are  organized  upon  the  basis  recom- 
mended by  the  Association  of  Medical  Superintendents.  The 
Medical  Superintendent  is  also  the  chief  executive  for  the  whole 
institution.  He  has  the  virtual  appointment  and  removal  of  all 
oflScers  and  employees,  and  the  oversight  of  all  the  business  details 
as  well  as  the  care  of  all  the  patients.     When  this  was  recommended 
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bj  the  Association  of  Medical  Superintendents  in  1851,  they  also 
recommended  small  institutions,  in  these  words:  "The  highest 
number  that  can  with  propriety  be  treated  in  one  building  is  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  while  two  hundred  is  a  preferable  maximum." 
Our  two  hospitals  in  this  state  have  a  capacity  for  five  hundred  and 
fifty  each,  or  more  than  twice  the  largest  size  recommended.  The 
inevitable  result  of  thus  making  the  Medical  Superintendent  also 
the  business  head  of  a  large  institution,  is  to  make  him  a  business 
superintendent  rather  than  a  medical  superintendent,  and  to  spoil 
him  for  both.  He  cannot  possibly  give  his  attention  to  the  individ- 
ual needs  of  the  patients,  but  must  trust  that  to  subordinates;  nor 
<5an  he  give  proper  attention  to  the  extensive  business  details  of 
the  institution,  but  must  trust  that  to  subordinates  also.  This  is 
too  much  responsibility  to  place  upon  one  man. 

A  better  plan  would  be  to  have  a  business  manager,  who  shall 
have  charge  of  all  the  business  details  of  the  institution,  and  a  med- 
ical superintendent,  who  shall  have  no  duties  to  distract  his  atten- 
tion from  his  proper  work  of  caring  for  the  patients.  With  his 
hands  freed  from  the  perplexing  details  of  outside  administration, 
it  would  be  possible  for  a  medical  superintendent  to  pay  very 
much  more  attention  to  the  individual  needs  of  the  patients. 

It  seems  probable  that  one  reason  that  American  insane  hospitals 
generally  have  not  kept  up  with  British  institutions,  is  because 
their  responsible  heads  have  been  too  much  occupied  with  business 
details  to  attend  properly  to  the  needs  of  the  patients.  In  archi- 
tecture, and  in  all  the  mere  machinery  and  apparatus  of  hospitals, 
it  seems  that  American  institutions  excel  the  British,  because  the 
superintendents  have  given  their  attention  to  these  matters,  as 
business  managers.  But  in  methods  of  treating  patients  it  seems 
that  they  have  not  been  making  progress,  while  their  British  breth- 
ren have,  and  one  reason  of  this  is  probably  because  their  time  has 
been  taken  up  too  much  with  these  outside  matters. 

It  probably  will  be  objected  to  this  that  there  would  be  a  conflict 
of  authority  between  the  medical  superintendent  and  the  business 
manager.  To  avoid  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  define  the  powers 
and  duties  of  each  precisely.     The  medical  superintendent  should 
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be  the  chief  authority  in  everything  that  pertains  to  the  care  of  the 
patients.  Supplies  of  all  kinds  needed  in  the  wards  should  be  fur- 
nished upon  his  requisition.  Be  should  decide  all  questions  as  to 
the  reception  and  discharge  of  patients,  their  medical  treatment 
and  their  occupations.  In  everything  pertaining  to  the  care  of  the 
patients  he  should  be  the  responsible  head.  But  the  business 
manager  should  have  charge  of  the  entire  financial  management,, 
and  neither  should  be  accountable  to  the  other,  but  each  should  be 
directly  accountable  to  the  board  of  trustees. 

VI.  The  Insane  in  Poorhouses  and  Jails. —  A  very  consid- 
erable number  of  the  chronic  insane  are  kept  in  the  poorhouses  of 
those  counties  which  have  the  county  system  of  supporting  their 
poor.  All  the  insane  sent  back  from  the  hospitals  as  incurable  are 
there  maintained,  except  a  very  few  cared  for  at  home,  and  a  very 
few  dangerous  cases  confined  in  jail  because  of  their  destructive 
tendencies. 

In  the  poorhouses,  almost  without  exception,  the  chronic  insane 
are  kindly  treated,  well  fed,  have  a  great  deal  of  liberty,  and  are 
furnished  with  more  or  less  occupation.  In  perhaps  a  dozen  of  the 
best,  their  condition  is  much  better  than  in  the  hospitals.  Although 
without  any  special  medical  treatment,  cures  are  not  infrequent. 
In  a  very  few  poorhouses,  the  insane,  or  some  of  the  more  violent 
or  filthy  of  them,  are  kept  shut  up  in  cells,  and  are  not  properly 
cared  for.  On  this  head  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  refer  to  Dr. 
Reed's  paper  (page  48). 

The  expense  of  maintaining  the  chronic  insane  in  poorhouses  is 
not  separated  from  the  expense  of  the  other  inmates,  but  it  does 
not  exceed  two  dollars  a  week  for  each  one,  or  less  than  one-half 
the  expense  of  supporting  the  same  class  in  our  hospitals. 

Taking  a  fair  average,  the  chronic  insane  are  as  well  treated  and 
as  likely  to  be  cured  in  the  poorhouse  as  in  the  insane  hospitals, 
and  at  less  than  half  the  expense. 

Owing  to  the  opening  of  the  Milwaukee  County  Insane  Asylum, 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  the  jails 
have  been  about  emptied  of  their  insane  inmates,  which  is  a  move 
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in  the  right  direction.     Jails,  as  ordinarily  constructed,  are  not  fit 
places  for  the  insane. 

We  would  again  recommend  the  enactment  of  Senate  bill  No. 
264  of  last  winter,  which  passed  both  houses,  and  failed  to  receive 
the  Governor's  signature  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  ayes  and  noes 
were  not  called  in  one  house  on  its  passage. 

THE  STATE  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

1.  Fi]srA:N'CES.  —  Attention  was  called,  in  our  report  last  year,  to 
the  financial  condition  of  this  institution.  After  the  report  was 
submitted  to  your  Excellency,  the  investigation  was  continued  un- 
til it  was  at  last  ascertained  that  the  existing  indebtedness  was  over 
$30,000.  This  fact  being  presented  to  the  proper  committees,  led 
to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  the  Senate,  who  have  this 
summer  thoroughly  investigated  its  finances.  Without  trenching 
on  the  ground  covered  by  them,  the  last  report  of  the  State  Hospi- 
tal to  this  Board,  shows  that  there  existed  last  year  a  bad  financial 
condition  in  that  institution,  and  the  same  report  also  shows  that 
the  accumulated  debts  have  been  paid,  and  the  institution  placed 
upon  a  firm  financial  basis  again. 

The  itemized  report  received  by  the  Board  this  year  from  this 
institution  is  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  ever  received  from 
a  State  institution. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  while  the  legislature  last  winter  appropri- 
ated the  sum  of  $30,511  to  pay  the  indebtedness  of  the  State  Hos- 
pital, the  report  of  that  institution  to  this  Board  shows  that  the 
sum  of  $48,963  had  been  paid  by  the  State  Hospital  on  account  of 
purchases  made  prior  to  October  1,  1879. 

The  explanation  of  this  apparent  discrepancy  must  be  this:  The 
estimate  of  the  indebtedness  upon  which  the  appropriation  was 
based,  was  made  January  26,  1880.  But  the  indebtedness  of 
$48,963  was  paid  during  the  financial  year  extending  from  October 
1,  1879,  to  September  30,  1880,  inclusive.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
financial  year,  a  large  amount  of  supplies  had  been  purchased  in 
anticipation  of  a  rise  in  prices,  and  not  paid  for.     But  as  these 
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supplies  were  used  up  during  the  fall,  a  corresponding  amount  was 
saved  on  current  expenses:  So  that  the  amount  of  $30,511  was  the 
real  indebtedness  at  the  time  the  appropriation  was  made,  the  bal- 
ance of  $18,452  having  been  paid  during  the  time  between  October 
1,  1879,  and  January  26,  1880. 

The  expense  of  fuel  and  lights  the  past  year  has  been  enor- 
mous. The  cause  is  largely  due  to  defective  machinery.  Aside 
from  the  item  of  fuel  and  lights,  the  per  capita  cost  of  all  other 
current  expenses  is  less  the  last  year  at  the  State  Hospital  than  at 
the  Northern  Hospital.  Deducting  the  cost  of  fuel  and  lights  from 
the  current  expenses  of  both  hospitals,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
current  expenses  would  stand  as  follows: 


State  Hospital 

Northern  Hospital. 


Current  cxpens(s 

less  fuel  and 

lights. 


$107,605  30 
113,188  13 


Per  capita 
annuaily. 


$195  Ct 
213  63 


Per 

capita 

weekly. 


$3  74 
4  08 


We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  expense  for  fuel  can  ever 
be  made  so  cheap  at  the  State  Hospital  as  at  the  Northern  Hos- 
pital. The  cost  of  coal  per  ton  will  always  be  considerably  higher, 
owing  to  difference  in  rates  of  transportation.  But  the  new  heat- 
ing apparatus  in  the  State  Hospital  will  undoubtedly  save  a  large 
part  of  this  extra  expense  for  fuel. 

The  expense  of  subsistence  is  as  astonishing  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. The  small  cost  of  subsistence  at  the  State  Hospital  is 
partly  due  to  the  farm  and  dairy  products.  At  our  request  a  special 
statement  has  been  prepared  by  the  bookkeeper  of  the  State  Hos- 
pital, of  the  expenses  and  receipts  of  the  barn,  farm  and  garden  for 
the  past  year,  which  shows  a  clear  profit  on  all,  taken  together. 

The  analyzed  table  of  employes  shows  that  a  smaller  number  of 
attendants  are  employed  than  at  the  Northern  Hospital,  and  at 
higher  rates  of  pay,  and  therefore  presumably  a  better  class  of  at- 
tendants. 
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Iq  considering  the  wages  and  salaries  paid,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  45,801  days'  board  have  been  furnished  to  officers  and 
employes,  besides  the  board  of  the  Superintendent's  family. 

2.  EsTiM^iTES  FOR  APPROPRIATIONS. —  The  Board  recommend 
the  following  appropriations  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1881: 

Ourrent  expenses $To,  646  00 

To  complete  heating  apparatus  „- ....  15,000  00 

To  cement  basement 1 ,500  00 

To  rebuild  laundry  wall 600  00 

For  medical  library 500  00 

For  fire  proof  elevator  flues 3 ,000  00 

For  new  boiler  and  buildings 5,000  00 

$101,246  00 


The  estimates  for  current  expenses  were  cut  down  because  it 
was  not  believed  that  there  would  be  more  than  555  patients  oa 
the  average,  and  that  the  institution  would  not  comfortably  accom- 
modate more  than  that  number.  The  Board  also  declined  to 
recommend  an  appropriation  of  $1,000  asked  for  to  underdrain 
grounds. 
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.3.  Roster   of  Officers  and  Employees 
In  the  Service  of  ilie  Institution  during  the  Tear, 


Names. 

Service. 

D.  F.  Boughton 

J.  W.  Fisher 

Superintendent. . 
Asst.  physician. . 
Asst.  physician. . 
Asst.  physician. . 
Afst.  physician. . 
Steward 

E.  A.  Kinff 

S.  B.  Buckmaster  . . . 
Joseph  Haven 

G.  E.  McDill 

Mrs.  M.  C.Halliday. 
Mrs.  G.  E.  McDill  . . 
D.  S.  Gomley  ... 

Matron 

Clerk  

Bookkeeper 

Engineer 

Asst.  engineer... 
Fireman  ........ 

John  Doyle 

Frank  Doyle 

Wm.  O'Brien 

Samuel  Askew. . . .  -  - 

Blacksmith 

J  ames  McDonnell 

Thomas  Kneeland 
Michael  Doyle. . , . 

Fireman  ....... 

Attendant 

Fireman 

Attendant 

Lau  n  d  erer  ...... 

A.  M.  Warren 

Farmer 

Geo  W.  Fosdick.. 

• . 

Driver 

John  Fenelow  . . . 

Teamster  . .   . . . . 

Irving  J.  Eales  . . . 

1 

Teamster 

Porter 

Wm.  Hale 

Teamster 

Daniel  C.Johnston.. 
John  Roser. ........ 

Teamster 

Teams' er 

P.  P.  Schotzka 

Gardener 

E  0  Eng     

Baker 

H.  Younge 

Painter 

W.  J.  Smith 

Carpenter 

Carpenter 

Porter 

Attendant 

porter 

R.  L.  Hand... 

Anson  Mase 

Hugo  Mengedoth 

Louis  Brendler  . . , 

Nellie  Johnston  .. 
George  Johnston 
Dan  L'^vin  ....... 

1 

1 

Night  watch  . ... 

Attendant 

Night  watch 

Butcher 

Gas  engineer. . . . 

Depnt  agent 

Carpenter 

Laborer 

Laborer. ........ 

R  E  Kahe    

P.  P.  Hvland 

Ben  L.HoUister.. 
John  M^ornpv     ... 

-• 

Martin  Farrell   ...  -  - 

Laborer 

■ 

Laborer 

JohnFarrell 

Attendant  

ta 
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20 
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Time. 


33 

00 

33 

66 

66 

66 

66 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 
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00 

00 

00 
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14 
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12 

13 
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to 

11 

12.. 

12!.. 
925 
920 

12 


7 
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$2,500  00 
1,200  00 
416  65 
513  32 
475  54 
800  00 
800  00 
175  00 
1,100  00 
900  00 
600  00 
235  00 
600  00 
171  00 
116  13 
78  00 
238  00 
632  00 
600  00 
300  00 
240  00 
120  00 
3  36  00 
139  73 

240  oa 

240  00 
600  00 
500  00 
441  96 
825  OO 
203  00 
192  40 
115  26 
216  13 
29  00 
297  50 
203  20 
374  00 
540  00 
245  83 
565  00 
300  00 
300  00 

300  oa 

20  00 
258  00 
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3.  Roster  of  Officers  and  employes  —  continued. 


Names. 


Seryice. 


Dennis  Hawkins.,  -j 

Frank  Foy,  Jr 

Philip  Hinkel , 

Reuben  Disbrow.... 
D.  Brooks  Boughton 
Jessie  Bales 


Adam  Butler  &  wife . 

Mary  Lyons 

Bessy  Mularky 

Ellen  Osborne....  \ 

A.  8topplewortli 

Ellen  Wells 

Sarah  Eliger j 

Hannah  McDonnell. 

Olive  Robbins 

Jennie  Robbins 

Haltie  Thompson... 

Mary  Hayes 

Susie  Kaiue 

Hatlie  Rlcliter 

Louise  Marks . . 

Fred  Davis 

Lillie  Lavin 

Mary  Joyce 

Ellen  Keefe      

Kena  Siggilkow 

Annie  Joyce 

Alice  Haven 

Yilla  Ranney 

Luie  Bovee 

Christina  Horpker-j 

Mary  Warren 

Effle  Robinson 

Maria  H.  Warren  . . . 

Lonna  C.  Parker. .  \ 

Ella  Siggelkow 

Thomas  Stone 

E.A.Lee. 

Pat.  Joyce 

John  Sullivan ..... 

Gilbert  Erickson. .  -j 


W 


Laborer 

Teamster 

Laborer 

Tinner 

Dairyman  .... 

Office  boy 

Laundry  and 
housemaid  . . 
Head  cook .  . . 

Cook 

Cock 

Cook 

Laundress  .... 

Cook 

Cook 

Cook 

Housemaid  . . . 

Cook 

Housemaid  . . , 
Housemaid  . . . 
Housemaid  . . . 
Housemaid  . . , 
Housemaid  ... 
Housemaid  ... 
Housemaid  . . . 

Attendant 

Housemaid  . . . 

Laundress 

Laundri  ss  .... 

Laundress 

Laundress  .... 
Laundress  . . . , 
Laundress  .... 
Lauc  dress  — 
Laundress  ... 

Cook , 

Seamstress . . . 
Seamstress  . . 
Seamstress   .. 

Attendant 

Seamstress  .. 
Seamstress  . . 
Supervisor  .. 

Attendent 

Attendant.... 
Attendant. ... 
Attendant.. .. 
Night  watch... . 


llYes. 
11 
11 
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10 
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12 
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14 
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10 
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11 
14 
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Time. 
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72  00 

120  00 

38  33 

21  00 
12  00 

192  00 
160  00  . 
180  00 
144  00 

117  50 
35  33 

22  66 
96  00 
28  84 

228  00 

185  07 

168  00 

20  08 

118  45 
115  00 
480  00 
182  33 
300  00 

300  00 
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28  00 
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3.  Hosier  of  Officers  and  Employes  —  continued. 


Kames. 


Wm.  Huntley. 


Wm.  R.  McFarland  . 

D.  VV.  Ward 

Geo.  Halcli  

Oliver  Swift. 

John  Doyle 

John  L..  Davison. . . . 

Willard  Mase 

Clarence  Putnam  . . . 

M.  E.  Kobbins 

J.  H.  McLelland.. 

Edgar  Doyle 

Geo.  D.  Barber.  .. 
Eugene  Huulley . . 
W.  H.  Ains worth. . 

Robt.  J.  Park   

D.  W  McF.rland... 
Blanche  Delaplaine. 

Mary  Reynolds  . . .  j 

Mrs. E  A.Lee , 

John  Fish 


Service. 


Mrs.  Kate  Daily 

Lizzie  Lenty... . 

Z.  A.  xVlather 

Hannah  Doyle. . 

Ella  Doyle 

Katie  Kaine .  ...- 
Sarah  Pierce 


Eleanor  Cross  , . . .  j 

Myra  Farquh arson. . 

Mary  Crosier 

Etta  Fa'quhnrson... 
Maria  Farquharson. 

Li  Hie  H.  Carter 

Ella  Gr.  en 

Amanda  Johnson. . . 
Clara  Loiidell...... 

Maggie  Parkinson . . 

Mary  Bliss 

Florence  Bailey 

Theresa  Cullen 

Adolphus  Lucia  . . . . 


Attendant 

Attendant. . ., 

Attendant 

Attendant 

Night  watch. 

Attendant 

Attendant., . . 
Attendant.... 

Attendant 

Attendant 

Attendant.. .. 

Attendant 

Attendant. . .. 

Attendant 

Attendant 

Attendant 

Carpenter 

Attendant.. . 
Librarian   ... 
Supervisoress 

Attendant 

Asst  svipervis'ess 
Dairy  man. . . 
Supervisoiess 

Attendant 

Attendant. . .. 
AtteniJant. . .. 
Attendant  . .. 
Attendant. . . , 
Attend  an  t.» . . 

Attendant 

Atteuda'  t 

Asst.  supervis'ess 
Attendant. . . 
Attendant.. . 
Attendant. .. 
Attendant. .. 
Attendant. . . 
Attendant.. . 
Attendant... 
Attendant. . . 
Attendant... 
Attendant... 
Attendant. . . 
Attendant.-, 
Attendant. .  i 
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151  20 
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288  00 

59  20 

236  47 

297  33 

30  80 

54  00 

66  oa 
64  oa 

185  27 
230  00 
128  27 
149  7a 
157  41 

15  oa 

146  67 
118  (0 
227  60 
10  40 
210  26 

216  oa 

28  80 
46  4a 

80  00 
140  00 
187  50 
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168  00 
168  00 

80  00 
161  10 
165  06 
172  80 

86  80 
4  27 
7  50 
4  80 

13  60 
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3.  Roster  of  Officers  and  Employes  —  continued. 


Names. 


BurdellaLobdell 

Emma  Lewis 

Jennie  McDi)nald. . . 

Kitiie  Morrow 

Mfvry  Siicahan 

Kitiie  Nolan 

Kate  Cr  tven   

Ma'ijrie  Indies 

Haiti*'  Cariier 

Pal  Welsh 

Anna  Lewis  ........ 

John  Fny  

Mary  Ween  ink 

Sophia  Hatch 

CI  udeSalisbury. . .. 
Alex.  McDonald 

Anton  Gramni. , . .  •< 

Albert  Berar 

Anioin*}  Weenink... 

Mrs.  R.  Dishnnv 

J.  W.  Lr»nofi.dd 

Dennis  Byrnes 

OleSkiilley | 

D.  B.  Peck 

Mrs.  S.  Askew 

Mat  tic  Vermillion.. 

Josie  Banerolt 

Bridget    Whelan  , . 

Libhie  Bancrott 

Marion  B  xler 

Mary  Bobbins 

Frank  Mase ] 

James  Camack 

Chas.  M  D(  ngler 

Chas.  Bernard 

Frank  M^-sse 

Mary  Castle 

Mil  may  Sigsjelkow. . 
Eugenia  F.  Cross  ... 
Carrie  Marquissee. . . 

Bernard  Lyons 

Mrs.  A  am  Butler.. 
Blanche  Craven... 


Service. 


Attendant 

Attendant 

Attendant 

Attendant.. .... 

Attendant 

Atte.'idant 

Attendant 

Attendant 

Attendant 

Labor  with  team. 

Attendant 

Teamster 

Seamstress 

Housemaid 

Attenda  t 

Attendant 

Attendant 

Night  watch 

Carpenter 

Carpenter 

Rous- maid  ,. . . . 

Fireman 

Attendant 

Attendant 

Carpenter 

Attendant 

Laundress 

Attendant 

Attendant 

Laundress, 

Laundress,  etc. . . 

C  ok 

Housemaid 

Attendant 

Ass't  Supervisor. 

Tinner 

Painter 

Painter 

Attendant 

Cook 

Laundry 

Attendant 

Attendant 

Teamster 

Cook 

Attendant 


♦24 
*24 
*24 
24 
*24 
*24 

*24 
*24 

11 
*24 

11 

11 
24 

*24 


-  c 

3    K 


Yes. 


24 

Ij 

9 

11 

*24 

*24 

^=24 

9 

*24 

10 

*24 

*24 

10 

10 

14 

11 

*24 

*24 

£ 

It 

10 

*24 

14 

10 

*24 

*24 

11 

14 

*24 


« 


^15 

15@16 

15@16 

14 

16 

14@15 

15 

16 

16 

45@40 

l«@ir) 

20 

6@10 

10 

20 

20^26 

20@26 

20 

|^dav2 

p.d.2@2 

10 

26  ((^30 

20  (1 20 

20@24 

ao 

20@26 

10 

16 

16 

36 

10 

10 

10 

20 

24 

50 

60 

iP  day  1 

20@->4 

10@12 

10 

16 

16@15 

20 

10 

14@16 


Time. 


12 
4 

*23 

'20 

29 

24 

10 

26 

25 

8 

18 

25 

18 

14 

13 

22 

242I 

280 

1 

20 

9 


25 
15 
1 

19 

11 

4 

2 

2 

14 
18 
29 
29 
55 
4 

18 
26 
25 
25 
31^ 


3 

o 
Eh 


5i     111 


$141  00 
175  14 
184  26 
164  73 
192  00 
178  50 
1(14  50 
188  80 
85  33 
•e529  24 
154  87 

65  33 
68  42 
98  33 
12  00 

249  33 

178  93 

45  34 

606  25 

649  75 

5()  19 

78  00 

219  61 

120  00 
90  00 

144  06 

5  00 

137  60 

121  36 
10    86 

81  33 
80  68 
80  66 
29  26 

158  40 
398  11 
478  51 

82  50 

66  81 
82  99 

59  56 
92  43 
89  88 
35  94 

60  00 
88  65 
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3.  Roster  of  Officers  and  Employees  —  continued. 


Kames. 


Libbie  Decker 

Richard  Lynch  .... 
Keltic  Veerhusen... 

Carrie  Marks 

Morris  Crigno 

Henry  Morrison.... 
Ole  Anforidson.... 

D.  H.Shafer.. 

Dina  Veith 

Louise  Bossell 

Win.  S.Curtis 

Frank  Criss 

Henry  Stuart 

C.  A.  Lamoreux  . . . . 

A.  J.  Rogers 

Anna  Robertson  . . . . 

Chas.  E.Young 

Clara  Mase 

Mary  E.  Jones 

W.  Hengsller 

Nellie  G.  Russ 

Lizzie  Jenkins 

James  Carroll 

Carrie  Howe 

Edward  Erickson... 

Mary  Apker 

Louis  Goodchap  . . . . 

E.  Q.  McQaeen 


Seryice. 


Attendant 

Mason 

Cook 

Cook 

Attendant 

Attendant.. 

Attendant 

Attendant 

Cook 

Cook 

Tailor 

Attendant 

Attendant 

Attendant 

Attendant. ...... 

Attendant 

Attendant 

Seamstress . .   . . , 

Housemaid 

Depot  Agent . . . . 

Attendant 

Attendant 

Laborer,   carpen 

ter  shop 

Attendant 

Teamster 

Housemaid  .   . . 
Laborer,  carpen- 

ter  shop 

Attendant 


o 


*24Yes, 

lO'Yes. 

14 

14 
*24 
*24 
*24 
*24 

14 

14 

10 
*24 
*24 
*24 
*24 
*24 
*24 
9 

11 

12 
*24 

24 
9 

*24 

11 

12 

9 

*24 


o 

03 


$16  00 
75  00 
10@12  00 
10@12  00 
20@24  00 
20@24  00 
20@24  00 
20@26  00 
10@12  00 
10  00 

15  00 
20@24  00 
20@24  00 
20@24  00 
20@24  00 
16@15  00 
20@23  00 

10  00 
10  00 
25  GO 

16  00 
16  00 
20  00 

14  00 
20  00 
10  00 
20  00 

15  00  . . 


Time. 


Paid  balance  due  for  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1879 

Deduct  amount  charged  special  appropriations  for  new  floor. 
Balance,  wages'  and  salaries 


15 
10 
15 
18 
24 
17 
14 
6 
15 
10 

'21 
16 

8 
8 
10 
15 
7 
3 


5 
25 

28 
6 
9 

3^ 


fan 
.2 

O  ^ 


$87  60 

399  52 

62  73 

64  00 

130  00 

123  86 

99  33 

96  00 

53  00 

3  54 
60  00 
80  00 
76  67 
71  33 
71  33 

50  04 

51  68 
23  43 
21  00 
55  00 
20  13 
18  58 
39  24 

13  06 

4  61 
3  00 

2  m 

1  00 

$41,312  44 
43  33 

$41, 312  77 
276  24 

,$41,079  53 
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4.  NcTMBER  of  Inmates  During  the  Year. 


In  institution  October  1, 1879. 

Since  admitted 

Total  for  year 

Discharged 

Died 

Remaining  September  30, 1880 


ACTUALLY  PRESENT. 


White. 


M. 


249 
124 
373 
65 
18 
290 


F. 


256 
90 

346 
87 
16 

293 


Colored. 


M. 


P. 


Average  number  actually  present  during  year,  550.15. 

Average  number  actually  present  during  each  month:  510,1,  Oc- 
tober; 508.7,  November;  521.1,  December;  54:4.2,  January;  557.6, 
February;  557.4,  March;  555,  April;  552,  May;  551.46,  June;  565.2, 
July;  575.25,  August;  583.96,  September. 

Total  number  of  days  bpard  furnished  inmates  during  year, 
201,339.9. 

13— Char. 
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5.  Distribution  of  Inmates  by  Counties. 


Counties. 

i 

t-, 

z 

o 
o 

o 

a 

p 

1 
is 

<1 

CO  ,^ 

r-t 

1= 

Adams 

4 
2 
7 
3 
7 
1 

17 
18 
68 
1 
23 
21 
48 
23 
35 
12 

1 

1 

4 
2 
5 

4 
10 

$428  08 

Barron  .  ■ , 

216  40 

Buffalo 

....      . 

5 

"9" 
3 

21 

2 

1 

4 

4 

18 

746  11 

Burnett , . 

401  59 

Chippewa 

Clark 

923  12 

Columbia 

22 
12 
71 

1 
22 
23 
52 
25 
38 
14 
24 
14 
41 
17 

2 
15 

5 

.    15 

10 

1 
12 
45 
10 
19 
13 
19 
17 

1 

1 

1,836  92 

Crawford 

1,229  10 

Dane 

6,514  45 
117  68 

Dousrlas 

Dunn 

7 

6 

14 
11 
13 

4 
28 

9 
14 

7 

1 
1 
4 
1 
7 
20 
4 
4 
3 
4 
4 

7 
4 

10 
9 

10 
2 
4 
1 
2 
8 

1 
1 
1 

8 
2 

7 
4 
7 
4 

1,941  45 

E^u  Claire 

2,083  37 

Grant 

4,511  96 

Green 

2,367  61 
3,589  92 

Iowa. 

Jackson 

1,278  85 

Jefferson 

1,533  37 

Juneau  

La  Crosse 

6 
29 
18 

2 
13 

5 
15 

7 

1,159  27 
3,483  19 

La  Fayette 

1,760  92 

Milwaukee 

Monroe 

Pepin  -    

Pierce 

182  51 
1,396  72 

547  16 
1,534  84 

Polk 

756  37 

Portaffe 

29  81 

Richland 

10 

33 

8 

22 

14 

22 

17 

1 

1 

1,161  77 

Rock 

3,254  07 

St  Croix 

975  04 

Sauk 

1,942  28 

TreiTiiiealeau.  .....•.•.......•«.••.. 

1,251  78 

"Vernon .. 

2,138  40 

Wal  worth 

1,628  37 

"W^RllkPClllfl                       ......  ■....«..    .....a. 

102  04 

State  of  Minnesota. . . 

Total <*       -   -- • ..•••. 

$53,024  52 
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6.  Receipts  and  Expenditures. 

Receipts, 

Balance  in  Treasurer's  hands  October  1,  1879 $11, 363  70 

From  State,  for  current  expenses $82,420  75 

And  for  indebtedness 30,511  00 

112,931  75 

Prom  State  —  special  appropriations  — 

Closets  and  bath  rooms  in  wards 1 ,000  00 

Covering  steam  pipes 1 ,500  00 

Newfloors    1,500  OO 

New  wash  basins  and  sinks 900  00 

Medical  library 500  00- 

ChaBjijing  steam  pipes  and  new  radiator  under  west  wing  ....        2, 000  00 

From  State  —  collected  from  counties 40.  852  28 

From  bDard  of  inmates. . 1,054  33 

From  clothing  for  inmates 148  37 

From  balance  money  received  year  ending  September  30,  1879  .        1 ,753  40 

Steward,  errors  and  omissions  previous  year 1,386  87 

Discount 25  02 

From  all  other  sources  — 

13  bushels  potatoes 6  00 

Boarding 50  00 

56  00 

For  8  pounds  caustic  soda 60 

32  calves $132  50 

Scows 97  50 

39  heifers... 848  50 

42  pi^s 114  00 

4  pups 10  00 

3  tons  plaster 14  25 

hire  of  team 1  54 

270  heads  cabbage 13  86 

8  bushels  onions 4  00 

3  bushels  beets 1  50 

1,237  65 

books  sold  Dr.  King $16  00 

books  sold  Dr.  Houghton 51  07 

67  07 

25  pounds  mattrass  hair  at  45c 11  70 

1}4  barrels  plaster  paris $3  00 

2  kegs  nails     .   10  00 

2  bunches  laths 15 

13  15 

express  charsjes  refunded , 35 

books  sold  Dr.  Fisher 3  60 

old  iron,  rags,  and  unserviceable  articles  and  materials  . .  180  03 

discharged  patients'  expenses  home,  money  relunded  ....  7  00 

hides  and  pelts 987  43 

1  chisel $0  45 

1  plane 2  80 

3  25 

1  case  fusees , 1  50 


$179,489  05 
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Expenditures. 

For  amusements $543  59 

Means  of  instruction,  library ^^^  43 

m^thino.    JMale $6,003  04 

Clotliin^,    i  Female 3,51104 

9,513  08 

Discbarged  patients,  expeoses  home 149  00 

Dry  goods  and  notions 211  43 

Drugs  and  medicines 934  78 

Liquors  and  wines 1,136  55 

Fuel.... 21,987  77 

Gas $3,443  57 

Lights  (exclusive  of  fixtures) ...  215  14 

2,057  71 

Furniture $3,563  97 

House  furnisliing c , 9, 148  14 

12,713  11 

Lanndry  expenses 866  99 

Trustees' expenses $666  00 

Visiting  committee's  expenses 191  75 

Managers'  expenses 519  70 

1.377  45 

Permanent  improvements 13,677  86 

Repairs  (or ' ioary), 4, 807  28 

Miscellaneous 1 ,  093  16 

Subsiste  ce 27,508  23 

Salaries  and  wages 41 ,079  53 

Barn,  farm  and  garden 7 ,530  21 

Carpenter  shop 1 ,444  27 

Engine  and  boilers 971  91 

Exchange $83  35 

Interest 980  69 

1,063  04 

Freight  and  express 291  66 

Kitchen 154  18 

Lumber 1,369  75 

Machinery 1 ,777  77 

Printing,  stationery,  postage  and  telegraphing 933  70 

Restrai  n  ts 5 14  86 

Returning  elopers 303  30 

Smit*^  nnd  machine  shops 1, 079  36 

Sirgical  instruments 103  21 

Tin  shop 519  63 

Tobacco 690  38 

Special  appropriations .  18,871  94 

Cash  in  steward's  han'^s 11  95 

Balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer , 1 ,  135  99 

'■^^"^  $179,489  05 
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7.  Inventoey  of  Peopeett  and  Assets. 

Lands No  inventory. 

Buildings  and  improvements No  inventory. 

House  lurnishsng ^30,759  63 

Furniture IG,  174  05 

Kitchen  and  bakery 028  40 

$47,863  07 

Library,  ?en  ral,  1,175  volumes 1,221  81 

Library,  medical 2,216  2^ 

Boilers  and  healing  apparatus No  inventory. 

Surgical  instruments 500  OD 

Live  stock  — 

14  horses 2 ,245  00 

4  bulls $525  00 

113  cows  and  two  year  olds 4,880  00 

33  one-year  olds  and  calves (S'ZO  00 

6,025  00 

Hogs,  19,495  pounds,  live  weight 908  55 

Farm,  garden  and  dairy  tools  and  implements,  carriages,  sleighs, 

wagons,  robes,  etc 3, 954  80 

Carpenter  sliop 1, 679  28 

Sundries,  engine  and  boiler  rooms. .. 447  27 

Laundry 4,031  08 

Mach i nerv 3, 245  00 

Restraints 534  66 

Smith  and  macbine  shops..... ,,,...  2,598  70 

Tin  shop 516  23 

Supplies  on  ban  1  September  30  — 

Clothing,  dry  goods  and  notions,  and  miscellaneous 1 ,709  21 

Provisions 3, 145  17 

Fuel,  $770;  gas  lights,  $152.70;  other  lights,  $18.63 941  33 

Farm  and  garden  products,  including  corn,  oats,  hay,  cora 
stalks,  potatoes,  mangels,  ruta  bigas,  and  gar  Jen  vegetables 

on  hand 10,769  10 

All  other  — 

Drugs  and  medicines,  $500;  liquors  and  wines,  $38.75 538  75 

Lumber,  $2,700.89;  materiil  for  improvements,  $337.50;  and 

for  repairs  and  renewals,  $368.88 8,407  27 

Stationery  26  70 

Tobacco,  $  17.51 ;  cards,  $6 23  5 1 

Total  inventory  September  30, 1880  .   .     $98, 531  71 
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9.  Statement  of  Baen,  Farm  and  Gaeden. 

To  live  stock,  as  per  inventory  Sept.  30, 1879 $12, 253  00 

To  tools,  implements  and  supplies,  as  per  inventory 

Sept.  30,  1879 9,895  80 

To  cash  expenses  for  the  year,  as  per  detailed  slate. 

ment  in  itemized  report    7,530  21 

Tofarmer*8wa|j;es,asperpay  roll      $600  00 

To  gardener's  wages  as  per  pay  roll 600  00 

To  dairy man*fl  waives,  as  per  pay  roll  . ., 312  50 

To  laborers*  wages,  as  per  pay  pay  roll  (3^ 

charged  to  farm  acc'l) 559  83 

To  labor  wiih  teams,  as  per  pay  roll 329  24 

To  teamsters;   725  61 

8,127  18 

Balance,  profits 2,388  57 

$35,194  75 

By  cash  from  sales  35  calves $132  50 

By  cash  from  sales  39  heifers 848  50 

By  cash  from  sales  3  cows 97  50 

By  cash  from  sales  42  pigs 114  00 

By  cash  Irom  sa'es  4  pups. 10  00 

By  cash  from  sales  3  tons  plaster 14  25 

By  cash  from  hire  of  team 154 

By  cash  from  sales  270  heads  of  cabbage. ,      13  86 
By  cash  from  sales  8  bushels  of  onions  ...        4  00 

By  cash  Irom  sales  3  bushels  of  beets 1  50 

1 ,237  65 

82  beeves,  slaughtered,  36,656  lbs.,  at  3  cts 1, 099  68 

23  veals,  slaughtered,  av.  value  $7.40 170  20 

17,426  lbs.  dressed  pork  at  4J^ cts 784  17 

89 ,569  gallons  milk  at  12  cts  4, 748  28 

FeediDg  carriage   and  steward's  horses,  and  horses 

doing  miscellaneous  work  about  the  grounds 600  00 

Value   of  garden  products — gardener's 

statement $4,883  23 

licss  included  in  inventory  below 2,225  90 

2, 657  83 

Inventory  live  stock,  Sept.  30, 1880 9 ,  173  55 

Inventory  of  tools,  implements,  supplies,  etc.,  Sept. 

80,1880 14,723  90 

.    $35,194  76 

By  balance  from  above,  profit  for  year.  .••••••• $2,888  57 
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Farm  and  Garden  Products  for  tho  Tear, 

4,971     bushels  potaloes.                          1,015 

beads  celery. 

8,358     heads  cabbage. 

4,000 

roots  leeks. 

927     heads  cauliflower. 

1,076 

roots  horse  radish. 

603     bushels  tomatoes. 

388 

pounds  asparagus. 

5  ID     bushels  beets. 

V^ 

tons  sweet  corn  stalks. 

400     bushels  flat  turnips. 

93 

bushels  strawberries. 

304     bushels  carrots. 

25?^ 

'  bushels  raspberries. 

3401^  bushels  onions. 

1,387 

pounds  grapes. 

277      bushels  sweet  corn. 

439 

bushels  apples. 

200     bushels  parsnips. 

3.381 

watermelons. 

178     bushels  string  <&  Lima  beans 

3,203 

muskmeloDS. 

154     bushels  green  peas. 

5 

bushels  blackberries. 

137     bushels  lettuce. 

590 

bushels  corn. 

85 J^  bushels  spinach. 

150 

tons  hay. 

63  "  bushels  radishes. 

250 

tons  corn  stalks. 

56)^  bushels  chicory. 

17,436 

pounds  pork,  dressed. 

49     bushels  rhubarb. 

23 

veals,  slaughtered. 

45     bushels  cucumbers. 

33 

beeves,  iatted  and  glaugh- 

353^  bushels  summer  squash. 

tered  — 36,656  lbs. 

8,330     pouods  Hubbird  squash. 

39,569 

gallons  milk. 

15     bushels  salsify. 

19. 953 

"bushels  mangels. 

8     bushels  soup  greens. 

5,283 

bushels  rutabagas. 

6     bushels  red  peppers.                       897 

bushels  flat  turnips. 

Articles  Manufactured  in  the  Sewing  Room, 

^^  pillows. 

103  bed  spreads. 

710  dresses. 

120  sun  bonnets. 

801  skirts. 

86  hats,  trimmed. 

319  nightgowns. 

188  pairs  susp  nders. 

433  chemises. 

14  camesoles. 

476  drawers. 

205  aprons. 

814  pillow  slips. 

20  iron  holders. 

1,196  sheets. 

163  mittens. 

149  mattrasses. 

28  handkerchiefs. 

lOi  straw  ticks. 

107  shelf  spreads. 

157  table  rap  kins. 

383  sh 

irt3. 

29  table  cloths. 

166  curtains. 

373  roller  towels. 

5  carpets. 

1.397  hand  and  dish  towels. 
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THE  NORTHERN  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

I.  Investigation  by  the  Board.  —  About  the  first  of  June,  a 
number  of  articles  appeared  in  a  newspaper  published  in  Milwau- 
kee, containing  serious  charges  concerning  the  treatment  of  the 
inmates  of  the  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  These  articles 
having  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Board,  a  committee 
was  appointed,  June  5,  to  inquire  into  them  and  ascertain  the  facts 
in  the  several  cases. 

Delays  were  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the  paper  which  pub- 
lished the  charges  claimed  to  be  about  to  publish  still  others,  and 
by  the  fact  that  some  other  charges  were  also  brought  before  the 
Board,  and  referred  to  the  committee.  Sessions  uf  the  Board 
were  held,  partly  or  wholly  in  reference  to  these  charges,  July  20, 
August  5,  August  17,  and  August  31.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee went  to  the  Northern  Hospital,  and  took  a  copy  of  the  rec- 
ord in  these  cases,  and  also  took  the  statements  of  all  persons  at 
the  Hospital  who  personally  knew  in  regard  to  those  cases  which 
the  Board  deemed  of  consequence  enough  to  investigate.  A  diag- 
nosis of  the  case  of  Herman  Mieritz  was  made  by  Dr.  Clark  Gapen, 
of  Madison,  and  later  by  Dr.  Lejffingwell,  of  Milwaukee,  both  of 
them  specialists  in  insanity. 

August  31,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Milwaukee,  the  committee  made 
the  following  report: 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform : 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board,  August  23d,  and  acting  un- 
der instructions  from  you,  the  committee  appointed  to  investigate 
the  case  of  Herman  Mieritz  have  had  the  said  Mieritz  examined  by 
Dr.  Clark  Gapen,  of  Madison,  who  submits  the  following  opinion 
of  his  findings  in  the  case.  Together  with  this,  the  committee  also 
submit  their  final  report  to  the  Board. 

(The  following  extract  from  Dr.  Gapen's  report  gives  all  tliat  is 
essential  in  it.) 

*-It  is  my  opinion,  based  upon  the  above  history  and  symptoms, 
and  his  general  appearance,  that  the  said  Herman  Mieritz  has  beea 
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and  is  afflicted  with  chronic  softening  of  the  brain,  particularly  of 
the  right  hemisphere,  and  that  portion  of  the  left  concerned  in  the 
production  of  speech  and  the  excitation  of  the  muscles  of  articula- 
tion and  expression.  Resulting  from  these  lesions  I  find  partial 
hemiplegia  of  the  left  side  with  aphasia  (taking  one  word  for  an- 
other). The  mental  faculties  have  also  suffered  in  a  marked  degree, 
as  I  find  the  patient  in  a  state  of  chronic  dementia,  but  without 
apparent  delusions  or  hallucinations." 

Dr.  Gapen  has  had  considerable  hospital  experience,  and  has  also 
been  first  assistant  physician  in  the  Wisconsin  State  Hospital  for 
several  years. 

His  diagnosis  of  the  disease  of  Mieritz  addressed  to  the  board, 
was  written  after  a  thorough  and  critical  examination  of  the  sick 
man's  condition,  and  we  believe  he  fully  comprehends  the  case. 
The  statements  made  as  to  the  condition  of  the  man  while  a  patient, 
differ  essentially,  indeed  there  is  a  direct  conflict  between  persons 
who  have  had  immediate  cham-e  of  him. 

o 

Dr.  Kempster  stated  to  one  of  your  committee  that  Mieritz  was 
filthy  and  in  restraint  nights.  That  he  was  also  coafined  to  his 
chair  on  the  ward.  This  was  to  prevent  his  falling  down  and  injur- 
ing himself.  But  the  record  made  when  he  was  discharged  sets 
forth  that  he  fell  out  of  bed  and  injured  his  face. 

April  19th,  the  record  makes  him  demented  and  filthy  day  and 
night,  and  entering  upon  the  last  stage  of  general  paresis.  He  was 
in  an  enfeebled  and  demented  condition  when  taken  charge  of  by 
his  friends. 

The  evidence  shows  that  when  he  was  taken  to  the  hospital  he 
had  no  particular  delusion,  and  was  in  a  fair  condition  ot  bodily 
health  and  vigor,  except  suffering  from  partial  paralysis  of  one 
side.  Under  hospital  treatment  and  confinement  he  rapidly  de- 
clined in  both  bodily  and  mental  vigor  until  he  became  a  mere 
wreck;  that  on  being  removed  and  cared  for  by  his  friends,  with 
such  treatment  only  as  can  be  afforded  in  an  humble  home,  he  rap- 
idly recuperated  until  his  condition,  both  mental  and  bodily,  is  as 
good  if  not  better  than  when  first  admitted  to  the  hospital.  This 
fact  we  consider  of  more  significance  than  his  having  been  dis. 
charged  with  undressed  and  unhealed  ulcers  upon  his  body. 
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If  the  diagnosis,  as  furnished  us,  is  the  correct  one,  these  ulcers 
could  not  have  been  the  production  of  lack  of  care  for  a  few  days, 
but  must  have  been  of  long  standing,  and  the  result  of  continued 
neglect. 

In  this  connection  we  again  call  your  attention  to  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Ladendorf,  which  was  referred  to  your  committee. 

Her  husband  gave  the  bond  required  by  law  and  removed  her 
from  the  Hospital.  When  she  entered  the  Hospital  she  was  physi- 
cally robust.  She  remained  there  fifteen  months,  and  when  re- 
moved was  emaciated.  Almost  immediately  after  her  return  to  her 
home  she  began  to  regain  her  bodily  vigor,  and  is  now  quite  as 
robust  as  previous  to  going  to  the  hospital. 

These  two  cases  to  which  we  have  given  attention,  point  to  what 
•we  consider  some  radical  defects  in  our  hospital  treatment,  despite 
our  palatial  buildings  and  expensive  appliances. 

Your  committee  was  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  complaint  of 
Mrs.  Bust,  of  Columbia  county,  and  have  done  so,  and  report  that 
Mrs.  Rust  went  with  her  husband  to  the  Northern  Hospital  at  his 
request.  Dr.  Kempster  declined  to  receive  Mr.  Rust  for  the  rea- 
son that  he  did  not  reside  in  his  hospital  district,  but  directed  or 
advised  that  they  (the  wife  and  husband)  remain  at  a  boarding 
house  near  the  Hospital  until  commitment  papers  could  be  pre- 
pared. They  remained  at  the  house  from  Thursday  till  Monday 
morning,  when  Mr.  Rust  died,  having  been  visited  by  Dr.  Traut- 
man,  assistant  physician,  several  times. 

This  seems  to  be  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the  "  letter  of  the 
law "  killed,  while  the  dictates  of  humanity  should  have  opened 
the  doors  of  the  wards  for  his  early  reception,  until  his  commit- 
ment could  have  been  made  regular. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  red  cape  should  not  interfere  in 
urgent  cases;  but  that  the  higher  law  ought  to  govern,  and  that 
neither  this  committee,  the  State  Board,  nor  the  general  publioj 
will  excuse  any  technical  observance  of  the  law  that  results  in  the 
death  of  anyone  at  the  doors  of  an  expensive  state  charity. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
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At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board,  September  5,  as  Dr.  Kempster 
claimed  that  he  had  not  had  a  fair  hearing,  it  was  decided  to  give 
him  another  opportunity  to  make  any  statements  additional  to 
those  he  had  already  made,  and  an  adjourned  meeting  was  decided 
on  to  meet  at  the  Northern  Hospital  September  16.  At  that  meet- 
ing two  members  of  the  Board  only  were  present,  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  local  Board  of  Trustees.  A  very  considerable  amount 
of  testimony  was  taken  by  a  short  hand  reporter,  not  differing  ma- 
terially from  the  previous  statements  of  the  sanje  persons,  which 
had  already  been  submitted  to  the  Board. 

Dr.  Kempster,  in  relation  to  the  case  of  Herman  Mieritz,  read  a 
great  number  of  quotations  from  medical  authorities  to  prove  that 
in  the  last  of  stage  general  paresis  sores  form  and  disappear  with 
great  rapidity,  and  that  the  patient  in  that  stage  will  die  in  a  very 
short  time.  As  the  sores  upon  Herman  Mieritz  did  not  disappear 
for  a  long  time  after  he  left  the  Hospital,  and  as  he  is  not  only  not 
dead,  but  is  now  able  to  walk  down  town,  his  sores  are  healed,  and 
he  is  apparently  fast  recovering,  the  Board,  after  carefully  consid- 
ering the  authorities  cited  by  Dr.  Kempster,  decline  to  consider 
them  as  bearing  upon  the  case.  If  they  prove  anything,  they 
prove  that  Dr.  Kempster  made  a  mistake  in  his  diagnosis  of 
Herman  Mieritz's  case. 

The  fact  remains  that  this  man  sank,  under  hospital  treatment, 
into  a  most  hopelessly  demented  and  filthy  state;  that  Dr.  Kemp- 
ster, in  transfering  him  to  the  Milwaukee  County  Asylum,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  statement,  told  Dr.  McBride  that  he  would  die  soon; 
that  when  removed  in  less  than  four  days  to  his  home,  he  had  deep 
ulcerations  upon  his  elbows  and  the  lower  part  of  his  back  and 
hips;  that  some  weeks  afterward  when  seen  by  a  committee  of  this 
Board,  one  of  them  a  practicing  physician,  these  sores  still  per- 
sisted, and  had  the  appearance  of  old  phagydenous  ulcers,  and 
that  under  home  treatment,  without  any  scientific  medical  care  or 
expensive  appliances,  he  gradually  recovered  his  speech  and  his 
reason,  and  is  now,  according  to  the  statement  of  his  friends,  in  as 
good  a  condition  as  when  he  entered  the  hospital  two  years  ago. 

The  testimony  in  the  case  of  Mills  Rust  did  not  affect  those  facts 
upon  which  the  report  of  the  committee  was  based,  the  committee 
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having  already  given  the  officers  of  the  hospital  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  in  all  disputed  points.  The  same  can  be  said  of  Mrs.  Laden- 
dorfs  case. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  learn  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  treatment 
of  inmates  in  an  insane  hospital.  The  inmates  themselves  can 
only  be  believed  with  more  or  less  allowance,  according  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  mental  disorder,  and  in  the  worst  wards,  they  can 
scarcely  be  believed  at  all.  The  attendants  are  expected  to  be 
''loyal  to  the  institution,"  on  penalty  of  dismissal.  There  is  also 
a  great  deal  of  concealment  from  the  medical  officers  of  the  doings 
af  attendants,  so  that  the  superintendent  cannot  always  know  all 
the  petty  tortures  and  low  tyrrany  of  which  some  attendants  may 
be  guilty. 

In  connection  with  this  report  the  following  extracts  from  a 
letter  addressed  by  Dr.  Kempster  to  the  President  of  the  Board 
are  given: 

"Herman  Mieritz  was  admitted  into  our  institution  on  the  twelfth 
day  of  May,  1878.  Almost  immediately  after  his  admission  bi& 
relatives  were  informed  that  his  case  was  a  hopeless  one;  he  could 
not  recover;  that  the  disease  was  one  known  as  general  paresis  of 
the  insane,  from  which  no  person  was  ever  known  to  recover,  and 
that  the  end  inevitably  would  be  death,  and  that  in  a  comparatively 
short  time." 

"  At  the  time  Mieritz  left  the  institution  his  skrn  was  sound,  which 
I  know  to  be  the  case  by  the  following  facts."  (Stating  special 
observations  upon  certain  paretic  patients,  and  also  that  he  was 
bathed  several  times  a  day.) 

''It  may  be  well  for  me  to  state  just  here  that  in  the  third  stage 
of  this  form  of  disease  bedsores  and  sloughing  ulcers  are  apt  to 
occur  if  persons  are  not  kept  thoroughly  clean  all  the  time,  and  in 
a  very  short  time." 

According  to  the  statement  of  the  officers  of  the  Milwaukee 
County  Insane  Asylum,  Mieritz  had  sores  upon  his  elbows,  back 
and  hips  when  received  at  the  institution. 

While  the  investigation  was  in  progress,  several  other  stories 
against  the  Northern  Hospital  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
board.    Some  of  these  seemed  improbable,  but  were  nevertheless 
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investigated,  and  found  to  be  false  or  exaggerated.  Among  these 
one  became  public;  and  as  it  is  a  fair  specimen  of  stories  against 
our  public  institutions  which  are  every  year  quietly  investigated 
and  settled  by  the  board,  we  give  it  here. 

A  female  patient  from  Sturgeon  Bay  entered  the  hospital  Octo- 
ber 13,  1879.  March  28  she  was  returned  to  her  husband  because 
found  to  be  with  child.  From  this  a  story  started  affecting  the 
management  of  the  hospital.  The  case  was  thoroughly  investigated 
by  the  board,  and  the  hospital  authorities  fully  exonerated. 

2.  FiN'ANCES  — Owing  to  the  opening  of  the  Milwaukee  County 
Insane  Asylum,  the  number  of  patients  was  reduced  in  the  spring, 
and  this  institution  is  not  yet  full  to  its  capacity. 

During  the  year  the  new  water  supply  has  been  constructed,  at 
a  cost  of  $15,000,  giving  a  constant  supply  of  water  from  Lake 
Winnebago  for  all  purposes,  except  for  drinking.  A  boarding 
house  has  been  built  for  $1,500,  and  put  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
employes,  to  accommodate  visitors.  A  washing  machine,  costing 
$'3,000,  and  a  number  of  other  improvements,  have  been  purchased 
out  of  the  sum  appropriated  for  current  expenses,  and  still  there  is 
a  surplus  left  from  that  fund.  The  following  is  the  explanation  of 
this  fact. 

The  appropriation  for  the  Northern  Hospital,  for  current  ex- 
penses last  year,  was  made  upon  an  estimated  average  number  of 
555  patients  during  the  year,  at  $4.25  weekly  per  capita.  But  the 
average  number  of  patients  was  actually  529.3,  or  25.7  less  than 
the  basis  on  which  the  appropriation  was  made,  and  therefore  the 
appropriation  was  $5,679.70  greater  than  was  needed  for  current 
expenses,  on  the  basis  of  the  estimate. 

After  deducting  all  permanent  improvements,  not  only  those 
paid  for  out  of  special  appropriations,  but  also  those  paid  for  out 
of  the  appropriation  for  current  expenses,  there  is  still  left  the  sum 
of  $119,759.60  on  which  to  base  the  figures  for  per  capita  cost. 
The  average  number  of  inmates  as  given  in  the  report  of  the 
Northern  Hospital,  was  529.3,  and  the  per  capita  cost,  annually,  is 
$226.26,  and  weekly  $4.35  instead  of  $4.25  as  estimated  last  year. 

No  report  is  given  of  the  number  of  days'  board  furnished  offi- 
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cers  and  employes.  But  the  roster  shows  that  this  item  must  be 
greater  than  in  the  State  Hospital.  Two  officers  are  furnished 
board  for  their  families,  seven  persons  in  all. 

This  institution  has  been  in  the  habit  of  drawing  as  much  money 
as  possible  from  the  state  treasury  in  advance,  and  holding  it. 
Twenty  thousand  dollars  for  special  appropriations  was  drawn 
April  24.  At  the  date  of  the  report,  September  30,  only  $5,488.08 
of  this  is  reported  as  having  been  paid  out.  The  balance  was  re- 
tained by  the  institution  still  later.  Thus  all  summer  from  $15,000 
to  $20,000,  in  addition  to  the  amounts  drawn  for  current  expenses, 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  local  treasurer  This  is  a  dangerous  prac- 
tice, as  the  case  of  a  former  treasurer  of  the  State  Hospital  showed, 
when  the  failure  of  a  bank  in  which  he  had  deposited  funds  of  the 
institution,  led  to  a  litigation  to  determine  whether  the  state  or  the 
treasurer  should  bear  the  loss. 

3.  Estimates  for  Appropriations.  —  The  board  recommend 
that  the  following  amounts  be  appropriated  for  the  coming  year 
ending  September  30,  1881: 

Current  expenses $70, 319  67 

For  farm  and  garden 800  00 

For  pump  ani  fixtures 3,890  00 

For  fire  main  and  hydrants 3, 610  00 

Total $78,619  67 

A  steam  pipe  was  also  asked  for  as  additional  protection  against 
fiie.  But  the  pump  will  be  sufficient  to  throw  water  over  the  build- 
ings, and  the  present  tanks  will  last  some  time  longer.  The  steam 
pipe  can  wait  till  it  is  necessary  to  replace  the  tanks.  A  new  coal 
house  was  asked  for,  but  the  Board  did  not  deem  it  of  immediate 
necessity. 
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3.  Roster   of   Officers  and  Employes 

In  the  Service  of  the  Institution  durinq  the  Year, 


Names. 


Officers. 

Walter  Kempster  , 
Wm.  H.  llaucker, 
John  R.  Thomson. 
Alex  Trautmaa. .. 

Jos.  BiUler 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Butler 

Employes. 


R.  M.  Trotter 

Geo.  E.  Hill 

D.  M.McHugh  .. 

Jos.  Morin 

J.Kelly 

R.  Bedford 

M.  Costello 

L.  J.  Larson 

F.  Williams 

J.  H.  Wheeler  . . . 
J.  B.  Oshier 

G.  W.Hughes... 

E. W.  Fox 

C.  H.  Fox 

J.  C.  Gores 

A.  Wells 

Chas.  Dalke..... 

J.  0.  Myers 

Geo.  B.  Sawver... 

R.  Myers 

James  Lewis 

George  Lewis. . . . 
John  Foalkes  .. . 
W.  R.  Adams  . . . . 

H.  Oshier 

A.  Brossard 

Martin  Costello. . 
H.Gallagher  .... 

John  Holtz 

Fred  Moede 

John  Hingle  .... 

N.  Nelson 

M.  Oshier 


14—  Char. 


Service. 


Superinte.dent. . .  *. 
1st  asst.  physician. . 
2d  asst.  hysician.. 
3  I  asst.  physician. . 

Steward* 

Matron 


Engineer 

Asst.  engineer 

Fireman 

Fireman 

Fireman 

Fireman 

Gas  maker 

Carpenter  

Carpenter 

Carpenter 

Mason 

Mason  

Painter 

Painter 

Clerk  and  painter.. . 

Butcher 

Baker 

Cook 

Cook 

Carman 

Gardener 

Asst.  gardener  ...... 

Coachman 

Herdsman . . . 

Fm.  lab.  and  fireman 

Farm  laborer 

Farm  laborer 

Farm  laborer 

Farm  laborer 

Launderer 

Launderer  

Launderer 

Launderer 


>:'6 

CD 

Sh  j-i  CO 

D  3  <^ 


W 


Yes. 


24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
24 
10 
24 
24 
24 
24 
10 
10 
24 
10 
24 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


No, 
Yes. 


No. 
Yes. 
No. 

Yes. 
N"o. 
Yes. 


No. 
Yes. 


5 
"3 


c5 


Time. 


1291  67 

100  00 

60  6 

50  00 

ICO  CO 

41  67 


80  00 
37  05 
26  00 
24  00 
18  00 
16  00 
40  00 
60  42 
36  95 
35  70 
55  00 
40  00 
40  42 
30  00 
23  00 
30  00 
40  00 
35  00 

20  33 
23  67 
50  00 

18  00 

21  33 
34  58 

19  35 

21  10 

19  71 
18  00 

20  00 
23  70 

22  00 
18  00 

23  00 


19 


10 


3 
9 

"s 

17 
23 


$3,500  00 

1,200  00 

800  00 

500  00 

1,200  00 

500  00 


960  00 
439  67 
212  35 
101  60 
95  40 
25  07 
480  00 
725  00 

319  00 
428  33 
660  00 

320  00 
485  00 
100  00 
276  00 
360  00 
480  00 
420  00 
244  (iO 
284  00 
600  00 
216  00 
256  00 
415  00 
233  80 
196  00 
138  00 
130  80 
171  35 
255  33 
264  00 
162  00 
276  00 
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4.  Hosier  of  Officers  and  employes  —  continued. 


Names. 


M.  A.  Deering 

T.  V.  Bushey 

Jas.  Wiley 

JS.  J.  Whiieraok... 
F.  W.  Grandy  . . . . 

E.  J.  Fi.bes 

M.  Neary    

C.  H.  Luce 

8.  Jubi  son 

E.  A.  Merry      

W.  H.  Phillips  ... 

E.Randall 

Geo.  Dielz 

W.  H.  Huntiogton 

E.  C.  PolJard 

M.  F.  Butler 

W.  H.  Kinne 

Jos.  Cullen 

J.  Lloyd 

Jas.  Lewis,  Jr 

J.  Neville 

W.  B.  Jewelt 

Hatlie  Carter 

Mary  A.  Morrow  . 

R.  Oarr-ai 

L>dia  Kelley 

Mary  Lavin 

Maggie  Lavin  .... 

Mary  Morris 

J.  tiullivjin 

Dora  J.  Pryne  . . . . 
Matilda  Meyer  . . . 
Lena  lleydendrick 

M.  Parkinson 

Anna  Wells 

Jennie  Whitney  . . 

Anna  Beliuke 

A.  Heckner 

Josie  Whitney... . 

M.  SUepard 

H.W.Chase 

M.  E.  Gayger 

M.  PiUmmer  .... 

J.  Rathbun 

H.  M.  Searer 

A.  Tenneson 

Caddie  Keese 


Service. 


Launderer 

Launderer 

Launderer 

Launderer 

Launderer 

Launderer 

Fat  m  laborer  ...... 

Farm  lab.  and  kitch 

Farm  laborer 

Farm  laborer  ...... 

Farm  laborer 

Farm  laborer 

Apothecary 

Apothecary 

Clerk 

Bookkeeper 

Bookkeeper 

Office  boy 

Office  boy 

Office  boy 

Night  watch 

Night  watch. 

Might  watcti 

Night  watch 

Assistant  cer  t  e 

Assistant  centre.... 
Assistant  centre.. .. 
Assistant  centre. ... 
Assistant  centre. . .. 
Assistant  centre.... 
Assistant  centre. . .., 
Assistant  centre.. .. 
Assistant  ceulre. . .. 

Cook,  centre 

Assistant  centre. . .. , 
Assistant  centre.,.., 
Dining  room,  rear. . . 
Dining  room,  rear.. 
Dining  room,  rear. . , 
Dining  room,  rear. . . 

Seamstress , 

Seamstress 

Seamstress  

Seamstress  ......... 

Seamstress 

Seamstress   , 

Seamstress 


93  fl 
^  CQ 


Yes. 


a 
o 

a 


$18  00 
38  00 
18  00 
18  00 
18  00 
18  00 
18  00 

24  00 
18  00 
18  10 
18  00 
18  00 
27  30 

25  00 
30  00 
40  00 
50  00 
10  00 
12  00 
10  00 
35  41 
30  00 
14  00 

16  65 
14  00 
14  00 
14  00 
12  00 
12  00 
12  00 
12  00 
12  00 
12  00 
20  00 
12  00 
12  17 
12  00 
12  00 
12  00 
12  00 
25  00 
20  00 
12  00 
20  00 

17  30 
12  75 
12  00 


Time. 

CO 

oc 

u 

>, 

C 

e£ 

1^ 

Q 

6 

5 

5 

3 

25 

3 

24 

4 

5 

1 

14 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

4 

3 

4 

6 

25 

5 

14 

6 

22 

8 

i^ 

2 

14 

23 

7 

14 

3 

9 

12 

12 

. . . 

1 

11 

26 

10 

10 

12 

y 

26 

12 

.  • . 

7 

10 

13 

3 

6 

3 

2 

18 

11 

20 

9 

12 

12 

U 

U 

11 

17 

12 

11 

2 

8 

14 

9 

29 

6 

12 

.. 

11 

25 

5 

11 

3 

25 

o  2 


$93  00 
190  00 
69  CO 
68  40 
75  00 
26  40 

37  20 
72  00 

55  80 

56  40 
56  40 
56  40 

186  67 
136  66' 
202  00 
350  65 
123  33 
7  66 

89  60. 

33  00 
425  00 
360  00 

14  00 
197  60 
144  67 
168  OO 
138  15 
144  00 

84  00 
125  20 

38  40 
36  00 
31  20 

233  33 

112  80 

146  00 

136  40 

138  80 

144  00 

132  80 

211  65 

199  33 

72  00 

240  00 

204  67 

68  34 

46  00 
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Roster  of  Officers  and  Employes  —  continued. 


Names. 


Ma.i^gie  Allen 

A.  Davis 

Nellie  Allen 

F.Andrews 

F.Belhe     

E.  Chapman 

L.  Cullen 

M.  E.  Da:ey 

M.Goggins 

S.  Goggins 

L.  Goggins 

L.F.Garfield 

L.  Hayes 

Olive  Howe 

Sar«li  Morin 

G.  Thompson 

M.  Whitney 

L.  Wiley 

M.  Randall 

S.  Bennett 

S.  Luce 

Nellie  Madden... 
Fannie  Cullen 

B.  Johnson 

Ella   Carm  .dy.... 

Wm.  Week 

W.  Olden  berg  ... . 

C.  P.  Caslett 

J.  A.  Davis 

J.J.  Hicks 

T.  F.  Wright 

J.  V.  Richardson. . 
W.H.Butler... 
O.  A.  Coltrell... 

F.S.Drew 

J.  A.  Drew  ..... 

F.  G  spard 

W.  Jewelt 

P.  T.  Kavanna.... 

J.  Kelley 

T.J.  McCabe.,. 

G  Moede 

W.  Moede 

H.  Maitland 

B.  Meyer 

J.  McFarland... 
Geo.  Whitney. , . 


Service. 


Laundress 

Laundress 

Laundress 

Laundress 

L'.  undress 

Laundress 

Laundress 

Laundress 

Laundress 

Laundress 

Laundress 

Laundress 

Laundress 

Laundress 

Laundress . 

Laundress 

Laundress 

Laundress , 

Laundress  , . 

Laundfcss , 

Laundress , 

Laundress 

Laundress 

Laundress 

Laundress , 

Launderer 

Launderer 

Supervisor 

Supervisor 

Supervisor 

Supervisor 

Atlend't  and  Superv'r. 

Attendant , 

Attendant 

Attendant 

Attendant 

Attendant 

Aitend't  and  Fireman 

Att  ndint , 

Attendant. ...... 

Attendant 

Attendant 

Attendant 

Attendant 

Attendant 

Attendant 

Attendant 


U 

I. 

c 

w 

is 

^  CO 

10 

Yes. 

10 

' ' 

10 

( ( 

10 

( ( 

10 

( ( 

10 

'* 

10 

( ( 

10 

1 1 

10 

i  i 

10 

i  < 

10 

*' 

10 

t  ( 

10 

f  * 

10 

{ < 

10 

** 

10 

(  c 

10 

(  ( 

10 

i  I 

10 

I  i 

10 

t  ( 

10 

(  ( 

10 

'  * 

10 

( ( 

10 

» < 

10 

tt 

10 

1 1 

}0 

t  c 

24 

(  ( 

24 

(t 

24 

' ' 

24 

<  t 

24 

<  ( 

24 

I  i 

24 

tt 

21 

t  ( 

24 

(  ( 

24 

(  ( 

24 

(( 

24 

(  i 

24 

t  t 

24 

1 1 

24 

1 1 

24 

" 

24 

(  t 

24 

t  ( 

24 

t  t 

24 

(  ( 

c8 


$18  00 
20  00 
14  00 
12  00 
12  00 
IG  00 
12  00 
12  67 
14  00 
14  00 

12  00 

13  15 
12  00 

14  00 
12  00 
12  00 
12  00 
12  00 
12  00 
12  00 
12  t.O 
12  00 
12  Oi) 
12  00 
12  00 
30  00 
30  00 
30  to 
30  50 
30  00 
35  00 

28  GO 
18  00 
18  00 
24  00 
24  00 

23  70 
18  00 
27  05 

18  00 
20  00 
27  33 

29  36 
29  33 

19  20 

24  00 
18  00 


Time. 


o 


$216  00 
230  00 
161  00 
124  80 
105  20 
145  06 
18  80 
152  00 
161  47 

168  oa 
144  oa 

157  07 
13  20 

168  oa 

35  20 

96  oa 

44  40 
37  60 
37  60 
33  60 

36  00 
18  00 
13  20 
11  20 

7  20 
345  00 
288  00 

62  00 
320  00 
360  00 

47  83 
300  00 

63  60 
63  60 

288  00 
288  00 
173  20 
216  00 
230  00 
54  00 

48  00 
328  00 
352  35 
352  00 
132  00 

24  00 
155  40 
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4.   Roster  of  Offioers  and  Employes  — conimxiQ^. 


Kames. 


A.  Pride 

A.  M.  Pride.... 
J.R.  Purdy.... 

T.  Shepard 

Tom  Shields... 
Jqo.  Watson. .. 

J.  Wbeeler 

A.  C.  Wheeler  . 

A.  Balow 

PI.  W.  dill  .... 
P.  0'C)Qnor  .. 
H.  B.  Lange.. . . 
F.  H.  Amos  . . . 
Jo9.  Jones  .... 
E.  Sauboin  .. . . 
S.  E.  Emmons. 
W.E.  ttkmner  . 

A.  Anderson. . . 
E.  0.  Yeamaus. 
T.  O.  13rauer... 
J.  J.  Carberry  . 

P.  Vonkaas 

W.  J.  Morris  , . 

Otlo  King 

E.  Ransen 

J.  O'Rourke  .  .• 

B.  Kluff 

W.H.  Finch... 
H.  O,  Lindrig. . 
H.  Desmond. .. 

W.Keller 

C  Crozier, ..  . 
H.  H.  Wright.. 

A.  Mitchell 

Anna  Miles 

Anna  Gleed  . . . 
J.  Quartermas 
E.  Andrews  . .. 

E.  Burton 

A.  E.  Branch... 
H.  Collins.... 
S.J.  Carroll... 

M.  A.  Casey 

K.  L.  Copps... 

L.  Decker 

E.  Decker. . .  . . 
A.  Farrell 


Service. 


Attendant 

Attendant 

Attendant 

Attendant 

Attendant ,. 

Attendant 

Attendant 

Attendant 

Attendant 

Attendant 

Attendant 

Attendant 

Attendant 

Attendant 

Attendant.. 

Attendant 

Attendant 

Attendant 

Attendant 

Attendant 

Attendant 

Attendant 

Attendant 

Attendant 

Attendant 

Attendant 

Attendant. 

Attendant 

Attendant 

Attendant 

Attendant 

Attendant ,, 

Supervisoress 

Supervisoress 

Supervisoress 

Attendant 

Att.  andSapervlsores 
Att.  and  Supervisoress 

Attendant 

Attendant 

Attendant 

Attendant 

Attendant 

Attendant 

Attendant 

Attendant 

Attendant , . 


o 
a 


Yes. 


A 

rt 

Time. 

o 

a 

t-t 

<u 

CQ 

C4 

A 

a 
o 

00 

« 

^ 

q 

$25  50 

8 

10 

18  00 

3 

16 

18  00 

8 

S 

U  00 

12 

18  00 

4 

17 

45  00 

12 

19  33 

12 

18  00 

4 

18  00 

11 

6 

IS  00 

11 

3 

18  00 

3 

10 

20  60 

10 

25 

18  00 

7 

3 

18  80 

9 

28 

18  40 

9 

27 

18  00 

4 

25 

18  00 

5 

5 

18  60 

6 

24 

18  00 

6 

10 

18  00 

3 

14 

18  00 

3 

21 

23  72 

4 

6 

19  05 

3 

25 

20  00 

3 

27 

18  CO 

2 

15 

20  00 

2 

13 

18  00 

2 

18  00 

1 

19 

18  00 

1 

5 

18  00 

11 

18  0(J 

5 

12  00 

. . . 

9 

16  00 

1 

11 

16  00 

1 

20  00 

11 

19 

15  30 

11 

2 

13  75 

11 

12 

14  00 

2 

15 

14  00 

11 

12  00 

8 

4 

14  00 

11 

8 

16  00 

11 

3 

14  00 

11 

5 

12  30 

10 

11 

14  00 

3 

19 

14  00 

3 

29 

13  83 

11 

25 

.9 

03    Q) 

o  >» 


$212  67 
63  60 
148  80 
288  00 
82  20 
540  00 
232  00 

72  00 
201  60 
199  80 

60  00 
223  00 
127  80 
186  80 
182  20 
87  00 
93  00 

126  40 
114  (0 

62  30 
66  60 
99  64 

73  00 
78  00 
45  00 
48  67 
36  00 
29  40 
21  00 

6  60 

3  00 

3  60 

21  86 

16  00 

232  67 

169  06 

156  80 
35  00 

154  00 
97  60 

157  73 
177  60 
156  33 

127  60 
50  87 
55  54 

163  67 
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The  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

4.  RoBter  of  Officers  and  Employes  —  continued. 

Service, 

■X 

o 

CO 

C 

1: 

Rate  per  month. 

Time. 

Names. 

CD 

c 
<; 

10 

1 

11 

10 
8 
8 
3 
U 

11 
8 
9 

10 

11 

11 

9 
11 

10 
7 
8 
9 
8 
7 
5 
8 
7 
6 
3 

t 

p 

12 
4 
G 

24 

**4 
29 
17 
19 
23 

**2 
23 
11 

8 
22 

9 
17 

8 
25 
14 
15 
15 
28 

9 
22 

7 

8 

Ida  Fobc'S 

Attendant 

24 

24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
94 

Yes. 
i  t 
(  ( 
{ ( 

( I 
t  ( 

<  ( 

<  < 
( ( 

( i 
I  i 

t  ( 

t  e 

t  t 
(  i 

*  i 
t  ( 
(( 
(( 
(   ( 
(   < 

<  t 
t  { 
ii 
(  ( 

•  t 

$14  00 

12  00 

13  40 
10  00 

14  00 
14  00 
16  00 

12  OU 

13  05 

14  00 

15  10 
12  00 
12  00 
12  00 
12  00 
12  2n 
12  38 
14  00 
12  00 
12  80 
12  00 
14  00 

12  00 

13  18 

14  00 
12  00 
12  96 
12  00 

12  00 

13  00 
12  00 
12  ( 0 
12  00 
12  00 
12  00 
12  OO 

$145  59 

A.  Hoagsteel 

K.  llolitan 

Attendant 

Attenfiant 

13  60 
150  05 

E.  Manley 

K  Manley 

A.  Mailey 

Xi.  Markart 

Attendant 

172  78 

Attendant 

112  00 

Attendant. , 

113  86 

Attendant 

G3  47 

M.  Monahan 

Attenda- 1 

114  80 

S.  M.  iVI orris 

Attendant 

158  87 

M   Nickel 

Attendant 

123  73 

L.  Flatten 

Attendant. .......... 

136  00 

L.  Reynolds  .... 
M.  E.  ISloat 

Attendant 

24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
21 
24 
24 
24 
24 

120  00 

Attendant ........... 

132  80 

Annie  Sloat. ..... 

Attendant 

141  20 

Dora  Vars 

Attendant 

28  40 

F.E.  West 

B.  Powers 

Attendant 

Attendant.   

137  75 
132  80 

J.  Corispe 

K.  Edwards 

Attendant 

102  20 

Attendant 

102  80 

M  Gradv 

Attendant 

118  73 

L.  J.  J()nes 

Attendant 

106  00 

E  Madden 

Attendant 

104  50 

B.  A.  McTigUe... 
M.  Richardson  . . . 

Attendant 

66  00 

Attendant 

112  00 

T.  C.  Cullen 

Attendant 

111  06 

.T  Eilers  

Attendant 

75  60 

J.  E  Roberts  .... 

Attendant 

48  40 

M.  Roberts 

Attendant. , 

50  80 

M.  M.  Madden... 

Attendant 

39  20 

Phoebe  ISloat 

J.  A.  Wooledge  . . . 
Kittie  Whitney  . . . 
S.E.Selle 

Attendant — 

Attendant     

4     . 
3'  24 

52  00 
45  60 

Attendant * . . . . 

3 
2 
2 
2 
1 

21 
26 
23 
12 
13 

44  40 

Attendant 

34  40 

E.  Slierm^n 

N  E  Cartin 

Attendant 

Attendant.      ........ 

33  20 

28  80 

Ruby  Moore 

Attendant 

17  20 

Total 

140,108  89 
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State  Institutions, 

5.  Number  of  Ijs^mates  Duking  the  Year. 

White. 

Colored. 

Male. 

Female 

Male 

F. 

In  institution  October  1, 1879 

Since  admitted 

269 
93 

361 
89 
23 

249 

273 
81 

353 

103 
15 

236 

2 

3* 

Total  for  year , 

2 

3 

Dischararecl 

1* 

Died 

Remainino"  Sentember  80  1880 

2 

9, 

*  Two  half  breeda. 

Average  nuniber  actually  present  during  year,  529.3. 

Average  number  actually  present  during  each  month:  554.7,  Oc- 
tober; 563,  November;  558.2,  December;  550.1,  January;  545.5, 
February;  558.1,  March;  553.4,  April;  485.7,  May;  490.4,  June; 
496  5,  July;  499  5,  August;  497.1,  September. 

Total  number  of  days  board  furnished  inmates  during  year, 
193,736. 
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6.   DiSTEIBUTION   of   InMATES   BY   CoUNTIES. 


Counties. 

1 
1 

o 

O 

II 

< 

QO 
CO 

Amount  charg- 
ed to  county. 
1 

Brown   • 

29 
10 

6 
35 

6 
38 

1 

11 
25 
10 

9 

1 
28 

6 

2 

6 
92 
11 
21 
13 
12 
23 

4 
23 

1 
20 
24 
15 

8 
37 

6 
14 

11 
3 
2 

16 
4 

17 
1 
3 
3 
6 
2 

10 
4 
2 
9 
1 
17 
...  ^. 

27 
1 
1 

30 

9 

6 
42 

0 
38 

2 
11 

1 
15 
10 

1 
36 

7 

3 

9 
11 
12 
27 
13 
12 
31 

4 
28 

1 
21 
21 
16 

7 
33 

6 
17 

f?3,80l  92 

(Jalutnet 

1,013  02 

Clark 

536  19 

Di)clge 

3,519  40 

D  jor 

650  64 

Fond  du  Lac 

Grant            ••   •••     • 

4,016  78 

Gi'Pen  Lake 

953  40 

J^fferso  a 

878  48 

l^enosha ••. 

1,144  95 

Kewaunee • 

853  84 

Lincoln 

96  18 

Manitowoc 

13 
1 
4 
3 

21 
1 
8 
2 
3 
9 

5 

"162' 

1 
3 
1 

2,969  98 

Maratlion  

597  67 

Marinette 

251  95 

Marquette 

Milwaukee 

Oconto 

65")  91 
5,477  54 
1,151  91 

Outagamie 

2,149  52 

Ozaukee .... 

1,070  89 

Portao*e 

1,140  87 

Racine 

2,303  58 

Sliavcano     - 

364  41 

Siiebovffan 

13 

8 

2,552  21 

Taylor 

109  18 

Washington 

5 
3 
4 

1 
12 

4 
6 
3 
2 
16 

1,859  98 

^iVaukesha ....... 

1,824  91 

Waopaca  .«• 

1,377  96 

Waushara 

677  05 

Winnehasfo 

3,278  88 

Wood 

557  37 

State  at  larere 

5 

2 

r-                     ; 
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7.  Receipts  and  Expendituees. 

RECEIPTS. 

From  State  —  for  current  expenses $55 ,218  OD 

From  State  —  special  appropriations 20, 000  00 

From  State  —  collected  from  counties 47,459  28 

From  board  and  clothing  for  inmates 2,193  71 

Hides  and  tallow 2 ,781  45 

Sale  of  sundries 486  79- 

$128,139  23 

Balance,  October  1, 1879 57,200  81 


$185  ,340  04 


EXPENDITURES. 

For  amusements $1, 243  43 

For  means  ofinslruction 556  2a 

For  clothing 7 ,160  87 

For  drugs  and  medicines 2,150  06 

For  liquors 2,104  23 

Fuel  and  lights,  exclusive  of  fixtures 6,571  47 

House  furnishing  and  laundry  expenses 8,335  63 

Managers  and  trustees,  etc 926  06 

Permanent  improvements 10, 296  57 

Repairs,  ordinary 1, 399  50 

Miscellaneous 15,220  43 

Subsistence 42, 713  00 

Salaries  and  wages 40,108  89 

$138.786  33 

Balance,  September  30,1880 46,553  71 

$185,340  04 
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8.  Inventory  of  Property  and  Assets. 

Estimated 
value. 

Lands,  380  acres $33,800  00 

Buildings  and  improvements 624. 000  00 

Furniture  and  fixtures 50,051  39 

Library,  volumes 3, 304  25 

Boilers,  machinery  and  beating  apparatus 43,256  89 

Cabinets  and  apparatus 2, 533  81 

Live  stock  — 


Horses,  number  11 

Cows,  number  53 

Hogs,  number  138 • 

Beef  cattle,  number  6 

Calves  and  yearlings,  number  35 

Bulls,  number  3 

Oxen,  number  3 

Pigs,  number  190 , 

Chickens,  number  80 


1,650  00 

2,080  00 

1,500  00 

225  00 

380  00 

160  00 

150  00 

570  00 

34  00 

Supplies  on  hand,  September  30th  — 

Clothinff,  etc $4,950  00 

Provisions 3,490  00- 

Fuel 5 ,300  00 

Another 1,100  00 
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PE>TAL  AND  REFORMATORY  USTSTITIjriOXS. 

I.  Their  GENERA.L  Aims  and  Results.  —  Our  State  Prison  fails 
to  be  self-supporting,  because  of  the  small  number  of  convicts.  Of 
thi?  fact  the  State  of  Wisconsin  has  just  reason  to  be  proud.  With 
a  similar  population  and  laws  of  the  same  character,  we  have  a  very 
much  less  number  of  convicts  in  proportion  to  our  population  than 
any  neighboring  State.  No  other  cause  can  be  found  for  this  ex- 
cept the  excellent  work  of  our  penal  and  reformatory  institutions. 

The  State  Prison  has  exerted  a  most  healthy  reformatory  influ- 
ence, as  may  be  seen  in  the  small  number  of  recommittals. 

Since  its  beginning,  twenty  years  ago,  the  Industrial  School  for 
Boys  at  Waukesha  has  received  1,801  boys,  a  large  part  of  whom 
are  now  grown  to  manhood.  These  boys  were  either  sentenced  for 
crime  committed  by  them,  or  were  incorrigible  boys  sent  by  their 
parents,  or  were  vagrant  and  homeless  boys.  All  of  these  classes 
are  those  from  whom  the  criminal  class  is  constantly  recruited.  A 
large  part  of  them  would  undoubtedly  have  drifted  into  vicious 
and  criminal  habits  and  associations  and  would  have  been  added 
to  the  two  dangerous  classes  of  the  professional  criminals  or  the 
habitually  vicious.  But  the  restraining  hand  of  the  State  took 
them  in  boyhood  and  converted  nearly  all  of  them  into  law-abiding 
citizens.  By  its  wise  policy  the  State  has  reformed  many  boys 
who  were  just  entering  on  a  career  of  vice  and  crime,  and  rescued 
many  others  who  were  under  evil  influences.  Were  we  isolated 
from  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  might  hope 
to  see  crime  largely  done  away  in  a  generation  or  two.  But  we 
are  constantly  receiving  the  overflow  of  the  criminal  and  depraved 
classes  of  other  States  and  countries,  so  that  it  is  not  likely  that 
we  shall  see  any  great  reduction  in  our  prison  population. 

The  Industrial  School  for  Boys  was  originally  based  upon  the 
idea  of  reform,  and  the  state  prison  has  been  gradually  changing 
from  a  penal  to  a  reformatory  institution.  This  board  has  several 
times  recommended  that  the  principle  of  indeterminate  sentences 
be  adopted  in  our  state  prison,  in  order  to  make  it  thoroughly  a 
reformatory  institution.  The  good  time  law  is  a  step  in  that  direc- 
tion, which  we  welcome.    A  prisoner  can  now,  by  good  conduct 
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while  in  prison,  very  materially  shorten  the  term  of  his  imprison- 
ment. 

A  reformatory  institution  cannot  be  conducted  on  a  sentimental 
basis.  Reformatory  work  in  prisons  and  reform  schools  must  de- 
pend chiefly  upon  the  virtue  there  is  in  regular  labor,  and  thea 
upon  the  virtue  there  is  in  a  system  of  rewards  and  punishments 
thoroughly  administered.  Habits  of  industry  and  a  respect  for 
law  and  willing  obedience  to  it,  are  the  two  great  things  lacking  in 
the  majority  of  those  sent  to  such  institutions,  and  regular  labor, 
with  subjection  to  a  firm  and  yet  kindly  exercise  of  systematic 
authority,  are  the  only  means  that  can  be  used  to  supply  these  two 
great  lacks. 

Our  two  reformatory  institutions  are  based  upon  these  principles, 
and  are  successful  because  they  are  based  upon  them. 

11.    THE  STATE  PRISON. 

1.  Changs  of  Warden. —  At  the  beginning  of  this  calendar 
year  a  change  was  made  in  the  warden  of  the  State  Prison.  Mr^ 
H.  N.  Smith  retired,  who  has  filled  that  office  very  acceptably  ever 
since  the  change  from  the  Commissioner  system  to  the  present  one, 
and  Col.  Geo.  W.  Carter  took  his  place,  who  bids  fair  to  make  a 
most  excellent  Warden.  Mr.  White,  the  efficient  Deputy  Warden, 
is  retained. 

The  St\te  Prison  is  managed  humanely  and  economically.  Its 
influence  is  good  upon  the  convicts,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
few  come  back. 

2.  The  Question  of  Self -Sup  port. —  The  Prison  is  not  self- 
supporting,  and  cannot  be  made  so  without  a  greater  number  of 
prisoners.  It  is  apparently  self-supporting,  because  it  asks  no  ap- 
propriation from  the  legislature.  But  it  has  really  run  behind  about 
$14,000  this  year,  and  will  run  behind  at  least  as  much  more  another 
year.  For  two  years  it  has  been  living  upon  its  accumulated 
capital.  This  capital  was  needed  under  the  old  system  of  manufac- 
turing, but  since  the  contract  with  M.  D.  Wells  &  Co.  was  made, 
they  furnish  the  capital  and  the  prison  furnishes  labor  only.  The 
old  stock  on  hand  has  been  mostly  sold  off,  and  the  proceeds  are 
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now  being  used  up  in  the  support  of  the  prison.  There  are  now  oa 
hand  cash  and  bonds  and  other  securities  enough  with  the  sales  of 
stock  stiil  on  hand,  to  carry  the  institution  through  one  more  year 
without  an  appropriation.  After  that  the  legislature  will  be  obliged 
to  appropriate  a  greater  or  less  sum  to  carry  the  institution  along^ 
The  question  of  an  appropriation  will  therefore  arise  next  year, 
and  something  should  be  done  this  year,  if  it  is  to  be  done  at  all, 
to  make  the  prison  nearly  or  quite  self-supporting.  The  institution 
is  now  managed  as  economically  as  it  can  safely  be.  Any  change 
must  be  made  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  ways: 

1.  By  raising  the  contract  price  for  prison  labor.  M.  D.  Wells 
&  Co.  now  pay  forty  cents  a  day  for  prison  labor.  This  price  was 
all  which  could  be  safely  paid  in  the  hard  times  when  the  contract 
was  made.  But  in  these  times  a  higher  price  can  probably  be  ob- 
tained. That  contract  will  expire  in  two  years,  and  then  a  new 
contract  doubtless  will  be  made  at  higher  rates.  Ten  cents  addi- 
tional, or  fifty  cents  a  day,  would  add  over  seven  thousand  dollars 
to  the  receipts  of  the  prison. 

2.  By  the  transfer  of  State  Prison  convicts  from  the  Milwaukee 
House  of  Correction,  and  by  the  restoration  of  the  old  law  of  lar- 
ceny. An  increase  of  one  hundred  convicts  would  add  at  present 
rates  about  $6,000  a  year  to  the  net  income  of  the  prison. 

If  all  these  changes  were  carried  out,  the  prison  would  become 
nearly  and  perhaps  quite  self-supporting.  In  return  for  the  trans- 
fer of  State  Prison  convicts  from  the  House  of  Correction,  that 
might  be  made  a  House  of  Correction  for  the  whole  State,  or  for  a 
large  district,  on  the  plan  of  the  Detroit  House  of  Correction,  and 
receive  all  persons  sentenced  to  jail  for  over  thirty  days,  charging 
the  counties  sending  them  a  small  sum  for  their  maintenance.  If 
the  tramps  were  sent  to  the  House  of  Correction,  we  should  soon 
have  the  last  of  that  nuisance.  Tramps  and  work  are  not  congenial 
companions.  The  enforced  and  expensive  idleness  of  prisoners 
sentenced  to  jails  would  be  exchanged  for  healthy  labor,  which 
would  pay  for  a  large  part  of  the  expense  of  feeding  and  guarding 
them,  and  the  moral  effect  would  be  good  upon  the  prisoners 
themselves. 
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3.  Roster  of  Officers  and  Employes 

In  tJie  service  of  the  InBtitutioTh  during  the  year. 


Names. 


Service. 


OFFICERS. 

H.N.SmUh 

Geori^^e  W.  Carter 

H.  Baei'tielc' ) 

D.  W.  Moore [ 

Alex.  While 

Jacob  Fuss 

Rev.  V.  Kulcliin 

Rc;v.  Joseph  Smitb 

Henry  Brooks 

KEEPEUS  IN  shoe- 
factory. 

S.  C.Warren 

S.  S.  Ormsbee 

David  Harris 

M.  White , 

H  O.  Shipraan 

0.  C.  Bissell 

W.  I.  Whiting 

J.  C  Reynolds , 

George  Heath , 

J.  L.  Doxtater 

L.  B.  Bolcom 

G.  J.  Heideman 

D.  C.  Reynolds 

OTERSEERS  IN  KITCHEN 

C.S.  Gilman 

Miss  E  Moraw 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Pierce.. 

NIGHT  GUARDS. 

W.N.  Clay 

1.  Colvin  .1 

L.  B.  Balcom 

James  Hillyer 

Julius  Gudden 

W.  N.  Ferris 

James  McEwan 

H.  O.  Sliipman  .... 


Warden 

Warden 

Pliysicians 

Deputy  Warden. 

Clerk 

Chaplain 

Chaplain 

Turnkey 


Keeper. . 
Keeper. . 
Keeper. . 
Keeper.. 
Keeper. . 
Keeper. . 
Keeper . . 
Keeper. . 
Keeper . . 
Keeper.. 
Keeper. 
Keeper.. 
Keeper. . 


Yes. 

No. 
res 

No. 
No. 
Yes. 


Yes 


a3 


Prisoner's  kitchen 
Officer's  kitchen. . 
Officer's  kitchen. 


Cell  room  . . . . 

Cell  room 

Cell  room  . . . . 
Cell  room  . . .. 
Cell  room  , . . . 

Office 

Shop 

Barn  and  yard 


$166  m 
166  66 

33  33 

83  33 
83  33 
(SQ  66 
16  66 
60  00 


45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 


Time. 


45  00 

45  00 

45  00 

45  00 

45  00 

45  00 

45  00 

20  00 

20  00 

45  00 

45  00 

45  00 

45  00 

45  00 

45  00 

45  00 

1   45  00 

20 


12 


16 

8 

26 

10 


10 


11   24 

12.... 

0 


C3    QJ 


$500  00 
1,500  00 

400  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

600  00 

150  00 

720  00 


540  00 

225  00 

1-65  00 

135  00 

120  00 

405  00 

405  00 

204  00 

57  00 

39  00 

15  00 

315  00 

15  00 


540  00 

60  00 

180  00 


531  00 

540  00 

7  50 

75 

75 

540  00 

540  00 

405  00 
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3.  Roster  of  Officers  and  Employes  —  continued. 


Names. 


DAY  GUARDS. 

James  McDonald. 

J.  Hillyer 

I.  Mickelson 

Byron  Evans 

L.  B.  Balconi 

E.  fctanton 

Lyman  Town 


Service. 


c 


GUARDS  ON  WALL. 


D.  H.  Heatli 

Geo.  P.  Rowells  . . . 

I.  C   Reynolds 

Cornelius  Holland. 

J.  Middaugli 

Byron  Evans 

Julius  Gudden 

E.  Murray 


miscellaneous. 


John  Irving 

Lyman  Town 

Miss  S.  A.  Henry  , 

Mrs.  A.  White. . . 
Lyman  Town.. ... 

A.  Bojrer 

G.J.  ilpidemen.. 
Byron  Evans  .... 
James  Hillyer... 
Eugene  Heath . . . 


Gate  keeper 
Gate  keeper 

Matron ..... 

Matron . 


Yes. 


o 


« 


Toal. 


Blacksmith .... 
Blacksmith.. .. 
Chair  work.. .. 
Extra  services. 
Extra  services 
Extra  services. 


$30  00 
30  00 
30  00 
30  00 
30  00 
30  00 
30  00 


30  00 
30  00 
30  00 
30  00 
30  00 
30  00 
30  00 
30  00 


30  00 
30  00 
20  00 
30  00 
30  00 
45  00 
60&4O  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
30  00 


Time. 


11 


16 

13 

18 

16 

8 

8 

6 


14 


17 
29 

'28}^ 


9 
23 


20 
10 

6 

26 
18 

2M 


$346  00 

133  00 

108  00 

106  00 

8  00 

8  00 

6  00 


360  00 
360  00 

74  00 

90  00 
137  00 

59  00 
301  50 

58  50 


339  00 
23  00 
60  00 
80  00 

190  OJ 
14  00 

219  00 

129  00 

27  00 

75 

2  50 


$15,206  75 
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4.  Number  of  Inmates  Dcteing  the  Year. 


Iq  Institution  October  1,  1880. 

Bince  admitted 

Total  for  year 

Discharsecl 

Died 

Remaining  September  30,  1880 


White. 


M.      F. 


291 
114 
405 
144 
4 
257 


Colored. 


M.    F 


13 


Average  number  actually  present  during  year,  304.  Average 
number  actually  present  during  each  month,  310,  October;  306, 
November;  308,  December;  292,  January;  292,  February;  311, 
March;  309,  April;  313,  May;  301,  June;  294,  July;  290,  August; 
281,  September.  Total  number  of  days  board  furnished  inmates 
during  year,  111,371. 
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5.  Distribution  of  Inmates  by  Counties. 


Counties, 


Adams 

Barroa 

Brown 

Buffalo  ....... 

Calumet 

Chippewa  .... 

Clark 

Columbia..... 
Crawford  - .  . , 

Dane 

Dodge 

Duon 

Eau  Claire 

Fond  du  Lac  . 
Grant... ...... 

Green 

Green  Lake  . . , 

Iowa 

Jackson 

Jefferson  .... 

Juneau 

Kenosha 

La  Crosse  . . . , 
La  Fayette., . , 
Manitowoc  .. 
Marathon. . ... 
Marquette  . . . . 


1.2 


bCbo 

3.5 
Si  ^ 
o  p 

02  rrj 


72 


3 

3 

11 
3 
5 
6 
3 

14 

'34' 
8 
2 
7 

10 
7 
4 
1 
1 
3 
8 
1 
3 
5 
3 
6 
3 
1 


Counties. 


Milwaukee  . . . 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Outagamie.... 

Pepin 

Pierce  

Polk 

Portage 

Kacine 

Kichland 

Rock   

St.  Croix 

Sauk 

Shawano  

Sheboygan..,. 

Taylor 

Trempealeau.. 

Vernon 

Walworth  .... 
Washington... 
Waukesha  . , . . 

Waupaca 

Waushara  .... 
Winnebago ... 

Wood 

United  States  . 


I  I 


fcCfai) 

-SB 


n 


9 
15 
4 
3 
1 
3 
1 
3 
8 
1 
34 
3 
4 
4 
1 
3 
4 
3 
13 

"2 

1 

6 

10 

1 
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7.    Inventory  of  Property  and  Assets. 

Lands.  24  acres,  estimated  value = $7,000  00 

Buildings  and  improvements 350,000  00 

All  machinery  and  tools,  furniture  and  chattels  in  use,  have  been 

invoiced 80 ,  000  00 

Livestock  — 

Horses,  2,  estimated  value 150  00 

Cows,  4,  estimated  value 160  00 

Hogs  and  pigs,  87,  estimated  value 964  00 

160  flcres  of  land  in  Dakota  Territory 600  00 

Ma,?Mnevy  and  tools,  surplus  and  for  sale 4, 747  48 

Chairs  and  furniture,  surplus  and  for  sale 583  19 

Lumber,  surplus  and  for  sale 283  79 

Wagon  and  wagon  stock,  surplus  and  for  sale 3, 530  90 

Oashonhand 5,605  94 

Due  from  United  States 78  86 

Bills  receivable,  notes , 5,017  61 

Accounts 3,84188 

$419,515  45 

Less  liabilities  for  convicts'  deposits 166  52 

Total $419,348  93 

15  —  Char. 
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6.  Receipts  and  Expendituees. 


Receipts. 


Cash  on  hand  October  1, 1879 

Received  of  M.  D.  Wells  &  Co . . . 

Received  from  United  States 

Received  from  visitors 

Received  from  Board  of  Officers. .. . . 

Beceived  from  sale  of  wagons 

Rtcelved  from  sale  of  chairs 

Received  from  sale  of  lumber 

Received  from  sale  of  machinery  .. . . 

Received  from  sale  of  varnisb 

Received  from  sale  of  uniform  cloth. 

Received  frc  m  sale  of  stone 

Received  from  repairing  shoes 

Received  Irom  sale  of  clothing 

Amount  refunded  by  Governor. 

Coupons  United  Stales  bonds 

Inter  est 

Celebration  July  4th,  1880 

All  other  receipts 


Total 


Disbtjksements. 


Amusements , 

Religion 

Means  of  instruction  . . . . , 

Clothing 

Stationery 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Shoeshop 

Tuel 

Lights 

Housefurnishing 

Laundry 

Managers  and  trustees  . . . . 
Permanent  improvements  , 

Miscellaneous 

Cloth  for  uniforms 

Manufacturing  expenses  . . 

Subsistence 

Salaries  and  wages 

Newspapers 

Printing 

Forage 

Live  stock. - .  . 

Hardware 


From  Oct. 

1, 1879,  to 

Dec.31,1879 


$11 
6 


1 


.090  44 

,345  98 

236  58 

70  50 

31  21 

,729  88 

123  35 

986  10 

60  00 

91  00 

53  01 

4  00 

1  25 


From  Jan. 

1, 1880,  to 

Sep.30,1880. 


60  00 
4  95 


41  30 


$20,929  55 


$5  02 

140  00 

20 

L,021  49 

4  60 

65  51 

261  40 

26  25 

128  62 

116  13 

7  15 

209  05 

162  85 

73  85 


$21,527  42 

600  28 

181  75 

317  85 

2,180  67 

1,366  14 

1,041  49 

779  70 


118  W 

8  25 

7  05 

32  41 

43  48 

180  00 

41  68 

70  00 

263  94 


$28,769  27 


79  93 

,011  58 

,743  96 

16  50 

3  90 

149  90 

21  29 

79  77 


I  $141  06 

887  33 

27  50 

220  57 

254  29 

3, 968  62 

384  8S 

932  18 

128  71 

558  09 

5G9  97 

194  95 

222  07 

193  72 

11,203  15 

11,552  75 

66  77 


Total  for 
the  year. 


$11,090  44 

27,873  40 

836  86 

252  2& 

349  06 

3,910  55 

1,489  49 

2, 027  59 

839  70 

91  oa 

171  17 

12  25 

8  30 

32  41 

43  48 

240  00 
46  63 
70  00 

304  24 


$49,688  82 


505  45 
140  05' 


$5  03 

281  26 

1,908  82 

32  10 

286  08 

615  69 

3, 994  87 

513  50 

1,048  31 

135  86 

767  14 

732  83 

268  80 

222  07 

273  65 

14,214  73 

15,296  71 

83  27 

3  9a 

655  35 

21  29 

219  83 
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C .  JReceipU  and  Expenditures  —  contiaued. 


Disbursements  —  con. 


Machinery  and  tools 

Paints  and  oils 

Postage 

Tobacco  

Freight,  dispatches  and  express  .. . 

Convicts  discharged 

Farm  and  garden 

Exchange 

AccouLts  prior  to  October  1,  1879. , 
Accounts  prior  to  January  1,  1880 


Total 

Cash  on  hand  October  1, 1880. 


From  Oct. 
1,  1879,  to 


From  Jan. 
1,  1880,  to 


Dec.31,1879Sep.30,1880, 


89  3S 
54  84 


100  60 
114  93 
180  00 


473  89 


55  02 
218  48 
189  20 

51  45 
341  70 
481  00 

33  12 
6  10 


212  17 


$10,342  53  ,$33,740  35 


Total $49,688  82 


Total  for 
the  year. 


144  34 
273  32 
189  20 
152  05 
450  63 
661  00 
33  12 
6  10 
473  89 
212  17 


$44,082  88 
5, 605  94 


III.    THE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

1.  Gen^eral  Remarks.  —  During  the  past  year  no  great  changes 
have  occurred  in  this  institution.  Some  changes  have  been  made 
intended  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  school  proper.  No  spe- 
cial appropriations  have  been  received  or  expended  the  past  year. 

The  general  plan  of  the  institution  is  to  treat  the  boys  who  come 
there  on  their  merits,  as  they  appear  in  the  institution,  without 
regard  to  their  past  record.  A  system  of  marks  and  grades  is  care- 
fully kept,  and  each  boy  rises  or  falls  in  grade  according  to  his 
conduct.  Two  hours  of  each  forenoon  and  two  of  each  afternoon 
are  spent  in  manual  labor  of  som9  sort,  and  the  same  time  in  the 
school  room.  The  rest  of  the  day  is  spent  in  recreation,  reading, 
eating  and  sleeping.  All  the  boys  thus  learn  habits  of  industry, 
and  acquire  a  knowledge  of  tools  as  well  as  of  books,  and  many  of 
therii  learn  trades  that  are  of  value  to  them  afterwards. 

It  is  not  intended  to  retain  the  boys  in  the  institution  any  longer 
than  is  for  their  own  good.  Although  sent  there  till  they  are  of 
age,  they  are  almost  invariably  placed  out  in  families  or  returned 
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to  their  own  homes  long  before  that  time.  This  institution  is 
practically  carrying  out  the  principle  of  indeterminate  sentences. 
This  institution  appears  to  be  carried  on  more  economically  than 
any  other  in  the  State.  Probably  if  the  State  Prison  had  as  large 
a  number  of  inmates  the  per  capita  cost  would  be  as  low.  The 
cost  of  fuel  and  lights  deserves  special  notice,  as  showing  the 
greater  cheapness  of  stoves  and  furnaces,  as  compared  with  steam. 

2.  Estimates  foe  this  Year. 

Appropriations.  —  The  Board  recommend  the  following  appro- 
priation for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1881; 

Current  expenses $41,706  24 

For  carpenter  and  paint  shop 4, 000  00 

comtileling  family  building  No.  10 8, 000  00 

stone  si  e  walks 500  00 

new  fence 800  00 

machinery  for  laundry 1,000  00 

machinery  for  carpenter  shop 500  00 

p.aints,  oils,  etc., 600  00 

well  and  water  supply 1 ,  000  00 

reseating  assembly  room 250  00 

Total $58,356  24 

Less  cash  on  hand 813  78 

Appropriation  asked  for $57 ,542  46 

Last  year  the  managers  reported  an  unexpended  balance  of  ap- 
propriations for  permanent  improvepaents  of  $5,201.74.  As  this 
amount  was  saved  by  the  labor  of  the  boys,  which  had  not  been 
charged  for,  the  managers  reported  that  they  felt  justified  in  using 
the  money  in  other  permanent  improvements.  At  the  time  they 
intended  to  use  this  to  put  up  a  hospital  and  an  ice  house  and  re- 
frigerator. 

But  a  more  pressing  need  seemed  to  arise  for  an  improved  water 
supply,  a  steam  power  and  a  laundry.  The  previous  water  supply 
had  been  condemned  by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  the  steam 
power  is  used  for  the  shoe  shop,  the  laundry  and  the  water  supply. 
And  in  addition  to  this,  the  ice  house  and  refrigerator  were  built 
out  of  this  same  amount.     We  think  the  amount  wisely  expended. 

The  Board  this  year  refused  to  recommend  the  appropriation  for 
a  hospital  building,  because  it  was  found  that  rooms  for  a  hospital 
could  be  arranged  in  the  new  buildings  asked  for,  which  would  do 
for  the  present. 
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3.  Roster  of  Officers  ai«"d  Employes 

In  the  service  of  the  imiituPlon  during  the  year. 


Names. 


W.  H.  Sleep j 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Sleep  ....  j 


Win  H.  Hurlbut... 
Miss  Alice  Malony 
Miss  Kate  Bennett. 
Miss  Aggie  M.  Bennett 
Geo.  b.  Beach 

C.  A.  Stevens 

M  O.  Hine 

Mrs  M.  McTntyre... 
Mrs.  M.  L  Conk! in  . 
Mrs.  H.  8.  Whltcher 

Mrs.  F.  M.Stubbs. 


■I 


Peter  Korn 

O.  R.Williams  .... 

W.  C.  Fsli  .... 

James  H.  Whitcher 
Henry  Jones , 

F.  N.  James 


E.  H.  Hewitt  , 


Geo.  W.  King  . 

R.  W.  Smith... 
S.  W.  Baker  . . . 
Robert  Kenzie. 
Geo.  Coombs  . . 
Joseph  Ham. . . 

J.  KRandle... 


J.  E.  Jewett 


John  Caldwell 

Miss  Anna  Jones  .   .. 

Miss  Anna  Jones 

Miss  Jennie  Williams. 
Miss  J.  Mc  Whorter  . . . 
Mrs.H.  Whitcher 


Service. 


6>H 


Superintendent  .. . 
Matron 


Prin.  teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher   

Teacher   

Stable  and  barn. . . 

Teamster 

Nicrht  watchman  . 

Seamstress,  etc 

Teacher 

Teach,  and  knitti'g 

Librarian,  etc 


Family  man 

Gen.  work,  family. 
Teacher  and  faai'y 
Teacher  and  fam'y 

Gardener   

Knitting  shop  and 
lamily 


Teacher,  shop  and 
family 

Gas  work  and  fam 

ily 

Boot  shop 

Carpenter 

Tailor 

Farmer 

Baker  


Watchman 

Teamster  and  store- 
keeper   

General  work. .. 
Care  of  family.. 
Care  of  family.. 
Care  of  family. . 
Care  of  family. . 
Care  of  family. . 


Yes 


P^ 


Time. 


$65  00 
100  00 
12  00 
25  00 
50  00 
20  00 
18  00 
18  00 
25  00 
20  00 
25  00 
33  33 

12  00 

13  33 
16  00 
16  00 
18  00 
30  00 
25  00 
25  00 
30  00 
30  (10 
30  00 
30  CO 
35  CO 
20  00 
25  00 
30  00 
25  00 
30  00 
45  00 
40  00 
30  00 
25  00 
37  50 
25  00 
30  00 
20  00 
25  00 
20  00 
12  00 

ex.  8  00 
12  00 
12  00 
12  00 


::l 


26 


15 
25 


15 


:l 

23 


::;i 


::1 


7 
23 
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261  00 

493  33 

240  00 

216  00 

9  00 

70  25 

65  00 

83  33 
144  00 
1(6  67 
192  00 

210  00 

230  00 

119  10 
270  00 
360  00 
360  00 

375  00 


213  95 


315  00 

540  00 
480  00 
360  00 
300  00 
450  00 

75  00 
270  00 
180  00 

75  00 
140  00 
144  00 

10  00 

57  20 
144  00 
144  00 
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3.  liostm'  of  Officers  and  Employes  —  continued. 


Names. 


Mrs.  He'^ry  Jones. 
Mrs.  H.  S.James.. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Smith.. 


Mrs.  E.  M.  Godfrey  . 
Mrs.  A.  G.  h^mith  . . . 

Mis.  A.  Fox 

Mrs.  D.  Storms 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Taylor.., 
Mrs.  George  Cleveland 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Jones 

Mrs.  E.  Donaldson 

J.P.Walker 

J 

Mrs.  Mary  Bam , 

George  Carroll ] 


Edward  King. 


C.T.Smith. 


John  Hathaway. . . . 
John  Legler ...     . 
Miss  ^laria  Walton 

E.  W.  Malone 

Robert  Boyd 

A.  D.  Hendrickson. 
George  H. Reed.... 

J.  M.  Darr 

A.D.Kent 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Hathaway. . 

J.S.Lee I 

Mrs.  Mary  King 

Mrs.  H.  D.  Kent 

Mrs.  Bornkeinier 

Mrs.  Emma  Mclntyre. 
Ole  Ericksen 


Total. 


Service. 


o 
to 

-.  ^ 


Yes 


Care  fam.&  s'mst'ss 
Carefam  &  s'mst'ss 

Care  fam.&  s'mst'ss 

Care  fam.&  s'mst'ss 
Care  ram.&  s'mst'ss 

Laundress    

Cook. 

Assistant  cook 

Seamstress,  nurse. 
Care  school  room. 

Bookkeeper  

Family  aud  teacher 


Fam.andgen.  w'rk    ** 

Family  and  cook 
Fam.andgen.  w'rk 

Night  watchman. . 

Gen.  work,  rurse. . 

Bookkeeper  

Teacher 

Family  and  teacher 
General  work. ... 
Assistant  sup't. .. 
Principal  teacher 
Teacher  and  family 
Fam.and  gen.  w'rk 
Patch  room 


Painter  and  family 

Family  

Family 

Family  .- 

Kitchen 

General  work 


05 


$12  00 
12  00 
14  00 
ext.  4  00 
14  00 
12  00 
20  00 
10  00 
12  00 
14  60 
12  00 
60  00 
25  CO 
20  00 
25  00 
ao  00 
14  83 
25  00 
20  00 
20  00 
25  00] 
80  00, 
20  00' 
75  00 
18  00 
30  00 
20  00 
75  00 
75  00 
30  00 
25  00 
12  00 
25  00 
80  00 
12  00 
12  00 
12  00 
18  00 
20  00 


Additional  laborers  employed,  30  in  all  . 
Total 


Time. 


12 
12 

11 

12 

12 

12 

9 

9 

10 

12 

5 

1 

4: 

8 
8 
4 
4 
4 
2 
3 
8 
6 
4 
5 
4 

n 

2 

1 

3 
5 
1 
3 
6 
3 
2 
1 
1 


1 
16 


25 
19 

1 

15 
20 

4 

3 

6 

10 
22 

.-'( 

14 
10 


_  bo 


$144  00 
144  00 

172  00 

168  00 
144  00 
240  00 
144  00 
108  00 
142  00 
144  00 
315  00 
38  00 

200  00 

121  85 
199  16 

222  00 

163  32 

497  50 

72  60 

165  00 

92  67 

835  00 

157  50 

36  00 

83  33 

66  00 

121  67 

76  80 
40  00 
24  00 
28  93 
20  00 

$13,924  22 

1,298  83 

$15,223  05 
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4.  Number  of  Inmates  During  the  Year. 


White. 

Colored. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

In  Institution  October  1, 1879 

432 

105 

10 

9 
3 

Since  committed ■ 

Tisturned.  from  ticket-of-leave  .....< 

.  •  • 

Total  for  vear 

537 

.... 

13 

Discharijed 

2 

104 
5 
8 

418 

On  ticket-of. leave 

Died 

Escaned 

Remaining  Seotember  30, 1880 

13 

537 

.... 

13 

... . 

Average  number  actually  present  during  year,  427.26. 

Average  number  actually  present  during  each  month,  428.09, 
October;  428.2  November;  425.12,  December;  421.54,  January; 
425.55,  February;  421.58,  March;  422.4,  April;  429.51,  May;  431.4, 
June;  435.36,  July;  431.45,  August;  427,  September. 

Total  number  days'  board  furnished  during  year,  155,950. 
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5,    Distribution  op  Inmates  by  Counties. 


bO 

n3 

feo 

'd 

a 

9 

(3 

<u 

u 

£? 

*c 

2= 

P 

08  ,- 

p 

03     ' 

ns 

-^^ 

ns 

^   >» 

Counties. 

*3  p 

Counties, 

'O 

gi 

Is 

§1 

is 

Is 

< 

< 

< 

<1 

Adams 

1 

5 

$81  29 

1,009  15 

26  00 

329  50 

Marathon ,-. 

52  OO 

Brown 

Milwaukee 

25 

992  7^ 

Buffalo  

1 

Monroe , , 

1 
3 
1 

230  50 

Calumet 

Oconto 

294  08 

Chippewa 

Columbia 

1 

Outagamie 

Ozaukee 

600  00 

3 
2 
5 
6 

358  00 
317  00 
468  00 
140  00 

1 

39  00 

Crawford 

Pierce 

52  00 

Dane 

Polk 

62  00 

Dodge 

Portage 

Racine 

Richland   

208  00 

Door 

52  00 

151  00 

332  00 

1,415  50 

4 

514  OO 

Dunn   

2 
1 

9 

41  00 

Eau  Claire 

Rock 

6 
2 

491  50 

Fond  du  Lac.  . . . 

St.  Croix 

122  00 

Grant  

1 

316  00 

188  00 

Sauk 

1 
3 

105  70 

Green 

Slieboygan 

52  00^ 

Green  Lake 

1 

272  00 
204  00 

Vernon 

52  00 

Iowa 

Walworth 

2 

370  OO 

Jackson 

3 

204  50 

Waukesha 

1 

59  00 

Jeft'erson .  ....... 

6 

i 

3 
6 

357  00 

52  00 

110  00 

425  do 

36  50 

Waupaca  .  ..... 

260  00 

Juneau    

Waushara 

52  OQ 

Kenosha 

Winnebago. ..... 

585  75 

La  Crosse 

Wood 

60  00 

La  Favelte 

Manitowoc 

155  00 

Total 

$12,293  76. 

6.  Receipts  -and  Expenditures. 

October  20,  ISSO. 

BECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  as  per  last  report  of  treasurer. $22,084  79 

Balauce  on  hand- on  account  of  sock  factory  fund  (now 
merged  in  current  expense  fund) 2,721  72 

Received  from  sales  of  hides,  garden  and  farm  pro- 
duce, and  miscellaneous  matters,  from  October  1, 
1878,  to  September  30, 1879,  and  omitted  in  last  re- 
port         742  10 

$25,548  61 

From  State  —  for  current  expenses 19 ,967  00- 

collected  from  counties 12,819  75 

From  sales  of  socks,  mits,  hides,  farm  and  garden  produce,  and 
gtore  goods 6,835  22 

$65,170  5a 
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EXPE35^DITURES. 

Por  amusements   $466  64 

means  of  instruction.   443  81 

clothing,  tailor  shop  and  sewing  room  * 4, 786  26 

drugs,  medicines  and  medical  services ^24  20 

fuel  and  lights , 3,191  56 

house  furnishing 1 ,936  46 

laundry  expenses 692  40 

managers' expenses 914  73 

permaoent  improvement  and  repairs 3,331  77 

miscellaneous 1 ,643  48 

subsistence 14,689  91 

salaries  and  wages 15, 223  05 

expressage ; 59  75 

freight 1,184  45 

telegraph 117  83 

postage 366  91 

farm  and  barn  expenses 1 ,385  21 

stone  shop 293  41 

$51,650  7a 

Bills  for  material  for  sock  factory 3. 549  05 

Balance  on  hand  at  school  and  in  treasurer's  hands 9,970  75 


55,170  58 


INVENTORY    OF   PROPERTY   AND    ASSETS. 

Lands,  223  acres,  estimated  value $12,500  00 

Buildings  and  improvements,  estimated  value 157,500  00 

Furniture  and  fixtures 13,000  00 

Library,  775  volumes,  estimated  value 500  00 

Boilers  machinery  and  heating  apparatus,  estimated  value 2, 500  00 

Live  Stock  — 

Horses,  10,  estimated  value 1 ,000  00 

Cows,  28,  estimated  value 780  OO 

Hogs,  109,  estimated  value 1,100  00 

Beef  Cattle  — 

1  bull 50  00 

1  two-year  old 20  00 

2  yearlings 30  00 

5calves 10  00 

70  chickens  and  three  turkeys 15  00 

65  heads  mutton 

Supplies  on  hand  September  30  — 

Clothing  and  material  lor  same , 2 ,500  00 

Provisions 1 , 350  00 

Fuel 363  75 

Material  for  paint  shop 195  00 

Material  for  carpenter  shop 185  00 
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SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEFECTIVE  CLASSES. 

I.  Their  General  Purposes. —  Of  these  we  have  two  in  this 
state;  one  for  the  deaf-mutes  and  one  for  the  blind.  As  these  can- 
not be  educated  in  the  ordinary  public  schools,  the  state  provides 
special  schools  in  which  they  may  receive  the  special  instruction 
which  they  need. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case,  this  must  be  not  only  instruction 
in  book  knowledge,  but  in  everything  which  will  fit  them  to  be  self- 
supporting  and  useful  members  of  society.  The  deaf-mutes  must 
learn  language  by  special  methods.  Having  that,  they  are  capable 
of  learning  nearly  all  kinds  of  work  about  as  well  as  persons  who 
speak  and  hear.  The  blind  labor  under  a  greater  disadvantage, 
and  are  debarred  from  many  forms  of  labor.  Both,  however,  should 
be  taught  such  trades  as  they  can  profitably  follow  in  after  life. 
This  is  the  aim  of  both  our  schools  for  defectives. 

We  only  regret  that  all  the  children  for  whom  these  schools  are 
intended,  are  not  sent  to  them  or  to  similar  private  institutions. 
False  pride,  ignorance,  or  mistaken  sympathy  for  an  afflicted  child, 
prevent  many  parents  sending  their  blind  or  mute  children  away 
from  home;  and  thereby  an  irreparable  injury  is  often  done  the 
child,  in  the  loss  of  the  training  he  might  have  received,  which 
would  have  almost  compensated  for  his  calamity. 

IL    THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

1.  Changes  of  the  Year.  —  The  new  buildings  made  necessary 
by  the  fire  have  been  nearly  completed  according  to  the  plans  ap- 
proved by  the  legislature,  and  without  exceeding  the  appropriation. 

A  change  has  been  made  in  the  superintendent,  Mr.  De  Motte 
having  resigned  to  take  charge  of  a  similar  institution  in  Kansas, 
and  Mr.  J.  W.  Swiler,  an  instructor  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Insti- 
tute at  Jacksonville,  111,  having  taken  his  place,  who  seems  to  be 
excellently  adapted  for  that  work. 

The  year  has  been  an  unfavorable  one  for  the  Institution,  what 
with  the  crowded  condition  of  the  temporary  buildings  and  moviiig  . 
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into  new  quarters.  The  numbers  are  increasing,  and  the  effects  of 
the  difficulties  through  which  the  institution  has  been  passing  for 
several  years  are  passing  away,  and  we  may  hope  it  is  now  entering 
upon  a  new  era  of  prosperity. 

We  are  sorry  to  note  the  resignation  of  A.  L.  Chapin,  D.  D.,  from 
the  board  of  trustees.  His  experience  as  a  teacher  in  a  similar  in- 
stitution and  as  a  College  President,  which  office  he  has  now  filled 
longer  than  any  other  College  President  in  the  United  States,  pecu- 
liarly fitted  him  for  a  place  upon  the  board  of  trustees  of  an  edu- 
cational institution.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  governor  has 
appointed  in  his  place  Prof.  Albert  Salisbury,  of  the  Normal  School 
at  Whitewater.  Every  educational  institution  ought  to  have  a  fair 
representation  of  educational  men  on  its  governing  board. 

2.  Need  of  iNSTRUCTioisriNHoirsEivEEPrNG. —  In  this  institution 
the  boys  are  taught  several  trades.  A  printing  office  has  been 
opened  this  year  in  which  girls  can  learn  the  printer's  trade.  But 
the  great  majority  of  the  girls  educated  here,  like  the  great  ma- 
jority of  women  everywhere,  must  expect  to  follow  the  trade  of 
housekeeping. 

This  trade  the  girls  ought  to  learn,  and  learn  well,  while  at  school. 
It  will  not  do  to  take  for  granted  that  they  can  learn  it  at  home. 
Not  all  homes  teach  good  housekeeping,  and  the  best  housekeepers 
often  prefer  to  do  the  work  themselves  rather  than  take  the  trouble 
to  show  some  one  else  how.  And  in  the  case  of  deaf  mute  girls, 
the  difficulty  of  communication  with  them  make  it  certain  that  a 
large  part  of  them  will  only  learn  housekeeping  at  school. 

A  part  of  the  work  of  housekeeping  the  girls  at  Delavan  do  learn, 
but  the  most  important  part,  cooking,  is  entirely  neglected.  We 
think  that  special  arrangements  ought  to  be  made  to  teach  the 
older  girls  all  parts  of  housekeeping,  and  especially  of  cooking. 

3.  Estimates  FOR  Appropriations. —  The  board  recommend  the 
following  appropriations  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1881: 

Current  expenses $34,485  00 

Water  maia 800  00 

Coalhouse c.e.        1,000  00 

Refrigerator 1,200  00 

Rotary  oven 350  00 

$37,835  00 
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Ehehgency  Appropbiation  (approved  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Attorney  General  November  8, 1880)— 

Indebtedness  September  30 W $3,070  64 

Steam  traps 433  00 

Covering  steam  pipes 275  00 

Furniture 1,500  00 

Architect's  fees,  etc 1 ,500  36 

6,771  oa 

$44,606  oa 

A  water  main  is  recommended  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Reform,  "which  was  not  asked  for  by  the  institution,  to  guard 
against  the  danger  of  fire. 

This  institution  furnishes  no  inventory  of  property  and  assets 
this  year. 
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4.  Roster  of  Officers  and  Employees 

In  the  Service  of  the  Institution  during  the  Tear, 


Names. 


Seryices. 


W.  H  DeMolte.. 
John  W.  Swiler. . 
W.  A.  Cochrane. . 
Geo.  F.  Schilling. 

Z.  G.  McCoy 

E.  Eddy 

W.  E.  Smith 

E.  McCoy 

W.J.  Fuller 

R.  C.Ritsher 

Kate  De  Motte...' 
Kate  D.  Gates  . . . 

M.  H  liunter 

N.  E.  Derby 

A.  Broadrup 

J.  A.  Taylor 

H.  D.Ballard.... 

R.  A.  Gates 

E.  D.  Fiske 

Ruth  S  fur  levant... 

G.  M.Kelly 

Hattie  Smith 

Geo.  Mosher 

W.  D.  Paddock  . . . 

Jay  Sea'er 

Addie  Miller 

A.  Britenfcldt.... 

Tillie  Cannan 

A.  York 

Julia  Cannan 

Jennie  Slattery  . . . 
Caroline  Miller... 
Maggie  Delaney  . . 

May  Kerr 

Mary  McSweeney. 
Louise  Grauzon.. . 
Carrie  Bayerl.   . .. 

Julia  Cmnan 

Anna  Miller 

Mary  B;iggs 

John  KouU: 

Geo.  Fiske 

Jl.  Young 

R.  S.Miner 


Superictendent. . 
S  iperintendent. . 

Teacher 

Teacher  

Teacher  

Teacher  

Teacher  

Teacher  

Teacher  

Teacher  

Teacher  

Teacher  

Teacher  

Printer  

Matron 

Matron 

Physician 

Clerk 

Supervisor 

Matron's  assistant. 
Matron's  assistant. 

Usher 

Night  watch. 

Night  watch 

Laborer 

Laundress 

Cook 

Cook 

Cook 

Cook... 

Cook 

Cook 

Dining  room 

Dining  room 

Caamber  maid 

Chamber  maid 

Chamber  maid. . . , 

Dining  room.   ... 

Ironer 

Ironer 

Engineer 

Assistant  engineer 

Carpenter 

Shoemaker 


24 
24 

8 

24 
24 


24 
12 
13 
13 
10 
10 
10 
13 

to 

15 
13 
15 
15 
15 
15 
12 
12 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
12 
14 
12 
10 
10 


Yes. 

No. 


Yes. 

No. 
Yes 


No. 
Yes. 


Total ' $12,801  43 


No. 

Yes. 
No. 


as 
P5 


Time. 


$100  00 
125  00 
83  34 
83  33 
60  00 
41  06 
37  51 
33  47 
^'^  19 
27  43 

27  08 

28  47 
27  43 
12  00 
41  66 
41  66 

8  33 
35  44 
18  50 
15  00 
15  00 
12  00 
20  00 
20  00 
18  00 
15  00 
15  00 
12  00 
32  00 
12  00 
12  00 
12  00 
12  00 
12  00 
12  00 
12  00 
12  00 
12  00 
12  00 
12  00 
58  33',  12 
30  00  12 
54  16  12 
50  00  12 


12 

:i2 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
9 
3 
12 

"9 

3 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

2 

6 

6 

12 
12 
12 
12 
11 
3 


17 


1900  00 

375  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

720  00 

500  00 

450  00 

401  67 

758  33 

329  16 

243  73 

85  43 

329  16 

6  80 

374  99 

124  98 

100  00 

424  98 

222  00 

180  00 

180  00 

24  00 

120  00 

120  00 

216  00 

180  no 

180-00 

144  00 

141  60 

41  60 

4  00 
68  00 
36  00 

5  20 
2  80 

135  20 
126  80 

9(5  00 
120  00 

24  00 
700  00 
360  00 
650  00 
600  00 
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5.    NiTMBEB  OF  Inmates  Dubik'g  the  Year. 


Male. 


Fem» 


Ib- Institution  October  1, 1879. 
Since  admitted 


70 
31 


Total  for  year ^ 

Discharged ....» 

Died 

Remaining  September  30, 1880. 


101 
1 


108 


52 
1ft 


63 
4 


63 


Averags  number  actually  present  during  term  time,  132. 

Average  number  actually  present  during  each  month:  October, 
124;  November,  128;  December,  132;  January,  135;  February, 
139,  March,  138;  April,  138;  May,  137;  June,  136. 

Total  number  of  days  board  provided  inmates  during  the  time, 
34,980. 

Total  number  of  day's  board  furnished  inmates  during  vacation.. 
None. 
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6.  Distribution'  of  Inmates  by  Counties. 


Counties. 

u 

O 

O 

s 

< 

u 

5 

Adams 

3 

1 
1 
1 

. .. . 

3 

Brown 

5 

Buflalo 

a 

Calumet 

Clark 

1 

1 
1 

3 

Q 

Columbia 

3 

Dane , 

ft 

Dodgft 

5 

Dunn 

1 

!E)au  Claire 

1 

Q 

Fond  du  Lac 

5 

Grant 

7 

13 

Green , . . . 

3 

Iowa 

1 

JeflPr-rson 

5 

7 

Juneau 



1 

Kenosha 

3 

La  Crosse 

1 
1 

3 

La  Fayette 

o 

Lincoln  

1 

Manitowoc 

H 

Marathon 

1 

1 

Marinette 

1 

Milwaukee 

Monroe 

1 

10 
3 

Outagamie 

3 

6 

2 

Pierce 

Portage 

2 
1 

5 
1 

Q 

Haci  ne 

RicliiaDd 

Rock 

1 
1 
1 

"i" 

5 
3 

St.  Croix 

Sauk 

PC 

Shawano 

1 

Sheboygan 

a 

Taylor 

2 

Trempealeau 

2 

Vernon 

1 

Walworth 

2 

3 

Washington 

o 

Waukesha. 

1 

3 

Waupaca • 

1 

Winnebago 

5 

Wood 

ft 

156 
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7.  Receipts  and  Expenditures. 

RECEIPTS. 

From  State  — for  current  expenses 130,000  00 

From  State  —  special  appropriations  — 

Expenses  caused  by  fire » 14,000  00 

Buildings 65,000  00 

Boilers  and  furniture , 5,000  00 

From  clothing  for  inmates 153  57 

From  sale  of  manufactured  goods,  boots  and  shoes. . , 696  96 

Pipe  fittings 2  48 

Printing 75 

Calves 4  50 

Hogs 319  01 

Steam  pipe... •••• 28  05 

Horse 115  00 

Old  copper 31  84 

Board 22  90 

Old  brass 10  65 

Subscription  for  paper 8  35 

Cheese  dividend 7  38 

Cowhide 3  60 


$115,405  04 

expenditures. 

For  amusements  and  means  of  instruction $269  93 

Clothing  and  expenses  of  indigent  pupils 604  11 

Live  stock 318  00 

Drugs  and  medicines 50  66 

Farm  and  barn 737  42 

Fuel • 92127 

Lights  (exclusive  of  fixtures) 347  95 

House  furnishing , 4,060  15 

Laundry  expenses 1 ,  105  18 

Manufacturing  expenses  — 

Shoe  shop  .' , 1,038  16 

Cabi net  shop ^ 12  60 

Printing 121  10 

Managers,  trustees  etc 482  46 

Permanent  improvements 4,091  80 

Repairs  (ordinary) 11,362  69 

Miscellaneous 2,090  43 

Subsistence 8.060  34 

Salaries  and  wages 12,801  43 

BuildiDgfund 44,420  00 

Boiler 5,129  51 

Total  expenditures .-..  $98,025  19 

Balance 17,379  85 


$115,405  04 
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Table  Sepaeating  Expendituees  Caused  by  Fiee  feom 
Oedijstaey  Expendituees. 


Expenditures. 


Amusements  and  means  of  instruction  . 
Clothing  and  expenses  of  indigent  pupils 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Farm  and  barn 

Fuel 

House  furnishing 

Laundry  

Lights 

Live  stock 

Cabinet  shop 

Shoe  shop 

Printing 

Managers  and  trusters'  expenses 

Miscellaneous  purposes 

Permanent  improvements 

Repairs,  ordinary 

Subsistence 

Salaries  and  wages 


Totals. 


Total  charged  to  current  expenses 

Building  fund 

Boiler  and  furniture  funds 


5  CO 


I 


64  73 


3,085  72 
845  38 


1,418  47 

4,091  80 

11,008  00 


$20,514  10 


$269  33 

604  11 

50  (iO 

672  69 

921  27 

974  43 

259  80 

347  95 

318  00 

12  60 

1,038  16 

121  10 

482  46 

671  96 


354  69 

8,060  34 

12,801  43 


$27,961  58 


73 


r-.     "^ 


$269  33 

604  11 

5ti  Q6 

737  .43 

921  27 

4,060  15 

1,105  18 

347  95 

318  00 

12  60 

1,038  16 

121  10 

482  46 

2.090  43 

4.091  80 
11,362  69 

8,060  34 
12.801  43 

$48,475  68 


$48,475  68 

44,420  00 

5,129  51 


3,025  19 


16  — Char. 
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THE  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE 

BLIND. 

1.  General  Rrmaeks. —  This  institution  has  a  very  fine  and 
well  built  edifice,  whose  only  fault  is  that  it  is  too  large  for  the 
the  needs  of  so  small  a  number  of  pupils.  The  unnecessary  size 
of  the  building  adds  considerably  to  the  expense  of  carrying  on  the 
school.  The  extra  cost  comes  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  items 
of  fuel  and  lights. 

The  small  numbers  of  the  school  also  require  a  greater  number 
of  teachers  and  oflficers  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils,  thu& 
raising  the  per  capita  cost  of  salaries  and  wages. 

The  officers  and  employes  all,  with  one  exception,  board  in  the 
institution,  so  that  to  the  amount  paid  for  salaries  and  wages, 
$6,455.07,  the  board  of  officers  and  employees  for  8,588  days  should 
be  added,  and  also  the  board  of  the  Superintendent's  family. 

Under  a  special  appropriation,  a  long  sidewalk  has  been  con- 
structed which  now  connects  the  institution  with  the  city  sidewalks, 

2.  Estimates  for  Appropriations. —  The  Board  recommend  the 
following  appropriations  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1881 : 

Current  expenses $17, 500  00 

For  eoal  vault  and  painting 1, 200  00 

For  completing  ice  house 100  00 

Total $18,600  00 
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3.  Roster  of  Officers  and  Employes 

In  iJie  service  of  the  Instttution  during  the  year. 


Names. 


Mrs.  Thomas  Little  . 
Miss  Lizzie  J.  Curtis 
Miss  S.  A .  Watson  . . 
Miss  A.  J.  Hobart . . 
Miss  A.  J.  Hobart  . . 
MissII.  F.  Blinn.  .. 
Miss  Grrace  Draper. . 

KG.  Sweet j 

Mrs.  M.  D.  Jores 

Miss  M.  L.  McKibben. 
Miss  Angle  McKibben 

John  K.  VVilson 

Wm.  B.  Haney 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Hanson 

Julia  Gorham 

James  Golden 

iScott  Brown 

Walter  McLean 

Levi  McCalloch 

Minnie  Julsen 

Julia  Julsen 

Julia  Larson 

Susan  Anderson 

Sarah  Olmstead 

Florence  Shepard 

Maggie  Nelson 

Anna  Oleson 

Carrie  Olmstead 

Kate  Madden 

Bertha  Anderson 

Nettie  Olafson 

Mary  Wertz 

DinaL.  Alrick 

Mary  Oleson  .     

Lina  Simenson 

Lina  Oleson 

Bertha  Alrick 


Service. 


■5^ 


Superintendent   . . 

Matron 

Principal  teacher. 

Teacher 

Principal  teacher. 

Teacher  

Teacber  

Music  teacher  . . . 

Music  teacher 

Teach,  girls  work. 
Teach,  girls  work. 

Engineer,  etc 

Foreman  of  shop. . 
Teacher  weaving  . 
Teacher  caning. . . 

Laborer 

Laborer 

Laborer 

Laborer 

Seamstress 

Seamstress 

Cook 

Laundress   

General  work 

Chamber  work.... 
Dining  rooms...   . 

Dining  rooms 

Laundress   

Chambermaid.... 

Kitchen  girl 

Laundress   

General  work 

Dining  rooms.... 

General  work 

Dining  rooms 

T>ining  rooms 

Dining  rooms 


Yes 


No. 
Yes. 


A 

1 

a 

Time. 

o 

a 

en 

CQ 

o 

>-, 

o 

c5 

CO 

P. 

P 

$100  00 

12 

29  16% 

12 

40  00 

9 

30  00 

9 

35  00 

1 

30  00 

10 

25  00 

1 

50  00 

9 

60  00 

1 

30  00 

10 

25  00 

11 

25  00 

1 

50  00 

12 

55  00 

9 

15  00 

11 

20 

7  50 

1 

14  00 

15  00 

18  00 

16 

14  00 

13  00 

10 

15 

13  00 

10 

16 

13  00 

9 

17 

12  50 

11  00 

8  00 

3 

11  00 

11  00 

10  00 

11  00 

10  00 

10  00 

11  00 

11  00 

10  00 

11  00 

11  00 

10  00 

c  •'- 


$1,200  00 
350  00 
360  OO 
270  00 

35  oa 

300  oa 

25  oa 

450  00 

60  oa 
300  oa 
275  oa 

25  00 

600  00 

495  00 

175  00 

7  50 

78  74 

41  50 

9  60 

40  13 

136  50 

136  94 

124  00 

141  16 

18  70 

24  00 

28  97 

128  39 

10  00 
78  83 
95  40 

103  49 
99  70 
QQ  37 
48  60 

11  73 
10  26 
34  20 

$6,455  07 
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4.    NiTMBER  OF  Inmates  During  the  Year. 


On  Roll. 

Actually  Present. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

In  Institution  Oct.  1,  1879. 

Since  admitted 

Total  for  vear 

36 
4 

40 
6 

I    41 

8 

48 

.6 

1 

31 

35 

1 



1 

39 

46 

1 

. .  -• 

Died 

Remaining  Sept.  30, 1880. . 

•   34 

43 

1 

26 

1 

34 

1 

.... 

1.  Number  of  Inmates  who  remained  in  the  Institution  during  the 
entire  vacation.     None. 

2.  Number  of  inmates  who  remained  during  a  part  of  the  vaca- 
tion, 13. 

3.  Average  number  actually  present  during  term  time,  67. 

4.  Average  number  actually  present  during  year.     Not  reported. 

5.  Average  number  actually  present  during  each  month.     Not 
reported. 

6.  Total  number  of  days'  board  furnished  inmates  during  term 
time,  18,689. 

7.  Total  number  of  days' board  furnished  inmates  during  vaca- 
tion, 87  (detained  by  floods). 

8.  Total  number  of  day's  board  furnished  inmates  during  the 
year,  18,776. 
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5.     Distribution  of  Inmates  by  Counties. 


Counties. 

u 
a 

.9 

1 

Counties, 

a 

bo 

a 

'a 

Brovpn 

2 

1 
J3 
1 
3 
3 
6 
4 
8 
5 
4 
1 
4 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 

Marathon 

1 

Buffilo 

Milwaukee , , . 

3 

Calumet 

Monroe 

1 

Clark ,... 

Outagamie 

4 

Columbia 

Pepin 

1 

Crawford 

Pierce 

3 

Dane , 

Racine »... 

1 

Dodge 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Grant 

Richland 

2 

Rock , 

Walworth 

13 
3 

Green 

Washinsjton , 

1 

Iowa 

Waukesha 

Wau  paca 

1 

Jefferson 

1 

Juneau 

AVinnebaffO 

1 

Kewaunee 

Wood...: 

Total 

1 

IJa  Crosse 

La  Fayette 

Manitowoc. 

89 

6.  Receipts  and  Expenditures. 


receipts. 

From  State  — for  current  expenses $17,241  44 

From  State  —  special  appropriations 400  00 

From  clothing  for  inmates 198  84 

From  work  department 159  22 

From  sale  of  tools  and  apparatus 14  65 

From  sale  of  iron 159  77 

From  all  other  sources 26  84 

Total  receipt  for  current  expenses $17,800  76 

Total  receipts  for  special  purposes 400  00 

$18.200  76 
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EXPENDITURES. 

For  amusements 42  56 

For  means  or  instruction 538  86 

For  clothingr 158  52 

For  farm  and  barn 592  92 

For  drugs  and  medicines 85  77 

For  liquors • 

For  fuel 2,884  55 

For  lights  (exclusive  of  fixtures) 460  63 

For  house  furnishiae: 509  21 

For  laundry  expenses 196  83 

For  manufacturing  expenses ...  7142 

For  managers  and  trustees,  etc • 288  95 

For  permanent  improvements 259  40 

For  repairs  (ordinary) 231  80 

For  miscellaneous 891  08 

For  subsistence 4, 133  19 

For  salaries  and  wages 6, 455-  07 

Current  expenses $17, 800  76 

Sidewalk 343  30 

Total  expenditures , $18, 144  06 

Balance  of  special  fund  on  hand 56  70 

Balance  of  current  fund  on  hand 


$18. 200  76 

7,     Inventory  of  Property  and  Assets. 

JEJstimated 
value. 

Buildings  and  improvements 163,000  00 

Lands,  34.83  acres $3 ,500  00 

Furniture  and  fixtures 

Library  : 

Raised  Utter  books 880  00 

Common  print  books 700  00 

Boilers,  machinery,  heating  apparatus  and  plumbing 5, 000  00 

Cabinets  and  apparatus,  including  6  pianos  and  3  organs 2,800  00 

Live  Stock: 

Horses,  2 250  00 

Cows,  7 250  00 

Hogs,  9 100  00 

Supplies  on  hand,  September  30: 

Dry  goods 30  00 

Provisions 400  00 

Fuel 

All  other,  about 500  00 
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THE  STATE  INSTITUTIONS  IN  GENERAL. 

1.  Classipication  op  State  Institutions. —  We  have  six  State 
institutions.     These  may  be  arranged  in  three  classes,  according  to 
their  objects,  with  two  institutions  in  each  class,  thus: 
I.    Insane  Hospitals. 

1.  The  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  near  Madison. 

2.  The  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  near  Oshkosh, 
II.    Penal  and  Reformatory  Institutions. 

3.  The  State  Prison,  at  Waupun. 

4.  The  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  at  Waukesha. 
III.     Schools  for  Defective  Classes. 

4.  The  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Delavan. 

5.  The   Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  at 

Janesville. 

In  the  order  of  age,  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  stands  first,  adopted  by  the  State  in  1850.  Close  after  it 
comes  the  State  Prison,  opened  in  1851,  and  the  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  adopted  by  the  state  in  1852.  Then  after  an  in- 
terval comes  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  and  the  State  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  both  opened  in  1860.  And  youngest  of  all  is  the 
Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  opened  for  patients  in  1873. 

In  the  order  of  size  they  stand  as  follows: 

1.  The  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  with  an  average  of  550  pa- 
tients the  past  year. 

2.  The  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  with  an  average  of  529 
patients. 

3.  The  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  with  an  average  of  427  boys. 

4.  The  State  Prison,  with  an  average  of  304  prisoners. 

5.  The  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  with  an  average  of  132 
pupils. 

6.  The  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  with  an  aver- 
age of  67  pupils. 

If  arranged  according  to  the  cost  for  ordinary  expenses,  omitting 
ithe  cost  of  the  new  buildings  at  Delavan,  the  order  would  be  the 
same. 
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2.  FiN^A:c;rciAL  Managemen-t  op  State  Institutions.  —  One  of 
these  institutions,  the  State  Prison,  has  been  carried  on  for  some 
years,  and  can  be  carried  on  the  coming  year  without  an  appropri- 
ation from  the  State  Treasury.  This  is  not  because  the  State 
Prison  is  self-supporting,  but  because  it  has  been  living  upon  its 
capital  accumulated  before  the  contract  system  was  adopted.  All 
the  rest  need  an  annual  appropriation  from  the  legislature.  The 
questions  relating  to  the  financial  management  of  each  of  these  in- 
stitutions become,  then,  very  important  questions  for  the  legisla- 
ture and  for  the  people.  To  aid  in  the  study  of  these  questions, 
the  following  comparative  tables  have  been  prepared  in  this  officer- 
in  addition  to  the  financial  reports  from  the  several  institutions, 
which  have  been  already  given.  These  tables  are  based  upon  the 
full  analyzed  reports  made  directly  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Reform  and  are  the  results  of  a  laborious  and  careful  compar- 
ison of  these  reports  with  themselves  and  with  each  other. 

It  has  been  a  very  great  hindrance  to  this  work  that  the  most  of 
these  institutions  are  so  slow  in  reporting  to  this  Board.  Only  one 
report,  that  of  the  State  Prison,  came  in  within  a  month  after  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  the  reports  of  three  state  institutions 
were  still  due  on  the  first  of  December,  when  our  report  ought  to 
have  been  ready  for  the  press.  The  last  report  was  only  received 
in  proper  shape  on  Christmas  day. 

The  report  this  year  from  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  de- 
serves special  commendation  for  its  fullness  and  clearness. 

From  the  State  Prison  we  received  two  reports,  one  for  the  three 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  H.  N.  Smith  was  warden,  and 
one  for  the  last  nine  months  of  the  year  in  which  Col.  G.  W.  Carter 
has  been  warden. 

We  give,  as  a  matter  of  information  never  published  before, 
tables  showing  the  total  cost  of  all  state  institutions  from  the  first. 

The  following  comparative  tables  have  been   prepared  this  year. 

1.  A  table  showing  the  expenditures  of  each  institution  for  all 
purposes  during  the  financial  year,  analyzed  under  a  large  number 
of  headings,  to  show  the  classes  of  expenditures  and  the  amount  of 
each  class  in  each  institution.     A  glance  across  the  page  on  any 
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line  of  expenditures  will  show  how  the  institutions  compare  with 
each  other  in  that  particular  item. 

2.  A  comparative  tabie  showing  the  total  cost  per  capita^  annu- 
ally and  weekly;  and  the  cost  per  capita^  annually  and  weekly,  on 
the  four  main  items  of  subsistence,  salaries  and  wages,  fuel  and 
lights,  and  clothing.  The  per  capita  cost  of  the  same  items  in  the 
Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for  Girls  is  also  given,  in  the  same 
table,  which  is  suggestive  of  the  difference  of  economy  in  the  man- 
agement of  private  and  state  institutions. 

This  table  is  based  upon  the  current  expenses  of  these  institu- 
tutions  as  shown  by  their  own  reports,  after  deducting  everything 
which  was  in  the  nature  of  a  permanent  improvement,  whether 
paid  for  out  of  special  appropriations  or  out  of  the  general  fund. 

3.  A  comparative  table  of  quantities  purchased  and  prices  paid 
for  certain  leading  staple  articles  at  different  institutions. 

4.  A  comparative  table  of  salaries  and  wages  paid  at  each  state 
institution. 

Besides  these  comparative  tables,  we  also  publish  here  as  a  mat- 
ter of  information,  a  table  showing  the  special  appropriations  made 
last  year,  and  the  amounts  remaining  in  the  state  treasury  to  their 
credit,  September  30,  188.0.  To  this  we  add  the  amount  remaining 
to  their  credit  for  current  expenses.  And  we  close  with  a  table 
showing  the  estimates  for  appropriations  presented  to  this  Board 
by  each  State  institution  and  the  appropriations  recommended  by 
this  Board. 

3.  Total  Cost  of  State  Institutions. —  The  following  tables 
of  the  total  cost  of  each  State  institution  have  been  prepared  in 
the  ofBce  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  use  in  this  report.  Thanks 
are  due  to  Secretary  Warner  and  his  clerical  force  for  this  and 
other  courtesies.  It  was  found  impossible,  in  the  case  of  some  of 
the  institutions,  to  separate  the  current  expenses  from  the  permanent 
improvements,  and  therefore  to  secure  uniformity  no  separation  is 
made  between  these  items  of  expenditure.  The  amounts  collected 
from  the  counties  are  included  in  these  tables,  because  it  all  comes 
from  taxation  upon  the  people  of  the  State  in  either  form. 
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STATE  HOSPITAIi  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

In  the  year  1880 $161,184  03 

1879 138.34124: 

1878 109,689  11 

1877. 128,869  64 

1876 121,784  04 

1875 126,554  76 

1874 96,567  08 

1873 119,438  15 

1872 103,096  37 

1871 85,450  00 

1870 101, 200  00 

1869 106 , 000  00 

1868 103,500  00 

1867 120,000  00 

1866 51,500  00 

1 865 42 ,  500  00 

1864 42,500  00 

1 863 28 , 500  00 

1862 57,538  90 

1861. 60,36177 

1860 52,477  51 

1859 52,195  36 

1858 39.376  87 

1854 1,500  00 

Total $2,050,124  83 


In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  sums  were  appropriated 
and  virtually  squandered  in  the  first  effort  to  establish  a  "  Lunatic 
Asylum,"  in  this  State: 

In  the  year  1854 $1,700  00 

1855 11,985  16 

1856....... 2,000  00 

1857. 10,144  03 

Total $25,829  19 


In  1854,  the  sum  of  $1,500  was  paid  for   land,  still  used  as  the 
site  of  the  State  Hospital,  which  is  therefore  included  above. 
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northern  hospital  for  the  insane. 

In  the  year  1880..... $114,846  13 

1879 117,463  03 

1878 119,443  27 

1877 148,674  17 

1876 146,807  76 

1875 210 ,  582  16 

1874. 128, 263  97 

1873  198,677  21 

1 872 173 ,  891  55 

1871 65,119  78 

1870 3,06146 

Total $1,426,830  49 


STATE  prison. 

In  the  year  1878 $6,000  00 

1877 39,078  50 

1876 16,257  50 

1875 46,34154 

1874 49,668  39 

1873 45,550  47 

1872 52,928  00 

1871 99,990  67 

1870 40,000  00 

1869 40 ,000  00 

1868 59,796  00 

1867 40,204  00 

1866 44,000  00 

1865 35,500  00 

1864 41,371  55 

1863 30,900  00 

1862 , 26, 609  87 

1861 24,504  13 

1860 31 ,796  24 

1859 49,783  00 

1858 47,245  17 

1857 15,000  00 

1856 49,686  76 

1855 26, 206  69 

1854..  „ 43,103  08 

1853 12 ,  106  02 

1852 17 ,727  90 

1851 5, 000  00 

Total $1,036,655  48 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

In  the  year  1880 $35,619  25 

1879 61,350  00 

1878 41,344  50 

1877 73,347  50 

1876 54,277  00 

1875 51,750  00 

1874 40,438  50 

1873 65,515  00 

1873 48,206  00 

1871.... 47.228  00 

1870 41,437  00 

1869 29,273  00 

1868 39,730  50 

1867 44,75150 

1866 61,092  50 

1865 22,825  50 

1864 , 12,004  50 

1863 8,750  00 

1 862 6 ,  500  00 

1861 11,895  67 

1860 18,500  00 

1859 3,920  00 

1858 11,080  00 

1857 5,000  00 


$836,035  92 


INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

In  the  year  1880... $80,513  02 

1879 30,000  00 

1878 25,375  00 

1877 42,083  30 

1876 34.  666  64 

1875 36, 125  00 

1874 40,50000 

1873 23,737  25 

1872 •. 39,893  75 

1871 26,932  00 

1870 84,176  00 

1869 33,000  00 

1868 56,947  16 

1 867 37, 299  00 

1866 35,250  00 

1865 13,000  00 

1864 16,175  00 

1863 14,075  CO 

1862; 12,450  00 

1861 13,500  00 

1860 , 19,800  00 

1859 25,050  00 

1858 25,000  00 

1857 24,300  00 

1856. 7,446  00 

1855 6,554  00 

1854 1,750  00 

1853 2,250  00 

Total $757,848  18 
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INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

In  the  year  1880 $11,592  59 

1879 19 , 380  00 

1878... 15,135  00 

1877 77,750  00 

1876 55,000  00 

1875 85,878  00 

1874 23,175  00 

1873 20,875  00 

1873 25,225  50 

1871 21,798  00 

1870 48,300  00 

1869 58 ,  500  00 

1868 41 ,  000  00 

1867 13,000  00 

1866 28,250  00 

1865 13  500  00 

1864 19,250  00 

1863 13,225  25 

1862 8,850  00 

1861 11,000  00 

1860 11,700  00 

1859 18, 325  00 

1858 ,...  22,682  13 

1857 11,668  76 

1856 19,000  00 

1855 14,000  00 

1854 4, 905  84 

1853 1,500  00 

1852 7,500  00 

Total $722,146  07 


soldiers'  orphans'  home. 

In  the  year  1880 $259  50 

1879.. '        935  45 

1878 5,000  00 

1817 3,700  00 

1876 4.750  00 

1875 9,999  04 

1 874 23 ,  826  64 

1873 28,193  69 

1872 18,156  72 

1871 42,472  70 

1870 60,733  90 

1869 49,038  51 

1868 43,985  49 

1867 47,043  58 

1866 28,833  65 

Total $366,984  87 
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BECAPITULATIOBT. 

«  Lunatic  Asylum  "  (1854-1857) $25 ,829  19 

Sl»te.Hospital  for  tbe  Insane  (1854-1880) 2,050,124  83 

]SrorthenKH"ospital  for  the  Insane  (1870-1880) 1,426,830  49 

State  Prison  (18&lc-1878) 1,036,655  48 

Industrial  School  for  Bq^s  (1857-1880) 836 ,035  92 

Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  I>»BQ,b  (1853-1880) 757, 848  18 

Institute  for  the  Blind  (1852-1880? 722, 146  07 

Soldiers'  Orphan's  Home  (1866-1880)  . . . .  • 366 ,984  87 

Grand  total $7,222,456  03 
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Table  VI. —  Special  Appeopeiations. 


Appropri 
ated. 


Expended 


Balance 
Sep.  80,  '80 


State  Hospital  fou  the  Insane. 

Closets  and  bath  rooms  in  wards 

Covering  steam  pipes 

New  floors 

New  wash  basins  and  sinks 

Medical  library 

Changing  steam  pipes,  and  now  radiators 

Total  (all  drawn  April  22,  1880) 

NoTiTiiERN  Hospital  for  the  Insane.* 

Water  supply 

New  pipe  and  hose 

Weigh  scales , 

Enlarging  dry  room 

Storm  windows 

Boarding  house 


$1,000  00 

1.500  00 

1,500  00 

900  00 

500  00 

2, COO  00 


$525  28 


1,280  10 
547  27 
152  09 

2,000  00 


$474  1% 

1,500  00 

213  90 

325  73 

347  31 


$7,400  00 


$4,538  34 


$2,861  66 


$15,000  00 

1,300  00 

800  00 

500  00 

900  00 

1.500  00 


Total  (all  drawn  April  24,  1880). 

State  Prison. 
No  appropriations 


$20,000  00 


Industrial  School  for  Boys. 
No  special  appropriations. . . . . 


Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind. 
Complet'g  sidewalk  and  buiUVg  ice  house 

Purchase  of  land 

Payment  ot  account  with  State  Prison. 


Total 


Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

New  buildings c   .. 

New  boilers  and  furniture 


Total. 


$1,200  00 
400  00 
123  42 


$1,723  42 


$5,448  08 

1,298  41 

799  96 

499  52 

899  92 


59,551  92 

1  59 

04 

48 

08 

1,500  00 


$8,945  S9  $11,054  11 


$343  30 


$343  30 


$856  70 
400  00 
123  43 


$1,380  13 


$65,000  00  $44. 420  00  $20, 580  00 
5,000  00  5,129  51   -129  51 


$70,000  00 $49,549  51 $20,450  49 


♦By  an  error,  rot  diFCOvored  till  too  ^a'e  f<ir  correction  in  the  proper  place,  the  amonnt 
remaining  unexpended  September  30  tif  t be  ppecinl  ♦ppropriation  lo  the  Nuilhern  Hogpital 
is  given,  on  pane  208,  as  15,483.08,  inslcdd  of  $8,945  89,  liio  true  balance. 
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The  amount  appropriated  to  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind  was  drawn  as  follows: 

October  1 $400  Of> 

November  4 800  OO 


Total $1,200  00 

Balance  not  drawn 523  43- 


To  the  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  as  follows: 

June  5,  for  building $4 , 000  00 

June  26,  for  boilers  and  furniture ....        5,000  00 

July  7,  for  building 7,500  00 

July  27,  for  building 10,000  00 

Sept. —,  for  building 15,000  00 

Total  drawn  in  financial  year $41 ,500  00^ 

Oct.  1,  for  building $  10,000  00 

Nov.  4,  for  building 5,000  00 

Dec.  24,  for  building 13, 500  00 

Total  drawn  since  September  30 28, 500  CO 

Total $70,000  00" 


The  following  are  the  balances  of  appropriations  due  state  insti- 
tutions September  30, 1880: 

Wisconsin  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  current  expenses $42, 013  13- 

Northern  H  spital  for  the  Insane,  current  expenses 35,803  43 

Institute  for  tlie  Blind,  current  expenses $13, 142  41 

land 400  00 

•  walk  and  ice  house 1,200  00 

debt 123  42 


Instiiute  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  current  expenses  ....    $17, 486  98 

building 28,500  00 


14, 665  8a 


45,986  9a 


Industrial  School  for  Boys,  current  expenses 12, 786  75- 


At  the  end  of  the  calendar  year,  December  31, 1880,  the  follow- 
ing amounts  of  the  above  still  remained  in  the  state  treasury  un- 
drawn by  the  several  institutions: 

State  Hospital,  current  expenses $4, 031  88 

Northern  Hospital,  current  expenses 5, 572  65 

Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  current  expenses 1 ,834  46 

Institution  fur  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  current 

expenses $6, 932  13 

Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  land 400  00 

debt 123  42 

= 7,455  5& 
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9.  Estimates  for  State  Institutions. 

STATE  hospital  FOB  THE  INSANE. 

Asked.    Becomm  ended. 

Current  expenses $80,326  00  |7o,646  00 

To  complete  heating  apparatus 15,100  00  15,000  00 

To  cement  basement 1,500  00  1,500  00 

To  underdrain  grounds 1,000  00     

To  rebuild  laundry  wall 600  00  600  00 

For  medical  library 500  00  500  00 

For  fire  proof  food  elevator  flues 3, 000  00  3.000  00 

For  new  boiler  and  buildings 5,000  00  5,000  00 

$106,926  00  $101,246  00 


800  00 
3,890  00 
3,610  00 
6  400  00 

800  00 
3,890  00 
3,610  00 

400  00 

2,000  00 

$87,419  67 

$78,619  67 

northern  hospital  for  the  insane. 

AifTced.    Becommended. 

Current  expenses , $70,319  67    $70,319  67 

For  farm  and  grounds .,  ...... 

For  pump  and  fixtures 

For  tire  main  aod  hydrant 

For  stand  pipe 

To  make  changes  in  water  pipes  for  staad  pipe. . 
For  new  coal  house 


state  prison. 
No  appropriation  needed. 

industrial  school  for  boys. 

Asked.    JRecommended, 

Current  expenses $40,892  46  $40,892  46 

For  carpenter  and  paint  shop 4,000  00  4 ,000  00 

For  completing  family  building  No.  10 8,000  00  8,000  00 

For  hospital  building 6,000  00 

For  stone  sidewalks 500  00  500  00 

For  machinery  for  laundry 1,000  90  1,0(0  00 

For  paints  and  oils 600  00  600  00 

For  well  and  water  supply 1,000  00  1,000  00 

For  reseating  assembly  room 250  00  250  00 


$62,242  46    $56,342  46 


insiitute  for  deaf  and  dumb. 

Asked.    Recommended, 

Current  expenses $34,485  00  $34,485  00 

Watermain. 8C0  00 

Coal  house 2,000  00  1 ,000  00 

Refrigerator   1,500  00  1,200  00 

Rotary  oven 350  00  350  00 

Emergency  appropriation 6,771  00  6, 771  00 

Total $45,106  00  $44,606  00 
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rNSTITITTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OP  THE  BLIND. 

Current  expenses $17,500  00    $17,500  00 

Coal  vault  and  painting 1,200  00        1,200  00 

For  completing  ice  house 100  00  100  00 

Total $18,800  00    $18,800  00 

RECAPITULATION. 

AsJced,   Recommended, 

State  Hospital  for  the  Insane ...  $106,926  00  $101,246  00 

Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane 87,419  07      78,6!9  67 

Indu.nrial  School  for  Boys 62,242  46      56,342  46 

lustilute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 45 ,  106  00      44 ,606  00 

Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 18, 800  00      18,800  00 

Total  asked  for $320  494  13 

Total  recommended  by  the  Board $299,614  13 

Difference  between  estimates  of  institutions  and  recommenda- 
tions of  this  Board,  $20,880.00. 

STATE    INSANE. 

In  our  report  for  1878,  we  said  in  regard  to  claims  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  insane  in  our  state  hospitals  not  justly  chargeable 
to  any  particular  county: 

If  it  becomes  the  settled  policy  of  the  state  to  pay  such  claims  when  estab- 
lished, provision  should  be  made  by  law  for  fully  inquiring  into  their  justice 
and  ascertaining  all  the  facts  connected  therewith  to  the  end  that  the  state 
may  be  protected,  and  at  the  same  time  no  injustice  be  done  to  the  counties 
applying  for  relief. 

Last  winter  a  Jaw  was  enacted  requiring  all  such  claims  to  be 
presented  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform  for  investi- 
gation, before  being  presented  to  the  legislature. 

But  one  such  claim  has  come  before  the  Board  this  year,  the  one 
from  Ozaukee  county,  the  record  of  which  is  given  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Board  in  the  first  part  of  this  report. 
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SEMI-STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

1.  Gener^lL  Remarks. —  There  are  three  institutions  which, 
from  their  importance  aad  from  the  peculiar  relations  each  sustains 
to  the  state,  may  be  called  by  coining  a  new  term,  semi-state 
institutions.     These  are, 

1.  The  Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for  Girls^  whose  buildings 
have  been  erected  by  the  state  on  ground  donated  by  the  city  of 
Milwaukee,  and  the  title  to  whose  real  estate  is  vested  in  the  state 
but  which  is  managed  by  a  board  of  ladies  in  Milwaukee  without 
any  state  aid  for  current  expenses. 

2.  The  House  of  Correction  at  Milwauhee^  which  is  owned  and 
managed  by  Milwaukee  county,  but  which  receives  all  state  pris'* 
oners  from  Mdwaukee  county  except  those  sentenced  for  life. 

3.  The  Milwaukee  OouYity  Insane  Asylum  —  recently  con- 
structed, whose  Board  of  trustees  are  partly  appointed  by  the  State 
and  partly  by  the  county,  and  the  cost  of  whose  buildings  and  of 
maintaining  whose  inmates  are  paid  partly  by  the  state  and  partly 
by  the  county. 

The  following  table  of  per  capita  cost  will  be  of  interest,  espe- 
cially when  compared  with  the  corresponding  table  for  state  insti- 
tutions on  page  255. 

2.  Comparative  Table  of  Per  Capita  Cost. 


Total  Cost 
PER  Capita. 

Subsistence 
per  Capita. 

Salaries  and 
Wages  per 
Capita. 

Fuel  and 
Lights  per 
Capita. 

< 

1 

Annually. 

i 

S3 

a 

a 
< 

1 

a 
a 
< 

1^ 

Indus'l  School 
for  Girls.... 

House  of  Cor- 
rection   

Milwaukee  Co. 
Insane  Asy- 
lum 

92.46t\, 
162.66 

102.511^ 

1.76^- 
3.14 

1.93 

28.73M 
51.61 

27:52 

.55 
.98K 

.52^ 

22.37 
63.64 

69.84 

.43 
1.21K 

1.33 

8.51M 
18.74 

2O.O61V 

.16 
.36 

.38 
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THE  WISCONSIN  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

I.  Ge:s"ebal  Remarks. —  This  institution,  originally  known  as 
the  Milwaukee  Industrial  School,  is  managed  by  a  board  of  ladies. 

This  institution  is  most  excellently  managed,  and  of  itself  is  a 
standing  proof  of  the  capabilities  of  women.  Compared  with  any 
or  all  the  state  institutions  it  is  more  economically  managed,  and 
with  as  good  results  for  the  inmates. 

During  the  year  an  addition  to  the  building  has  been  constructed 
from  a  state  appropriation,  with  an  expenditure  of  $14,024.20  of 
the  appropriation  of  $15,000.  The  institution  has  received  from 
counties  $6,404.05,  and  from  donations,  $1,026.72. 

The  following  tables  are  taken  from  their  report  to  this  Board. 
Little  boys  are  received  and  kept  till  ten  years  old,  which  accounts 
for  the  column  of  males  in  the  table  of  inmates.  This  table  shows 
that  the  numbers  are  rapidly  increasing,  and  will  soon  fill  the 
building. 

We  heartily  indorse  the  management  of  the  institution,  and  hope 
it  will  remain  unchanged. 

The  president  of  the  board  is  Mrs.  W.  P.  Lynde,  formerly  a 
member  of  this  Board,  and  the  other  trustees  are  ladies  in  Mil- 
waukee, eminently  qualified  for  that  trust  by  their  character,  ex- 
perience, ability,  and  social  position.  There  is  an  auditing  com- 
mittee of  gentlemen. 

The  superintendent  is  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Rockwell,  a  lady  in  every 
way  qualified  for  this  work. 

There  is  a  special  fitness  in  an  industrial  school  for  girls  being 
managed  by  a  board  of  trustees  and  a  superintendent  who  are 
themselves  mothers,  and  who  unite  with  a  practical  experience  of 
the  world  a  knowledge  of  the  needs  and  the  feelings  of  girls  not 
apt  to  be  possessed  by  women  who  are  not  mothers. 
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2.    Number  op  Inmates  During  the  Year. 


On  Roll. 


White.        Colored 


M. 


F. 


M, 


F. 


In  institution  November  1, 1879 

Since  admitted 

Total  for  year  

Discharged 

Died 

Remaining  October  31, 1880 


12 
18 
30 
5 
2 
23 


55 

61 

116 

31 


83 


Average  number  actually  present  during  year,  87, 
Average  number  actually  present  during  each  month:     Novem- 
ber, 72;    December,  74;    January,  74;    February,  76;    March,  79;- 
April,  82;  May,  86;  June,  84;    July,  93;    August,  98;    September, 
102;  October,  106. 

Total   number  of  days'  board  furnished   inmates   during  year^ 
31,842. 
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3.  Distribution  of  Committed  Inmates  by  Counties. 


Brown  , 

Calumet 

Columbia  . . . , 

Dane , .. . 

Dodge 

Dunn 

Eau  Claire  , . 
Fond  du  Lac 

Iowa 

Jefferson 

Kewaunee 

La  Crosse  . . . 
Marathon  . . . 
Milwaukee  .. 

Monroe 

Oaiagamie  . . 

Racine 

Rock 

Sheb  jygan.. . 

Taylor 

Waukesha  . . 
Winnebaa:o  .. 
Wood  . .  r. . . . 


Counties. 


o 


22 


3 

•a  . 

•a  cs 

a  a 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

"3' 
1 

1 
1 
26 
1 
3 
1 
1 


!^fl 


$170  34 

368  19 

43  29 

460  30 

16  07 
471  04 
530  70 
162  14 
130  70 
557  S5 

25  36 
95  35 
33  03 
3,745  89 
12  14 
711  C5 

17  50 
209  U4 


490  71 
347  49 

68  03 
468  94 
161  79 


4.  Educational  Statistics. 

Number  in  first  division Id) 

Number  in  second  division 64 

Number  in  third  division 23 

Too  young  for  classitication 4 

Total 109 

Studies  in  first  division  —  Fifth  Reader.  Arithmetic,  beyond 
fractions.     Geography.     Grammar.     U.  S.  History. 

Studies  in  second  division  —  Fourth  and  Third  Readers.  Arith- 
metic, to  fractions.     Geography.     Oral  Grammar. 

Studies  in  third  division  —  Second  and  First  Readers.  Element- 
ary Arithmetic  and  Geography.    Alphabet  and  Kindergarten  work. 

Composition,  Writing  and  Drawing  in  first  and  second  divisions. 
18— Chab. 
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5.  Receipts  and  Expenditures. 

receipts, 

From  state  — special  appropriations $15»000  00 

From  state  —  collected  from  counties 6,404  05 

From  board  of  inmates 718  83 

From  sale  of  manufactured  goods 693  08 

Collections  and  donations 1,026  73 

Entertainments 5  39 

Goods  sold 3561 

Bills  refunded 28  10 

Total - ^ $33,811  78 


EXPENDITURES. 

Means  of  instruction $178  26 

Clotbin.n; 934  16 

DruL'S  and  medicines . .   54  19 

Fuel  anJ  lights 740  91 

House  furnishing » 328  61 

Laundry  expenses 20  00 

Manulacturina  expenses 60  51 

Peimancnt  improvements 14,024  20 

Repairs  (ordinary). 922  24 

Miscellane  us 389  93 

Hubsisttnc*^..     . 2,499  89 

Salaries  hud  wages 1,946  01 

Total $22,098  90 

G.    Inventory  op  Property  and  Assets. 

Esftmnted 
Value. 

La*- ds»,  nearly  ten  acres $10,000  00 

Buildings  andimprovements 27,700  00 

Furnituie  and  fixtures 2,500  00 

Library,  275  volum  s,  old 20  00 

Boilers,  machinery  and  heating  apparatus  (included  in  estimates 

of  building) 

Cabinet^  and  apparatus .... 

Livtij  Stock  — 

Horses  —  number,  two  . ; ^7o  00 

Cows— number,  tnree 100  00 

SuppLTKS  on  Hand  Oct.  31  — 

Clothing,  etc.,  in  wear 1 ,000  25 

Provisions ^^^  ?^ 

Fuel 25  00 

Vehicles l'^^  00 

Implements  and  tools ^^^  8*^ 
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THE  MILWAUKEE  HOUSE  OF  CORRECTION. 

1.  General  Remarks. — ^The  investigation  conducted  by  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform,  the  results  of  which  were 
published  in  our  last  annual  report,  led  to  an  immediate  and  thor- 
ough change  in  the  management  of  this  institution.  During  the 
past  year  the  members  of  the  Board  and  the  Secretary  have  visited 
the  House  of  Correction  separately  and  together  on  several  occa- 
sions, and  have  satisfied  themselves  that  there  has  been  a  great 
change  for  the  better. 

The  buildings  have  beea  generally  renovated  and  the  vermin  ex- 
pelled. A  bath  room  has  bjen  constructed  and  a  gang  of  the  con- 
victs is  bathed  each  evening.  Light  has  been  provided  in  the  cell 
room  so  that  prisoners  can  read  \n  their  cells;  a  library  obtained  by 
expending  the  "  gate  money,"  and  additional  volumes  are  being 
obtained  with  the  same  means. 

The  Sundays  are  occupied  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations, and  music,  readings,  lectures  in  the  forenoon  and  visits 
from  friends  in  the  afternoons;  religious  services  each  Thursday 
evening.  The  striped  uniforms  so  fast  as  they  wear  out  are  being 
dispensed  with.  The  beef  is  bought  by  the  side  and  the  discrimi- 
nation between  ''  prisoners  meat  "  and  J*'  officers  meat  "  is  done 
away. 

We  are  pleased  with  the  present  management  of  the  prison  and 
regard  it  fairly  reformatory. 

The  following  tables  have  been  furnished  by  the  inspector.  Col. 
F.  J.  Ries,  and  of  themselves  testify  to  an  efficient  system  of  book- 
keeping, which  our  observation  confirmed.  We  also  add  a  table  of 
arrests  furnished  by  Hon.  Julius  Meiswinkel,  clerk  of  the  municipal 
court. 

2.  AxxiTAL  Report  to  this  Board  op  the  Mtlwaukee  House  of 

Correction, 

From  September  30,  1879,  to  October  1, 1880. 

Material  of  which  the  building  is  constructed Brick . 

Date  of  erection 1865 

Original  cost  and  improvements $136, 912  18 
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Number  of  cells 

dumber  of  prisoners  who  can  be  properly  accommodated 

Total  cost  to  the  county  for  keeping  and  boarding  prisoners  for 

the  9  months  ending  December  15,  187y $14,019  11 

a)educt  net  earnings  of  chair  shop 7, 399  28 

-Net  cost  to  county , 


160 
160 


6,619  13 


Cost  of  board  per  week  for  each  prisoner,  exclusive  of  earnings 
of  chair  shop,  $3.01. 

Prisoners  are  employed  in  chair  shop  and  other  work  about  the 
prison. 

PRISON  STATISTICS. 

Annual  report  of  the  year  commencing  Octoher  1,  1879,  and  ending  Sepfembsr^O^ 
1880,  oftJie  admisaions,  discharges,  sex^  race  and  nationality  of  the  inmates 
of  the  Milwaukee  House  of  Correction. 


a 

D 

03 
"5 

P 

Sb 

< 

123 

561 
368 

929 

890 
5 

895 
157 

Men. 

Women. 

Items. 

0) 

a 
I 

115 

533 
326 

859 

824 
4 

828 
146 

Nation- 
ality. 

Race. 

0) 

a 

H 
r" 

8 

Na- 

tional 

ity. 

Race. 

6 
> 

1 

53 

271 
141 

412 

375 
3 

378 
87 

d 

1 
62 

262 

]85 

447 

449 

1 

450 
59 

6 
114 

QJ 

O 
1 

1 
\^ 

3 

18 
22 

40 

35 

1 

36 

7 

fat 

'S 
c 
pR 

5 

10 
20 

30 

31 

31 

4 

$ 

8 

27 
42 

69 

65 

1 

66 
11 

o 

'o 
Q 

Present  October  1, 1879 

Add  admitted  (first  time) 

Add  readmiited 

523 
325 

848 

817 
4 

821 
141 

10 
1 

11 

7 
7 
5 

28 
42 

70 

1 
67 

11 

1 

Total  addition   

1 

Dpdnct  discharffcd 

1 

Opdnrt  p<5Paned   

Total  deduction 

1 

Present  September  30, 1880 
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Crime  or  Offense  of  Prisoners  Received. 


Drunk  aud  disorderly 

Drunk 

Disorderly 

Vagrancy 

Larceny,  grand 

Larceny,  petit 

Keeping  disorderly  b ouse 

Carrying  concealed  weapons  . .    

Forgery 

Burglary 

False  pretenses 

Embezzlement 

Selling  liquor  without  license 

Receiving  stolen  goods 

Aiding  prisoners  to  escape  from  jail 

Assault  and  battery 

Rape 

Breaking  and  entering:  vessel 

Resisting  officer 

Manslaughter,  first  degree 

Indecent  exposure  of  peison 

Horse  stealing 

Violating  section  5438,  U.  S.  Revised  Statutes 

rTotal 


Male.i  Fem. 


Total. 


391 

160 

76 

36 

17 

79 

2 

7 

3 

23 

4 

3 

1 

4 

1 

39 

1 

1 

3 

1 

5 

1 

1 


35 

8 

11 

2 

2 

10 

1 


859 


70 


42a 

168 

87 
38 
19 

89 
3 

7 
t> 

23 
4 
S 
1 
4 
1 

40 
1 
1 
3 
1 
5 
1 
I 


929 


How  Discharged. 


By  order  of  court 

By  order  of  supreme  court 

By  paying  fine  and  costs 

By  commutation 

By  expiration  of  sentence 

By  Governor's  pardon 

By  order  of  justice 

Transferred  to  county  hospital 

Transferred  to  Milwaukee  County  Insane  Hospital. 
Escaped 


Total. 


Male.;  Fem. 


153 
i 
6 

59 
597 


828 


11 


2 
52 


Total. 


67 


164 

1 

6 

61 

649 
6 
1 
1 
1 
5 


895 
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Age  of  prisoners  received. 


From  10  to  20  years  of  age  . 
From  20  to  80  years  of  age 
From  30  to  40  years  of  age 
-From  40  to  50  years  of  age 
From  50  to  60  years  of  age 
From  CO  to  70  years  of  age 
Over  70  years  of  age 


Total. 


Male 

Fem. 

69 

10 

318 

22 

258 

29 

133 

7 

60 

2 

18 

3 

859 

70 

Total. 


79 

340 

287 

140 

62 

18 

3 

929 


How  many  times  committed. 


How  often  com- 
mitted. 


1st  time. 
2d  time. 
3d  time. 
4th  t^me. 


5th  1 

6th  t 

7iht 

8th  t 

9th  t 

10th  t 

11th  t 

12th  t 

13th  t 

14th  t 

15th  t; 

16th  t: 


me. 
me 
me. 
me. 
me. 
me 
me 
me. 
me. 
me. 
me. 
me. 


Totals. 


Male. 

Fem. 

Total. 

538 

28 

566 

149 

7 

156 

55 

8 

63 

22 

4 

26 

23 

6 

29 

11 

5 

16 

10 

1 

11 

11 

2 

13 

6 

1 

7 

4 

3 

7 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

4 

5 

5 

1 

1 

How  often  ccm- 
mitted. 


17th 

19lh 

20th 

21st 

23d 

24th 

25th 

26th 

27ih 

28th 

29th 

35th 

36th 

37th 

38th 

39th 


me. 
me. 
me. 
me. 
me. 
me. 
me. 
me. 
me. 
me. 
me. 
me. 
me. 
me. 
me. 
me. 


Male. 


859 


Fem. 


70 


Total. 


929 


Male. 

Fem. 

Total. 

riAtholip.fi , .. .. 

462 

317 

4 

76 

40 
22 

**"8 

502 

Protestants  . •••.••••...•..•..••• 

339 

je\(^s ••• 

4 

No  religion 

84 

Total 

859 

70 

929 
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Social  Relatiom, 


Male. 

Fern. 

Total. 

Married    

205 

603 

48 

11 

29 

24 

13 

5 

234 

Single . . .  o 

007 

^  ido wed , 

52 

Divorced 

16 

Total.... 

859  i      70 

1 

929 

Educational  during  nine  months  commencing  December  15,  1879;   ?io    record 

being  kept  before. 


Male. 

Fern. 

Total. 

Kead  and  write ..,, 

G13 
84 

44 
7 

G57 

Not  read  and  wiite ..,„»«„.... 

91 

Total 

097 

51 

748 

3.  Per  Capita  Cost  From  December  1, 1879,  to  December  1, 1880. 

Furnished  by  the  Inspector. 

Average  number  on  hand  per  day ...     114 


o 
O 
03 

1 

< 

a 
o    . 

n 

u 

a> 
fl 

i-l 
1^ 

$0  62 
1  213^ 
36>^ 
36 
21 
06 
28 

Cost  per  prisoner 
per  day. 

Subsistence 

Salaries 

$3,698  39 
7,255  10 
2,184  00 
2,135  89 
1,224  70 
375  50 
1,667  30 

$32  44 
63  64 
19  17 
18  74 
10  74 
3  30 
14  63 

$0  09. a 
17.4 

Officers'  subsistence 

05.3 

Fuel  and  lights 

05.3 

Clothing  and  bedding 

03.0 

Horses  and  wagons. 

00.9 

Gen'l  expenses,  repairs,  books,etc. 

a4.o 

Total ... 

$18,540  88 

$162  66 

$3  11 

45.0 
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4.    Number  of  Arrests 

Made  by  t?i3  sheriff  and  police  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee  from  October  1,  1879, 
to  October  1, 1880,  inclusive,  together  with  the  offenses  with  ichich  the  parties 
were  charged. 


Assault  and  battery 383 

Rape I  1 

Arson 1 

Assault  with  intent  to  kill 4 

Search  warraut 28 

Birglary I  36 

Going  armed  with  concealed ! 

weapons ;  17 

Embezzlement i  15 

Forgeiy |  3 

Incest i  1 

Polygamy 1 

Selling   bpiriiuous   drinks    to 

minors 2 

Grand  larceny 33 

Petit  larceny ;  178 

Larceny  —  second  ottense ;  3 

Larceny  from  person :  6 

Pointing  fire  arms  at  another. .  1 
Selling  "liquor    to  intoxicated] 

person 4 

Murder .  - .  ^  4 

Causing     fighting     of     game 

cocks I  5 

False  pretense |  6 

Beceiving  stolen  property  . . . .  i  7 

Fugitive  from  justice. ..'. i  1 

Threateni-g  to  kill 5 

Vagrancy 135 

Conspiracy 2 

Assault  with  intent  to  do  great 

bodily  injury 2 

Maliciously  injuring  property  5 


Assisting  person  to  escape 
from  iail..... 

False  personation 

Selling  lottery  ticket 

Libel 

Removing  mortgaged  prop- 
erty  

Keeping  disorderly  house. . 

Violating  nuisance  ordinance 

Violating  liquor  ordinance.. 

Violating  city  ordinance  . . , 

Violating  hack  ordinance. . . 

Violating  bridge  ordinance. . 

Violating  express  ordinance. 

Violating  dog  ordinance 

Shooting  in  city  limits 

Resisting  oflBcer ... 

Obstructing  highway. ....... 

Keeping  house  of  ill  fame. . . 

Inmates  of  house  of  ill  fame. 

Indecent  exposure  of  person. 

Fast  driving. .;..... 

Disorderly  conduct 

Drunk  and  disorderly 

Drunk 

Cruelty  to  animals 

Bathing  in  city  limits. ...... 

Total ..,, 

Discharged , . . 

Sentence  suspended 


1 
1 
1 

8 

1 

5 

15 

2 

34 

3 

4 

1 

61 

6 

15 

5 

10 

18 

12 

10 

571 

673 

503 

20 


2,872 


335 

128 
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MILWAUKEE  COUNTY  INSANE  ASYLUM. 

1.  General  Remarks.  —  This  institution,  the  plans  for  which 
were  approved  by  the  Governor  and  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Reform,  April  23,  1878,  was  opened  for  patients  March  26, 
1880.  A  cut  of  the  buildings  will  be  found  on  page  199  of  our 
report  for  1878,  and  the  plan  of  the  buildings  will  be  found  ap- 
pended to  the  same  report. 

The  institution  has  been  visited  many  times  this  summer  and 
fall,  and  has  always  been  found  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 

The  plan  of  furloughing  patients  who  have  apparently  recovered, 
has  been  tried  here  this  year  to  some  extent,  and  with  satisfactory 
results  thus  far.  We  heartily  concur  in  this,  and  believe  it  to  be  a 
good  plan. 

The  expenses  of  this  institution  for  this  year  give  no  real  criterion 
by  which  to  judge  of  what  the  expenses  for  future  years  are  likely 
to  be.  The  cost  of  this  year  has  been  increased  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  expenses  incident  to  starting  a  new  institution;  but  it 
has  also  been  lessened  by  the  fact  that  the  institution  has  had  the 
Bumme;r  only  to  provide  for  up  to  the  date  of  the  financial  report. 
A  full  year  of  both  winter  and  summer  will  cost  more  than  the 
summer  alone.  It  has  also  been  lessened  by  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  filling  up,  and  had  not  reached  its  full  capacity  at  the  date  of 
the  report.  Its  average  number  of  inmates  is  thus  considerably 
less  than  it  will  be  another  year.  The  process  of  filling  up  this  in- 
stitution has  been  going  on  all  the  fall,  and  the  insane  in  the  jails 
have  been  almost  entirely  removed  from  these  places  so  unfit  for 
for  them. 
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2.  Total  Number  of  Inmates  during  the  Yeab. 


White. 

Colored. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Male. 

Pem. 

In  Institution  October  1, 1879 

Since  admitted ....... 

117 

117 

11 

6 
95 

128 

128 

11 

8 

113 

Total  for  year. 

Discharo'ed 

Died : 

Remaining  September  30,  1880 

Average  number  since  March  26,  1880  — 184^^3^.  Average  num- 
ber each  month:  March,  98;  April,  106;  May,  179;  June,  193; 
July,  196;  August,  199. 

Total  number  of  days'  board  furnished  inmates  daring  the  year 

3.  Distribution  op  Inmates  by  Counties. 

Milwaukee... 233 

Waukesha 11 

Kenosha 0 

Manitowoc ^ 4 

Washington o 1 

Poor ,,..,. ...      1 

245 
4.  Medical  Eesults. 


Discharged  cured , 

Discharged  improved 

Discharged  not  improved . 
Died 


Male. 
6 

Fern. 

2 

2 

7 

3 

2 

6 

8 

Total. 


8 

9 

5 

14 
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Milwaukee  Count]/  Insane  Asylunio 
5.     Receipts  and  Expenditures^ 

,  RECErpTS. 

From  MilwaukeAcowiity  for  current  expenses. , . , $15, 100  00 

Wmm  MUwauikee  county  for  furniture .......,,.,, 17 , 500  00 

f  rem  Milwaufcee  county,  for  farm  and  grading. .....,,.., 4,500  00 

From  board  of  inmates ■>  — ^ .  ^ .  — * 725  29 


$37,825  29 


EXPENDITUKES. 

For  amusements ,..,..,.„ $15  10 

clothing 491  10 

drugs  and  medicines , , 220  76 

liquors../ 24  50 

fuel , . . .  1 ,593  37 

lights  (exclusive  of  fixtures) , ;  257  00 

house  furnishing - .   , ...... , 10, 526  76 

laundry  expenses -.   , 248  63 

managers'  and  trustees'  expenses. ,......,, 30  00 

repairs,  grading,  etc , ,..,..,.,......  2.571  50 

miscellaneous ,....  1,905  05 

subsistence , ,, 5 ,064  14 

salaries  and  wages , , . . , , , . . , , ,  6, 441  09 


$35,389  00 


6.  Inventory  of  Property  and  Assets. 

Land $10,000  00 

Buildings  and  improvements , . . . .  200 ,000  00 

Furniture  and  fixtures «....,  16 ,526  76 

Library,  10  volumes ...  56  70 

Boilers,  machinery  and  heating  apparatus . .  • ,  •  25 ,000  00 

Oabinets  and  apparatus ......*..*<.„  300  00 

Live  stock  —  horses,  4 500  00 

cows,  8 255  00 

hogs,  11.. 70  00 

calf,  1 , . . . .  5  00 

Supplies  on  hand,  Sept.  30, 1880  — 

Provisions. 343  41 

Fuel ,,,.,.,..>„,..,  88  95 


$252,713  46 


432  36 

$253,145  83 
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I.    In  General. 

1.  Charity  outside  of  Institutions. 

2.  Institutions  doing  worls  not  done  by  State  Institutions. 

3.  Institutions  doing  work  also  done  by  State  Institutions. 

4.  Economical  Management  of  Private  Institutions. 

5.  Mistaken  Secresy  of  some  Private  Institutions. 

6.  Recommendation  for  Withdrawal  of  County  Aid. 

7.  List  of  Pri%Mte  Benevolent  Institutions. 

8.  Totil  Appropriations  to  Private  Benevolent  Institutions. 
II.    Orphan  Asylums. 

Taylor  Orphan  Asylum,  Racine. 

Milwaukee  0:plian  Asylum, 

St.  Rose's  and  St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylums,  Milwaukee, 

St.  Aemilianus  Orphan  Asylum,  near  Milwaukee. 

St.  Francis  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  Sparta. 

St.  MichaePs  Male  Orphan  Asylum,.La  Crosse. 

St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum,  Green  Bay. 

St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum,  Pond  du  Lac. 

St.  Vine  nt's  Infant  Asylum,  Milwaukee. 

The  Catholic  Association,  St.  NaziaUi*. 
III.    Industrial  ScnooLS. 

The  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  near  Milwaukee. 

The  B  lys'  Home,  near  Milwaukee. 
IV.    Hospitals. 

St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Milwaukee, 

Milwaukee  Hospital. 

St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Racine. 

A^oxian  Brothers'*  Hospital,  Oshkosh. 
V.    Homes  for  the  Aged,  for  the  Friendless,  and  for  Seamen. 

Home  for  the  Aged  (The  Little  Sister  of  the  Poor),  Milwaukee. 

Cudle  Home,  Green  Bay. 

St.  John's  Church  Home,  Milwaukee. 

Home  for  the  Friendless,  Milwaukee. 

Home  of  the  Friendless,  Fond  du  Lac. 

Seaman's  Bethel  Home,  Milwaukee. 
VL    Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

St.  John's  Catholic  Deaf  M  ite  Institute,  Milwaukee. 

Wisconsin  Phonological  Institute,  Milwaukee. 
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PRIVATE  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTIONS. 

1.  Charity  Outside  of  Institutions. —  A  considerable  part  of 
the  benevolent  work  done  in  Wisconsin,  as  in  other  states,  is  done 
by  private  charitable  organizations. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  much  charitable  w^ork  is  done  by 
benevolent  individuals  as  cases  of  need  arise  from  time  to  time  in 
their  neighborhood.  Much  also  is  done  by  unincorporated  societies, 
usually  of  ladies.  In  a  few  of  our  cities,  relief  societies  have  been 
incorporated  and  have  done  good  work. 

Much  has  also  been  done  by  the  various  churches,  and  by  the 
different  secret  societies,  to  aid  their  indigent  members,  as  well  as 
by  mutual  aid  societies,  expressly  organized  for  that  purpose. 

Of  these  various  forms  of  charitable  work,  it  is  impossible  to  give 
any  accurate  statistics.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  a  vast  amount  of 
distress  is  relieved  in  this  way,  and  a  very  large  number  of  worthy 
persons  are  aided  in  their  needs,  and  are  saved  from  the  mortifying 
necessity  of  applying  for  public  charity. 

It  is  our  belief  that  a  very  large  amount  of  truly  charitable  work 
is  done  by  physicians,  who  almost  always  give  their  professional 
services  gratuitously  when  the  patient  is  unable  to  pay,  and  who 
often  give  more  than  their  services.  There  is  no  other  class  of  the 
community  which  does  more  real  charitable  work  than  our  physi- 
cians. 

2.  Institutions  Doing  Work  Not  Done  by  State  Institu- 
tions.— ^^  There  are  at  present  26  incorporated  institutions  doing 
benevolent  work  in  Wisconsin,  two  of  which  have  begun  work 
during  the  year.  But  as  three  pairs  of  these  are  oifly  nominally 
separate,  the  real  number  of  incorporated  private  benevolent  insti- 
tutions is  24.  Several  others  have  been  incorporated  at  different 
times,  but  have  either  never  existed  except  on  paper  or  are  practi- 
cally dead.  These  institutions  have  under  their  charge  a  variety 
of  objects,  some  of  which  are  not  touched  at  all  by  the  charitable 
work  of  the  state,  and  others  of  which  cannot  be  as  well  cared  for 
by  the  state. 

The  state  maintains  no  orphan  asylum,  and  forbids  children  be- 
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tween  five  and  sixteen  years  of  age  who  are  of  sound  mind  and 
body  to  be  kept  in  the  poorhouses.  This  leaves  room  for  the  work 
of  what  are  practically  ten  orphan  asylums,  five  of  which  are  located 
in  or  near  Milwaukee. 

The  only  hospital  maintained  by  public  authority  is  the  Milwau- 
kee County  Hospital.  The  city  of  Milwaukee  has  built  a  hospital 
for  infectious  diseases,  which  has  not  yet  needed  to  be  used. 
Elsewhere  the  only  hospitals  are  the  poorhouses,  which  are  obviously 
unfit  to  be  used  for  that  purpose.  Usually  they  are  built  at  several 
miles  distance  from  any  city  or  village,  and  therefore  from  a  physi- 
cian. They  rarely  are  provided  with  any  special  facilities  for  hos- 
pital purposes.  And  any  person  received  into  them  becomes  by 
that  fact  a  pauper  for  the  time  being.  This  leaves  room  for  the 
work  of  four  hospitals,  two  in  Milwaukee  and  one  each  in  Racine 
and  Oshkosh.  There  would  seem  to  be  room  for  several  more  hos- 
pitals in  the  central  and  western  part  of  the  state. 

Three  homes  for  the  aged  give  comfortable,  and  even  luxurious, 
homes  for  old  people  in  reduced  circumstances.  Two  homes  for 
the  friendless  and  one  seaman's  home  give  a  shelter,  free  from 
temptation  to  classes  especially  exposed  to  it. 

3.  Institutions  doing  Work  also  done  by  State  Institu- 
tions.—  Beside  these  institutions,  three  other  classes  of  institu- 
tions do  work  which  is  also  done  by  the  State.  Two  institutions 
for  deaf-mutes,  one  in  and  the  other  near  Milwaukee,  are  doing 
work  which  is  also  done  by  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
at  Delavan.  The  industrial  school  for  boys,  called  the  Boys'  Home, 
near  Milwaukee,  is  ostensibly  doing  work  also  done  by  the  State 
Industrial  School  for  Boys,  at  Waukesha.  Two  counties,  which 
have  no  poorhouses,  intrust  their  chronic  insane  to  the  care  of  pri- 
vate parties,  instead  of  leaving  them  in  jail.  Sheboygan  county 
contracts  with  an  enterprising  woman  who  has  built  a  private  in- 
sane asylum,  and  who  is  beginning  to  receive  inmates  from  other 
neighboring  counties  also.  Manitowoc  county  contracts  with  the 
Catholic  Association  at  St.  Nazian's  to  care  for  its  insane. 

In  one  instance,  the  State  has  given  up  ^  part  of  its  work  to  pri- 
vate institutions.    Girls  were  formerly  received  in  the  Industrial 
19  —  Char. 
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School,  at  Waukesha.  They  are  dow  sent  to  the  Wisconsin  Indus- 
trial School  for  Girls,  or  to  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  lo* 
cated,  the  one  near  and  the  other  in  Milwaukee. 

4 .  Economical  Management  op  Private  Institutions.  —  The 
work  done  in  these  institutions  is  thus  nearly  all  of  it  additional 
to  the  work  done  by  the  State,  or  by  counties,  cities  or  towns. 
These  institutions  are  all  sustained  by  private  contributions,  except 
the  two  industrial  schools.  They  are  carried  on  by  self-sacrificing 
men  and  women,  who  either  work  for  a  stnall  compensation,  or 
who  receive  nothing  but  their  board  and  clothes.  Many  of  them 
have  consecrated  their  lives  to  benevolent  work  from  religious  mo- 
tives. None  of  them  receive  large  salaries.  All  of  these  institu- 
tions, with  one  exception,  are  hampered  in  their  work  by  their  pov- 
erty, which  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  funds  of  which  they 
are  the  almoners  are  not  recklessly  squandered.  Of  the  improve- 
ments which  might  be  made  in  the  appliances  for  their  work  with  a 
little  additional  money,  none  are  so  keenly  conscious  as  themselves. 
But  after  all,  the  real  work  of  benevolence  depends  more  upon  the 
character  of  the  men  and  women  who  administer  it,  than  upon  the 
luxurious  appliances  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

We  give  the  per  capita  cost  of  two  private  institutions  from 
which  we  have  received  full  returns,  computed  upon  the  same  basis 
as  that  of  the  State  institutions: 

PER  CAPITA  ANNUALLY. 


Milwaukee  O  phans*  Asy- 
lum 

St.  Joseph'8  Orphan  Asy 
lum  (Green  Bay) 


Current 
expenses. 


26.08 


Sa!a'-ies 

and 
wasres. 


0.00 


Subsist- 
ence. 


$31.00 
13.84?o- 


Fuel 

and 

lights. 


$6.42-,^ 
2.57A 


Cloth- 
ing. 


36.08 
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PER  CAPITA   WEEKLY. 


Current 
expenses 


Salaries 

and 
wages. 


Subsist- 
ence. 


Fuel 

and 

lights-: 


Milwaukee  Orphans'  Asylum 
St.    Joseph's    Orphan    Asylum 
(Green  Bay 


$1.58 


$0,64 
0.00 


$0.55^,%i  |0a2 


The  average  number  of  inmates  in  the  first  of  these  was  48,  and 
in  the  second  49.1. 

5.  Mistaken  Secrecy  of  Some  Private  Institutions. —  A  few 
private  benevolent  institutions  pursue  a  mistaken  policy  of  close 
seclusion.  They  thus  give  rise  to  suspicions  in  the  public  miad'  in 
regard  to  what  is  going  on  behind  the  veil  of  mystery,  &uspicioBs< 
which  we  do  not  think  have  any  foundation  except  in  their  seclu- 
sion. A  more  open  policy  would  help  their  work  in  many  waysj^ 
and  would  tend  to  remove  many  unjust  prejudices,  and  win  tbesi^ 
friends  in  unexpected  quarters. 

6.  Recommendation  for  Withdrawal  of  County  Aid. —  A 
general  law  which  was  drawn  with  the  intention  of  aiding  in  tbe 
establishment  of  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for  Girls  has 
been  taken  advantage  of,  and  industrial  schools  have  been  orgaD> 
ized  which  were  not  contemplated  by  the  framers  ot  the  law.  We- 
would,  therefore,  recommend  an  amendment  to  the  revised  statutes,. 
forbidding  any  person  to  be  sentenced  under  the  provisions  of 
sections  1546  and  1547  of  the  revised  statutes  to  any  other  insfeito- 
tion  except  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for  Boys  and  the  Wi&- 
consin  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 
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8.  Total  Appropriations  to  Private  Benevolent  Institu- 
tions.— ^^The  following  is  thought  to  be  a  complete  list  of  all  appro- 
priations ever  made  by  the  legislature  to  any  private  benevolent 
institutions: 


St.  Mary^a  Hospital^  Milwaulcee. 


In  the  year  1862 $3,000 

1863 3,000 

1864 1,000 

1864  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  cer- 
tain patient. .  250 

1865  for  a  new 

roof 500 


In  the  year  1866 $500 

1867 1,500 

1868 4,100 

.1869..... 500 

1872 1,000 

Total $15,350 


la  the 'year  1865. 
1866. 
1867, 
1868. 


Milwaukee  Hospital. 


$500  i  In  the  year  1869 500 

500  !  1873 1,000 

4,000  j  

1,000  '         Total $7,500 


la  the  year  1875 


St.  Luke's  Ilospitaly  Racine. 

$500  I  In  the  year  1876. 


Total $1,  OOO 


St.  Rosens  Orphan  Asylum. 


la  the  year  1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 


$500 
500 
500 
500 


In  the  year  1872 $1,000 

1874 1,000 

1875 1,000 

1876 50O 


Total $5,500 


St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum. 


In  the  year  1867. 

1868. 
1869. 


$500 
500 
500 


In  the  year  1872 $1 ,000 

1875 500 

1876 500 


Total $3,500 


St.  JEmilianus^  Orphan  Asylum. 


In  theyear  1867 $500 

1869 500 

1872... 1,000 


In  the  year  1874  .,. . $1,000 

1875 1,000 

1876 500 


Total $4,500 
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Milwaukee  Orphan b^  Asylum. 


In  the  year  1866 $500 

1867 500 

1868 500 

1869 500 

Total .^4,500 


In  the  year  1872 $1 ,000 

1874 1,000 

1876 500 


St.  Mary^s  Orphan  School,  Elm  Grove. 

..........      $500  1  I Q  the  year  1869... 

.. 1,500  I 

Total , $2,000 


Intheyearl867 $500  1  lathe  year  1869 $500 

1868 1,500  


'  St.  Armidius  Orphan  Asylum^  South  Point. 

In  the  year  1866 „....      $500  |  In  the  year  1867 $500 

Total.,, -,.... ,..     $1,000 


St.  Clara'' s  Academy. 
In  the  year  1869,  for  the  support  of  indigent  orphans.  .* $500 

Home  for  the  Friendless ,  Milwaukee. 


In  the  year  1868 $3, 000 

1869 500 

1872 „.<.o     1»000 


In  the  year  1874 $1,000 

1875 500 

1877 5G0 


Total - $6,500 


Oadle  Home,  Green  Bay. 

In  the  year  1875 $500  00  |  In  the  year  1876 $500  00 

TotaL,«. ».....- .»  .«..c.  ....  $1,000  00 

Fond  du  Lac  Relief  Society. 

(Home  of  tlie  Friendless.) 

In  the  year  1876 » $500  00 


St.  Nazian's  Society. 
In  the  year  1876 ..,.....„„,»....      $500  00 

Seafnan's  Friend  Society. 

In  thie  year  1869. ....,..,.     $1, 000  00  |  In  the  year  1872 $1 ,000  00 

Total , »-.^.  $2,00000 
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Recapitulation, 

St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Milwaukee $15, 350 

Milwaukee  Hospital 7, 500 

St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Racine 1 ,000 

Total  for  hospitals $23,85^ 

St.  Roses'  Orphan  Asyltim $5, 500 

St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum. ....,...•.••  .3,500 

St.  ^m  ill  anus' Orphan  Asylum 4,500 

Milwaukee  Orphans' Asylum 4,500 

St.  Mary's  Orphan  School,  EJm  Grove 2,  OOO 

St.  Armidius  Orphan  Asylum,  South  Point 1 ,000 

St.  Clara's  Academy .; 500 

Total  for  Orphan  Asylums 21,500 

Home  for  the  Friendless,  Milwaukee $6, 500 

Home  of  the  Friendless,  Fond  du  Lac 500 

Cadle  Home,  Green  Bay 1 ,  000 

Seaman's  Friend  Society 2,000 

Total  (or  Homes  of  the  Friendless. 10, 000 

St.  ISTazian's  Society 500 

Total  iippropriated  for  all $55,850 

IL     ORPHAN  ASFLUMS. 

'       TAYLOR   ORPHAN   ASYLUM. 

This  is  the  only  private  benevolent  institution  in  the  state  which 
has  a  sufficient  endowment,  and  is  not  obliged  to  depend  upon  con- 
tributions or  public  appropriations.  It  is  named  from  its  founders, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Taylor.  It  was  incorporated  in  1867,  and  has 
a  board  of  managers  of  both  sexes. 

October  1,  1879,  there  were  21  boys  and  26  girls,  47  in  all,  sup- 
ported in  this  asylum.  Three  have  been  received  during  the  year, 
one  has  died,  and  19  have  been  discharged,  leaving  11  boys  and 
17  girls  in  the  Institution  October  1,  1880.  Two  of  the  children 
i;vere  under  five  years  of  age,  one  was  of  native  birth,  and  the  rest 
all  of  foreign  birth.  Probably  native  children  of  foreign  parentage 
are  included  in  this  number.  All  the  children,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  will,  are  from  Racine  county. 

The  financial  report  is  given  for  their  financial  year,  for  which 
the  managers  report  to  the  circuit  court,  ending  March  1,  1880: 

Value  of  real  estate • •  -  >    $11 ,813  13 

Value  of  buildings •      ^° '^JJ;  ^X 

Value  of  personal  property -        5, 000  00 

Total  unproductive  endowment • —     $75,024  49 

Value  of  securities  on  hand  (productive  endowment) . . 142,672  79 

Total  value  fixed  and  productive  endowment >  $219,697  28 
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There  is  no  indebtedness  upon  the  institution.  All  bills  are  paid 
monthly. 

No  itemized  report  of  expenses  or  receipts  is  given.  From  the 
sale  of  farm  products  there  was  received  $131.85.  The  total  ex- 
penses for  all  purposes  were  $10,863.39.  "  The  amount  added  to 
the  permanent  fund  of  the  asylum  last  year,  was  $1,561.58,  the  in- 
terest accruing  upon  the  securities  being  so  much  more  than  the 
expenses." 

It  seems  a  pity,  if  it  be  true,  that  this  magnificent  endowment 
cannot  be  used  for  orphans  outside  of  Racine  county,  as  well  as  for 
those  within  it.  The  capacity  is  from  50  to  60,  and  there  are  now 
only  about  half  as  many  children  as  can  be  cared  for  in  the  asylum. 

MILWAUKEE    OKPHAN's    ASYLUM. 

Visited  by  the  secretary,  October  1.  This  institution  is  frequently 
called  the  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum.  The  buildings  are  pleas- 
antly located  on  the  lake  shore.  The  children  seemed  to  be  very 
comfortably  cared  for,  and  to  be  receiving  a  good  common  school 
education.  The  children  received  here  are  orphans,  half  orphans, 
and  in  some  extreme  cases,  destitute  children.  The  number  who 
can  be  comfortably  accommodated  is  60.  The  trustees  are  a  num- 
ber of  benevolent  ladies  of  Milwaukee,  of  various  denominations. 

During  the  year  there  has  been  an  increase  of  inmates.  There 
were  32  boys  and  12  girls,  Dec.  1,  1879,  and  there  were  37  boys 
and  17  girls  Dec.  1,  1880.  The  number  received  during  the  year 
was  25  boys  and  11  girls.  The  number  discharged  was  19  boys  and 
6  girls,  and  one  died.  This  last  shows  good  health  among  the 
children,  considering  that  22  out  of  the  80  children  were  under 
five  years  of  age. 

As  might  be  expected  the  greater  number  came  from  Milwaukee 
county.  From  Brown  and  Waukesha  there  were  3  each;  from 
Washington  and  Winnebago  2  each;  ffom  Rock,  Fond  du  Lac,  Jef- 
ferson, Wood  and  Racine  1  each;  from  New  Jersey  there  were  3; 
from  New  York  and  Louisiana  1  each,  and  from  England  3, 

The  value  of  the  grounds  is  estimated  at  $10,000,  aud  of  the 
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buildings  at  $6,000.  The  personal 
The  balance  sheet  is  as  follows: 

Cash  on  hand,  December 

8^1,1879     $16,739  34 

Received  from  subscrip- 
tions        3,525  55 

Received  from  legacy 1 ,  184  35 

Received  from  Milwaukee 
county  orphan  fund  ...  33  03 

Received  -from  board  of 
half  orphaos 833  00 

Received  f r  o  m  other 
sources...   .,,.       1,142  02 


123,457  28 


property  is  inventoried  at  $5), 350. 


Paid  for  building  and 
repairs $1»344  89 

Paid  for  salaries  and 
wages,  books  and 
amusements 1 ,7 15  77 

Paid  for  subsistence,  fuel 
and  lights 1 ,796  89 

Paid  for  clothing 391  43 

Paid  for  all  other  ex- 
penses   16150 

$5,410  48 
Cash  on  hand,  Dember 
1,1880 16,895  80 


122,306  28 


ST.  rose's  and  ST.  JOSEPH'S    ORPHAN  SSYLUMS. 

Visited  Oct.  2,  by  Mr.  Giles  and  the  secretary.  This  old  estab- 
lished institution,  incorporated  Dec.  6, 1850,  still  retains  its  high  rep- 
utation. A  part  of  its  success  is  doubtless  due  to  the  reputation  of 
the  sisters  of  charity  in  whose  charge  it  is,  and  to  their  real  fitness 
for  every  charitable  work.  We  think  it  is  also  partly  due  to  the 
wise  plan  of  having  a  board  of  managers  of  good  business  men. 
The  two  institutions  are  one  in  everything  but  name,  and  are  under 
the  same  board  and  the  same  executive  head. 

The  buildings  of  St.  Rose's  are  growing  old,  but  are  still  in  good 
condition.  Those  of  St.  Joseph's  are  newer,  and  being  farther  away 
from  the  center  of  the  city,  have  purer  air  and  more  room.  Eventu- 
ally St.  Rose's  ought  to  be  transferred  to  St.  Joseph's.  Neither 
building  is  very  well  constructed  for  its  purpose.  But  as  we  looked 
on  the  happy,  healthy  faces  of  the  girls,  at  play  or  at  work,  and 
saw  the  absence  of  restraint,  and  the  cheerfulness  and  freedom  of 
action  of  each  one,  we  could  not  but  reflect  that  the  real  success  of 
an  institution  depends  less  upon  its  buildings  than  upon  its  man- 
agers. 

October  1,  1880,^there  was  140  inmates.  During  the  year  23 
have  been  received  and  22  have  been  discharged,  leaving  just  150, 
the  full  capacity  of  both  asylums.     None  have  died  and  none  have 
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run  away  during  the  year.  There  have  been  22  girls  under  fiyfQ 
years  of  age,  and  of  those  received  during  the  year  12  came  from 
Milwaukee  county,  3  from  Walworth,  one  each  from  Racine,  Sheboy- 
gan, Winnebago,  Juneau  and  Washington  counties,  one  from  Illi- 
nois, one  from  Ireland  and  one  from  Germany. 

The  real  estate  is  valued  at  $20,000,  and  the  personal  property  at 
$1,000«  There  is  no  indebtedness.  From  donations,  about  $250 
bas  been  received,  and  the  rest  of  the  expenses,  which  are  about 
$8,000,  are  raised  by  a  fair  and  picnic  held  annually.  The  total 
cost  per  week  for  each  inmate  is  about  $1.02.  This  saving  over  the 
•cost  per  inmate  in  our  State  institutions,  is  effected  by  a  multitude 
of  little  economies,  but  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  the  i-isters  serve 
without  pay.  The  services  of  ten  persons  equally  capable  could 
not  be  hired  for  less  than  $4,000,  thus  raising  the  cost  at  once  to 
•$1.53  a  week. 

ST.    .I^^MILIANUS'    ORPHAN    ASYLUM. 

Visited  Jiily  20  by  Mrs.  Fairbanks,  Mr.  Giles  and  the  secretary., 
The  day  of  our  visit  the  boys  were  enjoying  a  picnic  in  the  grove 
near  by,  and  several  of  the  trustees  had  come  out  from  Milwaukee 
with  their  families  to  help  in  the  festivities.  The  boys  were  all 
healthy  and  happy.  They  are  cared  for  by  sisters  of  St.  Francis, 
and  taught,  as  we  understand,  by  students  in  the  theological  sem- 
inary near  by.  The  boys  are  none  of  them  old,  as  the  trustees  aim 
to  put  them  in  good  families  at  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age. 
The  trustees  appeared  to  us  to  be  men  of  good  judgment  and  right 
ideas  about  the  training  of  children.  They  regret  that  there  is  not 
sufficient  provision  for  labor  for  the  boys,  to  give  them  some  light 
work  a  few  hours  a  day.  This  is  a  real  necessity  for  the  larger  boys 
to  teach  them  habits  of  industry.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
boys'  labor  will  be  of  any  great  pecuniary  value,  but  it  is  of  great 
moral  value  to  them.  Some  light  manufacture,  like  knitting  by 
hand  and  with  machines,  could  be  introduced  with  profit. 

The  buildings  are  not  very  well  constructed,  but  will  serve  the 
purpose.  Orphans  and  half  orphans  are  received  here.  By  agree- 
ment St.  Roses'  and  St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylums,  for  girls,  are 
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cared  for  by  the  English  speaking  Catholics  of  Milwaukee,  and  St. 
JEoiilianus'  Orphan  Asylum,  for  boys,  is  cared  for  by  the  German 
Catholics  of  Milwaukee. 

There  were  87  boys  in  the  asylum,  October  1,  1879;  12  were  re- 
ceiv^ed  and  19  left  during  the  year,  leaving  80  boys,  October  1, 
1880.  Of  these  boys,  6  were  under  five  years  of  age,  and  9  were 
of  foreign  birth. 

The  trustees  report  real  estate  valued  at  $12,000,  and  personal 
property  valued  at  $3,000.     Their  balance  sheet  is  as  follows: 


Cash  on  baud,  October  1, 

1879 .$152  08 

Received  from  donations..     8,357  91 


•18,509  99 


Paid  for  salaries  and 
wages $1,200  00 

Paid  for  old  indebtedness.     1,643  60 

Paid  for  all  other  ex- 
penses      4,54147 

<?7,385  13 

Cash  to  balance $1,124  86 


This  institution  has  been  fortunate  in  receiving  large  donations. 
The  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  is  a  very  energetic  and 
able  manager.  These  two  facts  may  perhaps  have  some  relation  to 
one  another. 

ST.  Francis'  female  orphan  asylum. 

Visited  by  the  Secretary  October  30.  This  institution,  located 
at  Sparta,  is  under  the  same  management  as  St.  Michael's  Male 
Orphan  Asylum,  at  La  Crosse.  The  building  is  not  very  well 
adapted  for  this  purpose.  The  contrast  between  this  structure  and 
the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd  is  very  great.  The  worst  defect  is 
in  the  sleeping  rooms,  which  are  in  a  low  attic,  almost  entirely  un- 
ventilated.  Some  suggestions  were  made  of  expedients  to  mitigate 
this  evil,  as  far  as  possible.  There  were  none  sick,  and  all  seemed 
healthy  and  happy.  The  girls  are  taught  to  work  as  well  as  to 
study,  and  appear  to  receive  a  good  home  training,  as  far  as  that  is 
possible  in  an  institution. 

Both  St.  Michael's  and  St.  Francis'  Orphan  Asylums  give  a  very 
meagre  report  indeed.     They  give  nothing  to  show  the  movement 
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of  population,  and  they  refuse  point  blank  to  report  upon  the  finan- 
cial condition  in  each  case  in  the  following  work: 

''  Answers  to  the  questions  of  the  Financial  Report  are  most  re- 
spectfully declined,  as  the  institutions  are  kept  up  only  by  the  alms 
of  the  Catholics,  the  city,  county  or  State  having  refused  all 
subsidy." 

Undoubtedly  the  writer  of  this  failed  to  notice  the  statement 
printed  upon  the  very  blank  upon  which  this  was  written,  that  all 
private  benevolent  institutions  are  by  law  subject  to  inspection  by 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform,  and  are  required  to  re- 
port to  them^  with  a  reference  to  sections  565,  566,  L785  and  1786 
of  the  Revised  Statutes, 

ST.  Michael's  okphan  asylum  for  uoys. 

Visited  October  24  by  Mrs.  Fairbanks  with  Mr.  John  Mather. 
This  institution  is  under  the  control  of  Bishop  Heiss;  receives  no 
state  or  county  aid,  but  supported  by  private  charity.  Good  sub- 
stantial building  near  the  convent  and  Bishop's  home.  There  are 
,  35  inmates,  the  oldest  twelve  years  of  age,  the  youngest  about 
three.  Everything  clean  and  neat,  straw  beds,  sheets,  but  no  pil- 
low cases  on  many  of  the  pillows.  Five  sisters  do  all  the  work, 
each  having  her  respective  duties.  The  boys  knit  and  darn  thin 
mittens  and  stockings;  crotchet  thin  scarfs;  split  and  pile  up  the 
wood,  in  fact,  help  a  good  deal.  All  attefid  school  three  hours  in 
the  morning  and  three  in  the  afternoon.  None  sick;  but  some 
with  slight  trouble  about  the  scalp;  suggested  that  each  boy  have 
his  own  towel,  instead  of  all  using  the  large  common  ones.  They 
are  desirous  of  some  state  help. 

ST.  Joseph's  orphan  asylum,  green  bay. 

This  is  a  Roman  Catholic  institution,  incorporated  December  19, 
1879.  It  receives  orphan,  half  orphan,  and  destitute  children, 
and  boarders.  The  number  who  can  be  comfortably  accommo- 
dated is  95.  Rev.  N.  Kersten  is  the  director,  and  the  sisters  of 
Notre  Dame  are  in  charge.  October  1,  1880,  it  cared  for  47  boys 
and  31  girls  —  78  in  all.     Of  these,  30  were  under  five  years  of 
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age  —  8  boys  and  12  girls.  Of  the  inmates  during  the  year,  34 
were  from  Brown  county,  6  from  Outagamie  county,  6  from  Mani- 
towoc county,  5  from  Oconto  county  and  4  from  Winnebago  county.. 

The  institution  has  real  estate  valued  at  $4,000,  personal  property 
valued  at  $1,000,  and  indebtedness  of  $2,000.  The  report  shows 
good  financial  management,  which  will  soon  bring  this  new  institu- 
tion out  of  debt,  salaries  and  wages  costing  nothing  but  the  board 
and  clothes  of  the  sisters. 

By  request.  Rev.  N.  Kersten  furnished  a  full  report,  from  which- 
the  following  results  are  obtained:  Salaries  and  wages  have  Qost 
nothing.  Subsistence  has  cost  (including  donations  of  produce  and 
the  products  of  a  small  farm)  $679.91,  or  a  per  capita  cost  of  26|r 
cents  a  week.  Fuel  and  lights  have  cost  $126.25,  era  per  capita 
cost  of  4  9-10  cents  a  week.  Clothing  has  cost  $167.87,  or  a  per 
capita  cost  of  6  J  cents  a  week.  The  total  cost  of  maintaining  the 
institution  for  a  year,  exclusive  of  payments  on  the  buildings,  has 
been  $1,280.81.  For  this  sum  a  daily  average  of  49  1-10  children 
have  been  maintained  and  cared  for,  including  the  board  of  the  sis- 
ters who  have  carried  on  the  institution.  This  sum  is  at  the  rate 
of  49  9-10  cents  per  capita  a  week  for  each  inmate.  This  is  the 
cheapest  maintainance  of  which  we  have  any  figures. 

The  kind  of  board  furnished  for  the  above  cost,  is  stated  by  Rev. 
N.  Kersten  to  be  as  follows:  Breakfast  —  cofi'ee  (made  of  coffee 
berries  mixed  with  wheat),  much  diluted  with  milk,  with  bread  and 
syrup.  Dinner  —  soup,  beef  (except  on  Friday),  and  usually  two 
kinds  of  vegetables.  Lunch  —  an  apple  or  a  slice  of  bread.  Sup- 
per—  potatoes  with  gravy,  bread  and  tea,  varied  with  corn  bread,, 
hash  and  other  things.  The  babies  have  a  special  diet,  adapted  to 
their  needs. 

ST.  Joseph's  orphan  asylum,  fond  dxt  lac. 

Visited  by  the  Secretary,  December  15.  This  institution  is 
located  in  the  city  of  Fond  du  Lac,  and  is  carried  on  by  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy.  This  is  the  only  establishment  in  Wisoonsin  in  care 
of  this  order.  The  Sisters  have  a  day  school  for  the  children  of 
the  parish,  in  which  the  orphan  children  who  are  old  enough  are 
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classified  for  school  work.  During  school  hours  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction in  studies  or  discipline  between  them.  The  Sisters,  be- 
sides their  care  of  the  school  and  of  the  orphans,  visit  the  sick  and 
the  poor  and  care  for  them. 

There  are  21  girls,  ranging  in  age  from  three  to  fifteen,  who  ap- 
peared healthy  and  happy.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  diph- 
theria in  the  city.  Only  one  case  reached  the  school,  which  was 
prevented  from  spreading  by  isolation. 

No  report  has  been  received  from  this  institution.  It  has  only 
been  established  about  three  years. 

ST.  VINCENTS'  INFANT  ASYLUM. 

Visited  November  18  by  Messrs.  Giles  and  Vivian,  and  the  sec- 
retary. This  institution  is  located  in  Milwaukee  on  the  south- 
side,  corner  of  Third  avenue  and  Railroad  street.  It  has  a  neat 
and  well  arranged  brick  building,  erected  in  1878  at  a  cost  of  about 
$11,000;  put  up  on  a  plan  to  allow  of  enlargement  in  future.  It  is 
in  charge  of  four  sisters  of  charity,  assisted  by  five  women. 

All  infants  are  received  here  up  to  the  limit  of  the  capacity  of 
the  building,  and  without  discrimination  on  account  of  race  or 
religion. 

The  records  showed  a  large  mortality.  But  nearly  all  died 
within  a  few  weeks  after  their  reception.  This  is  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  the  change  in  food,  and  the  low  average  vitality 
of  the  children  when  received.  After  the  first  few  weeks  the  death 
rate  was  very  small,  and  the  children  able  to  walk  who  clustered 
around  us  in  the  play  room  and  followed  us  with  their  merry 
shouts,  showed  no  signs  of  lack  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  sisters. 
The  death  rate  could  be  greatly  reduced  by  refusing  to  receive 
sickly  infants,  but  this  the  sisters  do  not  do. 

This  report  shows  that  the  institution  was  incorporated  June  2^ 
1877,  and  that  the  trustees  are  Sisters  of  Charity,  consisting  of  the 
head  of  the  order  in  the  United  States,  and  the  heads  of  the  va- 
rious institutions  of  that  order  in  Milwaukee. 

The  classes  received  are  homeless  infants,  and  there  is  a  lying-in 
department  which  pays  its  own  expenses  by  such  work  as  these 
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unfortunate  mothers  can  do  before  and  after  their  confinement 
There  were  24  reported  in  the  asylum  October  1, 1879,  and  61  were 
received  during  the  year,  making  a  total  of  85  during  the  year. 
Of  these  85,  there  are  reported  as  discharged,  11;  one  was  trans- 
ferred to  another  institution  and  34  died.  There  were  39  infants 
left  in  the  asylum  October  1,  1880.  The  capacity  is  about  40,  so 
that  it  will  soon  need  to  be  enlarged.  Of  the  61  received  during 
the  year,  41  were  from.  Milwaukee  county,  3  each  from  Washington, 
Rock  and  Fond  du  Lac;  1  each  from  Dane,  Dodge,  Monroe,  Port- 
age, Sheboygan  and  Walworth;  3  from  Chicago  and  1  each  from 
Minnesota  and  Massachusetts. 

The  asylum  is  in  debt  $7,000.  It  has  received  from  donations 
during  the  year,  $1,602.76;  and  from  board  of  inmates,  $1,362.80. 
Of  this  amount  it  has  expended  for  wages,  $378.31;  for  subsist- 
ence, $1,530.24,  and  for  clothing,  fuel  and  furniture,  $1,050.41. 
The  report  shows  no  progress  in  paying  the  debt,  and  that  the  cur- 
rent expenses  were  just  met. 

THE   CATHOLIC   ASSOCIATION,    ST.    XAZIAN's. 

Visited  by  the  Secretary  October  14,  accompanied  by  County 
Superintendent  C.  F.  Viebahn.  This  association  does  not  come 
within  the  inspection  of  this  board,  except  as  it  cares  for  orphans 
and  insane.  It  is  a  community  of  Catholic  socialists,  who  hold  all 
property  in  common,  and  discourage  marriage,  though  they  do  not 
forbid  it,  to  their  members.  A  remarkable  fact  about  the  Associa- 
tion is  that  all  members  who  are  of  age,  without  regard  to  sex, 
have  a  vote  in  the  election  of  officers,  and  that  the  women  are 
represented  fairly  on  the  board  of  trustees 

The  Association  contracts  with  the  county  board  of  Manitowoc 
county  to  receive  those  insane  who  are  not  violent  or  filthy.  There 
are  12  insane,  reasonably  well  cared  for. 

The  Association  also  receives  orphans  and  brings  them  up,  by 
which  means  it  keeps  its  number  good.  There  are  18  girls  and  18 
boys,  who  seemed  to  be  well  cared  for. 

The  Association  also  receives  poor  persons  who  are  unable  to 
care  for  themselves,  as  well  as  its  own  cripples  and  aged  members. 
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Of  these  two  classes  there  are  71,  all  of  whom,  as  well  as  the  or- 
phans, live  in  the  great  family  buildings,  with  the  unmarried  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  and  share  alike  with  them  in  everything, 

III.    INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOLS. 

HOUSE  OF  THE  GOOD  SHEPHERD. 

Visited,  June  24,  by  Mrs.  Fairbanks,  Mr.  Giles  and  the  Secretary. 

This  is  a  Roman  Catholic  industrial  school,  incorporated  Decem- 
ber 20,  1877,  under  the  general  laws  of  the  State,  and  receives 
girls  who  have  fallen,  or  who  are  in  danger  of  falling.  It  is  located 
about  four  miles  from  Milwaukee,  in  the  town  of  Wauwatosa,  in  a 
retired  spot.  Its  barred  windows  and  high  fences  give  too  much 
of  a  prison  look  to  the  otherwise  fine  building.  With  this  excep- 
tion, the  building  is  a  model  of  usefulness,  elegance  and  cheap- 
ness. Nothing  seems  to  be  neglected  that  is  necessary  for  the 
health  of  the  inmates*  Heating,  ventilation,  bathing  and  sewerage 
are  all  cared  for.  The  wood  work  is  all  of  a  light  cheerful  color, 
and  the  rooms  are  high  and  large.  The  Sisters  who  have  charge  of 
this  institution  have  evidently  had  good  models  to  follow,  in  simi- 
lar institutions  elsewhere,  or  good  advisers  in  Milwaukee.  The 
building  is  so  arranged  that  the  public  rooms,  the  chapel  and  the 
Sisters'  rooms  occupy  the  center,  and  the  inmates  occupy  either 
side.  The  north  side  is  the  reformatory  side,  for  those  who  have 
fallen,  and  the  south  side  the  protectory  side,  for  younger  girls, 
who  are  to  be  saved  from  falling.  These  two  sides  are  kept  en- 
tirely distinct,  and  the  inmates  never  meet,  not  even  in  chapel, 
which  is  so  arranged  that  the  inmates  from  the  two  sides  can  par- 
ticipate in  the  same  services  without  seeing  each  other.  Even  a 
colored  girl,  with  a  little  baby,  was  separated  from  her  baby,  she 
being  placed  on  the  reformatory  side,  where  she  belonged,  and  her 
baby  being  placed  on  the  protectory  side. 

On  each  side  the  same  spectacle  was  presented,  of  busy  industry 

in  making  cheap  garments,  with  the  aid  of  sewing  machines.     But 

for  the  uniforms  of  the  Sisters,  and  the  serious,  quiet  air  of  the 

penitents  on  the  reformatory  side,  we  could  have  imagined  our- 

20— Char. 
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selves  in  an  ordinary  work  room.  On  the  protectory  side,  little 
girls  were  also  busy,  with  a  less  restrained  and  serious  air.  Above, 
the  youngest  children  were  evidently  happy  and  healthy. 

There  is  one  serious  fault  with  this  institution  as  an  industrial 
school,  that  the  girls  do  not  have  any  sufficient  amount  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  common  school  branches.  An  industrial  school  should 
mingle  study  and  work  in  about  equal  proportions,  and  give  a  fair 
amount  of  recreation.  The  arrangemehts  for  work  are  very  good, 
indeed  ;  but  for  study  there  are  not  sufficient  text-books,  or  school 
seats,  and  the  older  girls,  at  least,  are  not  required  to  study  at  all. 
The  work  seems  to  be  regarded  as  the  essential  thing,  and  study 
as  of  much  less  account.  The  fault  is  jast  the  opposite  of  that  in 
the  Bojs'  Home  at  St.  Francis,  where  study  seems  to  be  the  main 
object,  and  work  is  not  regularly  provided. 

The  institution  has  accommodations  for  300  inmates,  but  has  had 
a  much  less  number  thus  iar.  In  the  report,  the  **  penitents,"  or 
fallen  girls,  are  distinguished  from  the  other  inmates  of  the  indus- 
trial school.  October  1,  1879,  theie  were  reported  63  inmates 
(probably  a  mistake  for  33),  of  whom  15  were  "  penitents."  Dur- 
ing the  year  there  were  received  44,  of  whom  six  were  ''  penitents." 
During  the  year  19  were  discharged,  of  whom  six  were  penitents, 
two  penitents  were  transferred  to  other  institutions,  and  six  died. 
There  were  reported  in  the  institution  October  1,  1880,  jast  50 
inmates,  of  whom  10  were  penitents.  Ot  the  inmates  during  the 
year,  13  were  under  five  years  of  agp,  and  there  was  one  over  six- 
teen who  could  not  read  and  write. 

The  financial  report  shows  real  estate  valued  at  $50,000,  personal 
property  at  $2,000,  and  an  indebtedness  of  §29,000.  From  dona- 
tions $1,600  was  received,  and  from  counties  $2,926,  all,  or  nearly 
all,  fiom  Milwaukee  county.  From  board  of  inmates,  $60  was  re- 
ceived; from  the  labor  of  penitents,  $087.17,  and  from  the  labor  of 
the  other  girls,  $  J62.72.     No  report  of  expenditures  is  given, 

boy's   home,  ST.  FIIANCIS. 

This  is  not  a  separate  institution  from  St.  ^milianus  Orphan 
Asylum  except  on  paper.     No  diffeience  is  made  between  the  two 
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classes  of  boys  by  the  kind  hearted  sisters  who  have  charge  ofT 
them.  All  share  the  same  instruction,  eat  at  the  same  tablesy  aa^' 
sleep  in  the  same  rooms,  and  none  of  them  are  required  to  do  as? 
much  work  as  they  ous^ht.  This  is  not  an  industrial  school  in  aaj 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  but  it  is  a  well  managed  orphan  asylum. - 
See  report  of  visit  to  the  St.  Amelianus'  Orphan  Asylum. 

The  board  of  trustees  consist  partly  of  the  same  gentlemen^  wh^- 
are  trustees  of  St.  ^milia»aus  Orphan  Asylum.  Like  that,.its  foaiiT- 
cial  management  is  excellent,  ^  The  balance  sheet  is  as  folikp;^^Sr:; 

Received  from  counties ...  $3, 639  83  I  Paid  for  salaries $500  Qif 

Paid  for  suhsistence 2,  OOS  ©0 

Paid  for  clofMog "...  ^lis  ^ 

Paid  lor  all  other  exj^enses.  91  SO 

$3,28g>  SO' 
Cash  OD  Land  400  m 


$3,639  8S 


IV.     HOSPITALS. 
ST.  mart's  hospital. 

Visited  in  April  by  Mr.  Giles  and  Dr.  Vivian.  This  admirable 
institution,  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  continiies^ 
without  any  change  worthy  of  note.  To  ^ive  our  impressions  at 
this  instant,  would  be  but  to  repeat  what  has  already  been  said> 
several  times  in  our  reports. 

This  institution  is  under  the  management  of  a  board  of  trustees- 
consisting  of  Sisters  of  Charity.  They  also  give  their  services  ie 
the  work  of  the  hospital.  The  self-sacrificing  devotion  of  Sisters 
of  Charity  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  words  here.  This  is 
altogether  the  largest  hospital  in  the  state.  It  will  comfortably 
accommodate  75  patients  at  once. 

The  number  of  patients  October  I,  1879,  was  30.  During  the 
year  327  were  received,  a  total  of  357  patients  in  the  hospital  in  the- 
course  of  the  year,  of  whom  71  were  women  and  286  were  mcB.. 
Out  of  this  number  only  15  died,  11  men  and  4  women.  October 
1,  1880,  there  were  in  the  hospital  35  patients,  24  men  and  11 
women. 
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The  real  estate  of  the  hospital  is  valued  at  $70,000,  and  its  per- 
sonal property  at  $5,000.  The  indebtedness  is  $;i,000.  The 
Ibalance  sheet  shows  as  follows: 


Gash  on  hand,  October  1, 

1879 $13  14 

deceived  from  board  of 

inmates 9, 988  41 


$10,001  55 


Paid  for  building  and  re- 
pairs    $706  85 

Paid  for  wages 753  77 

Paid  for  subsistence 3, 053  59 

Paid  for  dry  goods 650  25 

Paid  for  old  indebtedness.  1,315  00 

Paid  for  all  other  expenses  3,512  07 


Cash  on  hand. 


$9,991  53 
10  02 


MILWAUKEE    HOSPITAL  (PASSAYAXT    HOSPITAL). 

Tisited  July  19,  by  Mrs.  Fairbanks,  Mr.  Giles,  and  the  Secretary, 
and  at  several  other  times  by  members  of  the  Board.  The  history 
of  this  institution  shows  how  easily  a  noble  charity  may  degenerate 
without  effective  and  constant  supervision  by  a  responsible  head. 
The  real  head  and  the  proprietor  of  the  Hospital  is  Rev.  Dr.  Passa- 
Tant,  who  resides  at  Pittsburgh,  Pj,.,  and  is  well  known  for  his 
philanthropic  work.  It  is  under  the  management  of  the  "  Institu- 
tion of  Protestant  Deaconnesses."  There  is  a  board  of  visitors  in 
Milwaukee  of  excellent  business  men,  who  have  trusted  to  Dr. 
Passavant's  management,  and  he  in  turn  has  trusted  the  manage- 
ment to  some  persons  not  qualified  for  the  responsibility.  The 
Jesuit  is,  that  a  patient  was  found  by  a  member  of  the  board,  the 
^ay  before  this  visit  in  a  worse  neglected  condition  than  any  other 
poor  old  demented  creature  in  Wisconsin.  She  had  become  too 
Bnuch  trouble;  and  as  the  people  in  charge  did  not  know  what  else 
to  do  with  her,  she  was  put  into  an  outbuilding,  without  clothing, 
and  without  any  bedding  except  a  straw  tick,  and  a  pillow  without 
a  case  ;  the  windows  were  boarded  up;  her  excrement  was  allowed 
\o  accumulate  in  the  room  to  an  intolerable  extent,  and  if  her  state- 
saoents  can  be  relied  upon,  she  went  whole  days  in  the  hot  weather 
without  food  or  drink.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  she  was  clothed, 
aad  the  bed  was  slightly  improved,  but  the  stench  was  insuperable 
and  every  thing  else  remained  as  before.  She  was  immediately 
removed  to  the  Milwaukee  County  Insane  Asylum,  where  her  con- 
dition is  materially  improved. 
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This  is  an  extreme  case,  but  the  statements  of  other  intelligeafe 
patients  leave  us  little  room  to  doubt  that  the  patients  are  not 
properly  taken  care  of.  There  is  no  tender,  watchful  nursing,  suek 
as  we  have  learned  to  expect  of  the  Order  of  Protestant  Deacon- 
nesses,  who  are  supposed  to  carry  on  this  institution.  Florence 
Nightingale  was  trained  at  Kaiserworth,  under  Pastor  Flieiner,  the 
founder  of  this  order.  But  there  is  no  Florence  Nightingale  here* 
Patients,  and  those  who  pay  good  prices  too,  pass  long,  weary 
nights  without  attendance,  and  are  left  to  bathe  themselves  and 
help  themselves  as  best  they  can. 

There  is  no  regular  medical  staiF.  Some  one  physician  in  the 
city  is  contracted  with,  each  year,  to  treat  the  patients.  There  are 
no  records  except  those  made  by  the  physicians,  and  these  show  a 
frequent  change  of  physicians  and  much  carelessness  in  keeping  the 
record,  which  seems  to  be  better  kept  now  than  usual. 

A  change  in  the  method  of  management  of  the  Hospital  is  greatly 
needed. 

The  report  shows  that  there  have  been  138  patients  treated  in 
the  hospital  during  the  year,  88  males  and  50   females.     Of  these 
5  males  and  5  females  died,  and  there  were  in  the  institution,  Get. " 
1,  1880,  in  all  12  patients,  9   males  and  3   females.     Of  the  total 
number  of  patients,  85  were  of  native  birth  and  53  foreign  birth. 

Dr.  Passavant  writes:  "  For  the  past  five  or  six  years  the  hos- 
pital has  suffered  greatly  from  the  public  improvements  of  the  city^ 
which  have  passed  through  and  on  the  sides  of  the  institution., 
unsettling  all  its  affairs,  and  rendering  its  location  even  uncertain^ 
Upwards  of  $13,000  has  been  paid  out  for  street  assessments  and 
improvements  of  various  kinds,  such  as  grading,  paving,  making 
gutters,  sidewalks,  sloping  and  sodding  banks,  etc.  It  has  not 
been  possible  to  build,  as  was  contemplated  years  ago,  and  this 
cannot  now  be  undertaken  until  the  present  improvements  are 
completed."  There  is  an  indebtedness  of  $6,000,  "  wholly  occa- 
sioned by  cutting  through  of  streets  and  grading." 
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Dr.  Passavant  makes  the  following  financial  report  for  the  year 
. eiMimg  January  1,  1880: 


Cash  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1879 
Eeceived  from  donatio os. 
.  Received  from  board  of  in- 
mates    

;  Received  from  sales   

.Received    from    sales    of 
iots 


$325  27 
1,629  35 

1,704  93 
47  33 

1,600  00 

$5,306  88 


Paid  for  building  and  re- 
pairs       $331  95 

Paid  for  medicines  and 
medical  instruments  ....        1^6  98 

Paid  for  fuel  and  lights  ...        207  00 

Paid  for  male  nurses  . ; . . .        571  30 

Paid  for  wages  ot  laborers 
on  grounds 213  25 

Paid  for  domestics  and 
washerwoman 311  75 

Paid  for  subsistence 809  30 

Paid  for  keepicg  horses  and 
cows 187  23 

Paid  for  furniture  and  uten- 
sils          121  01 

Paid  for  taxes  and  interest.        341  01 

Paid  for  assessment  for 
grading,  paving  and  sew- 
ers....      1,890  89 

Paid  for  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses          100  53 

$5,222  20 
Cash  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1880.  84  68 


ST.    LUKE'S    HOSPITAL,   EACINE. 

This  is  an  Episcopalian  i  nstitution.  The  capacity  of  the  hospi- 
tal is  twenty.  The  number  of  inmates,  October  18,  1879,  was  two 
males.  The  number  received  during  the  year  ending  October  18, 
1880,  was  18  males  and  4  females.  Two  died,  during  the  year. 
One  child  was  born,  and  at  the  date  of  this  report  there  was  one 
insEiiate.  Of  the  inmates,  ten  were  natives,  all  males;  the  rest  were 
foreigners. 

The  real  estate  is  valued  at  $7,500,  and  personal  property  at 
$500.  There  is  no  indebtedness,  and  the  finances  seem  to  be  man- 
ag^ed  very  prudently. 

The  following  letter  from  one  of  the  physicians  will  explain 
itself: 

Racine,  November  29, 1880. 
A.  O.  Wright: 

Dear  6Vr— St.  Luke^s  Hospital  admits  charity  patients,  and  paying  pa- 
tients, who  are  expected  to  pay  five  dollars  per  week.  Religious  preference 
Jias  nothing  to  do  lor  or  against  the  admission  of  any  patient  — any  belief,  or 
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none,  as  the  case  may  be.  Chronic  cases  and  Incurables  are  not  admitted, 
except  occasionally,  under  special  circumstances.  It  is  intended  to  admit 
acute  diseases  only. 

Small-pox  cases  cannot  be  admitted;  nor  can  cases  of  scarlet  fever  or 
measles  unless,  in  the  judgment  of  the  physicians,  there  will  be  no  exposure 
to  other  inmates. 

The  great  majority  of  patients  are  charity  patients,  and  have  been  every 
year  since  the  institution  was  opened.  In  fact  it  is  only  during  the  past 
year  that  any  worthy  amount  of  money  has  been  received  from  patients  that 
can  be  called  paying  patients. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  G.  MEACHEM,  Jr., 
Secretary  of  the  Hospital. 

The  financial  report  is  as  follows: 


Cash  on  hand  October  18, 

1879 $481  53 

Keceived  from  donations. .        667  72 

Keceived  from  counties  or 
cities 38  42 

Received  from  board  of  in- 
mates   89  90 


$1,277  57 


Paid  for  repairs. $11  90 

Paid  for  salaries  and  wacces  480  00 

Paid  for  subsistence 531  82 

Paid  for  all  other  expenses  57  00 

$1,080  73 
Cash  on  hand   October  18. 

1880 19(3  85 


ALEXIAN    brothers'    HOSPITAL. 

Visited  by  the  Secretary  December  14.  This  order  is  one  of  the 
oldest  Catholic  orders,  originating  in  Belgium  about  the  year  1300. 
It  consists  of  laymen  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  in  Europe 
of  the  insane  also.  The  only  houses  in  the  United  States  are  in 
Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Oshkosh. 

This  house  was  opened  May  14,  1880,  in  a  fine  brick  residence, 
with  eight  acres  of  grounds.  They  have  fine  rooms,  and  clean 
beds.  In  the  city  they  have  already  began  to  gain  the  reputation 
of  being  skilful  nurses.  Since  May  14,  they  have  had  ^4  patients, 
all  of  whom  were  men,  as  no  women  are  received.  Of  these  11 
only  were  Catholics.  There  is  room  for  about  22  patients  in  the 
house.     No  report  has  been  received  from  this  institution. 
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V.  HOMES  FOR  THE  AGED,  FOR  THE  FRIENDLESS, 
AND  FOR  SEAMEN. 

THE   LITTLE    SISTERS   OF   THE   POOR. 

Visited  July  19  by  Mrs.  Fairbanks,  Mr.  Giles  and  the  Secretary, 
and  by  Mrs.  Fairbanks  at  several  other  times. 

This  is  a  Roman  Catholic  institution,  in  Milwaukee,  corner  of 
Wells  and  Twentieth  streets,  and  was  incorporated  in  1877.  It  has 
a  very  fine  location,  and  a  new  building,  remarkable  for  its  combi- 
nation of  usefulaess  and  good  taste,  and  costing  a  surprisingly 
small  sura.  It  is  evident  that  the  Sisters  have  had  some  judicious 
and  skillful  advisers  in  the  construction  of  their  building.  And  an 
inspection  of  the  building  shows  everywhere  the  greatest  neatness, 
and  a  general  atmosphere  of  kindliness  and  comfort,  the  source  of 
which  is  to  be  seen  in  the.  happy,  loving  countenances  of  the  Sisters 
themselves.  Ten  Sisters  care  for  one  hundred  aged  and  infirm 
people,  of  the  class  who  fill  our  poorhouses. 

They  report  that  they  had  35  old  men  and  M  old  women  as  in- 
mates October  1,  1879;  that  they  received  23  old  men  and  13  old 
women  during  the  year;  that  9  old  men  and  6  old  women  died 
during  the  year,  leaving  49  old  men  and  51  old  women,  supported 
and  cared  for  by  them  October''  1,  1880.  The  capacity  of  their 
building  is  just  100,  so  that  they  are  now  full. 

This  building  is  so  constructed  that  an  addition  can  be  built  on 
the  west  side.  With  the  exception  of  two  each  from  Columbia  and 
Racine  counties,  one  each  from  Jefferson  and  Ozaukee  counties, 
and  three  from  Walworth  county,  all  the  inmates  during  the  past 
year  are  from  Milwaukee.  Of  these  106,  a  large  part  would  be  in 
the  poor  houses  of  these  counties,  were  it  not  for  the  Little  Sisters 
of  the  Poor. 

They  report  real  estate  valued  at  $30,000,  of  which  $18,000  is  the 
cost  of  the  building;  personal  property  valued  at  $5,000,  and  an  in- 
debtedness of  $12,000.  They  are  unable  to  report  their  receipts 
and  expenditures,  because,  as  their  secretary  writes,  ''  The  Little 
Sisters  of  the  Poor  live  on  daily  collections  and  donations  of  all 
kinds,  whose  value  cannot  be  exactly  estimated." 
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The  order  of  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  was  founded  at  St.  Ser- 
van,  Brittany,  on  the  coast  of  France,  in  1840.  They  support  old, 
infirm,  and  destitute  persons  of  both  sexes,  by  charitable  donations 
which  they  beo^  from  door  to  door.  They  first  supply  the  wants  of 
their  old  people,  and  if  there  is  not  enough  of  food  or  bedding  for 
all,  the  Sisters  themselves  go  without.  They  first  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1868,  and  now  have  establishments  in  many  of  our 
principal  cities.  The  Sisters  are  still  nearly  all  French.  We  con- 
sider this  a  very  deserving  charity. 

CADLE    HOME    AND    HOSPITAL. 

This  is  under  Episcopalian  management,  and  is  located  at  Green 
Bay.  The  cash  receipts  the  past  year  have  not  amounted  to  more 
than  $600.  A  large  part  of  the  donations  have  been  of  food  and 
clothing  in  such  shape  that  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  cash  values. 
Six  children  have  been  placed  in  homes  during  the  year.  Thirty 
persons  have  been  in  all  relieved  during  the  year.  Sixteen  inmates 
remained  at  the  date,  six  of  whom  were  males  and  ten  females. 
Of  them  five  were  of  foreign  birth  and  eleven  of  native  birth. 

ST.  John's  church  home. 

Visited  August  19.  This  is  a  true  home  for  elderly  ladies  of  the 
Episcopalian  church,  who  are  in  reduced  circumstances.  The  in- 
mates here  are  ladies,  and  are  treated  as  such.  All  the  furniture 
and  appointments  of  the  Home  are  those  of  a  respectable  board- 
ing house.  The  inmates  pay  for  their  board,  if  they  are  able.  Ev- 
erything is  neat  and  comfortable  and  even  attractive.  Plenty  of 
reading  matter  is  provided.  The  assistant  matron  is  one  of  the 
oldest  settlers  in  Wisconsin.  Her  husband  built  the  first  vessel  in 
this  State.  There  were  19  old  ladies  and  one  little  girl,  on  the  day 
of  the  visit.     There  is  a  capacity  for  40. 

Their  report  shows  19  inmates,  October  1,  1879,  and  5  received 
during  the  year;  1  transferred  to  another  institution,  and  3  died, 
leaving  20  inmates,  October  1,  1880.  Of  these,  5  were  of  foreign 
birth.  The  financial  report  shows  $620.21  received  from  donations, 
and  $1,299.31  paid  for  all  expenses,  but  does  not  show  where  the 
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rest  of  the  money  to  pay  expenses  came  from,  or  the  value  of  the 
property. 

HOME   FOE   THE   FRIENDLESS,  MILWAUKEE. 

Visited  May  19,  by  Mr.  Giles  and  the  Secretary.  This  institu- 
tion is  located  at  378  Van  Buren  street,  near  Wisconsin  street,  and 
receives  destitute  women  and  children.  It  affords  a  temporary 
home  for  servant  girls  out  of  employment,  and  other  homeless 
women  of  respectable  character.  Many  of  these  pay  for  their 
board,  and  all  are  expected  to  do  some  wbrk.  The  Board  of  Man- 
agers consists  of  twenty  of  the  best  ladies  of  Milwaukee,  of  all 
denominations. 

The  buildings  occupied  are  two  old-fashioned  dwelling  houses, 
built  side  by  side,  and  now  made  one  by  doors  cut  through.  The 
lo:g«r  bedrooms  and  steep  narrow  staircases,  as  well  as  the  general 
appearance  of  the  building,  show  its  age.  Itig  kept  as  clean  and 
comfortable  as  it  is  possible  to  keep  such  a  building.  There  have 
been  243  different  persons  received  here  during  the  year,  of  whom 
only  2  remained  October  1,  1880.  Of  these,  6  were  under  five 
years  of  age,  and  16T  were  of  foreign  birth. 

The  financial  report  shows  real  estate  valued  at  $8,000,  and  per- 
sonal property  at  $200.  As  the  furniture  is  pretty  well  worn  out, 
this,  perhaps,  is  not  too  low.  The  amount  of  indebtedness,  if  any, 
is  not  reported. 

The  balance  sheet  shows  as  follows: 


Cash  on  hand  Oct.  1, 1878.  $170  86 

Paid  from  donations 983  34 

Paid  from  slate  or  counties  0  00 

Paid  from  board  of  inmates  230  00 

Paid  from  other  sources. . .  155  8i 


$1,540  01 


Paid  for  building  and  re- 
pairs  

Paid  for  salaries  and  wages 

Paid  for  subsistence 

Paid  for  all  other  expenses 


$11  20 
466  00 

584  77 
158  48 


$1,220  45 
Cash  on  hand  Oct.  1,1880.        319  56 

$1,540  01 
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home  of  the  friendless,  fond  dtj  lac. 

Visited  December  15,  by  the  Secretary.  This  is  in  charge  of  the 
Fond  du  Lac  Relief  Society,  an  undenominational  organization  of 
ladies.  A  large  dwelling  house  with  several  acres  of  land,  with 
capacity  for  about  thirty  inmates,  serves  as  a  combined  hospital  and 
home  for  the  aged  and  the  friendless.  All  the  inmates  are  women 
and  children.  At  present  there  are  nine  inmates,  one  of  whom  is 
paralyzed,  one  crippled  and  the  rest  disabled  by  old  age.  Dona- 
tions of  produce,  clothing  and  of  labor,  are  frequently  received, 
thus  reducing  the  cash  expenditures.  Everything  appeared  to  be 
in  excellent  shape. 

seaman's  bethel  home. 

Visited  by  the  Secretary  October  2.  The  institution  provides  a 
dean,  respectable  place  for  sailors  while  on  shore,  where  they  will 
not  be  tempted  to  drink  and  gamble  away  their  money.  It  receives 
every  year  very  considerable  deposits  of  cash  from  sailors  to  keep 
for  them.  It  provides  a  library  of  good  reading  matter  to  fend  to 
vessels  for  a  voyage.  We  have  received  no  financial  report,  but 
learn  that  the  debt  is  nearly  or  quite  paid. 

VI.    INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


At  the  time  of  our  visit  to  St.  Francis'  this  school  was  closed  for 
the  vacation.     We  learned  that  it  had  had  a  successful  year. 

The  report  to  this  board  shows  that  this  institution  had  27  male 
and  15  female  pupils  October  1,  1879,  in  all  42  ;  that  5  pupils  were 
received  during  the  year,  and  ten  left,  thus  leaving  23  male  pupils 
and  14  female  pupils,  in  all  37.  All  of  those  are  reported  to  be  of 
native  birth. 

Of  the  pupils  8  are  from  Milwaukee  county,  14  from  other  parts 
of  the  State,  and  from  other  States  as  follows:  Iowa,  5;  Illinois,  11; 
Missouri,  3;  Nebraska,  2;  Minnesota,  1;  Michigan,  1;  Ohio,  1,  and 
Indiana,  1. 

No  financial  report  is  given. 
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WISCONSIN   PHONOLOGICAL    INSTITUTE     FOR     THE     DEAF    AND   DtJMB» 

This  institution  is  located  in  Milwaukee,  594  National  Avenue* 
It  is  independent  of  any  religious  organization.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated January  20,  1879.  It  is  in  charge  of  Prof.  A.  Stettner,  and 
is  carried  on  by  himself  and  his  family,  with  the  assistance  of  a. 
teacher  of  calisthenics.  It  has  21  inmates,  13  male  and  8  female. 
The  pupils  are  all,  except  four,  from  Milwaukee,  and  nearly  all  are 
of  German  parentage,  but  the  language  used  in  the  institution  is 
English. 

No  financial  report  is  made,  except  that  a  society  organized  for 
that  purpose  pays  the  expenses  in  the  school  of  indigent  pupils. 
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TEN  YEARS'  WORK  OF  THE  BOARD. 

1.  Origin  of  the  Board. —  In  presenting  the  tenth  annual  re- 
port of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform,  it  seems  proper 
that  a  brief  history  of  the  board,  should  be  given,  as  well  as  a 
review  of  the  work  done. 

Gov.  Fairchild  in  his  message  to  the  legislature  in  1870  used  the 
following  language:  "  I  suggest  for  your  consideration  the  policy 
of  reducing  the  number  of  each  board  of  trustees  having  charge  of 
our  charitable  institutions  to  five,  and  that  there  be  appointed  a 
state  board  of  charities,  which  shall  have  the  general  oversight  of 
them  all  and  the  jails,  and  poor-houses  in  the  state  and  over  the 
reform  school,  with  power  of  investigation  and  recommendation 
only,  and  with  power  to  act  when  necessary." 

A  bill  embodying  his  views  was  prepared  and  introduced.  It 
passed  one  house  but  failed  of  passage  in  the  other. 

The  governor  again  referred  to  the  matter  in  1871,  as  follows: 

"  I  again  submit  to  your  consideration  the  policy  of  reducing  the 
number  of  each  board  of  trustees  having  charge  of  our  benevolent 
institutions,  to  five,  and  that  there  be  established  a  State  Board  of 
Charities,  which  shall  have  the  general  oversight  of  them  all,  and 
over  the  Reform  School,  and  the  county  jails,  with  full  authority  to 
enter  and  examine  into  their  general  management  at  all  times,  and 
to  be  required  to  report  to  the  State  annually.  I  am  /ully  con- 
vinced that  such  a  board  will  be  of  great  practical  benefit  to  the 
State  and  of  much  assistance  to  the  trustees  having  charge  of  the 
institutions.  Such  has  been  the  experience  of  every  State  which 
has  organized  such  a  body.  This  change  will  tend  to  secure  the 
greatest  possible  economy,  uniformity  and  progress  in  the  manage- 
ment in  the  interests  thus  placed  under  their  supervision." 

The  legislature  gave  effect  to  the  suggestion  of  the  governor, 
and  passed  "An  act  to  organize  a  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Reform,"  which  was  approved  March  23,  1871. 

On  the  13th  of  April,  1871,  the  following  na*med  persons',  having 
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been  duly  commissioned  and  notified  by  his  excellency,  met  at  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  as  required  by  the  organic  act,  viz.: 

Willard  Merrill,  Janesville, 

William  C.  Allen,  Racine, 

H.  H.  Giles,  Madison, 

A.  E.  Elmore,  Fort  Howard, 

Mrs.  M.  E.  B.  Lynde,  Milwaukee. 
The  board  organized  by  the  election  of  H.  H.  Giles  as  president, 
and  S.  D.  Hastings  as  secretary. 

2,  Officers  and  Members  op  the  Board. —  The  following  has 
been  the  membership  of  the  Board  since  its  first  organization: 

state  board  of  charities  and  reform. 


Names. 


Residence. 


Term  began. 


Term  expired. 


Willard  Merrill 

Wm.  C.Allen 

Hiram  H.  Giles 

Andrew  E.  Elmore 

Mary  E.  B.  Lynde 

W,  W,  Reed 

E.  E.  Chapin 

H.  C.Tilton^ 

C.  H.  Haskins 

J.  H,  Viman 

Elizabeth  B.  Fairhanks 


Janesville  .... 

R'icine 

Madison 

Gieen  Bay.. ,. 
Milwaukee  . .. 

Jefferson 

Columbus 

"Whitewater. . . 
Miitwaukee  . . . 
Mineral  Point 
Milwaukee  . . . 


April 

April 

April 

April 

April 

April 

April 

April 

April 

Mar. 

Mar. 


3,1871. 

3,  1871. 

3,1871. 

3,1871. 

3,1871. 

8,  1874. 

8,  1874. 

1,  1876. 

1, 1876. 
25,  1879. 
26, 1880. 


April    8,1874. 
April    8,1874. 


April    1,  1876. 


April    1,1876. 

1879. 

Mar.  26,1880. 


I  Died  at  Janesville, ,  1879. 

The  officers  of  the  Board  have  been: 

PRESIDENTS. 

H.  H.  Giles April,  1871,  to  April,  1877. 

A.  E.  Elmore April,  1877,  to  . 

VICE   PRESIDENTS. 

Wm.  C.Allen April,  1871,  to  April,  1874. 

E.E.  Chapin April,  1874,  to  April,  1876. 

A.  E.  Elmore April,  1876,  to  April,  1877. 

W.W.Reed.. April,  1877,  to  . 
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SECBETARIES. 

Samuel  D  Hastings April  13, 1871,  lo  May  1, 1874. 

A.  C.  Pakirson > May     1, 1874,  to  May  1,  1876. 

T.  W.  Haight May     1, 1876,  to  May  1,  1878. 

Theodore  D.  Kanouse May     1,  1878.  to  Sept.  8,  1879. 

H.  H.  Giles Sept.    8, 1879,  to  May  1,  1880. 

A.  O.  Wright May     1, 1880,  to  - — ^ . 

3.  PooRiiousES.  —  After  the  organization  of  the  Board,  the  sec- 
retary was  instructed  to  visit  the  county  jails  and  poorhouses,  and 
it  was  advised  that  he  should  be  accompanied  by  a  member  of  the 
board,  in  his  visits,  when  convenient.  During  the  summer  and  fall 
all  these  courity  institutions  were  visited  and  thoroughly  inspected. 
The  condition  in  which  they  were  found  was  set  forth  in  our  first 
report.  Enough  was  written  to  show  the  need  of  State  supervision. 
In  one  of  the  poorhouses  four  insane  women,  in  a  demented  con- 
dition, were  confined  in  pens,  lying  on  loose  straw  which  was 
changed  once  a  week.  In  others,  the  paupers  complained  of  sleep- 
less nights,  caused  by  the  bites  of  vermin  with  which  the  buildings 
swarmed. 

In  nearly  all  of  them  there  was  the  "poorhouse  smell,"  a  sicken- 
ing order  pervading  the  rooms,  even  to  the  residence  rooms  of  the 
overseer  and  his  family.  In  many  of  them  there  was  no  drainage 
or  sewerage.  In  one,  stagnant  water  would  ooze  through  the 
cracks  of  the  basement  floor,  when  walked  over,  from  lack  of  any 
drainage.  The  basement  was  the  cominon  sitting-room  for  the 
male  paupers  as  well  as  the  dining  room  for  all. 

These  cases  of  neglect  were  not  the  exceptional  ones,  but  the 
general  rule.  The  exceptions  were  a  few  cases  of  well  ordered, 
well  conducted,  sweet  smelling  po(»rhouses. 

--  4.  Childkkn  in  Poorhouses.- — Our  report  of  the  poorhouse 
population  in  1870,  showed  that  th^re  were  229  children  distri- 
buted  among  all  the  county  poor  houses.  Our  inquiries  satisfied  us 
that  but  little  efi^ort  was  made  by  county  authorities  to  get  these 
children  into  homes  since  it  was  cheaper  to  maintain  them  where 
they  were.  \n  fact  this  was  the  reason  given  us  for  this  retention. 
In  our  inquiries  into  the  causes  of  pauperism  we  soon   arrived  at 
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the  conclusion  that  much  of  pauperism  was  hereditary  —  that  is  to 
say,  that  children  brought  up  in  poorhouses  often  drifted  back  to 
them  in  after  life.  In  one  of  the  counties  a  school  was  maintained 
under  a  hired  teacher  for  about  20  pauper  children. 

We  resolutely  set  our  faces  against  the  retention  of  children  in 
the  poor  houses  and  early  procured  the  passage  of  an  act  render- 
ing it  unlawful  to  keep  healthy  and  well  formed  children  over  five 
years  of  age  in  them. 

The  effect  of  the  law  has  been  most  salutary.  It  has  taken 
argument  and  censure  with  reproach  on  our  part  to  obtain  a  conr- 
pliance  with  its  provisions  in  some  counties,  and  the  number  has 
steadily  diminished  from  year  to  year  until  the  present  year,  when 
we  report  but  11  of  sound  mind  and  body  in  the  poorhouse  at  any 
time  during  the  year.  These  were  kept  temporarily  only  untii 
homes  could  be  found  for  them. 

5.  Present  Condition  of  Poor-houses. — Early  measures  were 
td,ken  to  correct  the  growing  defects  in  the  construction  and  man- 
agement of  poor-houses.  The  board  advised  the  construction  of 
drains  and  sewers.  They  insisted  upon  the  destruction  of  all  ver- 
HKiEt  and  their  banishment  from  the  premises.  They  urged  the  re- 
moval ol  61th  and  the  observance  of  a  new  order,  that  of  cleanli- 
ness. They  took  the  few  well  managed  places  as  models,  and 
insisted  that  all  others  should  be  brought  up  to  their  standard  of 
order  and  cleanliness.  liy  annual  visits,  and  in  many  cases  several 
each  year,  they  have  kept  well  informed  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
poor-houses.  They  have  seen  agraduj^l  improvement  from  3ear  to 
year,  notwithstanding  the  dilatoriness  of  many  county  authoritieSo 
They  have  frequently  been  represented  before  county  boards  at 
their  meetings  —  have  sometimes  differed  from  them,  but  have  car- 
ried their  measures  of  reform  to  a  reasonable  extent,  and  to  the 
added  comfort  of  the  dependent  class. 

Through  their  annual  reports  and  correspondence  they  have 
called  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  counties  to  the  condition 
of  the  poor-houses,  and  awakened  a  more  general  interest  in  their 
management,  and  no  part  of  their  work  has  been  attended  with 
more  gratifying  results. 
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Cleanliness  and  order  are  now  the  rule,  and  filth  and  vermin  the 
exception.  The  sickening  "poorhouse  smell"  is  now  seldom  expe- 
rienced. The  Board  point  with  pride  to  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  improving  poorhouse  management,  since  their  work 
commenced. 

6.  Insane  in  Pooehouses.  —  In  no  department  of  their  work 
have  better  results  been  accomplished  by  the  Board  than  in  the 
improved  condition  of  the  chronic  pauper  insane.  One  case  we 
will  mention,  that  of  the  five  insane  women,  before  referred  to, 
lying  in  straw,  at  our  first  visit  in  1871. 

The  same  institution  was  visited,  in  1879,  by  a  member  of  the 
Board,  when  one  of  the  five  was  found  in  the  yard,  cleanly  clad, 
seated  upon  the  ground,  singing,  and  braiding  rude  mats  from  the 
grass.  Jn  many  counties  the  "  crazy  ones  "  were  kept  confined  in 
cages  or  tight  rooms,  where  now  airing  courts  and  yards  are  con- 
structed, and  exercise  and  occupation  has  calmed  the  terrible 
mania,  and  those  previously  wild  are  now  manageable.  Instances 
are  frequent  in  which  patients,  returned  from  the  hospitals  as  incur- 
able, have  become  harmless,  and  able  to  labor  daily,  and  are  trusted 
in  important  stations. 

New  structures  have  been  erected  in  several  counties,  and  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  the  board  has  been  sought  and  gladly  ren- 
dered. We  have  suggested  changes  in  plans,  and  referred  to  the 
buildings  best  adapted  for  the  purposes  desired,  and  in  various 
ways  influenced  the  enlargement  and  alteration  of  old  buildings,  so 
as  to  provide  for  the  better  care  of  the  insane.  So  that  in  a  large 
majority  of  the  county  almshouses  the  chronic  pauper  insane  are  as 
well  cared  for  at  an  expense  of  less  than  $2.00  per  week  as  they 
are  in  our  more  expensive  state  hospitals.  Occasional  cases  come 
to  our  knowledge  where  insane  paupers  have  been  discharged 
cured. 

7.  Temporary  Aid  to  Poor  Persons.  ^-  When  the  Board  was 
organized,  it  was  the  practice  in  most  of  the  counties  to  withhold 
aid  to  persons  in  destitute  circumstances  until  the  poorhouse  was 
tbe  last  resort,  in  other  words  the  poorhouse  was  held  as  a  menace 
or  stimulus  to  all  needy  persons  and  families  to  exert  themselves  to 
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obtain  a  livelihood.  We  saw  the  pernicious  result  of  this  common 
practice,  and  have  steadily  worked  to  correct  it,  by  advising  and 
urging  those  in  charge  of  the  poor  to  grant  temporary  aid  to  all 
such  persons  and  families  when  there  was  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
their  being  in  the  future  able  to  support  themselves. 

This  course  on  our  part  has  prevented  any  increase  of  poverty, 
indeed  it  has  diminished  permanent  pauperism,  notwithstanding 
increase  of  population  in  the  time.  The  dependent  population  of 
all  our  poor  houses,  in  1870  was  1,240,  while  in  1879  it  was  but 
1,118,  and  in  1880  but  983,  and  thirteen  county  and  city  institu- 
tions more  report  to  us  that  were  not  included  in  our  first  or  earlier 
reports.  The  dependant  class  now  in  the  poorhouses  consists 
mainly  of  aged  or  infirm  persons  of  both  sexes  who  will  spend  their 
lives  there,  and  but  few  who  are  able  to  perform  bodily  labor  or 
contribute  even  a  little  to  their  self  support. 

We  have  acted  upon  the  principle  that  what  the  poor  need  is 
encouragement,  not  only  bread  and  meat  and  clothing,  but  a  chance 
to  earn  the  money  to  purchase  them;  that  while  a  spirit  of  self-reli- 
ance can  be  kept  alive,  there  is  with  it  a  feeling  of  independence; 
that  when  an  inmate  of  a  poorhouse  but  a  short  time,  all  independ- 
ence is  lost  and  helplessness  results. 

8.  County  Jails. —  Much  of  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  un- 
savory condition  of  the  poorhouses  when  we  commenced  our  work 
in  1871,  would  apply  to  the  county  jails.  Their  general  condition 
then,  and  the  improvements  since,  show  clearly  the  benefits  result- 
ing from  state  supervision ;  although  they  are  yet,  without  a  notable 
exception,  very  far  from  being  what  they  should  be.  In  fact  they 
yet  remain,  as  a  rule,  *'  nurseries  of  crime,"  and  can  never  become 
anything  else  under  the  system  of  management  that  prevails.  The 
improvements  made  do  not  reach  the  radical  defects  that  result 
from  their  construction,  but  relate  to  cleanliness  and  improved 
ventilation,  and  do  not  relate  to  classification  or  separation  of  pris- 
oners. The  radical  defects  referred  to  we  have  sought  to  remedy 
by  urging  the  abolition  of  the  county  jails  as  places  of  punish- 
ment, and  their  use  as  merely  places  of  detention  for  persons 
accused  of  crime,  and  those  held  as  witnesses,  and  the  organization 
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of  district  prisons,  where  all  convicted  prisoners  should  be  required 
to  labor. 

In  our  first  annual  report  we  discussed  jail  matters  at  considera- 
ble length.  We  condemned  the  system  on  the  grounds  that  jails 
were  unsafe,  unhealthy,  productive  of  immorality  and  crime. 

We  have  referred  to  the  matter  in  nearly  all  our  annual  reports, 
and  urged  its  importance  upon  the  members  of  the  legislature,  yet 
have  not  suoceded  in  awakening  sufficient  interest  to  bring  about 
the  results  sought. 

9.  Young  Boys  in  County  Jails.  —  An  examination  of  jail 
records  and  visits  to  county  jails,  satisfied  us  that  it  was  a  common 
practice  for  magistrates  to  commit  young  boys  of  from  thirteen  to 
eighteen  years  of  age  to  the  county  prisons,  for  limited  periods  of 
time.  This  was  done  for  misdemeanors  and  minor  oflPenses,  and 
when  the  attention  of  those  concerned  was  called  to  the  great 
wrong  done  to  the  offender,  and  the  injury  to  public  morals,  the 
practice  was  often  justified.  Usually  the  pleadings  of  parents  and 
friends  influenced  the  committing  magistrate  to  award  a  short  term 
in  the  jail  instead  of  commitment  to  the  State  Industrial  School  till 
twenty- one  years  of  age. 

In  all  cases  that  have  come  to  our  knowledge  of  young  boys 
being  sent  to  county  jails  or  to  the  Milwaukee  House  of  Correc- 
tion, we  have  addressed  the  committing  magistrate  as  to  the 
reasons  for  such  commitment  as  well  as  remonstrated  against  it. 
The  practice  has  very  generally  been  discontinued  and  delinquent 
boys  are  now  committed  to  the  Industrial  School. 

We  found  our  jails  controlled  and  managed  upon  the  idea  that 
"  any  place  is  good  enongh  for  a  criminal,"  and  the  enjoyment  of 
even  the  common  blessings  of  mankind  was  undeserved.  Even 
common  sympathy  was  suppressed,  fresh  air  and  ordinary  clean- 
liness, things  of  grace  to  be  bestowed  or  withheld,  as  sheriffs, 
turnkeys,  or  county  boards  might  determine. 

We  found  many  of  the  jails  dark,  and  noisome  dungeons  with- 
out ventilation  and  infested  with  vermin  and  possessing  no  sewer- 
age, the  foul  odors  permeating  the  cells  and  corridors  and 
poisoning  the  atmosphere  with  their  sickening  stench.     Through 
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personal  visits,  our  reports  and  pleadings  before  county  boards, 
these  evils  are  partially  corrected.  Most  of  the  jails  are  now  kept 
clean  and  tolerably  well  ventilated.  Privy  vaults  have  been  dis- 
pensed with  and  sewers  constructed  with  water  to  flush  them. 
The  bedding  is  changed  and  washed,  the  halls  and  corridors 
scrubbed.  Several  new  jails  have  been  built  that  are  models  of 
taste  as  well  as  excellence  in  general,  as  houses  of  detention. 

10.  Management  of  the  State  Prison. —  In  familiarizing 
themselves  with  the  affairs  of  the  State  Prison,  the  Board  soon  dis- 
covered the  existence  of  very  serious  objections  to  the  system 
under  which  it  was  managed,  and  at  once  consulted  as  to  the  rem- 
edy to  be  applied.  The  office  of  commissioner  and  warden  was 
elective.  Party  conventions  nominated  their  candidates  for  the 
place.  The  successful  candidate  entered  upon  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  hampered  by  party  obligations.  His  subordinates  were 
urged  upon  him,  less  for  their  peculiar  fitness  for  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  that  devolved  upon  them  than  as  a  reward  for  services 
rendered  the  party.  His  term  of  office  was  two  years,  and  how- 
ever well  adapted  he  might  be  for  the  position,  he  must  run  the 
gauntlet  of  another  nominating  convention  and  of  another  elec- 
tion, with  an  equal  chance  that  he  might  be  unsuccessful.  He  had 
the  entire  management  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars of  State  funds,  of  which  he  was  the  sole  collecting  and  dis- 
bursing officer,  and  audited  and  paid  all  bills.  With  all  these  varied 
and  complicated  duties  to  perform,  he  had  no  one  to  advise  with 
and  share  the  responsibility. 

When  we  consider  the  defective  character  of  the  system  under 
which  the  prison  was  managed,  we  are  surprised  that  it  had  re- 
mained so  long  unchallenged,  and  it  could  only  be  accounted  for 
from  the  fact  that  the  people  had  been  fortunate  in  securing  the 
services  of  good  men  for  commissioners.  In  view  of  all  the  facts 
and  considerations  presented,  we  recommended  in  our  first  report, 
"  an  entire  change  in  the  system  of  government  of  the  state  prison, 
so  that  the  system  of  government  shall  be  virtually  the  same  as 
that  in  other  state  institutions;  the  appointment  of  a  board  of 
trustees,  managers   or  inspectors  —  it  matters  but  little  by  what 
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name  called  —  whose  term  of  office,  powers  and  duties  shall  be  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  those  of  the  trustees  and  managers  of  other 
public  institutions,"  "  such  a  law,"  we  said,  '*  could  be  passed  so  as 
to  go  into  effect  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1884,  at  the  close  of 
the  term  of  the  present  commissioner." 

The  then  commissioner  wa6  in  fall  accord  with  us  in  the  views 
we  presented,  and  the  legislature  heeded  our  recommendation. 
Chapter  183  of  the  laws  of  1873,  an  act  to  change  the  manage- 
ment of  the  state  prison,  and  to  amend  and  consolidate  all  laws  con- 
cerning the  same,  was  passed. 

The  change  made  in  the  workings  of  the  prison  has  removed 
its  administration  from  the  arena  of  party  politics  by  placing  it 
under  a  non-partisan  board  of  directors,  who  appoint  the  warden. 

11.  Supervision  of  State  Institutions. —  The  law  organizing 
the  board  made  it  their  duty  "to  investigate  and  supervise  the  whole 
system  of  the  charitable  and  correctional  institutions  supported  by 
the  state  or  receiving  aid  from  the  state  treasury,  by  personal  visits 
to  each,  making  themselves  familiar  with  all  matters  necessary  to 
be  understood  in  judging  of  their  usefulness  or  the  economy  of 
their  management;  and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  recommend  such 
changes  and  additional  provisions  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for 
their  greater  economy  and  efficiency." 

In  carrying  out  the  above  provision  of  the  law,  we  asked  for  the 
passage  of  chapter  Q^  of  the  general  laws  of  1872,  which  chapter 
authorized  and  directed  us  "  to  prepare  a  system  or  plan  for  keep- 
ing the  books  and  accounts  of  the  state  charitable  and  penal  insti- 
tutions, to  be  as  near  uniform  as  can  be  adapted  to  the  wants  and 
necessities  of  the  different  institutions."  This  plan,  when  approved 
by  the  governor,  was  to  be  adopted  by  all  the  institutions.  The 
board  carried  into  effect  this  provision  of  law.  A  system  of  ac- 
counts and  entries  was  inaugurated  that  has  enabled  them  to  judge 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  expenditures,  and  with  the  detailed  itemized 
reports  we  have  required,  has  promoted  economy  of  management. 
We  early  ascertained  that  in  some  of  the  state  institutions  higher 
than  the  market  price  was  paid  for  some  articles  of  consumption, 
the  produce  of  the  farm  for  instance.     Our  blanks  furnished  called 
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for  a  report  of  the  gross  amount  of  all  goods  and  articles  bought, 
together  with  the  gross  sum  and  average  price  paid.  This  action 
on  our  part  brought  about  a  reform  in  the  practice  complained  of, 
since  each  institution  could  be  compared  with  all  others  in  the 
economy  of  its  management.  We  estimated  that  the  saving  thus 
effected  in  one  institution  alone  equalled,  if  it  did  not  exceed, 
the  entire  expense  of  the  board. 

The  plan  of  keeping  the  books,  and  the  detailed  report  of  all 
moneys  received  "and  disbursed,  has  obviated  the  necessity  of  a 
tedious  examination  of  the  books  and  accounts.  We  have  de- 
pended upon  them  mainly  for  our  knowledge  of  the  financial  man- 
agement of  the  institution,  by  relying-  upon  the  well-known  char- 
acter for  integrity  of  those  in  immediate  charge. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  our  work,  the  estimates  for  appropriations 
made  by  the  local  boards  were  greatly  reduced  by  us,  and  the  sav- 
ing to  the  state  treasury,  as  a  rule,  greatly  exceeded  the  entire  cost 
of  the  Board  each  year.  In  the  later  years,  the  saving  has  been 
much  less,  for  the  reason  that  the  local  boards  have  been  led  to 
make  much  closer  estimates,  in  consequence  of  the  supervision  of 
the  Board.  In  1872,  and  again  in  1873,  one  of  the  local  boards 
asked  for  $35,000  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  instititution  under 
their  charge.  We  believed  the  capacity  of  the  buildings  to  be 
sufficient,  and  advised  against  the  appropriation.  The  buildings 
did  accommodate  all  who  applied,  and  the  enlargement  was  never 
made.  Not  a  year  has  passed  in  which  the  saving  in  current  ex- 
penses and  sums  asked  for  special  purposes  has  not  amounted  to 
many  times  the  cost  of  the  Board  for  the  year,  and  still  there  has 
been  no  complaint  of  the  want  of  "  efficiency,"  for  lack  of  means 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  several  institutions. 

12.  Special  Investigation's.  — The  board  has  made  five  investi- 
gations into  the  management  of  public  institutions  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  governor;  twice  into  that  of  the  institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Delavan^  and  once  each  into  that  of  the  State 
Prison,  the  Racine  county  poorhouse,  and  t^e  House  of  Correction 
for  Milwaukee  county.  We  state  briefly  the  history  of  the  first: 
In  1874  complaints  were  made  against  the  previous  management 
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of  the  prison  under  Mr.  Wheeler.  These  complaints  seemed  to  be, 
that  there  had  been  irregularities  in  discipline  and  also  in  the 
financial  management. 

While  the  Board  did  not  endorse  all  that  was  shown  to  have 
occurred  under  the  first  head,  they  found  that  the  more  severe  feat- 
ures of  discipline  had  been  relaxed  under  the  then  management. 
They  reported  the  financial  condition  of  the  Institution,  partly 
growing  out  of  the  system  under  which  the  business  of  the  prison 
was  conducted,  and  partly  from  its  condition,  as  far  from  satisfact- 
ory- Our  report  said  that  "  it  has  cost  the  State  annually  for  this 
period  (four  years)  $3,391.25  for  appropriations  more  than  the  act- 
ual cost  of  keeping  the  prisioners,  and  showed  to  our  minds  that 
the  manufacturing  business  of  the  prison  has  proved  a  failure  and 
that  the  State  would  have  been  $13,565  better  oflF  financially  had 
the  shops  been  closed  and  the  prisoners  kept  in  idleness."  The  in- 
vestigation cost  the  State  $1,219.45.  The  facts  aod  figures  pre- 
sented in  the  report  called  public  attention  to  the  management  of 
the  prison  and  led  to  the  change  of  the  system  of  labor  and  the 
abandonment  of  manufacturing  by  the  State. 

In  all  these  institutions  mentioned,  the  board  aimed  to  make  a 
report  uninfluenced  by  partiality,  prejudices  or  public  clamor. 
We  think  the  result  in  each  instance  fully  showed  the  wisdom  of 
the  board.  In  one  case,  in  which  the  action  of  the  board  was  most 
severely  criticised  at  the  time,  a  few  months  saw  the  real  author  of 
all  the  trouble  shown  up  in  his  true  character  before  and  after  he 
left  the  state,  and  the  institution  has  since  enjoyed  a  season  of 
prosperity. 

13.  Cost  of  the  Board.  —  Since  the  organization  of  this  board, 
it  has  cost  the  State  $21,936.13,  or  an  an  annual  average  of  less 
than  $2,200  per  year.  Added  to  this  are  the  expenses  of  five 
special  investigations  ordered  by  the  governor,  costing  in  the 
aggregate,  $2,762.32,  which  would  increase  the  average  annual  cost 
to  about  f  2,670  per  year.  The  figures  are  taken  from  the  annual 
reports  of  the  secretary  of  state,  and  do  not  include  printing,  post- 
age and  stationery. 
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14.  CoKCLUSiON. —  In  considering  what  has  been  accomplished, 
the  board  should  be  judged  charitably  and  fairly.  There  were  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way.  There  was,  from  ,the  first,  a  want  of  confi- 
dence manifested,  as  was  often  seen  in  the  propositions  introduced 
into  the  legislature  to  abolish  it,  as  well  as  numerous  criticisms  in 
the  public  press,  unfavorable  to  its  work. 

It  has  possessed  no  power  except  the  moral  force  given  by  its 
recommendations,  arguments  and  appeals.  It  has  had  limited  means 
at  its  disposal.     The  members  have  given  their  personal  time  with- 
out pay,  except  when  investigations  were  ordered  by  the  governor. 
They  have  had  only  one  paid  agent  at  a  small  salary,  for  a   person 
competent  to  discharge  the  laborious  duties  required  of  him.    They 
tried  to  do  what  the  law  required,  and  aimed  to  "  make  themselves 
familiar  with  all  matters  necessary  to  be  understood  in  judging  of 
the  usefulness  and  of  the  honesty  and  economy  of  the  management 
of  our  state  institutions."     They  have  either  personally,  or  through 
their  secretary,  or  both,  visited  nearly  every  county  jail  and  poor- 
house  at  least  once  each  year,  written  and  sent  out  hundreds  of 
letters  each  year  in  the  prosecution  of  their  work,  established  a 
valuable  library  pertaining  to  the  department  of  labor  in  which 
they  are  engaged,  and  have  prepared,  in  accordance  with  law,  ten 
reports  containing  a  very  large  amount  of  valuable  information, 
which  we  trust  we  may  be  pardoned  for  calling  attention  to.    Very 
much  of  the  best  work  done  by  the  board  has  not  appeared  in  its 
annual  reports.     In  its  watchful  supervision  of  public  and  private 
institutions  it  has  reformed  abuses  and  corrected  evils  that  have 
never  become   matters   of  public  scandal    or   notoriety.     Indeed, 
where  wrongs  could  be  righted  quietly,  it  has  been  done  without 
giving  the  matters  publicity.     It  has  introduced  uniformity  in  the 
methods  of  keeping  the  books  in  the  several  State  institutions,  so 
that   comparisons   can   be    made  between    their   accounts  of  ex- 
penditures. 

But  after  all  the  greatest  results  and  most  important  work 
of  the  board  cannot  be  described  in  detail.  The  improvement  in 
the  poorhouses,  and  the  increased  comfort  of  their  inmates  —  Who 
can  estimate  their  value?    The  exposure  of  the  defects  of  our  jail 
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system  —  Who  can  tell  what  may  grow  out  of  this?  The  people 
of  the  state,  even  those  in  authority  over  these  county  institutions, 
had  no  idea  of  their  real  condition.  It  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  revelations  made  in  our  reports  should  be  made  before  any 
efficient  measures  would  be  adopted  to  change  the  system.  When 
the  nature  of  the  work  committed  to  us  is  carefully  considered,  it 
cannot  but  be  seen  that  it  requires  a  long  time  for  its  accomplish- 
ment, and  it  may  take  years  to  even  comprehend  it.  It  does  take 
a  long  time  to  fix  public  attention  upon  evils  that  have  long  ex- 
isted, and  then  it  is  a  work  of  time  to  lead  the  public  to  appreciate 
and  apply  the  remedy. 
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Adams  County  poorhovse^  123,  also  150, 153-161. 
Alexian  Brothers''  Hospital,  311,  also  292. 
AppUton  City  poorhouse,  144.  also  153-162. 1 
Appropriations,  estimates  for  State  Hospital,  187'  265. 

Northern  Hospital,  208, 265. 

Industrial  Scliool  for  Boys,  228,  265. 

Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Damb,  236,  365, 

InsUtation  for  the  Blind,  242, 265. 
Appropriations,  special,  how  expended,  263. 
Arrests  in  Milwaukee,  280. 
Ashland  County  jail,  92, 102. 

B. 

Barron  County  Jail,  91, 102. 

Bayfield  County  jail,  91, 102. 

Beloit  City  Police  Station,  90. 

Bethel  Home  (Seaman's  Friend  S03iety),  315,  also  293,  295. 

Blind,  Institution  for  the  Education  of  tJie,  242,  also  234, 247,  and  253-266. 

Boards  of  Charities  (see  Charities). 

Boys^  Home,  306,  also  292. 

Boja  in  jail,  73, 80,  326. 

Brown  County  jail,  63. 

Brown  County  poorhouse,  122, 153, 153-161. 

Burnett  County  jail,  d 1, 102. 

c, 

■Cadle  Home,  313. 

Calumet  County  Jail,  92, 102. 

Catholic  Association  (St.  Nazian's),  304. 

Ohahities,  National  Conferbnce,  PROCEBDi^f  gs  op,  4-51. 

Charities  and  Reform,  State  Board  of,  History,  319-332. 

List  of  Members  and  Officers,  V. 

Meetings  of,  VI. 

Proceedingd  of,  VII-X. 

Expenses  of,  XI-XIL 
Charities,  associated,  31, 

€har  Hies,  boards  of,  5, 8, 10. 

Charity  outside  of  institutions.  288. 

Children  dependent  and  in  poorhonses,  13,  34,  35, 155. 

Chippewa  County  Jail,  64,  also  92, 102. 

Chippewa  County  Poorhouse,  12*,  also  150, 153-161. 
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Chippewa  Falls  Lockup^  90. 

Cipher  dtpjxitcb,  83. 

C^ark  County  Jail,  91, 102. 

Columbia  County  Jail,  64, 102. 

Columbii  Couity  Poorhouse^  134,  also  150, 155-161. 

Correction^  House  of  (see  House  of  Correction). 

Cost,  per  capita,  of  poorhoasep,  lol,  158. 

of  State  insituttons,  235. 

of  semi-State  Institatlons,  270. 

of  private  instltutioa",  290. 
Crawford  County  Jail,  64, 102. 

D. 

Dane  County  jail,  64,  also  93,  96, 102. 

Dane  Ctmnt^poorhouse^  125.  also  150, 153-161. 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  Instti'^fo^  the,  234,  al30  vil). 

Deaf  and  dumb,  private  insiitutions  fcHrv  ^15^316. 

Dodge  County  jail,  6\  102. 

Dodge  Couatt/  poorhouse^  126,  also  149, 10, 100, 161. 

Door  County  jail,  66. 

Douglas  County  jail,  91. 102. 

Dunn  County  jail^  67,  92, 102. 

E, 

Eau  Claire  County  jail,  67,  98. 
£)au  Claire  City  lockup,  (omitted  by  mlstxke). 
Eau  Claire  City  poorhouse,  145,  aleo  149,  160, 162. 
Employes  and  officers,  roster  of,  St^te  Iloap'tal,  188. 

Northern  Hospital,  209. 

State  Prison,  221. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys,  229. 

iQsiitution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dnml),  237, 

Institution  for  ilie  Blind,  243. 
Bplleptic,  64. 122,  124. 

ErrJnj?  Women,  a  paper  by  Mrs.  Lynde,  c6. 

Estimates  f  r  appropriationa  (see  Appropriations). 

Expenditures  in  State  insfitntlons,  255-262. 

(See,  also,  Keceipts  and  Expenditure?.)    • 


F. 


Farm,  barn  anl  garden,  at  State  Hoppital,  186, 20J. 
Feeble  minded  children,  school  for,  50. 
Finances  oi  State  Hospital,  185-201. 

Northern  Hjapital.  207,  216,  217. 

S-ate  Prison,  219,  225,  226. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys,  22S,  282,  233. 

Int^tUute  for  tbe  Deaf  and  Dumb,  240,  241. 

Institntion  for  the  Blind,  245, 246. 

jails,  104. 
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Finances  of  voorhougos,  l56-:59. 

Indastrial  Schoal  for  Girls,  274,  also  255,  570. 

Hoase  of  Correction,  27J,  279. 

Mllwankee  County  Insane  Acylum,  270,  283. 

private  benevolent  institntlone,  290. 
(See  also  under  each  institation  ) 
Fond  du  Lac  County  jail,  68-98. 

Fond  du  Lac  County  poorhouse^  130,  also  149, 150, 160-iei. 
Fond  du  Lac  City  police  station^  89. 
Fox  Lake  Lockup,  91. 

G. 

Good  time  law,  47, 218. 

Grant  County  JaU^  C8,  also  92,  98. 

Grant  County  Poorfiouse,  128,  also  150. 153-161. 

Green  County  Jail,  69,  also  82, 98. 

Qreen  County  Poorhouse,  129,  also  150,  153-161. 

Green  Lake  County  Jail^  98. 


H. 


Rome  for  the  Friendless,  Milwaukee,  314,  also  293,  295. 
Home  of  the  Friendless^  Fond  du  Lao,  3  5,  also,  295,  295. 
Souse  of  Correction^  XIl,  275,  also,  47 ,  220. 
House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  305.  also  292. 
Hoasekeeping,  need  of  instructioa  of  deaf  mates  in,  235. 
Hospitals,  3  )7-311. 

(See  also  Insane  Hospitals.) 


I. 


Idiocy  and  Idiots,  50,  also  122, 125, 124, 128, 129, 131, 110, 142, 154. 

Indetermlnare  sentences,  13,  39,  46,  218. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys,  227,  also  218.  46. 17. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls,  271,  also  270, 255.16. 

iNDUSTEiAL  Schools,  private,  305,  also  291. 

Inmates  in^State  instituiions.  193.  194,  214,215,  223,  231. 

Invtntory,  InCu-trial  School  for  Boys,  233. 

Indus  rial  School  for  Girls,  274. 

Institute  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  (none  reported.) 

Institution  for  the  Blind,  246. 

Milwaukee  County  Insane  Asylum,  283. 

Noithern  Hospital,  217. 
.  State  Hospital,  197,198. 

State  Prison,  225. 
Institutions  (see  State  Institutions,  Semi-State  Institulions,  or  Private  Benevolent  Institu- 
tions.) 
Intemperance,  efiV^cts  of,  73.  95. 110, 128, 140.  ' 

Investigationa,  17,  47,  202,  329. 
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Insane  Hospitals,  178-185. 

(See,  also,  State  HoBpiUl,  Northern  Hospital,  Milwaukee  County  Insane  Asylum.) 
Insane  Hospitals  costliness  of,  179. 

superintendents  as  businese  managers,  182. 
lupane,  occupation  and  non-restraint  for,  180,  also  29,  31,  33,  49, 1-22, 1*25, 128,129, 131, 136, 138, 

139, 141,  143, 143,  146.  ^^ 

Insa'.e  in  poorhouses,  184  and  334;  also  27, 30. 

(See,  alsa.  Notes  of  visits  to  poorhouses,  1^2-149.) 
Insane  in  jails,  184.  ^ 

(See,  also.  Notes  of  visits  to  jails,  64-110.) 
Insane,  claims  of  counties  f  r  maintenance  of  State  insane,  266. 
National  Association  for  their  Protection,  33. 
county  asylums  for,  49. 
Insanity,  report  of  committee  on,  35.       • 
remarks  of  Mr.  Wines,  28. 
apparent  increase  of,  40, 178. 
]aw  authorizing  a  jury  trial,  15,  47. 
curability  of,  178. 

in  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Giles'  report,  15. 
Dr.  Reel's  report,  48. 
Iowa  County  Jail,  92,  102. 
Iowa  County  poorhouse^  149,  150, 

J. 

Jackson  County  Jaily  69, 93, 102. 
Jails  and  Police  Stations,  58-118. 
Jail,  The  Requisities  op  a  Good,  56-6^. 

(See  also  Notes  of  Visit3  to  Jails,  63-91.)      • 
Jails,  Notes  of  Visits  to,  63-91. 
Jails,  Supervision  by  the  Board,  325. 
Jails,  STATisTica,  91-118. 
Jails,  description  of  by  Hon  H.  W.  Lord,  20. 

in  Ontario,  4-2. 
Jefferson  County  Jail,  69,  also  93, 102 
Jefferson  County  poorhouse^  131,  also  150, 153-161. 
Juneau  County  Jail^  71,  also  92, 103. 
Juvenile  Offenders,  treatment  of  in  Slassachusett?,  13. 

K. 

Kenosha  County  Jail,  72,  also  92,  96,  97, 102. 
Kenosha  City  poorhouse,  145,  also  149, 153, 181. 


La  Crosse  County  jail,  73;  also,  92, 102. 

La  Crosse  City  police  station,  89. 

La  Crosse  City  poorhouse,  146;  also,  153-162. 

La  Fayette  County  jail,  T4, 103. 

La  Fayette  County  poorhouse,  132;  also,  150, 153-181. 

License  for  the  sale  of  liquor,  164, 188. 

Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  312. 
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M. 

Manitowoc  County  jjil,  74,  also  92.  97, 103. 

Marathon  County  jnl,  75, 102. 

Marathon  County  poorho use,  133,  aleio  150,  loS-lOl. 

Mierltz,  Herman,  case  of,  X,  202. 

Milwaukee  County  jail,  76, 102. 

Milwaukee  County  poor/iouse,  13  J,  also  150, 154-161. 

Milwaukee  County  hospital,  147. 

Milwaukee  County  insane  asylum,  VII,  VIII,  281,  also  16,  48»  66,  73,  74,  97, 127, 143. 

Milwaukee  Courtly  House  of  Correction  (see  House  of  Correction.) 

Milwaukee  Central  police  station,  88. 

Milwaukee  Westside  police  station^  89. 

Milwaukee  South  side  police  station,  89. 

Milwaukee  Hospital  {Passavant),  308. 

Milwaukee  Orphans'  Asylum,  297. 

Milwaukee,  arrests  in  (see  arrests). 

Monroe  County  jail  97, 102. 

Monroe  County  poor-house,  134,  also  150, 153-161. 

N. 

Northern  BospUalfor  the  Insane,  VIII,  IX,  X,  202-317. 

o. 

Oconto  County  jail,  91, 103. 

Ontario,  system  of  supervision  in,  40. 

Officers  of  State  institutions  (see  employes). 

Orphan  Asylums,  296-3  J5. 

Outagamie  County  jail,  77. 

Out  door  relief,  lo3-173  and  3:4,  also,  31,  36. 

Ozaukee  County  jail,  78,  92. 

Ozaukee  County  poorhouse,  135,  also  150, 153-161. 

Ozaukee  County,  rWm  of,  XI,  266. 

Overseers  of  Foorhouses,  160. 

p. 

Passavard  Hospital,  Z08. 
Pauperism  in  Wisconsin,  total  cost,  165. 
Pauperism,  proper  treatment  of,  34,  35. 
Penal  system,  12. 

Penal  and  Kbpormatoby  Institutions,  218-233. 
Pepin  county  jaii,  78;  a.Uo  91, 102. 
Pierce  county  jail,  79;  also  92, 102. 

Pierce  county  poorhouse,    (Notes  of  visit  omitted  by  mistaiJe.) 
Phonological  Institute,  316,  293. 
PoucB  Stations,  88-91. 
Polk  county  jail,  79;  also  91, 102. 
Polk  county  poorhouse,  IBQ ;  aliio  150, 15B-1^1, 
22  — Chae. 
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POORHOUSES,  Notes  op  Visits  to,  122-147. 

Poorhonses,  finances  of,  151, 156,  158. 

Poorhonses  ia  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Gilea  and  Dr.  Re  3d  upon,  16, 143. 

Poorhouses,  supervision  by  the  boar  J,  322-325. 

PooTy  Little  Sisters  of,  312. 

Population  of  Wisconsin,  by  counties,  168. 

Population  of  jails,  1C6-109. 

Population  of  poorlioa8e!».  153. 

Population  of  state  Institutions  (see  Inmates). 

Portage  county  jail,  79;  also  92, 102. 

Prisoners,  proper  treatment  o^  12-14,  23-24,  37,  56-63,  96,  218. 

Prisoners'  board,  cost  of,  92,  104. 

Prisoners'  Aid  Association,  25 . 

Prison,  State  (see  State  Prison). 

Private  Benevolent  iNSTiTaTioNs,  287-316. 

Probation  officer  in  Boston,  44. 

R. 

Racine  County  jail,  80,  also  93,  96, 103. 

Racine  County  poorhouse,  136,  also  150, 153-161. 

Receipts  and  expenditures,  State  Hospital,  195-199. 

Northern  Hospital,  216. 

State  Prison,  226. 

iQdustrlal  School  for  Boys,  232. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  240. 

Institute  for  the  B  ind,  245. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls,  274. 

Milwaukee  County  Insane  Asylum,  283. 

RBPORyATORY,  AND   PENAL  INSTITUTIONS,  218-233. 

Richland  County  jail,  99, 102. 
Richfand  County  poorhouse,  149, 150. 
Rock  County  jail,  63,  also  83,  92,96, 103. 
Rock  County  poorhouse,  137,  a  so  150, 153-162. 
Rust,  Mills,  case  of,  x,  204. 


Salaries  of  ofli-jers  and  employes  in  state  Institutions  (see  emoloyes). 

Sauk  County  jail,  82,  also  92, 103. 

Sauk  County  poorhouse,  138,  also  150, 153-162. 

Seaman's  Bethel  Home,  815. 

Sbmi-Statb  Institutions,  269-233. 

Sheboygan  County  jail,  82, 103. 

Sheboygan  city  poorhouse,  147, 153-161.  ' 

ShebOT/gan  County  insane  asylum,  148. 

Shepherd,  House  of  the  Good,  305. 

Sheriffs,  91,  98. 

Sparta  Police  Station,  91. 

State  Institutions,  176-266. 
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state  institttt'.ons,  their  classiftcaUon,  247. 

their  fiaancfal  management,  248,  S55-264. 

history  of  the  supervision  of  the  board.  328. 
State  Prison,  218.  219-237,  327,  329. 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  185-201. 
Statistics  op  jails  98-118. 
Statistics  op  Poobhouses,  153-162. 
Statistics  op  Cot-door  Rbliep,  166-173. 
Statistics  op  State  Institutions,  comparative  tables,  250-266. 
Statistics  of  licenses,  168. 
Statisiics  of  Hoase  of  Correction,  276. 
Stevens  Point  Gity  look-up^  90. 
Stevens  Point  Gity  poo rho use,  147;  also  149, 153-161. 
St.  Grolx  Gounty  jail,  81;  also,  79,  91, 102. 
St.  Groix  Gounty  poorhome,  138;  also,  150, 153-162. 
St.  JSmilianus^  Orphan  Asylum,  299. 
St.  Francis^  Orphan  Asylum,  300. 
St.  John's  Ghurch  Rome,  313. 
St.  John's  GathoUc  Deaf  Mate  Asylum,  315. 
St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum  (Milwaukee),  298. 
St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum  (Green  Bay),  301. 
St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum  (Fond  du  Lac),  302. 
St.  Michael's  Orphan  Asylum,  310. 
St.  Luke's  Hospital,  310. 
St.  Mary's  Hospital,  307. 
Si.  Hose's  Orphan  Asylum,  298. 
St.  Vincent's  Infant  Asylum,  303. 

T. 

Taylor  Orphan  Asylum,  296. 

Ten  Years'  Work  op  the  Bjard,  319-333. 

Tramps  (see  vagrancy). 

V. 

Yagrancy,  35,  38,  39,  95, 116, 118. 

Vernon  Gounty  jail,  83,  also  92,  10  •. 

Vernon  Gounty  poorhouse,  140,  also  150, 153-161. 

w. 

Walworth  County  jail,  84,  also  92, 103. 

Walworth  Gounty  poorhouse,  141,  also  150, 153-161. 

Washington  Gounty  jail,  86,  also  92, 103. 

Washington  Gounty  poorhouse,  142,  also  151, 153-161. 

Waukesha  Gounty  jail,  86,  also  92, 103 

Waukesha  Gounty  poorhouse,  142.  also  150, 163-161.     " 

Winnebago  Gounty  jail,  87,  also  93,  96, 103. 

Winnebago  Gounty  poorhouse,  143,  also  150, 153-161. 

Witnesses  In  jail,  66. 
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SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


To  the,  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin: 

Gentlemen —  In  presenting  to  you  the  seventh  annual  report  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Fisheriea,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  there  is 
abundant  reason  for  congratulation  on  the  success  which  has  at- 
tended the  work  of  the  commission,  for  the  past  year,  in  all  its 
branches. 

The  hatch  and  distribution  of  brook  trout  was  far  in  excess  of 
all  that  has  heretofore  been  done,  while  the  propagation  of  white 
fish  and  lake  trout  was  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  past  years. 

We  do  not  think  that  it  is  necessary  upon  our  part  to  enter  into 
any  discussion  upon  the  subject  of  fish  culture,  but  would  state 
that  throughout  the  entire  number  of  states  engaged  in  this  indus- 
try, no  backward  steps  have  been  taken  during  the  closing  year; 
on  the  contrary,  the  movement  has  been  of  a  progressive  charac- 
ter, and  surely  demonstrates  that  the  restocking  of  depleted 
lakes,  rivers  and  streams,  and  the  maintenance  therein  of  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  the  better  varieties  of  fish,  under  proper  restrictions, 
is  certain  and  sure  of  accomplishment.  As  a  fact^  the  placing  of 
suitable  fish  in  suitable  waters  does  not  admit  of  any  other  result. 

The  efforts  of  the  United  States  Commission,  under  the  direction 
of  Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  have  been  largely  extended  and  pushed 
with  unabated  vigor,  and  as  an  evidence  of  the  success  of  the 
work,  many  of  the  eastern  waters  that  had  become  valueless,  have 
been  made  to  furnish  to  the  people  an  astonishing  increase  in  the 
yield  of  the  most  valuable  fish. 

In  the  states  of  Michigan,  Ohio  and  New  York  bordering  upon 
the  lakes,  there  has  been  no  relaxation  in  the  work  in  hand,  but 
with  liberal  appropriations  their  facilities  have  been  increased  and 
corresponding  results   attained.     In  Ohio   the  hatch  of  white  fish 
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alone  is  expected  to  reach  twenty-five  millions,  and  in  Michigan 
the  number  will  be  at  least  one-half  of  that  amount. 

We  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  success  that  has  attended 
the  planting  of  fry  heretofore,  and  in  nearly  all  instances  have  the 
assurance  of  reliable  parties  conversant  with  the  facts,  that  the 
large  numbers  distributed  the  past  season  are  thriving  finely. 

The  number  of  applications  received  from  localities  that  have 
been  supplied,  leave  no  doubt  that  as  a  fact,  the  work  of  the  com- 
mission is  appreciated  by  and  has  the  support  of  the  people  gen- 
erally. 

The  expenses  attending  the  distribution  of  the  broDk  trout  fry, 
which  were  sent  to  all  parts  of  our  state,  were  exceedingly  small, 
which  is  due  to  the  courtesies  extended  to  the  commission  by  the 
diflFerent  railway  companies  and  the  Goodrich  Transportation  Com- 
pany, due  acknowledgments  of  which  are  hereby  made.  Upon  all 
sides  there  was  a  ready  and  willing  compliance  on  the  part  of 
applicants  to  take  the  charge  of  the  numerous  shipments  and  to 
give  a  personal  supervision  to  their  distribution.  This  was  a  saving 
of  no  small  importance  to  the  commission  in  a  financial  way. 

In  other  states  parties  are  required  to  see  that  competent  per- 
sons are  sent  after  and  take  the  charge  of  the  fry  allotted  to  the 
diflFerent  localities,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  so 
here.  Directions  that  are  plain  and  practical  are  given,  while 
proper  care  and  attention  are  the  only  requirements.  The  readiness 
with  which  this  plan  was  observed  last  season  will  lead  to  its 
adoption  as  a  rule  in  the  future. 

PROTECTIVE  LAWS. 

It  is  highly  important  that  suitable  laws  for  the  protection  of 
fish  in  the  inland  lakes  and  streams  of  our  state,  during  their 
spawning  season,  should  be  enacted.  The  black  bass  and  wall  eyed 
pike  are  taken  in  nearly  all  of  our  waters.  They  are  the  most  valu- 
able of  all  our  native  fish  —  excepting  the  brook  trout  — both  to 
the  angler,  in  the  way  of  sport,  and  to  the  people  as  an  article  of 
food.  Measures  looking  to  their  protection  should  no  t  be  neglected. 
The  slaughter  of  these  fish  at  the  foot  of  dams,  duri  ng  the  spring 
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months,  is  outrageous,  and  should  be  stopped.  These  fish  are  still 
found  in  great  abundance  in  the  northern  portion  of  our  state,  as 
was  formerly  the  case  in  the  southern  limits,  but  the  erection  of 
dams  without  suitable  fishwajs,  and  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the 
net  and  spear,  is  fast  diminishing  their  numbers.  The  necessity 
for  the  erection  or  construction  of  proper  fish  ways  has  been  repeat- 
edly urged,  but  without  success.  We  believe  that  the  passage  of 
such  laws  as  will  prohibit  the  taking  of  black  bass  or  wall  eyed 
pike  during  the  months  of  March,  April  and  May,  are  necessary  to 
their  preservation.  A  law  of  this  nature  will  meet  with  general 
satisfaction,  and  while  other  laws  qf  a  prohibitory  nature  will  be 
violated  by  some  few,  yet  the  merits  of  the  question  are  so  clearly 
seen  and  acknowledged  that  its  enactment  will  receive  the  approval 
of  all  classes,  and  so  secure  a  general  observance  of  its  provisions. 

FISHWAYS. 

In  former  reports  your  attention  has  been  called  to  the  construc- 
tion of  fishways.  Relative  to  this  subject,  we  present  herewith  a 
cut  of  the  invention  of  W.  H.  Rogers,  Superintendent  of  Fisheries, 
at  Amherst,  N.  S.,  and  the  accompanying  description  of  the  same, 
fully  explains  the  mode  of  construction  and  operation. 

In  nearly  all  of  the  States  interested  in  fish  culture,  laws  have 
been  enacted  compelling  the  erection  of  such  suitable  ways  as  will 
permit  the  free  passage  of  fish  over  dams.  It  is  a  matter  that  if 
clearly  understood  would  meet  with  no  opposition. 

Very  considerable  progress  has  been  made  of  late  years  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  in  the  science  of  pisciculture.  Several  prom- 
inent and  influential  men  have  urged  the  subject  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  government  and  jpeople.  Among  ^these  special 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  naines  of  Mr.  Witcher,  of  Ottawa,. 
Mr.  Wilmot,  of  Newcastle,  Ont.,  and  Mr.  Rogers,  of  Amherst,  N. 
S.  They  have,  from  time  to  time,  made  inventions  and  suggested 
improvements  which  have  largely  enhanced  the  value  of  the  Cana- 
dian fisheries,  and  which  have  tended  to  place  Canada  in  the  front 
rank  for  its  fishing  facilities  and  products. 
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One  of  the  latest,  and,  in  some  respects,  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble of  all  these  late  inventions,  is  that  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Rogers, 
Superintendent  of  Fisheries,  at  Amherst,  N.  S.  It  is  an  improve- 
ment in  fish  ways  for  mill  dams,  and  will  readily  prove  of  great 
practical  advantage  wherever  it  may  be  adopted.  We  present  an 
illustration  of  this  new  fish  way,  fijom  which  a  fair  idea  may  be 
gained. 

It  is  bjiilt  in  with  the  dam  or  rests  against  it,  and  affords  to  the 
fish  a  ready  means  of  ascending  the  stream  without  regard  to 
the  height  of  the  dam.  The  fishway  has  an  inclined  flat  bottom 
and  vertical  sides,  forming  a  channel  or  trunk.  The  bottom  has  a 
rise  of  about  one  foot  in  eight  or  ten,  and  the  sides  extend  above 
high  water.  The  lower  portion  of  the  channel  is  divided  into  a 
zigzag  passage-way  by  diagonal  partitions,  which  are  attached  in 
alternation  to  opposite  sides  of  the  fishway.  These  partitions  re- 
tard the  flow  of  water  and  afford  an  easy  passage  for  fish.  To  the 
upper  side  of  the  upper  edge  of  each  partition  a  flange  is  attached 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  water,  so  as  to  form  pools  of  com- 
paratively dead  water  in  which  the  fish  may  rest  on  their  course  up 
the  fishway. 

The  lower  entrance  to  the  fishway  is  formed  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  dam.  The  fish  readily  find  this  entrance,  because  it  is  at  the 
base  of  the  dam,  where  they  accumulate  in  search  of  a  passage  up 
stream,  and  as  the  water  is  discharged  in  a  slow,  sluggish  manner, 
"ish  of  any  kind  can  easily  pass  up.  The  fishway  is  held  together 
,)y  a  strong  wooden  framing,  and  in  the  sides  there  are  openings 
provided  with  slides,  which  may  be  opened  whenever  the  water 
gets  too  low  to  flow  over  the  upper  end  of  the  way;  hence  the  fish- 
way is  supplied  with  water  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  This  simple 
device  admits  of  utilizing  streams  for  power  without  interfering 
-with  fish,  and  without  wasting  an  undue  quantity  of  water.  Being 
in  the  pond  and  always  surrounded  with  water  and  strongly  pro- 
tected by  wharfing  and  ballast,  it  is  not  liable  to  be  put  out  of 
repair  by  descending  ice,  logs,  etc.,  and  once  properly  put  in,  it  will 
last  as  long  as  the  wood  — say  thirty, to  forty  years.  The  inventor 
claims  that  it  most  thoroughly  and  practically  reconciles  (for  the 
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first  time)  water  power  and  the  fisheries.  Mr.  Rogers  is  prepared 
to  guarantee  that  in  every  instance,  when  built  by  his  directions^ 
the  river  will  be  rendered  as  free  for  the  passage  of  all  kinds  of 
fish  as  if  the  dam  was  removed.  Several  ladders  after  this  model 
are  said  to  be  now  in  successful  operation  in  that  province.  The 
invention  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of 
Mr.  Rogers,  and  will  prove  of  the  most  essential  service  in  fishing 
operations.  It  is  applicable  as  much  to  the  United  States  as  to 
Canada;  and  both  State  and  National  rights  on  the  Union  line  are 
for  sale  on  very  reasonable  terms. 

WHITEFISH. 

Of  the  whitefish  eggs  secured  last  fall  and  placed  in  the  Mil- 
waukee hatchery,  there  was  hatched  nearly  six  millions,  the  fry  of 
which  were  distributed  at  the  points  hereinafter  mentioned,  in  the 
report  of  Superintendent  Welsher. 

As  is  well  understood  by  all,  the  work  of  the  Commission  has 
been  mainly  devoted  to  the  propagation  of  whitefish  and  lake 
trout,  by  reason  of  their  importance  to  the  lake  fisheries.  The  let- 
ters published  with  this  report  will  show  you  that  the  result  has 
been  to  increase  the  numbers  taken  by  those  engaged  in  these  fish- 
eries. That  the  increase  will  be  still  more  perceptible  the  coming 
year,  will  not  be  doubted. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  fish  taken  from  our 
waters,  both  as  an  article  of  food  and  as  to  its  commercial  value  to 
the  fishing  interests  of  our  state,  as  without  it  they  would  amount 
to  nothing. 

The  facilities  for  its  culture  should  be  so  enlarged  as  to  increase 
the  annual  distribution  to  at  least  twelve  or  fifteen  millions.  The 
money  expended  would  be  more  than  returned  to  the  people  by  the 
reduction  in  the  purchasing  price.  Under  arrangements  herein- 
after referred  to,  we  hope  to  accomplish  this  result  without  any 
considerable  increase  in  our  expenditures. 
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LAKE  TROUT. 

There  was  also  distributed  from  the  Milwaukee  hatchery  about 
three  and  a  half  millions  of  the  lake  trout,  which  were  placed  in 
the  waters  designated  in  the  accompanying  report.  As  will  be 
observed,  large  numbers  of  the  trout  were  deposited  in  such  of  the 
larger  and  deeper  of  our  inland  lakes  as  are  adapted  to  their  wants, 
and  the  remainder  placed  in  Lake  Michigan. 

In  many  of  the  lakes  heretofore  supplied  with  trout,  they  have 
been  frequently  seen  in  large  schools.  Such  has  been  particularly 
the  case  as  reported  by  parties  who  have  observed  them  while 
fishing  through  the  ice.  There  have  been  frequently  some  of  them 
caught  that  show  a  growth  of  twelve  inches  and  upwards.  All 
sources  of  information  tend  to  show  that  the  fish  are  thriving 
where  they  have  been  placed,  and  at  no  distant  day  will  afford 
ample  compensation  for  the  money  and  time  expended.  The  lake 
trout  stands  next  in  value  to  the  whitefish,  and  unlike  it,  can  be 
taken  with  the  hook.  Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  it  is  placed 
only  in  the  deepest  of  our  inland  lakes,  and  those  where  the  water 
is  of  the  lowest  temperature.  In  such  alone  will  it  thrive  and 
progress. 

BROOK  TROUT. 

The  hatch  of  brook  trout  during  the  season  of  1880  was  more 
successful  than  any  previous  year,  and  the  number  was  far  in  ex- 
cess of  all  previous  years  combined,  reaching  upwards  of  nine  hun- 
dred thousand.  Of  this  number  there  was  deposited  in  the  streams 
of  twenty-eight  counties  about  eight  hundred  and  sixty  thousand. 
At  the  present  time  fully  one  million  of  eggs  have  been  secured,  and 
before  the  close  of  the  spawning  season  there  is  every  reason  to 
expect  that  the  number  will  be  increased  to  at  least  one  and  a  half 
millions.  Those  now  in  the  hatching  boxes  are  developing  finely, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  hatch  of  this  year  will  be  less 
successful  than  the  last,  while  the  number  will  be  greatly  increased. 
The  demand  for  brook  trout  fry  is  immense,  but  with  continued 
increase  in  the  breeding  trout,  and  with  enlarged  facilities  for 
hatching  purposes,  all  reasonable  requests  can  be  complied  with. 
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The  vast  number  of  trout  streams  within  our  State  and  of  the 
streams  adapted  to  trout,  the  value  of  the  fish,  together  with  the 
popular  demand  for  it,  will  make  its  culture  a  leading  object  of  the 
Commission,  and  with  the  yearly  increasing  resources  there  will  be 
practically  no  limit  to  the  quantity  that  can  be  raised. 

There  are  now  in  the  Madison  ponds  5,000  four  years  old,  10,000 
three  years  old,  9,000  two  years  old,  5,000  one  year  old,  and  about 
60,000  of  last  winter's  hatch,  making  a  total  of  89,000  of  all  ages. 

The  result  of  their  introduction  into  new  waters  has,  so  far  as  is 
known,  been  successful.  Care  has  been  taken  to  place  the  trout 
only  in  the  smaller  streams,  and  those  which  are  well  supplied  with 
springs.  These  can  be  found  in  all  portions  of  Wisconsin,  and 
they  can  easily  be  made  to  furnish  to  the  people  this  most  excel- 
lent fish.  Private  ponds  for  the  rearing  of  brook  trout  are  con- 
stantly increasing,  and  the  enterprise  is  one  of  both  pleasure  and 
profit  to  those  engaged  in  it.  Ovvners  of  ponds  can  receive  fry  for 
the  same  under  the  restrictions  of  Chapter  23,  Laws  1879,  which  is 
annexed  to  this  report  in  connection  with  the  general  fish  laws  of 
the  State. 

WALL  EYED  PIKE. 

Arrangements  are  to  be  completed  whereby  the  Commission  will 
be  enabled  to  secure  a  large'  quantity  of  the  eggs  of  the  wall  eyed 
pike,  so  that  in  all  probability  there  will  be  no  failure  to  have  for 
distribution  a  sufficient  number  of  fish  to  meet  the  demand.  In 
many  of  our  waters  the  pike  is  the  favorite  fish  caught. 

It  was  the  intention  to  have  done  this  last  spring,  but  the  large 
hatch  of  brook  trout,  followed  by  that  of  the  whitefish  and  lake 
trout,  required  all  the  time  and  attention  of  the  help  employed. 

CARP. 

It  was  stated  in  the  last  report  that  efforts  would  be  made  to 
secure  a  supply  of  European  carp,  with  which  to  begin  their  prop- 
agation and  distribution.  We  are  pleased  to  report  that  our  efforts 
in  this  direction  have  been  successful.  There  are  now  in  the 
Madison  ponds  seventy-five,  which  will  spawn  next  year;  also  three 
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hundred  and  fifty  of  this  year's  hatching.  These  were  obtained 
from  Prof.  Baird,  of  the  U.  S.  Commission,  and  were  forwarded 
from  the  carp  ponds  at  Washington. 

The  carp  is  particularly  adapted  to  waters  where  other  desirable 
fish  will  not  exist.  In  all  of  our  southern  counties  are  found  innu- 
merable small  ponds  or  bodies  of  water  covering  from  ten  to  twenty 
acres  of  land.  In  all  such  places  the  carp  can  be  raised.  Its 
growth  is  remarkable,  reaching  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in  a  year, 
and  from  its  great  fecundity  it  soon  populates  a  body  of  water  to 
its  fullest  extent.  The  most  favorable  localities  will  be  selected  in 
their  distribution,  so  that  they  may  have  every  possible  advantage 
in  their  introduction  into  our  state. 

^  Great  attention  is  given  by  the  U.  S.  Commission  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  fish,  and  its  distribution  through  the  southern  and  south- 
western states  was  the  object  of  the  Commission.  So  successful 
have  been  the  results  in  the  propxgation  of  carp,  that  new  and  ex- 
tensive ponds  are'  being  constructed  by  the  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington, to  meet  the  increasing  demands  for  it.  One  covering  eight 
acres  has  been  commenced,  and  others  are  contemplated.  It  is 
now  nearly  four  years  since  Dr.  Hassel  brought  to  this  country  ISO 
carp,  and  from  which  have  been  produced  all  the  distributions 
made  from  Washington  throughout  the  entire  states,  as  it  has 
proved  to  be  adapted  to  any  portion  of  our  country  in  which  they 
have  as  yet  been  placed. 

The  demand  for  the  carp  is  far  greater  than  we  shall  be  able  to 
supply  during  the  coming  season,  and  no  distribution  can  be  made 
before  May  or  June  next. 

CALIFORNIA  SALMON. 
We  have  at  the  Madison  ponds  about  1,500  of  the  California  Sal- 
mon, which  were  developed  from  the  ea:gs  obtained  from  the  U.  S. 
Commission.  Many  of  the  larger  ones  were  last  summer  placed  in 
our  inland  lakes.  Nothing  has  of  late  been  done  in  the  culture  of 
this  fish,  as  its  adaptability  to  our  waters  has  been  an  open  ques- 
tion. Distributions  have  beeu  made  heretofore,  but  there  has  not 
been  any  general  movement  in  its  culture  of  late  for  the  reason 
above  stated. 
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CALIFORNIA  MOUNTAIN  TROUT. 

There  are  about  2,000  of  the  California  mountain  trout  at  the 
Madison  hatchery,  hatched  from  eggs  forwarded  by  the  U.  S.  Com- 
mission. Throughout  the  Eastern  States  this  fish  has  been  received 
with  much  favor.  It  is  stated  to  be  the  equal  of  our  brook  trout 
in  flavor,  and  its  superior  in  game  qualities.  Its  growth  is  rapid, 
and  in  size  it  is  larger,  as  it  attains  to  five  pounds  and  upwards  in 
weight.  It  is  adapted  to  a  much  higher  temperature  than  the  na- 
tive trout,  and  for  this  reason  will  be  a  valuable  fish  to  place  in 
many  of  the  small  streams  of  southern  Wisconsin.  It  is  a  hardier 
fish  than  the  brook  trout,  more  active  and  able  to  do  battle  for  its 
existence  wherever  placed.  While  in  general  appearance  it  is  not 
so  beautiful  as  the  native  variety,  it  is  its  equal  in  all  other  respects. 

Application  has  been  made  for  a  further  supply  of  eggs,  upon 
which  the  only  charge  is  for  expressage. 

MILWAUKEE  HATCHERY. 

We  have  at  last  been  obliged  to  give  up  the  room  in  which  the 
work  of  the  Commission  has  been  carried  on  at  Milwaukee. 
Through  the  generosity  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  of  that  city, 
we  have  had  the  use  of  a  portion  of  their  building  since  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Commission,  but  an  enlargement  of  the  water  works 
has  rendered  it  necessary  to  use  the  space  occupied  by  us.  We 
were  in  hopes  that  this  would  not  have  occurred  at  this  season,  so 
that  there  might  have  been  no  interruption  in  the  work  at  that 
point.  Notice  was  received  too  late  to  permit  of  securing  and  fit- 
ting up  of  other  quarters,  and  with  the  limited  amount  of  funds  on 
hand,  we  did  not  feel  warranted  in  entering  into  any  contract  that 
would  require  a  considerable  outlay  upon  our  part,  and  which  would 
contemplate  an  expenditure  beyond  the  amount  of  our  appropria- 
tion. We  have  therefore  been  compelled  to  suspend  operations  at 
Milwaukee  for  the  time  being. 

Hon.  N.  K.  Fairbanks  very  considerately  offered  the  use  of  his 
private  hatchery  at  Lake  Geneva,  which  was  promptly  accepted. 
At  this  point  Superintendent  Welsher  has  placed  the  spawn  of  the 
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lake  trout  whicli  was  secured  during  the  fall  past.  It  was  thought 
best  to  take  the  trout  eggs,  as  the  fry  would  be  available  for  our 
inland  lakes.  No  whitefish  eggs  were  taken,  as  there  was  no  room 
in  which  to  place  thera. 

In  October,  a  majority  of  the  board  met  at  Milwaukee  to  consult 
with  a  committee  from  the  officers  of  the  Milwaukee  Industrial 
Exposition  Association,  the  building  of  which  association  is  now 
in  process  of  construction,  and  will  be  opened  in  the  fall  of  1881. 
The  committee,  on  behalf  of  the  association,  offer  for  the  use  of 
the  State  such  space  as  may  be  desired  and  adapted  to  the  wants 
■of  the  Commission,  the  same  to  be  constructed  and  arranged  as 
shall  be  deemed  necessary.  Also  to  furnish  this  room  free  of  rent, 
and  to  light  and  warm  the  same  without  cost  to  the  Commission, 
the  needed  water  supply  to  be  also  given. 

We  would  be  at  the  expense  of  putting  in  the  proper  equipments 
and  conveniences  with  which  to  conduct  operations.  In  fitting  up 
the  room  assigned  to  the  use  of  the  Commission,  it  would  be  our 
wish  to  so  arrange  it  as  to  make  it  pleasant  and  attractive  to  the 
large  number  of  people  who  would  visit  the  exposition,,  and  enable 
us  to  show  to  them  a  practical  and  interesting  exhibition  in  fish 
culture. 

With  the  increased  facilities  which  would  be  here  obtained,  the 
.board  would  be  enabled  to  carry  on  the  propagation  of  whitefish 
and  lake  trout  on  a  much  more  extended  scale  than  heretofore, 
and  without  any  greatly  increased  expenditures. 

MADISON. 

The  work  inaugurated  last  year  at  the  Madison  hatchery,  of  clear- 
ing out  the  large  growth  of  underbrush,  trimming  trees  and  gener- 
ally improving  the  grounds,  has  been  continued.  The  walks  about 
the  ponds  have  been  extended,  the  driveways  enlarged  and  im- 
proved. New  springs  have  also  been  opened  and  ponds  con- 
structed and  enlarged  as  occasion  required.  This  work  has  not  en- 
tailed any  considerable  expense,  as  it  has  been  mainly  done  by  the 
regularly  employed  help.  The  aim  has  been  to  make  the  grounds 
2  —  Fish  Com. 
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Madison, 

and  surroundings  present  an  agreeable  and  attractive  appearance^ 
to  the  visitors  —  the  number  of  which  has  greatly  increased  during^ 
the  past  year. 

In  conclusion  we  would  say  that  the  only  impediment  to  our 
complete  success  has  been  our  contracted  accommodations.     The 
interest  of  the  people  of  the  State  in  the  matters  confided  to  our 
care,  has  so  largely  increased  that  we  have  been  unable  to  meet 
the  demands  made  upon  us.     It  is  perhaps]  not  unfair  to  presume 
that  the  State  will  continue  for  years  in  the  propagation  of  the 
best  kinds  of  fish  and  stocking  our  waters  with  the  same,  as  the 
beneficial  results  of  such  eiForts  in  other  states  as  well  as  this  has 
been  well  attested.     The  improvements  that  have  been  as  well- 
as  those  that  must  be  made  at  the  hatchery,rshould  be  substantial, 
as  they  are  to  be  permanent.     The  present  hatching  building  is 
entirely  inadequate  to  our  necessities  and  must  be  enlarged  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increasing  interest  of  our  people  in   fish  culture  as 
attested  by  the  numerous  orders  unfilled,  so   that  a  more  general 
distribution  of  the  fry  can  be  made  through  the  State.     In  order 
to  make  the  needed  improvements  at  the  State  Hatchery,  such  as 
enlarging  the  building,  repairing  the  ponds  and  constructing  new 
ones,  as  occasion  demands;  making  suitable  arrangements  for  the 
necessary  quarters  at  Milwaukee,  where  the  hatching  of  the  lake 
trout  and  whitefish  is  exclusively  carried  on,  and  for  the  general 
expenses  of  the  Commission,  we  shall  need  for  the  current, year  an- 
appropriation  of  $8,000,  which  we  hereby  ask,  promising  the  same 
economy  in  its  expenditure  as  our  vouchers,  we  believe,  show  has 
been  done  wilfh  the  funds  heretofore  entrusted  to  us. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Gov.  WM.  E.  SMITH,  ex  officio. 

PHILO  DUNNING. 

J.  V.  JONES. 

C.  L.  VALENTINE. 

MARK  DOUGLASS. 

JOHN  F.  ANTISDEL. 

CHRISTOPHER  HUTCHINSON. 
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Treasurer's  Statement, 


TREASURER'S  STATEMENT. 

Becemlber  31,  1880. 


Gr.  Dr. 

Jan.  1, 1880.    To  cash  on  hand $731  90 

Appropriation  of  1879 5,000  00 

Appropriation  of  1880 2, 000  00 

$7,731  90 

Paid  Milwaukee  expense  account $1, 950  78 

"     Madison            "              ''-        1,423  89 

»'    General            "             "        309  78 

"    Mark.  Douglass,  commissioner 73  55 

''     C.Hutchinson,               "            4175 

"    J.V.Jones,                    "            .....  15  50 

"     Fhilo  Dunning,              "            28  95 

"    C.  L.  Valentine,             "            40  38 

"    H.  W.  Welsher,  superintendent  ....  1, 200  00 

"    W.  C.  Griffiths,  assistant 400  00 

"    John  Frank,                   »            120  00 

»    E.L.Marks,                  "            ,  95  65 

"    P.R.Hoy 37  27 

Bills  due  and  unpaid 550  00 

6,287  50 

Balance  January  1, 1880 $1, 444  40 

From  the  above  statement,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  at  the 

command  of  the  Commission  $1,994.40,  to  be  deducted  from  which 

are  outstanding  accounts  not  yet  audited  to  the  amount  of  $550, 

leaving  on  hand  $1,444.40.     It  will  be  observed  that  the  total  ex-; 

penses  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  for  the  past  year  has 

been  $237.40,  which  includes  all  disbursements  made  by  them.    No 

compensation  of  any  kind,  or  in  any  way,  has  been  allowed  or  paid 

to  any  member  of  the  board. 

C.L.VALENTINE, 

Treasurer. 
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Superintendent'^ s  JReport, 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Commissioners  of  Fisheries  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin: 

Gentlemen  —  I  have  the  hoaor  to  present  herewith  a  report  of 
my  labors  during  the  year,  at  the  Madison  and  Milwaukee  hatch- 
eries, and  take  the  liberty  of  accompanying  it  with  such  suggestions 
and  recommendations  as  wiJl,  in  my  opinion,  if  adopted,  prove  of 
benefit  during  the  ensuing  year. 

I  have  placed  in  the 

MADISON  HATCHERY 

during  the  spawning  season  something  over  one  million  (1,000,000) 
of  the  spawn  of  the  brook  trout.  The  hatching  was  marked  with 
the  most  satisfactory  results,  the  percentage  of  loss  being  very 
small.  The  distribution  was  very  successfully  made  in  different 
portions  of  the  State,  as  appears  more  particularly  in  a  report  here- 
tofore made  and  filed  by  me  with  your  honorable  board. 

We  now  have  about  1,000,000  spawn  of  the  brook  trout  which 
are  in  most  excellent  condition.  We  are  adding  to  this  amount 
daily,  and  expect  to  have  the  same  increased  to  one  and  a  half 
millions. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  .fact  that  the  prospects  at 
present  are  that  the  hatchery  will  be  inadequate  to  our  necessities. 
Before  the  spawning  season  closes,  an  enlargement  of  present 
accommodations  will  be  needed,  for  we  will  have  before  the  com- 
mencement of  another  season,  at  least  20,000  more  breeders  than 
now,  and  those  that  are  now  breeding  will  produce  probably 
one-third  more  spawn  than  the  present  season.  It  will  also  be 
necessary  to  construct  at  least  two  additional  ponds  for  the  breed- 
ing fish,  which  will  the  better  insure  their  health  and  development. 
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Superintendent's  Report, 

Experieacehas  taught  us  that  where  only  a  reasonable  amount  of 
fish  are  kept  in  a  pond,  they  become  almost  self-sustaining,  as  there 
is  abundant  natural  food  in  the  waters  of  this  locality. 

We  have  improved  the  grounds  and  ponds  as  much  as  possible 
during  the  past  year,  by  improving  the  drives  and  by  enlarging  and 
making  more  safe  the  ponds.  I  have  enlarged  one  of  the  ponds  so 
that  its  present  size  is  132  feet  wide  by  206  feet  long,  and  3^  feet 
deep.  We  have  had  in  this  pond  8,000  large  breeding  fish  for 
nearly  one  year,  that  have  been  self  sustaining,  not  having  been  fed 
over  half  a  dozen  times  during  the  year,  and  are  in  as  fine  condi- 
tion as  those  that  have  been  fed  daily.  I  would  therefore  recom- 
mend that  ponds  of  a  larger  size  be  constructed  in  the  future  for 
the  reasons  stated. 

In  June  last,  I  received  from  the  United  States  Commission  75 
European  carp,  two  years  old,  which  were  placed  in  a  pond  care- 
fully prepared  for  them,  as  1  was  notified  by  Prof.  Baird  that  they 
would  commence  breeding  next  season.  They  are  said  to  be  very 
prolific,  and  if  so,  the  Commission  will  no  doubt  be  soon  able  to 
commence  stocking  the  suitable  waters  of  the  State  with  them.  I 
also  received  from  Prof.  Baird,  in  October,  300  of  the  fry  of  the 
same  species,  which  were  placed  in  proper  ponds  prepared  for  them. 

Prof.  Baird  sent  to  the  Commission  2,000  impregnated  eggs  of 
the  California  or  McCloud  river  trout,  which  are  a  species  of  the 
brook  trout,  and  are  very  much  admired  by  those  that  have -been 
breeding  them,  especially  Seth  Green,  of  the  New  York  Commis- 
sion, who  claims  they  are  hardier  and  grow  more  rapidly  than  the 
brook  trout  of  the  Atlantic  States.  The  eggs  were  hatched,  and 
the  fry  seem  to  be  healthy  and  doing  well  at  present.  I  would 
recommend  that  the  Commission  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary 
to  secure  a  larger  quantity  of  the  spawn  of  this  species  the  coming 
spring. 

I  wish  in  this  connection  to  acknowledge  the  gift  of  500  eggs 
of  this  species,  from  Mr.  Seth  Green,  which  were  delayed  enroute, 
and  consequently  were  a  total  loss. 
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Superintendent's  Meport. 

MILWAUKEE  HATCHERY. 

During  the  past  season,  I  have  placed  in  the  troughs  at  the 
Milwaukee  hatchery  as  follows: 

Spawn  of  lake  trout 3 ,150, 000 

Spawn  of  whitefish    6 ,500, 000 

Spawn  of  pifee 2,000,000 

All  of  which,  except  the  pike,  have  been  hatched  with  great 
success,  and  have  been  distributed  all  through  the  State,  as  more 
fully  appears  by  my  report  herewith  annexed.  Owing  to  the 
crowded  condition  of  the  hatchery  and  the  riley  water  for  nearly 
two  weeks,  nearly  all  the  pike  eggs  were  destroyed. 

About  October  first,  I  received  official  notice  from  the  Board  of 
Public  Works  that  the  room  which  we  were  using  through  their 
generosity  was  needed  by  them,  and  it  became  necessary  to  seek 
new  quarters.  Mr.  N.  K.  Fairbanks,  of  Chicago,  who  has  a  small 
hatching  house  at  Geneva  Lake,  supplied  with  lake  water  (which 
is  necessary),  kindly  tendered  the  use  of  the  same  to  the  Commis- 
sion, and  I  proceeded  to  place  in  the  same  about  2,000,000  spawn 
of  the  lake  trout,  which  filled  it  to  its  fullest  capacity.  This,  I 
considered,  was  the  best  that  could  be  done. 

For  lack  of  room,  it  becomes  necessary  to  dispense  with  the 
hatching  of  whitefish  this  season,  which  is  greatly  to  be  regretted, 
as  I  have  received  numerous  letters  from  fishermen,  and  conversed 
with  many  more,  who  are  unanimous  in  the  praise  of  the  Commis- 
sion in  this  part  of  their  work,  and  base  it  upon  what  they  have 
seen  of  the  fry  planted  in  Lake  Michigan  at  different  points,  espe- 
cially at  Whitefish  Bay  and  Milwaukee. 

Adequate  and  suitable  quarters  should  be  provided,  the  coming 
season,  for  this  part  of  the  work  of  the  Commission,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  important  and  prolific  of  its  branches. 

Allow  me,  in  conclusion,  to  thank  your  honorable  Board  for  the 
courtesies  extended  to  me,  and  to  hope  that  the  work  of  the  coming 
season  may  be  harmonious  and  pregnant  with  satisfactory  results. 
Respectfully, 

H.  W.  WELSHER, 

Superintendent. 
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TABLE   SHOWING   DISTRIBUTION,  DURING   YEAR,  OF 
TROUT  AND  WHITEFISH. 

ADAMS  COUNTY. 

O.  C.  Pierce,  Tounelly's  creek    10,000 

A.  J.  Turner,  Ford's  creek 5 ,  000 

15,000 

BUFFALO  COUNTY. 

W.  L.  Homer,  Buflfdlo  river 5,000 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY. 

A.  J.  Turner,  Rocky  run 5,000 

Duck  creek 5 ,000 

Prentice's  creek 5, 000 

Rowiey's  creek 5,000 

French's  creek. 5,000 

ISilver  lake 5,000 

Barney's  run 250 

H.  M.  Ayer,  Spring  creek 10,  OOO 

A.  Link,  private  pond 2 ,0C0 

42,250 

CHIPPEWA  COUNTY. 

A.  Jackson,  DuDcan  &  Bloomer's  creek 10,000 

CRAWFOBD  COUNTY. 

J.  P.  Williams,  Green  river  and  Dousman's  creek 10,000 

DANE  COUNTY. 

E.  Waterman,  Badfish  creek 10, 000 

•Geo.  Chase,  Spirit  lake 5, 000 

J.  B.  Stickney,  Dunlap  and  Boy nton's  creeks 10, 000 

Wm.  Lalor,  private  pond    ....'. 500 

25,500 

DODGE  COUNTY. 

Jos.  Heimerel,  Ehrhard's  creek 5,000 

A.  Bucheler,  Lamberson  &  Gill  creek 10, 000 

15,000 

EAU  CLAIBE  COUNTY. 

O.  G.  Tripp,  Bridge  and  Augusta  creeks 10, 000 

Sen.  Griflin,  Elk,  Otter  aud  Lows  creeks. 80,000 

M.  Kneer,  private  pond 5 ,000 

45,000 

FOND  DU  LAC  COUNTY. 

G.  B.  Skewes,  Garabo  creek 10, 000 

A.  Cooley,  Silver  creek 20,000 

30,000 
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GRANT  COUNTY. 

F.  Hildebrand,  Coon  creek 2,000 

Wannemaker  creek 2,000 

Cook's  creek 2, 000 

Richland  creek.., 2,000 

Shaw's  creek 2 , 000 

lO.OOO' 

W.  E.  Carter,  Mound,  Rountree  &  Youngs,  Branch  and 

Bear  creek 15 , 000 

Bushnel  &  Clark,  Austin's  branch  and  tributaries 20,000 

Frank  Greer,  Bloomington  branch 5 ,000 

C.  Hutchinson,  Beetown  branch 5,000 

P.  Flynn,  Roger's  Spring  branch 5 ,000 

60,00ft 

GREEN  COUNIT. 

W.  W.  Chadwick,  Twin  creek  ....  5, 000 

Richland  creek 5, 000 

Honey  creek 5,000 

.        15,000^ 

IOWA  COUNTY. 

C.  Spensely,  Carpenter  branch 10,000 

Salmon  branch 10,000 

McKinley  branch 10,000 

Alcorn  branch 7,000 

Bawltown  branch , 1, 000 

O'Dowd  branch 1,000 

Gillman  branch 1,000 

40,000 

S.  W.  Reese,  Wyoming  creek 20,000 

60,000' 

JACKSON  COUNTY, 

G.  W.  Strayer,  Hixton  and  Merrillan  creek 10,000 

Mark  Douglass,  Trout  Run 10,000 

Douglass  creek  and  tributaries  ..... 10, 000 

20,000 

30,ooa 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

J.  D.  Bullock,  Stony  creek 10,000 

JUNEAU  COUNTY. 

A.  C.  Wilkinson,  Macumber  creek. 10,000 

E.  S.  Rogers,  Trout  creek 10 ,000 

20,000' 

liA  CROSSE   COUNTY. 

D.  Wing,  Morman,  Chipmunk,  Smith's  and  Half-way 

creeks 50 ,  000 

L.  Lottridge,  Farmington  creek 5, 000 

Knudson  creek 5 ,000 

Neshonoc  creek  .    5 ,000 

McEldowney  creek 5, 000 

Gill  creek 5 ,  000 

25,000 
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LA  CROSSE  coujsiTY  —  Continued. 

John  Bradley,  Adams  Valley  creek 10 ,  000 

Burnam's  creek 5, 000 

Dutch  creek 5,000 

Sand  creek 5,000 

25,000 

100,000 

LA  FAYETTE   COUNTY. 

Sen.   Blackstone,    Woods,    Bonners     and     ShiiUsburg 
branches 15,000 

A.  C.  Martin,  Springdale,  Indian,  Mary  and  Battery 

branches 10,000 

25,000 

MARATHON  COUNTY. 

J.  A.  Kellogg,  Little  Rib  River  and  Kane  creek . .        35 ,000 

G.C.Young 10,000 

45,000 

MONROE  COUNTY. 

H.  C.  Spaulding,  Ewij^g,  Allen's,  Tomah,  Lemonweir, 

Coral  and  Bear  creeks 50 ,000 

Fred  Seinkopp,  More's  creek 10, 000 

60,000 

PORTAGE  COUNTY. 

G.  L.  Park,  Big  and  Little  Plover,   Buena  Vista  and 

Duck  creeks,  and  west  brarvph  Waupaca  river 25,000 

T.  H.  McDill,  Plover  river 5,000 

80, 000 

RICHLAND  COUNTY. 

W.  G.  Moshier,  Knapp's  creek 10,000 

ROCK  COUNTY. 

C.  L.  Valentine,  Otter  creek 5,000 

Edgerton  creek 5, 000 

10,000 

David  Earl,  Caledonia  creek 5 ,000 

15,000 

SAUK  COUNTY. 

D.  E.  Welch,  Leech  creek 5,000 

Skillet  creek 5,000 

Dell  creek < 5,000 

15,000 

A.  J.  Turner,  Hulbert's  creek 2, 500 

E.  S.  Blakeslee,  Farnall  creek  and  tributaries 25, 000 

42,500 

TREMPEALEAU  COUNTY. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Arnold,  Hardies,  Crystal,  Tamarack,  Trem- 
pealeau, Beaver  and  BidwelPs  creeks 30,000 
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VERNON  COUNTY. 

O.  B.  Thomas,  Bishop's  creek 10,000 

H.  Carson 5,000 

15,000 

WALWORTH  COUNTY. 

E.  B.  Dewing,  Sugar  creek 10,000 

C.  S.  Blanchard 15,000 

25,000 

WAUSHARA  COUNTY. 

C.  W.Moore 20,000 

R.  L.  D.  Potter 20, 000 

H.  JS.  Sacket,  Silver  and  Reem's  creeks  and  tributaries .        25,  OOU 

65,000 

WINNEBAGO  COUNTY. 

Hon.  J.  V.  Jones 25,000 

880,250 
Retained  at  Hatchery 50,000 


WHITEFISH. 

Fourth  Lake,  Madison 75, 000 

Lake  Michigan,  Racine 1, 000,000 

Lake  Michigan*,  Shebovgan  and  Manitowoc 1 ,000,000 

Lake  Michigan,  Milwaukee  Bay... ^. 2,500,000 

Lake  Geneva lOO .  000 

Lake  Winnebago  . . . . , 300, 000 

Lake  Michigan,  Milwaukee  Bay 525 ,000 

Lake  Geneva,  whitefish  spawn 300,000 

5,800,000 

LAKE  TROUT. 

Milwaukee  Hatching  House 3, 600, 000 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Whitefisii  Bay,  Milwaukee,  December  1,  1880. 

Philo  Dunning,  Esq., 

President  Wisconsin  Fish  Commission: 

Dear  Sir —  As  one  who  has  had  considerable  experience  in  fish- 
ing at  this  point,  I  deem  it  but  my  duty  to  express  to  you  my 
feelings  with  regard  to  the  efiforts  of  your  Commission  in  the  prop- 
agation of  whitefish  at  this  particular  place. 

During  the  past  year  more  than  the  preceding  ones,  a  great  im- 
provement has  been  plainly  discernible,  for  at  no  time  before  have 
I,  nor  any  one  that  I  know,  witnessed  such  marked  increase  in 
young  whitefish  in  this  bay.  Tbey  are  not  only  numerous  but 
healthy  and  active.  Your  Commission  are  doing  excellent  work, 
and  I  trust  that  you  will  continue  in  your  laudable  efforts. 
Very  respectfully, 

F.  G.  ISENRING. 


Racine,  December  12,  1880. 
Hon.  Philo  Dunning, 

President  of  Fish  Commission: 
My  Dear  Sir — I  have  delayed  answering  until  this  evening  in 
order  that  I  might  see  the  parties  that  caught  the  whitefish.  The 
fbilowing  are  the  facts:  About  the  middle  of  June,  1879,  Jacob 
Schenkenbarger,  an  old  fisherman,  with  a  250-foot  seine,  took  at 
two  hauls  as  many  whitefish  as  they  could  pile  on  a  large  coal 
wagon.  This  was  on  Friday,  and  as  he  had  more  fish  than  they 
oould  dispose  of,  they  did  not  draw  the  seine  on  Saturday.  John 
Sanbertson  &  Co.,  seeing  the  great  hauls  made  by  Schenkenbarger, 
sent  to  Chicago  and  procured  a  600-foot  seine,  and  took  at  the  first 
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haul  on  Tuesday  2,000  pounds,  aud  after,  rather  less;  in  the  mean- 
time Sshenkenbarger  made  other  hauls  with  good  success.  All  of 
these  fish  were  nearly  of  equal  size,  averaging  one  pound  each. 
Such  a  school  never  before  visited  the  locality,  and  they  were  taken 
north  of  the  harbor  —  just  where  for  three  years  past  each  year 
there  had  been  1,000,000  placed — between  the  point  and  harbor. 
So  we  have  the  best  of  reasons  for  believing  that  these  fish  were 
the  outgrowth  of  the  Fish  Commission  work.  All  of  the  fishermen 
were  certain  of  the  fact.  A  little  over  a  year  before  there  were  a 
large  number  of  small  whitefish  taken  at  this  point,  which  weighed 
but  about  four  ounces  each.  These  are  undoubtedly  the  same  fish 
that  weighed  one  pound  on  an  average,  a  year  after,  thus  giving 
us  some  idea  of  the  rate  of  growth - 

Now,  if  you  can  read  this  hasty  sketch  you  can  use  it  in  any  way^ 
you  wish,  and  I  will  answer  for  the  facts. 

Yours  truly, 

P.  R.  HOY. 


Two  RiYERS,  December  17,  1880. 
Hon.  Phi;.o  Dujs^nixg, 

President  Wisconsin  Fish  Commission: 

We,  the  undersigned,  residents  of  Two  Rivers,  having  learned 

that  the  Commission  are  not  hatching  any  whitefish  this  saason  for 

deposit  in  Lake  Michigan,  do  hereby  signify  our  regret  at  the  same; 

and  state  to  you  that  since  you  have  deposited  at  this  point  your 

young  white6sh,  there  is   a  very  decided  increase.      To  stop  the- 

good  work  now,  while  the  benefit  is  so  apparent,  would  be  a  great 

loss  to  us,  and  we  hope  that  on  more  mature  consideration,  you  will 

conclude  to  continue  in  the  work  which  you  and  your  predecessors 

have  done. 

U.  NIQUETTE, 

H.  COURCHATNE, 

JONAS  GAGNON, 

LEON  VODRA, 

Fishermen  at  Two  Mivers^ 
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Cedar  Creek,  December  16,  1880. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Welsher, 

Superintendent  of  Wisconsin  Fish  Commission: 

Dear  Sir  —  This  is  the  first  time  that  I  write  to  you.  I  hear 
that  you  are  goincr  to  quit  planting  whitefish  in  Lake  Michigan;  is 
that  true  or  not?  If  so,  it  is  a  big  mistake,  and  you  will  see  it 
when  too  late.  Plant  fish  this  year  and  every  year,  and  do  not 
«top  when  we  begin  to  feel  the  improvement,  for  if  you  do  not  plant 
any  this  year  you  will  be  behind  so  much.  Inquire  of  other  fisher- 
men and  they  will  tell  you  the  same,  for  fishing  has  been  better 
than  ever  before  in  eight  years  in  this  bay. 

Yours  truly, 

HAMMERSEN  and  JENSEN. 


Mineral  Point,  Wis.,  August  10,  1880. 
Hon.  Philo  Dunning: 

Dear  Sir  —  With  pleasure  I  report  the  condition  of  the  brook 
trout  planted  by  me  in  Rock  branch,  two  miles  east  of  this  place, 
April  11,  1878.  On  that  date  I  planted  15,000  about  the  length  of 
an  English  pin.  At  the  end  of  twelve  months  they  were  6^  inches 
long;  at  the  end  of  two  years  they  were  10  inches  long;  at  the  end 
of  three  years  they  were  from  13  to  15  inches  long.  Now  there 
are  three  sizes  of  fish,  1st.  The  original  planting;  then  the  first 
spawning,  which  are  10  inches  long;  and  the  second  spawning, 
which  are  6  or  6^  inches  long,  and  all  vigorous  fry.  What  we  have 
planted  are  doing  finely,  and  there  is  no  better  water  in  the  State 
for  brook  trout  than  we  have  in  Iowa  county.  Recollect,  we  are 
on  the  waters  of  the  Rock  river,  south  of  the  great  Military  ridge 
dividing  us  from  the  Wisconsin  river,  and  there  is  no  brook  trout 
in  these  waters  only  what  have  been  planted. 

The  fear  was  that  our  waters  would  not  be  good  for  the  fry,  but 
I  state  it  as  a  fact  that  the  brook  trout  grow  as  well  here  as  they 
do  in  waters  north  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  where  they  are  native. 
Having  fished  north  of  that  river  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  I 
«peak  of  what  I  know. 
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Give  us  a  sufficiency  of  the  fry  to  stock  our  waters  and  we  will 

grow  as  fine  speckled  trout  as  can  be  grown  in  the  world. 

Most  respectfully  your?, 

J.  B.  MOFFETT,  M.  D. 


Whitefish  Bay,  Milwaukee  Co.,  Wis. 
C.  L.  Valentine: 

Sir  —  Having  heard  that  you  was  secretary  of  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion of  this  State,  and  also  having  heard  so  many  misstatements  on 
the  question  of  the  fish  hatchery,  I  thought  it  best  to  write  a  few 
lines  to  you  on  the  subject.  I  have  had  three  years  an<i  my  partner 
sixteen  years'  experience  in  pound  net  fishing.  In  the  summer  of 
1878,  the  fishing  was  very  poor;  the  whitefish  were  very  small  and 
only  a  few  of  them.  In  1879,  fishing  was  better  than  in  1878,  but 
the  last  season  of  1880,  it  was  the  best  it  has  been  for  over  six 
years  in  our  bay,  the  fish  being  larger  and  more  of  them;  therefore 
I  believe  fish  planting  is  good.  Now  give  us  more  fish  hatching 
and  large  meshes  in  our  nets  and  the  fish  will  never  die  out. 

Respectfully, 
FEED.  G.  ISENRING  and  W.  T.  CONSAUL  &  CO. 


Lancaster,  Wis.,  June  29^  1880. 
Hon.  Philo  Dunning,  Madison,  Wis.: 

Trout  received  by  us  were  planted  in  Austin's  branch  and  tribu- 
taries, and  a  few  in  Pigeon  creek  and  tributaries.  They  are  doing 
finely.     Of  those  put  in  two  years  ago  last  spring,  many  have  been 

cauffht:  some  14  inches  long. 

^    '  BUSHNELL  &  CLARK. 


Ironton,  Wis.,  June  28,  1880. 
Hon.  Philo  Dunning,  Madison,  Wis.: 

Dear  Sir  —  Yours  of  26th  inst.  received,  and  I  hasten  to  reply* 
I  planted  the  trout  I  got  of  the  State  last  winter  in  what  is  known 
as  Furnace  creek  and  its  tributaries,  in  the  town  of  Ironton,  Sauk 
county^  Wis. 
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I  have  kept  a  careful  watch  of  them  and  they  are  doing  splendid. 
I  think  a  large  percentage  of  them  are  alive  to-day.  I  am  fully 
satisfied  that  the  propagating  of  brook  trout  can  be  made  a  great 
success,  and  feel  confident  that  it  v^rould  be  money  well  invested  if 
the  State  would  stock  every  spring  brook  in  the  State.  I  speak 
for  50,000  more  next  winter  if  they  are  to  be  had. 

Yours  truly,  E.  BLAKESLEE. 


ToMAH,  Wis.,  January  3,  1880. 
Hon.  Philo  DuNiS^iNG, 

President  Fish  Commission: 
Dear  Sir  —  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  to  you  concerning 
the  plant  of  trout  fry  in  the  streams  in  this  county  last  spring,  that 
will  please  and  interest  all  lovers  of  that  kind  of  sport.  We  re- 
ceived at  Tomah  in  the  neighborhood  of  30,000  fry,  in  good  condi- 
tion, last  spring,  and  deposited  about  one-half  of  them  in  one 
branch  of  the  Lemonweir,  and  the  balance  in  Reel's  creek  and  trib- 
utaries. From  friends  residing  upon  the  streams  we  learn  that  the 
fish  are  abundant  and  have  grown  finely.  No  section  of  the  State 
abounds  in  better  streams  than  this,  and  your  honorable  Commis- 
sion have  a  host  of  friends  and  well  wishers  here,  who  are  anxious 
to  second  your  efi'orts  in  stocking  those  waters,  and  you  may  rest 
assured  no  efforts  will  be  spared  on  our  part  to  protect  the  plants. 
We  hope  and  expect  the  present  legislature  will  provide  an  appro 
priation  sufficiently  large  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Commis- 
sion, and  thus  enable  them  to  furnish  stock  for  depleted  streams, 
as  well  as  to  make  new  ones  good. 

Very  truly,  I.  O.  WARRINER, 

Secretary  Buck  Horn  Sporting  Club, 


Mineral  Point,  Wis.,  August  7, 1880. 
Hon.  Philo  Dunning,  Madison,  Wis.; 

Dear  Sir  —  In  answer  to  your  favor  in  regard  to  the  trout  fry 
sent  me  from  the  State  Fish  Hatchery  last  spring,  I  would  say  that 
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several  parties  here  interested  in  fish  culture  distributed  them  as 
follows: 

Iq  tlie  Carpenter  branch 10,000 

In  the  Salmon  branch 10, 000 

In  the  O'Dowd  branch 1,000 

In  tne  Gillman  branch, 1,000 

In  the  Barreltown  branch 1 ,000 

In  the  Alcorn  branch 7,000 

In  the  McKinley  branch 10,000 

To  tal 40, 000 


These  streams  are  all  fine  trout  streams,  far  enough  away  from 
<5ities  and  villages  to  prevent  the  boys  cleaning  them  out  by  indis- 
criminate fishing.  They  were  well  planted  and  in  good  condition, 
but  two  or  three  days  afterwards  we  had  two  or  three  of  those  ex- 
traordinary storms  which  were  so  frequent  last  spring,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  effect  the  floods  would  have  upon  them.  But  I  am  sat- 
isfied, from  my  observations  as  to  other  trout  fry  which  have  been 
placed  in  our  streams  in  this  vicinity,  that  they  will  thrive  well 
under  ordinary  conditions.  Three  years  ago  there  were  15,000  fry 
placed  in  Rock  branch,  a  clear  brook  stream  about  two  miles  east 
of  here.  They  were  pretty  much  undisturbed  the  first  year,  but 
troubled  considerably  the  second,  as  I  have  been  informed.  This 
year  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  fishing  done  in  that  stream, 
and  although  individual  catches  have  not  been  great,  yet  in  the 
aggregate  a  great  many  trout  have  been  taken,  not  only  from  that 
branch  but  also  from  its  tributaries.  I  have  seen  some  fully  fifteen 
inches  long,  and  have  heard  of  many  others  fully  as  large.  Some 
six  to  eight  inches  long  and  others  three  to  four  inches  have  been 
caught,  showing  that  the  fry  do  not  only  thrive  in  our  streams  but 
also  breed,  and  that  the  experiment  is  a  success.  There  never  were 
any  trout  taken  out  of  this  stream  before  the  fry  above  spoken  of 
were  planted  there. 

I  was  out  a  few  days  since  to  visit  the  trout  pond  of  Mr.  John 
E.  Jones,    who  lives  about  twelve  miles  southwest  of  here.     Heis 
an  amateur  in  the  business,  and  has  fine  natural  facilities  for  rais- 
ing trout.     Many  of  them  of  course  escape  into  the   stream  below 
his  pond,  and  even  now  there  is  fair  fishing  in  it.     He  and  another 
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person  own  the  land  on  each  side  of  this  stream,  which  is  a  good 
one,  about  three  miles  long,  and  do  not  object  to  persons  fishing 
there  at  proper  seasons  who  are  satisfied  with  a  fine  catch  and  don't 
want  to  clean  all  the  trout  out-  at  once.  I  think  if  your  Commis- 
sion could  let  Mr.  Jones  have  a  few  thousand  fry  they  would  be 
placed  where  they  would  do  the  most  good.  The  stream  running 
through  his  land  connects  with  other  good  trout  streams,  and  my 
observation  has  been  that  trout  will  very  rapidly  spread  from  one 

stream  to  another. 

Yours  truly, 

CALVERT  SPENSLEY. 


La  Crosse,  Wis.,  December  10,  1880. 
Hon.  Philo  Dunning, 

President  Wisconsin  FisJi  Oommission: 

Dear  Sir  —  In  reply  to  your  letter  requesting  me  to  report  the 
condition  of  the  fish  placed  in  the  different  streams  of  this  county, 
by  order  of  your  Commission,  I  have  to  say,  that  a  press  of  business 
has  prevented  me  from  obtaining  as  reliable  and  full  reports  as  I 
could  wish  and  from  making  a  personal  examination  of  the  differ- 
ent streams.  The  fry  placed  in  Smith's  creek  and  Mormon  creek 
two  years  ago,  have  done  remarkably  well.  I  am  informed  that 
there  has  been  a  noted  increase  of  trout  in  these  streams  the  past 
season. 

As  to  the  fry  placed  in  different  streams  last  spring,  it  is  too 
early  to  ascertain  the  result.  We  had  very  severe  rains  early  in 
the  spring,  and  many  of  the  small  fish  were  found  on  the  bottoms 
after  the  high  water  had  subsided.  It  is  generally  believed  that  a 
large  portion  of  them  have  survived,  notwithstanding.  A  number 
of  young  trout  have  been  noticed  at  the  heads  of  streams  and  in 
springs,  and  in  small  creeks  emptying  into  the  main  streams. 

.  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  another  year  will  convince  the 
most  skeptical  that  the  work  of  the  Commission  in  this  county  will 
result  in  complete  success. 

On  a  few  of  the  streams  where  the  bottom  lands  have  been  cul- 
3  — Fish  Com. 
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tivated  to  the  margin,  the  result  has  not  been  favorable,  and  those 
should  be  avoided  in  the  future. 

I  regret  my  inability  at  this  time  to  give  you  a  more  concise 
statement  as  to  the  results  in  each  of  the  different  streams  where 
trout  fry  have  been  deposited,  but  I  will  endeavor  to  gather  facts 
and  furnish  you  with  a  more  specific  report  in  a  future  communi- 
cation. 

There  is  considerable  interest  manifested  in  fish  culture  in  this 

county.    As  a  general  rule,  all  true  sportsmen  are   treated  with 

great  courtesy  and  civility  by  the  owners  of  lands  bordering  on 

trout    streams.      I  have    heard    of  no    complaints    from  parties 

interested. 

Respectfully  yours, 

M.  P.  WING. 


Wautoma,  Wis.,  May  24,  1880. 
Hon.  Philo  Dunning, 

President  Fish  Commission^  Madison,  Wis.: 

Sir  —  Last  spring,  the  spring  of  1879,  I  obtained  from  the  Mad- 
ison Hatching  House  20,000  Madison  whitefish  fry,  and  they 
were  put  into  Silver  lake  and  Hugh's  lake,  near  Wautoma,  Wau- 
shara county,  and  a  small  quantity  in  Round  lake,  in  this  town, 
and  in  the  mill  pond  in  this  village. 

On  Friday  afternoon  last  one  of  these  whitefish  was  caught  with 
a  hook  and  line  by  Mr.  Alfred  Collins,  of  Oasis,  in  this  county, 
who  was  on  a  visit  at  his  brother's.  It  measured  five  and  a  half 
inches  in  length.  When  put  into  the  mill  pond  a  year  ago,  it  was 
scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  about  as  large  as  a  very  small 
wiggler,  so  you  see  it  has  made  a  fine  growth  in  one  year. 

The  streams  stocked  by  us  with  speckled  trout  three  years  ago 
are  teeming  with  the  speckled  beauties,  some  of  them  measuring 
fifteen  inches  in  length,  and  weighing  nearly  or  quite  two  pounds 
each. 

A  trout  was  caught  in  the  south  branch  of  White  river,  which 
runs  through  this  village,  a  few  days  ago,  that  measured  fourteen 
inches  long,  and  weighed  one  pound  and  seven  ounces.    It  was 
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caught  by  accident,  by  striking  a  spear  under  a  bank  for  other 
fish. 

I  send  you  the  whitefish  which  was  caught.     When  taken  from 
the  water  it  was  of  a  bright,  silvery  color,  and  almost  transparent. 
What  season  of  the  year  do  the  salmon  trout  and  lake  trout  take 
the  hook,  and  what  kind  of  bait  is  necessary? 

Very  respectfully, 

R.  L.  D.  POTTER. 


New  Lisbon,  January  5,  1881. 
H.  W.  Welsher,  Esq.,  Madison,  Wis.: 

Dear  Sir  —  I  have  the  pleasure  to  report  to  you  that  the  young 
trout  planted  last  March  in  the  Macomber  creek,  in  this  county,  are 
in  a  thriving  and  growing  condition.  Some  of  the  fish  have  at- 
tained to  about  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  in  length,  and  plenty 
of  them  are  to  be  seen.  Truly  yours, 

A.  C.  WILKINSON. 
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STATUTES  IN  FORCE 

RELATIVE  TO 

FISH  AND  THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF  FISHERIES. 


OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF  FISHERIES. 

Chapter  63,  Revised  Statutes  1878. 

Section  1495.  There  is  constituted  a  board  of  seven  commissioners,  com- 
posed of  the  governor  while  in  oflOLce,  and  six  appointed  by  him.  The  terms 
of  office  of  the  latter  six,  commencing  with  the  date  of  their  appointment, 
shall  be  six  years,  and  until  their  successors  are  appointed,  except  that  of  the 
first  six  appointed:  the  term  of  two  shall  expire  in  one  year;  the  term  of 
two  shall  expire  in  two  years;  ana  the  term  of  the  remaining  two  shall  ex- 
pire in  three  years.  The  governor  shall  make  such  appointments  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  No  person  shall  be  appointed  as  commis- 
sioner who  is  engaged  in  fish  breeding  as  a  private  business.  The  appoint- 
ments provided  for^shall  be  made  by  the  governor  as  soon  as  practicable,  and. 
reported  to  the  senate,  and  in  case  the  senate  is  not  in  session,  the  said  com- 
missioners shall  act  from  and  after  the  date  of  such  appointment.  The 
governor  shall  fill  all  vacancies  by  appointmeLt,  the  persons  so  appointed  to 
hold  for  the  residue  of  the  term  only. 

Sectioi^  1496.  The  board  may  alopt  by-laws  for  their  government,  not  in- 
consistent with  law,  and  shall  meet  at  such  times  and  places  as  it  may  pre« 
scribe.  A  majority  shall  be  a  quorum.  They  shall  receive  no  compensation, 
but  shall  be  each  reimbursed  his  expenses  actually  and  necessarily  incurred 
in  the  performance  of  his  official  duties,  out  of  such  apppropriation  as  may 
be  made  by  the  legislature.  They  shall  choose  from  their  number  a  presi- 
dent and  secretary,  and  such  other  officers  as  their  by-laws  may  prescribe, 
but  no  officer  shall  receive  any  compensation,  except  such  as  is  herein  pro- 
vided for. 

Section  1497,  The  said  board  shall  have  general  charge  of  such  public 
matters  as  pertain  to  the  propagation  and  cultivation  of  fish,  and  shall  gather 
and  diffuse  information  beneficial  to  citizens  concerning  the  same.  They 
shall  have  the  government  and  control  of  the  state  hatching  house,  ponds  and 
grounds,  and  of  all  other  property  belonging  at  any  time  to,  and  held  by  the 
state  for  the  propagation  of  fish ;  shall  receive  from  commissioners  of  the 
United  States,  and  other  persons,  all  spawn  or  fry  donated  to  or  purchased  by 
the  state ;  and,  in  the  most  practical  ways,  procure,  receive,  distribute,  and 
dispose  of  spawn  and  fish,  and  take  such  other  measures  as  shall,  in  their 
judgment,  best  promote  the  abundant  supply  of  food  fishes  in  the  public 
waters  of  the  state.  They  may  take  at  all  seasons,  and  in  any  way,  fish  from 
the  public  waters,  for  the  purpose  of  artificial  propagation.  They  shall,  in 
January  of  each  year,  report  to  the  legislature  their  transactions,  an  account 
in  detail  of  their  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  of  the  spawn  and  fish  re- 
ceived and  distributed,  with  time  and  place  thereof,  and  such  other  matters 
or  suggestions  as  they  shall  deem  proper. 
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Section  1498.  The  board  shall  appoint,  and  may  remove  at  pleasure,  a 
superintendent  and  one  assistant,  at  a  salary  to  be  fixed  by  them,  not  exceed- 
ing two  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  to  be  paid  from  the  appropriation  made 
for  fish  culture.  The  board  may  permit  the  superintendent  to  occupy  the 
tenement  house,  and  such  ground  therewith  as  shall  be  reasonable,  subject  to 
the  governor's  approval.  The  superintendent  shall,  under  direction  of  the 
commissioners,  receive  and  hatch  all  spawn  furnished,  and  distribute  the  fry 
in  the  public  waters,  and  perform  all  other  duties  prescribed  by  the  board. 
He  shall  be  reimbursed  his  expenses  of  distributing  fry,  out  of  such  appro- 
priations as  may  be  made  by  the  legislature. 

Section  4560.  Any  person  who  shall  catch  or  take  from  any  inland  lake 
or  water  course  withia  this  state,  any  fish,  except  mullet,  s<5Ckers,  bill  fi^h 
and  dog  fish,  by  the  use  of  any  spear,  net,  seine,  basket,  grapple,  trap  or  by 
any  other  device  or  means,  other  than  by  hook  and  line  or  angling,  or  who 
shall  disturb  or  destroy  their  spawning  beds,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not 
exceeding  fifty  dollars,  and  such  spear,  net,  seine,  grapple,  trap  or  other  de- 
vice, so  unlawfully  used,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  state. 

Section  4561.  Any  person  who  shall  catch  or  take,  or  attempt  to  do  so, 
from  any  stream,  pond  or  other  waters,  within  this  state,  any  brook  trout,  by 
any  device  or  means  whatsoever,  betweeen  the  fifteenth  day  of  September 
and  the  succeeding  fifteenth  day  of  April  io  any  year,  or  who  shall  catch  or 
take,  or  attempt  so  to  do,  from  any  sach  stream,  pond,  or  other  waters,  any 
brook  trout,  at  any  time,  by  any  device  or  means,  other  than  by  hook  and 
line  or  angling,  or  who  shall  injure  or  destroy  any  pen,  sluice,  dam  or  other 
construction,  contrivance  or  device  for  catching  any  brook  trout  on  the 
premises  of  another,  or  who  shall  catch  any  such  trout  or  poison  or  disturb 
the  same,  upon  such  premises,  when  any  such  construction,  contrivance  or 
device  has  been  placed  for  such  p  irpose  by  the  owner,  or  shall  put  or  place 
any  sun  fish,  pickerel  or  other  fish,  destractive  of  brook  trout,  in  any  stream 
upon  such  premises,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
dollars. 

Section  4563.  Any  person  who  shall  use  or  set  in  any  of  the  inland 
streams  or  water  courses  within  this  state  any  net,  rack,  or  obstruction,  for 
the  purpose  of  catching  fish,  whereby  the  free  passage  of  fish  up  and  down 
the  same  may  be  obstructed  or  prevented,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty.five  dollars. 

Section  4566.  The  provisions  of  the  preeeding  sections,  relating  to  fish 
and  game,  shall  not  apply  to  tribal  Indians  on  their  reservations,  or  to  any 
places  within  this  state,  where  other  penal  laws  of  a  local  character,  con- 
flicting therewith  and  applicable  to  the  same  subject,  are  in  force. 

Laws  1879,  Chapter  23. 

Section  1.  The  fi3h  commissioners  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  are  hereby 
authorized  to  supply  private  parties,  resident  in  the  State,  with  the  spawn  or 
fry  offish,  as  provided  id  this  act,  provided  that  such  action  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  stocking  of  public  waters. 

Section  3.  The  person  or  persons  applying  for  such  spawn  or  fry,  shall 
first  provide  a  proper  pond,  with  suitable  water,  in  which  the  same  may  be 
placed,  such  pond  to  be  constructed  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent 
of  fisheries,  in  which  the  spawn  or  fry  of  the  particular  fish  shall  be  placed, 
and  thereafter,  and  until  the  hatch  of  the  second  and  third  year  shall  have 
respectively  occurred,  construct  a  second  and  third  poud  in  like  manner, 
each  to  be  connected  by  raceways,  in  which  the  hatch  of  three  years  shall  be 
placed.  Such  person  or  persons  so  constructing  said  series  of  ponds  shall 
not  be  supplied  with  more  than  five  thousand  of  the  spawn  or  fry  of  any  one 
year  for  each  of  said  three  years,  and  shall  be  at  the  expense  of  taking  and 
transporting  such  spawn  or  fry  from  the  State  ponds  to  the  place  of  deposit. 
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The  commissioners  shall  have  the  right  to  take  spawn  from  the  ponds  so 
stocked  with  fry  or  fish,  for  the  use  of  the  State,  in  consideration  of  such 
stocking  of  said  ponds. 

Section  3.  The  said  commissioners  shall  furnish  to  parties  supplied  with, 
spawn  or  fry,  printed  instructions  as  to  the  manner  of  caring  for  and  rearing 
them,  and  the  person  or  persons  so  receiving  such  spawn  or  fry  shall  prop- 
erly care  for  the  same. 

Section  4.  This  act  shall  not  be  construed  so  as  to  allow  any  person  or 
persons  to  obstruct  the  free  passage  of  native  fish  up  or  down  any  stream  in 
which  they  naturally  exist,  and  such  pond  or  ponds  shall  be  constructed 
only  upon  private  property,  and  within  this  State. 

Laws  1879,  Chapter  192,  in  lieu  of  Section  4563,  R,  S,  1878. 

Section  1.  Any  person  or  persons  who  shall  catch  or  take  any  fish  from 
the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  or  Lake  Superior,  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  State,  or  from  the  waters  of  Green  Bay,  within  such  jurisdiction,  with 
any  trap  or  pound  net,  or  with  any  net  or  seine  the  meshes  of  the  pot  of 
which  are  less  than  one  inch  and  a  half  from  knot  to  knot,  or  with  a  mesh 
less  than  three  (3)  inches,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  (10) 
dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  (50)  dollars  for  each  day's  or  part  of  a  day's  un- 
lawful  use  of  such  net,  with  costs,  to  be  recovered  in  an  action  in  the  name 
of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  or  police  justice 
within  the  proper  county;  one-half' of  which  said  fine  shall  go  to  the  use  of 
the  complainant. 

Section  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to  have  in  his 
or  their  possession  and  offer  for  sale  any  young  whitefish  or  lake  trout 
(commonly  called  Mackinaw  trout)  of  a  weight  of  less  than  three-fourths  of 
a  pound,  and  any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  subject  the 
offender  or  ofienders  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  (5)  dollars  nor  more  than 
fifty  (50)  dollars  for  each  offense,  with  costs  of  prosecution,  to  be  recovered 
in  like  manner  as  is  provided  in  section  one  (1),  half  of  the  fine  to  be  paid 
to  the  complainant. 

Section  3.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  all  sheriffs,  and  of  their  depu- 
ties, of  all  constables  and  marshals,  and  of  all  police  officers  in  the  State,  to 
take  care  that  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  enforced;  and  upon  verbal  corn- 
plaint  made  to  any  such  officers  by  any  person,  that  the  provisions  of  this 
act  have  been  violated,  to  make  complaint  before  the  proper  court,  and  upon 
warrant,  to  arrest  the  offender  or  offenders  and  to  take  him  or  them  before 
Ihe  proper  court  for  trial;  and  any  such  officer  may  summarily  arrest,  with- 
out warrant,  any  person  or  persons  found  in  the  act  of  violating  the  provisions 
of  this  act;  and  such  person  or  persons  so  arrested,  shall,  within  twenty-four 
Uours  after  such  arrest,  be  taken  before  the  proper  court  to  be  dealt  with  ac- 
cording to  law;  and  during  such  period  of  time,  shall  be  held  in  close  cus- 
tody, and  until  taken  before  such  court. 

Section  4.  Any  officer  named  in  this  act  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to 
discharge  the  duties  hereby  imposed  upon  him,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
malfeasance  in  office,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  five  (5)  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  (50)  dollars  for  each  oftense,  with 
costs,  to  be  recovered  in  aa  action  in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  in  sec- 
tion  one  (1)  of  this  act,  and  by  removal  from  office. 
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LIST  OF  FISH  COMMISSIONERS. 


CANADA. 

W.  F.  Whitcher,  Ottawa,  Ontario. 

S.  Wilmot,  Superintendent  of  Fisheries,  Newcastle,  Ontario. 

NEW    BRUNSWICK. 

W.  H.  Yenning,  Inspector  of  Fisheries,  St.  Johns. 

NOVA    SCOTIA. 

W.  H.  Rogers,  Inspector  of  Fisheries,  Amherst. 

PRINCE   EDWARD    ISLAND. 

J.  H.  Duvar,  Inspector  of  Fisheries,  Alberton. 

BRITISH   COLUMBIA. 

A.  C.  Anderson,  Inspector  of  Fisheries,  Victoria. 

UNITED    STATES. 

Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ALABAMA. 

This  State  had  a  Commission  last  year,  but  we  have  been  unable 
to  get  a  reply  to  letters  addressed  to  them. 

CALIFORNIA. 

S.  R.  Throckmorton,  San  Francisco. 

B.  B.  Redding,  San  Francisco. 

J.  D.  Farwell,  Niles,  Alameda  County. 

COLORADO. 

W.  E.  Sisty,  Brookvale. 
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CONNECTICUT. 


W.  M.  Hudson,  Hartford. 
Eobert  G.  Pike,  Middletown. 
G.  N.  Woodruff,  Sherman. 


GEORGIA, 


Thomas  P.  James,  Atlanta. 

(Com.  of  Agriculture  and  ex  officio  of  fisheries.) 

ILLINOIS. 

N.  K.  Fairbank,  Chicago. 
S.  P.  Bartlett,  Quincy. 
(Mr.  J.  Smith  Briggs,  of  Kankakee,  was  on  the  board,  but  his 
term  has  expired  and  no  appointment  has  been  made  to  date.) 

IOWA. 

B.  F,  Shaw,  Anamosa. 

KANSAS. 

D.  B.  Long,  Ellsworth. 

KENTUCKY. 

Hon.  John  A.  Steele,  Midway. 

Dr.  Wm.  Van  Antwerp,  Mt.  Sterling. 

A.  H.  Goble,  Catlettsburg. 

Hon.  C.  J.  Walton,  Munfordville. 

Dr.  S.  W.  Coombs,  Bowling  Green. 

John  B.  Walker,  Madisonville. 

Wm.  Griffith,  President,  Louisville. 

W.  C.  Price,  Danville. 

P.  H.  Darby,  Princeton. 

Hon.  J.  M.  Chambers,  Independence,  Kenton  Co. 

MAINE. 


E.  M.  Stillwell,  Bangor. 
Henry  O.  Stanley,  Dixfield. 

(Commissioners  of  Fisheries  and  Game.) 
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MAEYLAND. 

T,  B.  Ferguson,  Baltimore. 

(Address  1,327  M  Street,  Washington,  D.  C.) 
Thomas  Hughlett,  Easton, 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Theodore  Lyman,  Brookline. 
E.  A.  Brackett,  Winchester. 
Asa  French,  Boston, 

MICHIGAN. 

Eli  R.  Miller,  Richland. 

A.  J.  Kellogg,  Detroit. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Parker,  Grand  Rapids. 

MINNESOTA. 

Daniel  Cameron,  La  Crescent. 

Wm.  W.  Sweeney,  M.  D.,  Red  Wing. 

R.  Ormsby  Sweeny,  Chairman,  St.  Paul. 

MISSOURI. 

Hon.  Silas  Woodson,  Chairman,  St.  Joseph. 
Hon.  H.  Clay  Ewing,  Jefferson  City. 
John  Reid,  Lexington. 

NEBRASKA. 

R.  R.  Livingston,  Plattsmouth. 
H.  S.  Kaley,  Red  Cloud. 
W.  L.  May,  Fremont. 

NEVADA. 

H.  G.  Parker,  Carson  City. 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

Samuel  Webber,  Manchester. 
Luther  Hayes,  South  Milton. 
Albina  H.  Powers,  Plymouth. 
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NBW  JERSEY. 


Dr.  B.  p.  Howell,  Woodbury. 
E.  J.  Anderson,  Trenton. 
Theo.  Morford,  Newton. 

NEW   YOEK. 

Hon.  R.  B.  Roosevelt,  76  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 
Edward  M.  Smith,  Rochester. 
Richard  U.  Sherman,  New  Hartford,  Oneida  Co. 
Eugene  G.  Blackford,  809  Bedford  ave.,  Brooklyn. 

NORTH   CAROLIlSrA. 

p.  M.  Wilson  (Acting  Com.),  Raleigh. 

OHIO. 

J.  0.  Fisher,  President,  Coshocton, 
R.  Cummings,  Treasurer,  Toledo. 
L.  A.  Harris,  Secretary,  Cincinnati. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

H.  J.  Reeder,  Easton. 
B.  L.  Hewit,  Holidaysburg. 
James  Duffy,  Marietta. 
John  Hummel,  Selingsgrove. 
Robert  Dalzell,  Pittsburg. 
G.  M.  Miller,  Wilkesbarre. 

RHODE   ISLAND. 

Newton  Dexter,  Providence. 
John  H.  Barden,  Rockland. 
Alfred  A.  Reed,  Providence. 

SOUTH   CAROLINA, 

A.  P.  Butler,  Columbia. 
(Com.  of  Agriculture  and  ex  officio  Com.  of  Fisheries.) 
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TENNESSEB, 

W.  W.  McDowell,  Memphis. 
Geo.  F.  Akers,  Nashville. 
Hon.  W.  T.  Turley,  Knoxville. 

TEXAS. 

J,  H.  Dinkins,  Austin. 

UTAH. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Barfoot  (Curator  Deseret  Museum),  Salt  Lake  City» 

VERMONT. 

Dr.  M.  Goldsmith,  Rutland. 
Charles  Barrett,  Grafton. 

VIRGINIA. 

M.  McDonald,  Lexington. 

WEST   VIRGINIA. 

Henry  B.  Miller,  Wheeling. 
C.  S.  White,  Romney. 
N.  M.  Lowry,  Hinton. 

W^ISCONSIN. 

Gov.  Wm.  E.  Smith,  ex  oficio,  Madison. 

Philo  Dunning,  President,  Madison. 

J.  V".  Jones,  Oshkosh. 

C.  L.  Valentine,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Janesville. 

Mark  Douglas,  Melrose,  Jackson  Co. 

John  F,  Antisdel,  Milwaukee. 

Christopher  Hutchinson,  Beetown,  Grant  Co. 
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SCIENTIFIC  NAMES  OF  A  FEW  VARIETIES  OF  FISH. 

■"  Pacific  or  California  Salmon:     Salmo  Quinnat, 

■  Atlantic  Salmon:     Salmo  Salar. 

—  Land -Locked  Salmon:     S,  Gloveri, 

—  Sturgeon:     Acipenser  Sturio, 
White  Fish:     Caregonus  Alhus. 

■  ■        Brook  Trout:     Salm^o  Fontinalis, 
Sheeps-Head:     Sargus  Ovis. 

■  Codfish:     Gadus  Morrhua. 

■  Mackerel:     Scemher  'Vernalis. 
White  Bass:     Hoccus  Chrysops, 

—  Black  Bass:    Micropterus  Pallidus. 

—  Yellow  Perch:    Perca  Americana, 

—  Carp:     Gyprinus  Carpio, 

Lake  Trout:    Salmo  Namayacush. 

■  ■        Salmon  Trout:     S.  Gonfinis, 

—  Wall-Eyed  Pike:     Stizostedium  Americanus, 

Note  — This  list  might  be  increased  ad  infinitum;  but  the  general  reader 
cares  but  little  for  these  scientific  designations. 
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Office  of  the  State  Superintendent, 

Madison,  Wis.,  December  10,  1880. 

To  His  Excellency,  William  E.  Smith, 

Governor  of  Wisconsin: 

Sir  —  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting,  through  you,  to  the  Legis- 
lature, the  thirty- second  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of 
Public  lastruction,  which  covers  the  school  year  ending  August 
31,1880. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  C.  WHITFORD, 

State  Superintendent. 
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Office  of  State  SuPEEiNTEiq^DENT, 

Madison-,  December  10,  1880. 

To  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin: 

Gentlemen:  —  In  compliance  with  law,  I  have  the  honor  of  sub- 
mitting to  you  my  third  Annual  Report,  which  is  the  thirty- second 
issued  by  this  Department,  and  covers  the  school  year  ending 
August  31,  1880. 

I  have  arranged  the  items  herewith  furnished,  under  the  follow- 
ing heads:  First,  Statistical  Summaries;  second.  Official  Labors; 
third,  Observations  on  the  Present  Condition  of  the  Public  Schools; 
fourth,  Accompanying  Documents;  and  fifth,  Statistical  Tables. 

The  returns  given  in  the  summaries  and  the  tables  are  unusually 
complete  and  reliable.  They  have  been  collected  with  considera- 
ble labor,  and  supply  interesting  facts  on  many  points  which  have 
never  before  been  presented  to  the  Legislature.  A  careful  exam- 
ination of  these  returns  will  tend  to  strengthen  the  confidence  of 
the  people  in  our  educational  operations,  in  all  of  which  there  has 
been  marked  stability  the  past  year;  and  in  some,  very  satisfactory 
improvements. 

I  —  j3t.  Sup. 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARIES. 

The  statistics  are  here  frequently  classified,  as  in  the  tables  at 
the  close  of  the  work,  so  as  to  present  separately  the  conditions  of 
the  public  schools  in  the  sixty-two  organized  counties  and  in  the 
twenty-seven  independent  cities. 

I.    KuMBER  OP  School-Districts. 

1879.  1880.  Increase. 

la  the  counties 5,568  5,573             5 

In  the  cities - 81  31 

Totals 5,599  5,604             5 

II.    Number  op  School-Districts  Reporting. 

1879.  1880.  Decrease, 

In  the  counties 5,542  5,530           12 

In  the  cities •>. 31  31        

Totals 5,573  5,561    *        12 

III.    Number  op  Members  op  School-District  Boards, 

1879.  1880.  Increase. 

In  the  counties 16,704  16,719           15 

Inthecities 190  190 

Totals. 16,894  16,909           15 

IV.    Number  op  Public  Schools. 

1879.  1880.   Increase. 

In  the  counties 5,765  5,797           32 

Inthecities 167  187           20 

Totals 5,932  5,984           53 

V.  Number  op  Ungraded  Schools. 

1879.  1880.  Increase, 

In  the  counties 5 ,475  5, 507           32 

Inthecities 24  26             2 

Totals   <      5,499  5,533           34 
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VI.    Number  of  Graded  Schools. 

1879. 

In  the  counties,  with  two  departments 166 

In  the  cities,  with  two  departments 42 

In  the  counties,  with  three  departments 52 

In  the  cities,  with  three  departments 27 

In  the  counties,  with  four  or  more  departments. .  72 

In  the  cities,  with  four  or  more  departments 74 

Totals 433 


1880.  Increase. 

165 

dec.  1 

36 

dec.  6 

54 

2 

33 

6 

75 

3 

88 

14 

451 


18 


VII.    KuMBER  OF  High  Schools. 

1879. 

In  the  counties,  under  Free  High  School  law 68 

In  the  cities,  under  Free  High  School  law 20 

In  the  counties,  not  under  Free  High  School  law.  9 

In  the  cities,  not  under  Free  High  School  law, . .  5 

Totals  102 

VIII.    Number  of  Private  Schools. 

1879. 

In  the  counties 384 

In  the  cities 134 

Totals   518 


\i),ln 

crease. 

74 

6 

21 

1 

10 

1 

5 



110 


1880.  Decrease. 


351 
138 

489 


33 

inc.  4 

29 


IX.    Total  Number  of  Public  and  Private  Schools. 

1879.         l^m.  Increase. 

In  the  counties - 6,129  6,128     dec.  1 

In  the  cities 301  325  24 

Totals 6,430  6,453  23 


X.    Number  of  Teachers  Required  for  the  Public  Schools. 

1879.         1880.  Increase. 

In  the  counties  .. . 6,075         6,133  58 

In  the  cities 769  828  59 

Totals 6,844         6,961  117 
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XI.    Number  of  Teachers  Employed  in  the  Public  Schools. 

1879.  1880.  Increase, 

In  the  couaties,  males 2,718  2,781           63 

In  the  cities,  males 119  137           18 

In  the  counties,  fenaales 6,381  6,525         144 

In  the  cities,  females 657  672           15 

Totals 9,875        10,115         240 

XII.    Number  of  Teachers  Employed  in  the  Private  Schools. 

1879.         1880.  Decrease. 

In  the  counties 464  411  53 

In  the  cities 395  393  2 

Totals 859  804  55 

XIII.    Total  Number  of  Teachers  Employed  in  both   Public   and 

Private  Schools. 

1879  1880.  Increase, 

In  the  counties 9 ,563         9, 717         154 

Inthecities 1,171         1,202  31 

Totals 10,734        10,919         185 

XIV.    Number  of  Public  School-Houses. 

1879.         188D.  Increase. 

In  the  counties 5, 453         5, 497  44 

In  the  cities 173  170     dec.  3 

Totals 5,626         5,667  41 

XV".    Number  of  Pupils  School- Houses  will  Accommodate. 

1879. .       1880.  Increase. 

In  the  counties 311, 039      315, 728      4,689 

Inthecities 46,147        45, 405  dec. 742 

Totals 357,186      361,133      3,947 

XVI.    Number  of  Children  of  School  Age. 

1879.        1880.  Decrease. 

In  the  counties,  males 199,285      198,734         551 

In  the  cities,  males 46 ,  792       47, 349  inc.  557 

In  the  counties,  females 187,763      187,554         209 

In  the  cities,  females...... 49,613        49,592  21 

Totals 483,453      483,229         224 
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XVII.    KuMBKR  OP  Children  of  School  Age  in  Districts  Maintain- 

ma  Legal  School. 

1879.  ISSO.  Decrease. 

Iji  the  counties 384,964  383,283      1,681 

In  the  cities 96,405  96,941  inc.  536 

•      Totals  481,369      480,224      1,145 

XVIII.    Classification  op  Children   op  School  Age  for  the  Past 

Year. 

Four  to     Seven  to  Fifteen  to 

Seven.       Fifteen.    Twenty. 

In  the  counties 88,174      183,054      115. 060 

Inthecities.   24.001        46,522        26,418 

Totals 112,175      229,576      141,478 

XIX.    Number  op  Children  Attending  Public  Schools. 

1879.  1880.     Increase. 

In  the  couaties,  under  4  years  of  age 1 ,459  482  dec     977 

In  the  cities,  under  4  years  of  age 1                1 

In  the  counties,  over  20  years  of  age 402  1 ,285             883 

In  the  cities,  over  20  years  of  age ,            71  65  dec.         6 

In  the  counties,  between  4  and  20  years  of  age..  244,078  251,224         7, 146 

In  the  cities,  between  4  and  20  years  of  age  ...     45,276  46,201             925 

Totals 29 1 ,286      299, 258  7, 972 

The  increase  in  the  attendance  of  the  children  between  four  and  twenty 
years  of  age,  was  8,071,  during  the  past  year. 

XX.    Classification  of  Children   op   School  Age  Attending  Public 
Schools  the  Past  Year. 

Four  to     Seven  to    Fifteen  to 
Seven.       Fifteen.     Twenty. 

In  the  counties 49, 235      149 ,723        54, 665 

In  the  cities 11, 989        20,679  3,750 

Totals 61,224      170,402       58,415 

XXI.    Number  op  Cheldren  Attending  Private  Schools  Only. 

1879.  1880.  ■  Increase. 

In  the  counties 10,647        9,659  dec.    988 

Inthecities p.., 15,200      16,279         1,079 

Totals 535,847       25,938  91 
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XXII.  CliASSlFICATION     OF    ChILDREIST    OP    SCHOOL    Age    REPORTED    AS 

Attending  Private  Schools. 

Four  to    Seven  to    Fifteen  to 
Seven.    Fifteeen.      Twenty. 

In  the  counties 1,685         5,647  .   .. 

la  the  cities 2, 352         7 ,863  868 

Totals 4,037        13,510  868 

XXIII.  Attendance   op   Children   Between   Seven    and    Fifteen 
Years  op  Age  at  Public  and  Private  Schools  the  Past  Year. 

Total  cumber  in  the  State 229,576 

Number  in  attendance  at  public  schools 170,402 

Number  ia  attendance  at  private  scliools 13,510 

Total  number  in  attendance 183, 912 

XXIV.  Total  Number  op  Pupils  Attending  Schools  op  All  Grades. 


Description. 

1879. 

1880. 

Increase. 

Public  Schools 

291,286 
25,847 

1,803 
449 
915 
700 
297 

1,253 
325 
900 

299,258 

25,938 

1,880 

481 

948 

700 

1,303 

1,775 

331 

955 

7,972 
91 
77 

Private  Schools   

Slate  Normal  Schools 

State  University 

State  Charitable  and  Reformatory  Schools. . . 

Other  Benevolent  Institutions,  estimated 

Academies • 

32 
33 

"l,606 

Denominational  Colleges 

522 

Theological  Seminaries,  estimated  for  1879. . . 
Business  Colleges,  estimated  for  1879 

6 
55 

Totals 

323,775 

333,569 

9,794 

XXV.     PERCENTA.GE  OP  ATTENDANCE  OP  CHILDREN. 

1879.  1880.  Increase. 

In  the  counties,  at  public  schools 63.  65.  2. 

In  the  cities,  at  public  schools 47.  47.17        0.17 

In  both  the  counties  and  cities,  at  public  schools. . .    59.8  61.8         2. 

In  the  counties,  at  private  schools 2.7         2.5  dec.0.2 

In  the  cities,  at  private  schools 15.7  16.6         0.9 

In  both  the  counties  and  cities,  at  private  schools 5.37        5.38       0.01 

At  other  schools  of  all  grades ,    1.59        1.72  .13 

At  all  the  schools  of  the  State 66.97  69.04       2.07 
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XXVi.    Percentage   of  Attendance    of  Children  between  Seven 
AND  Fifteen  Years  op  Age. 

s  At  Public    At  Primte 

Schools.        Schools. 

In  the  counties 81  •'^  '^ 

In  the  cities 44.4  16.9 

In  both  the  counties  and  cities 74.2  5.9 

In  both  the  counties  a'-.d  cities,  at  both  public  and  private  schools 80.1 

XXVII.    Percentage  op  Attendance  op  Children  on  Number 

Enrolled. 

In  the  counties,  at  public  schools 63.5 

In  the  cities,  at  public  schools 79.8 

In  both  the  counties  and  cities,  at  public  schools QQ 

In  the  counties,  at  private  schools 26.1 

In  the  cities,  at  private  schools 62.7 

In  both  the  counties  and  cities,  at  private  schools 49.1 

In  both  the  counties  and  cities,  at  both  public  and  private  schools  —  64.6 

Last  year,  the  percentage  in  the  public  schools  of  the  cities,  was  seventh- 
nine.    That  of  the  counties  was  not  given. 

XXYIII.    Aggregate   Number  of   Days  Public  Schools  have  been 
Taught  by  Qualified  Teachers. 

1879.  1880.      Increase. 

In  the  counties 855,357  899,154    43,797 

In  thecities 5,273^         5,181  dec.  923^ 

Totals 860.6303^      904,335    43,7043^ 

XXIX.    Aggregate  Number   op  Days   Private   Schools  have  been 

Taught. 

1879.  1880.      Increase. 

In  the  counties 45,696        47,876  2,180 

In  the  cities 25,393        24, 978     dec.  415 

Totals 71,089        72,854  1,765 


XXX.    Average  Number  op  Months  both  Public  and  Private  Schools 
have  been  Taught. 

1879.  1880.      Increase. 

In  the  counties,  the  public  schools 7.68  8.14             .46 

In  the  cities,  the  public  schools 9 .  76  9 .  59    dec.    .  17 

In  the  counties,  the  private  schools ... .  5.59  6.82           1.23 

In  the  cities,  the  private  schools 9.47  9.05    dec.    .42 
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XXXI.   Kinds,  Conditions,  and  Valuation  op  Poblic  School- Houses. 


Description. 


1879. 


188(f. 


iDcrease. 


la  the  counties,  number  built  the 
past  year 

In  the  cities,  No.  built  the  past  year 

In  the  counties,  number  built   of 
stone  or  brick 

Iq  the  cities,  number  built  of  stone 
or  brick 

In  the  counties,  number    in  good 
condition 

In  the  cities,  number  in  good  con 
dition 

In  the  counties,  number  properly 
ventilated 

In  the  cities,  number  properly  ven- 
tilated      ... 

In  the  cities,  number  ^et  required. 

In  the  counties,  number  wiih  sites 
well  enclosed 

In   the    cities,  number  with  sites 
well  enclosed. 

In  the  counties,  number  with  sites 
containing  less  tban  one  acre. 

In  the  cities,  number  with  sites  con- 
taining more  than  one  lot 

In  the  counties,  highest  valuation 
of  school-bouse  and  site 

In  the  cities,  highest  valuation  of 
school-house  and  site 

In  the  counties,  cash  valuation  of 
school-houses  

In    the    cities,    cash   valuation    of 
school-houses 

In  both  counties  and  cities,  cash 
valuation  of  school-houses 

In  tbe  counties,  cash  valuation  of 
sites  

In  the  cities,  cash  valuation  of  sites. 

In  both  counties  and  cities,  cash 
valuatiOQ  of  sites 

In  the  counties,  cash  valuation  of 
apparatus,  etc 

In  the  cities,  cash  valuation  of  ap- 
paratus, etc 

In  both  counties  and  cities,  cash  val- 
uation of  apparatus,  etc 

In  the   counties,  cash  valuation  of 
public  school  property 

In   the   cities,   cash   valuation   of 
public  school  property 

In  both  counties  and  cities,  cash  val 
nation  of  public  school  property. 


60 
5 

710 

lo; 

4,209 

160 

3,694 

77 
14 

1,823 

133 

3,750 

143 

$45,000  00 

50,000  00 

2,936,245  81 

1,382,200  00 

4,319,445  81 

288.495  95 
405,025  00 

693,520  95 

140,112  30 

16,900  00 

157,012  30 

3,364,854  06 

1,805,125  00 

5,169,979  06 


191 
6 

745 

107 

4,295 
165 

3,561 

85 
18 

1,894 

133 

3,782 

145 

$40,000  00 

52,000  00 

2,992,134  62 

1,441,600  00 

4,433,734  62 

298,795  04 


131 
1 

35 
5 

86 

5 

dec.  133 

8 
4 


32 
2 

dec.$5,000  00 

2,000  00 

55,888  81 

59,400  00 

114,288  81 

10,299  09 


403,625  00  dec.  1,400  00 


703,420  04 

141,348  58 

20,175  00 

161,523  58 

3,432,278  24 

1,871,020  00 

5,303.298  24 


8,899  09 

1,236  28 

3,275  00 

4,511  28 

67,424  18 

65, 895  00 

133.318  18 
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XXXII.    School  Rooms  ahd  School  Appurtenances. 

*  1879.     1880.  Increase. 

In  the.  cities,  No.  of  school  rooms  occupied 715         725  10 

In  the  counties,  No.  of  school-houses  with  blackboards    ....      5,161     

In  the  cities,  No.  of  schoolrooms  with  blackboard  ..      709         715  6 

In  the  counties.  No.  of  public  schools  with  map  of 
Wisconsin 2,116     

In  the  counties*  No.  of  public  schools  with  map  of 
United  States 2,541     

In  the  counties,  No.  of  public  schools  with  Webster's 
Dictionary 4,631     

In  the  cities,  No.  of  school  rooms  with  charts 477 

In  the  cities,  No.  of  school  rooms  with. outline  maps.      297 

In  the  cities,  No.  of  school  rooms  with  globes 188 

In  the  cities,  No.  of  school  rooms  with  other  appa- 
ratus       144         187  43 

In  the  cities,  No.  of  school-houses  with  outhouses  ft^r 
the  sexes 167         154  dec.  13 

In  the  cities,  No.  of  school-houses  with  outhouses  in 
good  condition 160         153    dec    7 

XXXIII.    Text-Books  in  School-Districts. 

1879.  1880.  Increase, 

In  the  counties,  No.  having  adopted  text-books 2 ,993  3, 234          242 

In  the  cities,  No.  having  adopted  text-books 31  31     

In  the  counties.  No.  usmg  only  text-books  adopted  . . .  2 ,  106  2, 470          364 

In  the  cities,  No.  using  only  text -books  adopted 23  23     

In  the  couQties,  No.  purchasing  text-books 1,606  1,851         245 

In  the  cities.  No.  purchasing  text-books 6  6     

In  the  counties,  No.  loaning  text-books  to  pupils    ...      437  619          182 

In  the  cities.  No.  loaning  text-books  to  pupils 3  3* 

In  the  counties,  No.  selling  text-boolss  to  pupils 1, 070  1 ,253         183 

In  the  cities,  No.  selling  text-books  to  pupils 4  4     

XXXI Y.    Number  of  Schools  ha.ving  Adopted  Courses  of  Study. 

In  the  counties,  537;  in  the  cities,  183. 

Of  those  in  the  counties,  294,  and  of  those  in  the  cities,  157,  are  the  regular 
graded  schools. 
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XXXV.    Teachers'  Wages. 


Descrtption. 

1879 

1880. 

De- 

crease 

In  tbe  counties,  average  per  month,  males 

In  the  counties,  average  per  mootli,  females. . 
In  the  cities,  average  per  year,  males  . .,,... . 

In  the  cities,  average  per  year,  females 

In  the  cities,  average  per  month,  males  ...... 

In  the  cities,  average  per  month,  females 

In  the  counties,  highest  per  month 

$37  75 

25  72 

838  51 

341  89 

85  90 

35  03 

166  60 

2,200  00 

1 ,200  00 

$37  14 

24  91 

829  32 

336  35 

85  74 

35  06 

160  00 

2,200  00 

1, 200  00 

$0  61 

81 

9  19 

5  54 
16 

inc.  03 

6  60 

In  the  cities,  highest  per  year,  males 

In  tbe  cities,  highest  per  year,  females 

XXXV"!.    Teachers'  Certificates  Granted  to  Applicants. 


Description. 


In  the  counties,  Wo.  of  third  grade,  to  males 

In  the  counties,  No.  of  third  grade,  to  females. . 

In  the  cities.  No.  of  third  grade,  to  males 

In  the  cities,  No.  of  third  grade,  to  females. . . . 
In  th«  counties,  No.  of  second  grade,  to  males. . 
In  the  counties,  No.  of  second  grade,  to  females 

In  the  cities.  No.  of  second  grade,  to  males 

In  the  cities.  No.  of  second  grade,  to  females . . . 

In  the  counties.  No.  of  first  grade,  to  males 

In  the  counties,  No.  of  first  grade,  to  females. . . 

In  the  cities,  No.  of  first  grade,  to  males 

In  the  cities,  No.  of  first  grade,  to  females 

State  certificates  granted  to  males,  five  years  . . . 
State  certificates  granted  to  females,  five  years  . . 
State  certificates  granted  to  males,  unlimited. . . 
State  certificates  granted  to  females,  unlimited. . 

Whole  No.  of  third  grade  granted 

Whole  No.  of  second  grade  granted 

Whole  No.  of  first  grade  granted 

Whole  No.  of  State  certificates  granted 

Aggre|ate  No.  of  certificates  granted 


1879. 

1880. 

Decrease. 

2,299 

2. 025 

274 

5,521 

5,602 

inc. 

81 

22 

29 

inc. 

7 

237 

235 

2 

270 

356 

inc. 

86 

399 

380 

19 

10 

20 

inc. 

10 

57 

68 

inc. 

11 

160 

148 

12 

56 

68 

inc. 

12 

23 

25 

inc. 

2 

18 

17 

1 

12 

16 

inc. 

4 

30 

25 

5 

12 

37 

inc. 

25 

28 

34 

inc. 

6 

8,079 

7.891 

188 

736 

824 

inc. 

88 

257 

258 

inc. 

1 

82 

112 

inc. 

30 

9,154 

9,085 

69 

XXX YI I.    Normal  School  Teachers  the  Past  Year. 

In  the  counties,  number  of  graduates  of  Normal  Schools,  teaching. . ,       169 

In  the  cities,  number  of  graduates  of  Normal  Schools,  teaching 128 

In  the  counties,  number  not  graduates  having  attended  Normal  Schools  1, 211 
In  the  cities,  number  not  graduates  having  attended  Normal  Schools  .  50 
Whole  number  of  teachers  from  the  Normal  Schools 1, 558 
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XXXVIII.    Teachers*  Certificates  Refused  to  Applicants  the  Past 

Year. 

To  males.  To  females. 

In  the  counties,  for  third  grade 1,017  3,157 

In  the  cities,  for  til ird  grade 6  54 

In  the  counties,  for  second  grade 67  88 

In  the  cities,  for  second  gr  ade 3 

In  the  counties,  for  first  grade 27  21 

Wiiole  number  refused   1,117  3,323 

Aggregate  number  refused  to  both  sexes 4, 559 

XXXIX.    District  and  Town  Libraries. 


Description. 


In  the  counties,  No.  of  town  libraries 
In  the  counties,  No  of  school-district 

libraries. . ; 

In  the  cities,  No.  of   school-district 

libraries 

In  the  counties,  No.  of  volumes  in  the 

libraries 

In  the  cities,  No.  of  volumes  in  the 

libraries 

In  the  counties.  No.  of  volumes  added 

the  past  year 

In  the  cities.  No.  of  volumes  added 

the  past  year 

In  the  counties,  amount  expended  for 

libraries 

In  the  cities,  amount  expended  for 

libraries 

In  the  counties,  cash  value  of  all  the 

libraries 

In  the  cities,  cash  value  of  all  the 

libraries 

Total  value  of  the  libraries   in  the 

counties  and  cities. 


1879. 


37 

273 

18 

16,762 

4,360 

2,195 

282 

$1,831  94 

404  00 

15,710  15 

4, 690  00 

20,400  15 


1880. 


26 

273 

19 

15,850 

5,482 

1,549 

363 

$1,287  48 

401  00 

13,141  98 

5,620  00 

18,761  98 


Decrease. 


11 


inc.  1 

912 

inc.     1,122 

646 

inc.  81 

$544  48 

3  00 

2,568  17 

inc.  930  00 

1,638  17 


XL.    Number  of  Schools  Yisited  by  County  Superintendents. 

1879.         1880.  Decrease. 
In  the  counties 4,963         4,916  47 

XLI.    Apportionment  op  School  Fund  Income. 

1879.  1880.  Increase, 

Amount  apportioned $183,270  64  $191,917  60  $10,646  96 

On  number  of  children 477, 028  479,741  2,713 

Rate  per  child,  in  cents 38  40  2 
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XLII.    Aggregate  of  Receipts  for  Public  Schools. 


By  Taxes  and  Incomes. 

Counties. 

Cities. 

$106,884  11 
11,444  84 
24,310  00 

350  00 

331,535  97 

84,657  67 

37,600  71 

25,213  16 

Totals. 

Amount  on  hand  Anffust  3,  1879 

Taxes  levied  for  building  and  repairs 
Taxes  levied  for  teachers'  wages. . . 
Taxes  levied  for  apparatus  and  li- 
braries     

$359,395  27 
130,850  23 
889,918  38 

10,184  01 

84,168  61 

164,881  60 

146. 808  35 

289,597  67 

$466, 279  38 
142,295  07 
914,228  38 

10,534^01 
415,704  58 
249,539  27 
184,409  06 
314, 810  83 

Taxes  levied  at  annual  meetings  . . 
Taxes  levied  by  county  supervisors. 
Income  from  public  school  fund. . . 
Income  from  all  other  sources 

Totals 

$2,075,804  12 

$631,996  46 

$2,697,800  58 

XLIII.    Comparative  Aggregate  of  Receipts. 

1879.  1880.  Decrease. 

In  the  counties $2, 033 ,  953  80    $2 ,  075, 804  12      Inc.  $41 ,  850  32 

In  the  cities 732,927  33  621,996  46  100,930  87 

Totals $2,756,881  13    $2,697,800  58  $59,080  55 


XLIV.    Aggregate  of  Disbursements  for  Public  Schools. 


Description. 

Counties. 

Cities. 

Totals. 

For  building  and  repairs 

$149,970  26 

492,132  43 

690,585  31 

11,920  20 

58,686  31 

28,017  41 

195,541  83 

447,634  61 

$48,027  96 

114,735  90 

271,238  68 

1,759  52 

10,868  96 

6,147  12 

81,439  99 

190,609  35 

$197,998  22 

For  services  of  male  teachers 

For  services  of  female  teachers. .... 

For  apparatus  and  libraries 

For  old  indebtedness 

606,868  33 

961,823  99 

13,679  72 

69,555  27 

For  furniture,  reeristers.  etc 

34,164  53 

For  all  other  Durnoses 

276,981  82 

Amount  on  hand  August  31, 1880  . . . 

638,243  96 

Amount  paid  out  the  past  year 

Amount  Jjaid  out  and  on  hand 

$1,636,^53  75 
2,074,488  36 

$534,218  13 
724,827  48 

$3,161,071  88 
2,799,315  84 

XLV.— Comparative  Aggregate  op  Disbursements. 

1879.  1880.  Increase. 

In  the  counties $2,029,499  08  $2, 074,488  36    $44, 989  28 

Inthecities ...      717,390  28         724,837  48        7,437  30 

Totals... $2,746,889  36  $2,799,315  84    $52,426  48 
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XLVI. —  Amount  Expended  in  Public  Schools  for  Each  Child. 

1879.  1880.  Increase. 

In  tbe  counties,  for  each  child  of  school  age. .....  $4  25  $4  23  dec.  $0  02 

la  the  cities,  for  each  child  of  school  age. 5  38  5  48  10 

In  both  the  counties  and  cities,  for  each  child  of 

school  age 4  45  4  48  03 

In  the  counties,  for  each  pupil  in  school 6  68  6  51  dec.        17 

In  the  cities,  for  each  i^iipil  in  school 11  21  1151  30 

In  both  counties  and  cities,  for  each  pupil  in  school    7  44  7  24  dec.       20 


XLVII. —  IVtal  Expenditures  for  Public  Education. 


Description. 

1879. 

1880. 

Increase. 

Disbursements  for  public  schools 

Salaries  of  county  superintendents . . . 

Salaries  of  city  superintendents 

Incidental  expenses  of  superintendents 
Salaries   in  office  of   State  Saperiii- 

tendent 

Incidental  expenses  of  this  office    ... 
Expenditures  for  teachers'  institutes. . 

Expenditures  for  State  University 

Expenditures  for  State  Normal  Schools 
Expenditures  for .  charitable  and  re- 
formatory schools 

$2,152,783  15 
31,044  00 
10,630  00 
10.000  00 

0,300  00 

2, 047  81 

6,930  53 

94,346  82 

72,708  07 

123,011  45 

$2,166,508  43 
46,700  00 
12,955  00 
10,045  21 

6,300  00 

2, 505  90 

7,000  00 

97, 060  04 

74,015  33 

182,476  71 

$13,785  28 

15,656  00 

2,325  00 

45  21 

""458'69 

69  47 

2,713  22 

1,307  26 

59,465  26 

Total  amounts .... 

$2,509,801  88 

$2, 605, 626  62 

$95,824  79 

XLVIIL     Educational    Funds. 


The  amount  of  these  productive  funds  for  1879  and  1880,  is 
stated,  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  this  year,  as 
follows: 


FHPTDS. 


School  fund 

University  fund 

Agricultural  College  fund. 
Normal  School  fund 


Totals. 


1879. 


$2,713,992  55 

224,891  61 

264,719  24 

1,053,877  77 


$4,257,481  17 


1880. 


I 


$2,747,843  62 

226,460  78 

267,330  86 

1,070,674  11 


$4,312,309  37 


Increase. 


$33,851  07 

1,569  17 

2,611  62 

16,796  34 


154,828  20 
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XLIX.    Incomes  of  EDUCATioisrAL  Funds. 

The  income  from  the  several  productive  funds  is  also  stated,  in 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  follows: 


Incomes. 

1879. 

1880. 

Increase. 

School  Fund  Income 

$188,702  98 
66,750  97 
16,199  29 
81,588  32 

$193, 155  90 
64, 799  03 
15,472  98 
81.956  ^^ 

$4,452  92 

University  Fund  Income 

Agricultural  College  Fund  Income 

Normal  School  Fund  Income 

dec.  1,951  94 

dec.     726  31 

368  34 

Totals 

$353,241  56 

$355,884  57 

$2,143  01 

L.    Unproductive  Educational  Funds. 

The  following  table  is  taken  from  the  last  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Public  Lands,  and  shows  the  amount  of  the  unproductive 
capital  of  the  several  funds,  in  the  form  of  unsold  lands  and  of  cash 
in  the  State  Treasury: 


Funds. 


School 

University 

Agricultural  College 
Normal  School 


Totals  . 


Value  of 
Lands. 


$247,268  50 

11,526  25 

30,449  00 

577,956  54 


$867,200  29 


Cash  in 
Treasury. 


$31,581  70 

19,085  38 

22,811  34 

31,131  51 


$104,609  93 


Agg[rea:ate, 
1880. 


Aggregate, 
1879. 


$278,850  20 

30,611  63 

53,260  34 

609,088  05 


$265,201  84 

17,705  21 

69,307  63 

625,131  95 


$971,810  22 


f 977, 346  63 


LI.     Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  Private  Schools. 

The  effort  has  been  made  the  past  year,  the  first  of  the  kind  in 

this  State,  to  obtain  statistics  upon  this  subject,  with  the  view  of 

ascertaining  the  aggregate  cost  of  education  in  both  the  public  and 

the  unincorporated  private  schools.     The  returns  are  not  altogether 

satisfactory. 

receipts. 

Counties.  Cities.          Totals. 

Fromtuition $17,770  37  $5,107  00  $22,877  37 

From  donations 13,114  30  600  00      12,714  30 

From  all  other  sources 13,224  67  2,915  00  16.139  67 

Totals $43,109  34    $8,622  00    $51,73134 
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EXPENDITURES, 

Counties.        Cities.  Totals. 

For  teachers'  wages $85,977  47    $7,361  00  $43,338  47 

For  buildiDgs  and  repairs 5,87167    20,235  00  26,106  67 

For  all  other  purposes 2,405  39          751  00  3, 156  39 

Totals $44,254  53  $28,347  00  $72,601  53 


LII.     Normal   School  Statistics. 

The  following  statistics  are  taken  from  the  annual  report  of  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Normal  Regents,  extracts  of  which  are 
found  among  the  documents  appended  to  my  Annual  Report.  They 
embrace  the  items  reported  from  the  four  State  Normal  Schools. 


Description. 


1879. 


1880. 


Increase. 


Number  of  teachers  employed 

Kumber  of  pupils  in  Model  Department. 
Number  of  pupils  in  Normal  Depirtment 
Total  number  of  pupils  in  both  DepartmMs 
No  of  graduates  in  Elementary  Course. . 
No.  of  graduates  in  Advanced  Course. . , . 

Whole  number  of  graduates 

Aggregate  salaries  of  teachers 

Expenses  for  building  and  repairs  ...    ... 

Expenses  for  apparatus  and  cabinets 

Expenses  for  incidentals 

Aggregate  expenditures 

Receipts  from  tuition 

Receipts  from  other  sources 

Aggregate  receipts  from  all  sources 

Aggregate  income  and  receipts 


55 

685 

1,018 

1,703 

73 

Bl 

104 

5^55,631  75 

3,178  51 

1,694  76 

9,193  58 

69,698  60 

9,480  69 

3,589  43 

13,070  12 

81,588  32 


55 

796 

1,084 

1,880 

65 

13 

78 

$57,869  00 

6,276  63 

838  16 

9,031  54 

74,015  33 

8, 889  20 

3,683  40 

12,572  60 

81,956  m 


dec. 
dec. 
dec. 


Ill 
66 

177 

8 

18 

26 


$2,237  25 

3,098  13 

.dec.   856  60 

dec.   162  04 

4,316  73. 

dec.  591  49 

93  97 

dec.  497  52 

368  34 


Of  the  1,084  students  in  the  Normal  Departments  the  past  year, 
only  28  did  not  declare  their  intention  to  teach. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  presidents  of  these  schools,  I  am  able 
to  present  the  following  interesting  facts  connected  with  the  oper- 
ation of  the  schools,  from  the  dates  of  their  establishment  to  the 
close  of  the  last  academic  year,  in  June,  1880.  The  Platteyille 
school  was  opened  in  1866;  the  Whitewater,  in  1868;  the  Oshkosh, 
in  1871;  and  the  River  Falls,  in  1875. 
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Platte- 

VILLE. 

White- 
water. 

OSH- 
KOSH. 

River 
Falls. 

From:  the  Establishment 
OF  THE  Schools. 

1,036 

574 

1,610 

35 

62 

959 

684 

1,643 

45 

58 

!^ 

285 

596 

881 

30 

34 

d 
a; 

6^ 
IS 

r2 

,2 

o5 

a 

Totals 

Total  number    of    different 
pupils  in    Model    Depart- 
ments  

Total    number    of  different 
pupils  in  Normal  Depart- 
ments  

Total    number    of   different 
pupils  in  all  Deparmeots. . 

Total  number  of  graduates 
in  the  Elementary  Course. 

Total    number  of  graduates 
in  the  Advanced  Course.  . 

260 

969 

1,229 

69 

60 

395 

588 

903 

35 

12 

438 

907 

1,249 

51 

12 

329 

106 

430 

9 

3 

465 

195 

660 

14 

3 

4,167 

4,619 
8,605 

288 
244 

The  occupation  of  the  graduates  in  both  the  Elementary  and  Ad- 
vanced Courses  of  these  schools,  is  reported  to  be  the  past  year  as 
follows: 


Description. 


Teaching 

Students.. , 

Superintendents  of  schools 

Graduates  in  1880 

In  other  occupations 

Married 

Deceased 


u 

n 

a> 

03 

ja 

03 

?► 

^ 

% 

^ 

S, 

jq 

it 

S 

^ 

O 

^ 

99    • 

132 

64 

21 

11 

19 

38 

5 

4 
9 

22 

29 

7 

30 

20 

5 

1 

19 

21 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

o 


316 
73 

4 
67 
56 
43 

5 


The  returns  from  the  county  and  city  superintendents  the  past 
year,  show  that  297  graduates  of  Normal  Schools  were  employed  at 
that  time  in  the  public  schools;  and  that  1,261  other  teachers  so 
employed,  had  attended  Normal  Schools,  though  they  had  not  grad- 
uated at  these  Schools. 
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LIT  I.    STA.TE  University. 


Description. 

1879. 

1880. 

Increase. 

^0.  of  instructors. 

31 

120 
79' 
66 
64 
34 
38 
48 

449 

60 

576 

9,000 

$50,000  00 

44,273  71 

300. 000  00 

50,000  00 

489,610  85 
30,307  13 

4,008  15 
82,544  42 
40,206  77 
27,045  07 
27,094  98 
94,346  82 

37 

105 
93 
83 
63 
48 
37 
52 

481 

71 

647 

10.000 

$50,000  00 

41,000  00 

300,000  00 

50,000  00 

449,091  64 
29,737  12 

4,381  30 
80,106  24 
49,503  40 
25, 136  14 
29,431  50 
97,06.0  04 

6 

Kg.    of    students    in    Preparatory 

classes 

l^To.of  students  not  in  Regular  classes 
Ko.  of  students  in  Freshman  class . 
No.  of  students  in  Sophomore  class. 

No.  of  students  in  Junior  class 

No.  of  students  in  Senior  class 

No.  of  students  in  Law  class 

Whole  No.  of  students  in  all  classes 
No.  of  graduates  at  last  commence- 

dec.             15 
14 
17 

dec.              1 
14 

dec.              1 

4 

32 

11 

Whole  No.  of  graduates • 

71 

No.  volumes  in  library,  ........... 

1,000 

Cash  valuation  of  site 

Cash  valuation  of  land,  not  includ- 
in o"  site , 

dec.  $3,273  71 

dec.  40,519  21 
dec.     580  01 

373  15 

Cash  valuation  of  buildings 

Cash  valuation  of  apparatus,  etc — 
Amount  of  endowment  and  other 

funds — 

Amount  of  income  from  these  funds 
Amount  of  income  from  tuition  and 

incidental  fees 

Whole  amount  of  income 

dec.  2,438  18 

Amount  paid  for  instruction 

Amount  paid  for  build'g  and  repairs 
Amount  paid  for  incidental  expenses 
Whole  amount  of  expenses 

9,295  63 

dec.  2,908  93 

2,336  52 

2,713  13 

LIV.    Colleges  an^d  Universities. 

Reports  from  all  the  institutions  of  collegiate  character,  State,  un- 
sectarian,  and  denominational,  have  been  received;  and  their  sta- 
tistics will  be  found  in  Table  XXY. 


Description. 


No.  of  institutions  reporting.   .... 

No.  of  instructors,  reported 

No.   of    students    in   Preparatory 

classes 

No.  students  not  in  Regular  classes. 
No.  of  students  in  Freshman  class. 
No.  of  students  in  Sophomore  class. 

II-St.Stjp. 


977 
171 
177 
164 


16 
153 

1,031 
230 
257 

175 


Increase. 


8 
54 

44 
59 
80 
il 
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Liy.    Colleges  and  Universities  — Continued. 


Description. 


No.  of  students  in  Junior  class, . 
Ko.  of  students  in  Senior  class  . . 
Whole  No.  of  stuaents  in  all  classes 
No.  of  graduates  at  last  commence 

ment 

Whole  No.  of  graduates 

No.  of  acres  of  land  owned  by  the 

institutions. 

Cash  valuation  of  lands 

Cash  valuation  of  buildings 

Cash  valuation  of  apparatus,  cabi- 

nets,  etc 

Amount  of  endowment  and  other 

funds  

Income  from  these  funds 

Income  from  tuition  and  incidental 

fees 

Income  from  all  other  sources 

Whole  amount  of  income  from  all 

•     sources 

Amount  paid  for  instruction 

Amount  paid  for  building  and  re- 
pairs  

Amount  paid  for  incidental  expenses 
Whole  amount  of  expenses  for  all 

items 


1879. 


110 

81 

1,742 

105 
1,619 

35,309 

$219,423  71 

581,500  00 


1880. 


754,259  00 


64,895  08 
32,989  17 

127,191  38 
88,870  67 


38,336  95 
194,357  67 


178 

129 

2,211 


2,177 


33,202^^ 

$320,150  00 

665,000  00 

82,050  00 

842,221  95 
54,756  45 

77,549  98 
57, 664  50 

140,052  67 
93,295  88 

39,824  41 
41,074  75 

217,323  06 


Increase. 


6T 

4& 
469 

64 

558 

dec.   2, 106f 
$100,726  29' 

83,500  oa 


87,962  95> 


12, 654  90 
24,675  33^ 

12,861  29' 
4,425  21 


2,737  80 
22,965  39^ 


LV.    Number  of  Teachers  Holding  State  Certificates. 

From  the  reports  of  the  County  and  City  Superintendents,  are 
gathered  the  following  items,  which  show  the  number  of  teachers 
holding  State  Certificates  and  employed  in  the  public  schools  the 
past  year: 

In  the  counties 121 

In  the  cities « 31 

Total 152 

LVI.    Average  Experience  of  Teachers  in  the  Cities. 

Average  time  in  years  male  teachers  remain  in  school 4.2 

Average  time  in  years  female  teachers  remain  in  school 4.5 

Average  experience  in  years  of  male  teachers  in  school 8.5 

Average  experience  in  years  of  female  teachers  in  'school 5.5 
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LYII.    Other  Private  Institutions  tub  Past  Year. 


Description. 


Theological 
Seminaries. 


Business 
Colleges. 


No.  of  institutions  reporting 

No.  of  instructors  reported 

No.  of  students  in  Regular  classes  . . . 
No.  of  students  in  Preparatory  and  other 

classes  

Whole  No.  of  students 

No.  of  graduates  the  past  year 

Whole  No.  of  graduates 

No.  of  volumes  in  library 

No.  of  scholarships  used 

No.  of  acres  of  land  owned 

Cash  valuation  of  lands 

Cash  valuation  of  buildings 

Cash  valuation  of  apparatus,  etc  ..... 
Amount  of  endowment  and  other  funds 

Income  from  these  funds 

Income  from  tuition  and  incidental  fees 

Whole  amount  of  income 

Amount  paid  for  instruction 

Amount  paid  for  buildings  and  repairs 
Amount  paid  for  incidental  expenses  . . 
Whole  amount  paid  for  all  items 


5 

24 

154 

177 

331 

39 

560 

16,996 

-703 

$114,000  00 $88 
105,000  00  263 
10, 
72,000  00 
8,200  00 


17 
101 
526 

667 

1,303 

36 

235 

9,075 

12 


14.000  00 

4,000  00 

200  00 

50  00 


53 


,594  00 

,500  00 

,900  00 

000  CO 


,282  35 
,082  35 
,470  00 
,905  00 
,887  20 
,717  20 


6 

21 
955 


955 

39 

599 

810 

387 


$3,350  00 


14,096  50 

'"760  66 

'3^598' 68 
5,298  68 


LVIII.    Free  High  Schools. 


Description. 

1879. 

1880. 

Increase. 

No.  of  schools  reporting 

No.  of  male  teachers  employed 

No.  of  female  teachers  employed 

Whole  No  of  teachers  employed 

No.  of  pupils  registered 

88 

106 

90 

196 

6,693 

53 

15,735 

2,891 

2.714 

2,917 

1,104 

1,186 

91 

111 

96 

207 

6,730 

48.9 
16,003 
2,535 
2,449 
3,065 
1,023 
.    1,128 
114 
237 
615 
1,087 
1,702 
$9,862  05 
25, 000  00 
78,023  83 
116,683  53 

3 
5 

6 
11 
37 

Average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  . . . 
No.  of  days  schools  were  kept. ..... 

No.  of  pupils  in  common  branches  only 
No.  of  pupils  in  algebra  or  geometry.. 

No.  of  pupils  in  natural  sciences 

No.  of  pupils  in  modern  languages. . . . 

No  of  pupils  in  ancient  languages 

No  of  male  srraduates  in  1880 

dec.          4.1 

268 
dec.       356 
dec.      265 
148 
dec.        81 
dec.        58 

No.  of  female  graduates  in  1880 

Total  No.  of  male  graduates 

501 

850 

1,351 

$9,087  90 

25,000  00 

114 

Total  No.  of  female  graduates 

Whole  No.  of  graduates 

237 
351 

Amount  received  for  tuition 

$774  15 

Amount  of  aid  received  from  States  . . 
Salaries  Daid  r>rincinal<j   ...           ... 

Whole  amount  paid  for  instruction. . . . 

119,098  15 

dec.  2,414  63 
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LIX.    Teachers*  Institutes. 


Description. 

1879. 

1880. 

Decrease. 

'N'nmhpr  of  institutes  held  bv  the  State 

64 

13 

51 

57 

24 

39 

106 

46 

1,405 

3,721 

5,126 

5,842 

201 

697 

2,947 

21.9 

22.2 

1,063 

3,288 

497 

413 

535 

1,362 

2,123 

7 

483 

64 

11 

53 

57 

15 

49 

113 

28 

1,134 

3,309 

4,443 

6,018 

188 

555 

2,697 

21.3 

22  9 

1,081 

2,983 

382 

305 

521 

1,178 

1,987 

8 

478 

'N'nmhpr  of  institutes  in  the  sorina*  series 

2 

"Mnmbpr  in  the  summer  and  fall  series 

ice.  2 

Tn  r>nn  ntips  and  sunerintendent  districts ......... ... 

N'nmhpr  of  one  week  in  duration 

9 

"Mnmhpr  of  two  weeks  in  duration. 

inc.  10 

Whnlp  number  of  weeks  io  session 

inc.  7 

"NTn  mhpr  of  fionductors  emoloved 

18 

Number  of  male  teachers  enrolled ,   

"N'nmhpr  nf  fpmale  teachers  enrolled «. 

271 
412 

"Whnlp  nnmher  of  teachers  enrolled 

683 

Whole  number  of  teachers  required  in  the  counties 
Number  of  teachers  holding  first  grade  certificate   . 
Number  of  teachers  holding  second  grade  certificate. 
Number  of  teaohers  holding  third  grade  certificate. 

Average  age  of  members  of  institutes,  in  years 

Average  experience  of  members  in  teaching,  in  m'ths 

Number  of  members  not  having  taught 

Number  having  previously  attended  institutes 

Number  instructed  in  colleges  or  universities 

Nnmhpr  irmtructed  in  Academies 

inc.  176 

13 

142 

250 

0.6 

inc.   0.7 

2 

305 

115 

108 

N'nmhpr  in<?triintpd  in  Normal  Schools.  ............ 

14 

Number  instructed  in  common  schools  only. 

Nnmhpr  in«itriiptpd  in  hiffh  schools 

J  84 
136 

"N'nmhpr  of  institutes  not  held  bv  the  State 

inc.  1 

Number  of  members  enrolled  in  them 

5 

LX.    Progress  op  Schools  in  Past  Ten  Years. 


Number  of  school-districts  in 
counties 

Number  of  independent  cities. 

Number  of  children  of  school 
age.... 

Number  of  children  attending 
public  schools 

Number  of  children  attending 
private  schools ..... 

Number  of  students  attending 
academies  and  colleges 

Number  of  inmates  in  benevo- 
lent institutions 


1870. 


1880. 


Increase, 


4,764 

5,573 

809 

17 

27 

10 

412,481 

483,229 

70,748 

267,891 

299,258 

31,367 

15,618 

25,938 

10,320 

2,727 

3,559 

832 

1,110 

1,648 

548 
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LX.    Progress  of  Schools  m  Past  Ten  Years  —  Continued. 

1870.  1880.  Increase, 

Average  length  of  time  public 

schools  are   maintained,  in 

days 154  162.5  8.5 

Number  of  teachers  required 

.    to  teach  the  schools 5,661  6,961  1,301 

Kumber  of  teachers  employed 
in  the  schools 9,304  10,115  811 

Average  wages  of  male  teach- 
ers in  the  counties,  per  month.  $41  77  $37  14        dec.    $4  63 

Average  wages  of  female  teach- 
ers in  the  counties,  per  month.  27  40  24  91         dec.     2  49 

Average  salary  of  male  teach- 
ers in  the  cities,  per  year 1 ,001  00  829  32        dec.  171  68 

Average  salary  of  female  teach- 
ers  in  the  cities,  per  year. ...  370  00  336  35         dec.    33  65 

Whole  number  of  certificates 
issued  to  male  teachers 2,396  2,656  260 

Whole  number  of  certificates 
issued  to  female  teachers...  5,138  6,429  1,291 

Aggregate  number  issued    to 
teachers 7,534  9,085  1,551 

Kumber  of  graded  schools 332  451  119 

Kumber  of  school-houses ... .  4,965  5,667  702 

Cash    valuation     of    school- 
houses $3,295,729  00    $4,433,734  62    $1,138,005  62 

Cash  valuation  of  sites 472, 055  00         702, 420  04         230, 365  04. 

Cash  valuation  of  apparatus. .  72,629  00         161,523  58  88, 894  58 

Cash  valuation  of  school  prop- 
erty      3,840,052  00      5,303,298  24      1,463,246  24 

Receipts  for  public  school  pur- 
poses      2,578,492  93      2,697,800  58  119,307  65 

Expenditures  for  public  school 
purposes 2, 006,820  %Q      2,161, 071  88         154,251  22 

Amount    expended    for   each 
child  of  school  age 4  86  4  48  dec.  0  38 

Amount    expended   for   each 
pupil  attending  school 7  49  7  24  dec.  0  25 

Kumber  of  days  school  taught 
by  qualified  teachers 795,895  904,335  108,440 
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LX.    Progress  of  Schools  ik  Past  Ten  Years  —  Continued. 

1870. 
Number     of    pupils    school- 
houses  will  accommodate..  296,369 
Amount  of  school  fund  income 

apportioned   $159,27138 

Amount  of  income  for  State 

University 41,313  53 

Amount  of  income  for  State 

Normal  Schools 52,121  91 

Number  of  teachers  institutes  44 

Number  of  students  in  State 

University  234 

Number    of  pupils   in    State 

Normal  Schools 762 

Number  of  teachers  attending 

institutes  held  by  the  S  tate . .  1 ,  834 


1880. 

Increase, 

361,133 

64,764 

$191,917  60 

$33,646  22 

80, 106  24 

38,792  71 

81,956  m 

29,834  75 

64 

20 

481 

247 

.  1,880 

1,118 

4,443 

3,609 

OFFICIAL  LABORS. 

I.    Collection  of  Statistics. 

This  year  a  vigorous  effort  has  been  made  in  my  oifice  to  collect 
not  only  the  usual  but  additional  returns  from  the  schools  of  all 
grades.  This  has  been  performed  with  the  view  of  satisfying  the 
demands,  created  in  great  part  by  the  General  Government  in  tak- 
ing the  recent  Federal  Census,  that  the  State  should  furnish  fuller 
and  more  accurate  statistics  of  its  educational  operations.  I  am 
under  many  obligations  to  the  county  and  city  superintendents,  and 
to  the  district  and  town  clerks,  for  their  prompt  and  efficient  work 
in  preparing  their  reports  in  compliance  with  the  special  as  well  as 
the  ordinary  requirements  laid  upon  them.  A  comprehensive  re- 
view of  the  information  obtained  from  these  and  other  sources,  is 
presented,  in  the  most  condensed  form  possible,  in  the  preceding 
Statistical  Summaries. 
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II.    The  School  Code. 

I  stated  in  my  Annual  Report  last  year  that  the  demand  of  dis- 
trict officers  for  copies  of  the  School  Code,  would  require  the  issue 
of  another  edition  of  this  work,  "thoroughly  revised  and  somewhat 
enlarged."  Acoordiogly,  fifteen  hundred  copies  of  it  were  printed 
this  year,  with  all  the  amendments  to  the  school  laws  passed  since 
the  revision  of  the  general  statutes  in  1878,  and  with  such  changes 
in  the  comments  as  the  nfew  provisions  require  and  the  experience 
of  the  office  has  suggested.  This  supply  will  meet  the  applications 
of  district  clerks  for  the  next  two  years. 

III.    Map  of  Wisconsin. 

By  the  10th  of  December  this  year,  one  hundred  and  fifty-one 
copies  of  Nicodemus  and  Conover's  Map  of  the  State,  purchased 
by  the  Legislature  in  February,  1879,  have  been  sold  to  the  school 
boards,  teachers,  and  public  officers.  There  remain  on  hand  five 
hundred  and  forty-nine  copies.  I  have  used  the  means  in  my 
power,  such  as  correspondence,  the  publication  of  items  in  the  Wis- 
consin Journal  of  Education,  and  the  distribution  of  circulars,  to 
invite  the  attention  of  people  throughout  the  State  to  this  valuable 
work.  The  names  and  boundaries  of  the  counties  formed  since 
the  map  was  published,  are  neatly  placed  upon  each  copy  sold. 
The  demand  for  it  seemed  to  increase  in  the  last  part  of  the  year. 

IV.     Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary. 

The  last  Legislature  authorized,  on  the  19th  of  February,  the 
.'State  Superintendent  "  to  purchase,  on  behalf  of  the  State,  six 
hundred  copies  of  the  latest  edition  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dic- 
tionary, at  a  cost,  delivered  at  his  office,  not  to  exceed  seven  dol- 
lars per  copy."  This  work  when  so  procured,  it  was  directed, 
should  be  '*  furnished  to  any  school-district,  or  to  any  school  or 
distinct  department  thereof,  in  any  city  or  village,"  "  on  receipt  of 
an  affidavit  of  the  district  clerk,  or  the  school  superintendent  of 
such  village  or  city,  that  such  school  or  department  has  not  yet 
been  supplied,  or  that  the  dictionary  furnished  to  said  school  has 
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been  lost,  or  is  unfit  for  use,  and  on  payment  in  advance  of  tha 
cost  price  to  said  Superintendent  for  any  so  to  be  replaced."  By 
the  2d  day  of  March  last,  the  six  hundred  copies  were  purchased 
of  the  publishers  at  seven  dollars  apiece,  delivered  at  my  office,—* 
the  lowest  price  at  which  the  Dictionary  could  be  obtained.  Im- 
mediately the  work  began  of  filling  the  applications  which  had  ac- 
cumulated in  the  office.  By  the  10th  of  December,  when  my  pres- 
ent Annual  Report  is  dated,  two  hundred  sixty-seven  copies  have^ 
been  distributed  on  first  supply  to  school-districts,  and  one  hun- 
dred eighty- seven  sold  on  re- supply,  at  the  price  paid  by  the  State. 
The  money  realized  by  this  sale,  $1,309,  has  been  handed  to  the 
State  Treasurer,  whose  receipt  for  this  amount  is  on  file  in  my 
office.  The  remainder  of  the  copies,  one  hundred  forty- six,  will 
barely  suffice  to  meet  the  demands  which  will  be  received  by  the 
time  the  Legislature  authorizes  the  purchase  of  another  supply  for 
the  coming  year, 

V.     Statb  Certificates. 

Two  sessions  for  the  examination  of  the  applicants  for  Teachers*^ 
State  Certificates,  have  been  convened  this  year  at  Madison.  The 
first  was  special,  having  been  called  the  first  two  days  in  January 
last,  in  accordance  with  the  petition  of  eleven  teachers  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  Annual  Examination  held  in  August,  1879.  It  was 
in  charge  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  appointed  last  year.  Certifi- 
cates were  granted  to  the  following  persons:  The  limited  (five 
years),  to  Ira  C.  Adams,  of  Yiroqua;  Amzi  W.  Burton,  of  Madison; 
H.  M.  Rulifson,  of  Darien;  Albert  Edward  Schaub,  of  Madison; 
and  Winfield  Scott  Sweet,  of  Richland  Center;  the  unlimited 
(life),  to  John  Fred  Hirsch,  of  Milwaukee;  and  Phillip  H.  Perkins, 
of  Madison. 

The  regular  Annual  Examination  was  held  for  four  days  in  the 
second  week  in  August  last.  It  was  conducted  by  the  Board  of 
Examiners  for  this  year.  Prof.  Geo.  W.  Peckham,  of  Milwaukee; 
Supt.  James  T.  Lunn,  of  Ironton,  Sauk  county;  and  Prof.  Jesse  B. 
Thayer,  of  River  Falls.  Of  the  thirteen  applicants  present,  four 
"were  awarded  the  unlimited  certificate,  viz.:  Edwin  Auer^wald,  of 
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Miarihette;  J.  B.  Estee,  of  Milton  Junction;  Miss  Mary  Lantry,  of 
Manitowoc;  and  Miss  Harriet  A.  Salisbury,  of  Whitewater. 

The  following  recommendations  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  have 
been  accepted,  and  will  be  enforced  at  the  next  session  of  the 
applicants  in  August,  1881. 

1.  Zoology  introduced  as  a  study,  united  with  Botany  in  Ele- 
mentary Biology. 

2.  Text-books  named  in  connection  with  the  branches  above 
those  required  for  the  first  grade  county  certificate,  with  notifica- 
tion that  their  contents  or  the  equivalent  thereof  shall  be  expected 
at  examination. 

3.  Instead  of  promiscuous  recommendations,  obtained  no  ex- 
aminer knows  how,  a  blank  be  prepared  with  questions  searching 
into  the  applicant's  professional  and  personal  worth  to  hold  a  State 
Certificate;  and  such  blank  be  sent  to  persons  acquainted  with  the 
applicants,  with  the  request  to  fill  and  return  to  the  State  Super- 
intendent; and  such  answers  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
success  of  the  applicants. 

4.  The  regulations  under  the  law  be  so  changed  that  the  three 
members  of  the  Board,  provided  with  all  the  questions  on  the  list, 
shall  submit,  on  the  same  days,  such  questions  at  three  separate 
places  in  the  State;  and  at  the  close  of  the  examination  each  shall 
express  to  the  others  his  quota  of  answers  for  marking.  Within 
two  weeks  thereafter  the  Board  shall  meet  at  Madison  and  decide 
upon  the  applications. 

In  pursuance  of  the  provisions  found  in  section  405  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  I  have  countersigned,  the  past  year,  the  certificates 
of  thirty-six  graduates  in  the  Elementary  Course  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal Schools,  thus  converting  them  into  limited  Teacher's  State 
Certificates;  and  the  diplomas  of  twenty  three  graduates  in  the 
Advanced  Course  of  these  schools,  thus  making  them  unlimited 
State  Certificates.  During  the  three  years  of  my  administration,  I 
have  countersigned  one  hundred  forty-three  certificates  and  diplo- 
mas, granted  by  the  Normal  Schools  to  ninety-  five  ladies  and  forty- 
eight  gentlemen.  1  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  many  grad- 
uates of  these  scHooIs  now  hold  State  Certificates,  in  consequence  of 
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the  act  of  countersigning  by  ray  predecessors,  as  they  preserved  no 
record  of  this  work.  I  shall  endeavor,  next  year,  to  ascertain  who 
were  granted  these  privileges  prior  to  1878,  and  shall  publish  in 
my  next  Annual  Report  their  names  in  connection  with  those  en- 
tered by  myself  on  the  record  book  of  the  office. 

Since  March  21, 1878,  the  State  Superintendent  has  had  the  au- 
thority to  countersign  the  diploma  of  any  graduate  of  the  State 
University,  who  has,  after  graduation,  successfully  taught  a  public 
school  in  Wisconsin  for  sixteen  school  months,  and  who  furnishes 
suitable  testimonials  as  to  moral  character,  learning,  and  ability  to 
teach.  This  diploma  so  countersigned  becomes  i|^  effect  an  unlim- 
ited State  Certificate.  Since  this  law  has  been  in  force,  I  have 
placed  my  signature  to  forty-seven  such  diplornas,  and  to  eleven  of 
them  the  past  year.  Twenty-eight  of  the  diplomas  were  held  by 
ladies,  and  nineteen  by  gentlemen.  A  list  of  these  I  will  also  pub- 
lish in  my  next  Annual  Report. 

The  Legislature  in  March  last  granted  also  this  favor,  on  the  same 
conditions,  to  the  graduates  of  any  other  "  incorporated  college  or 
university  located  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  whose  courses  of 
study  are  fully  and  fairly  equivalent  to  the  cprresponding  courses 
of  study  in  the  State  University,"  In  compliance  with  the  provis- 
ions then  enacted,  I  have  countersigned,  in  the  past  nine  months, 
the  diplomas  of  thirty-one  graduates  of  Bsloit  College,  Lawrence 
University,  Milton  College,  and  Ripon  College, —  the  only  institu- 
tions whose  courses  of  study  are  deemed  by  me  as  answering  the 
terms  of  the  law,  and  whose  graduates  have  applied  for  my  signa- 
ture. Of  those  holding  diplomas  thus  countersigned,  fourteen  are 
ladies  and  nineteen  are  gentlemen. 

In  performing  the  responsible  duties  devolving  upon  me  in  con- 
ferring upon  teachers  the  privileges  which  belong  to  a  State  Certifi- 
cate, I  have  uniformly  attempted  to  ascertain  with  due  care  the 
qualifications  of  each  applicant. 

VI.    Adoption  of  Tjbxt  Books. 

The  duties  of  school  boards  and  the  relations  of  these  boards  to 
the  State  Superintendent,  in  the  adoption  of  text-books  for  use  ia 
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the  public  schools,  are  not  well  understood  in  some  portions  of  the 
State.  The  authority  in  the  matter  of  change  of  books,  given  the 
State  Superintendent  in  the  Revised  Statutes,  has  greatly  increased 
his  labors  the  past  year.  The  neglect  or  refusal  of  boards  to  con- 
form strictly  to  the  law  in  holding  legal  meetings  when  the  question 
of  adopting  text-books  is  under  discussion  by  them,  and  in  applying 
to  the  State  Superintendent  for  his  consent  to  the  change  of  books 
previously  adopted,  has  created  considerable  misunderstanding  and 
ill  feeling  in  some  sections.  I  have  strenuously  tried  to  prevent  these 
results  by  publishing,  in  various  ways,  the  provisions  on  text-book 
adoption  and  the  decisions  of  my  office  thereon,  and  by  a  consider- 
ate treatment  of  the  difficulties  which  have  arisen  and  come  to  my 
notice. 

It  was  the  evident  purpose  of  the  framers  of  the  law  as  it  now 
stands,  to  shield  the  people  of  the  school*  districts  from  too  hasty 
and  sweeping  change  of  text-books  in  their  schools,  and  from  un- 
wise ^election  of  inferior  books  by  district  boards.  The  State  Su- 
perintendent is  required  "  to  recommend  the  introduction  of  the 
most  approved  text-books,  and  as  far  as  practicable  to  secure  a 
uniformity  in  the  use  of  text-books  "  in  the  public  schools.  It  is 
enjoined  upon  the  district  boards  to  determine,  "  under  the  advice 
of  the  State  Superintendent,"  what  books  "  shall  be  used  in 
the  several  branches  taught  in  the  schools."  The  Revised  Statutes 
forbid  these  boards  not  only  in  the  common  districts,  but  in  the 
villages  and  cities  with  special  systems  of  school  government,  from 
changing  text-books,  once  adopted,  "  for  the  term  of  three  years," 
or  "  thereafter  without  the  consent  of  the  State  Superintendent." 

It  is  the  practice  of  this  officer,  by  recommendation  of  suitable 
books,  by  advice  to  district  boards  when  they  determine  what 
books  shall  be  used  in  their  schools,  and  by  withholding  his  consent 
to  the  change  of  books  formerly  adopted  and  used  at  least  three 
years  in  the  district,  to  secure  the  use  of  the  most  approved  text- 
books, and  as  far  as  possible  a  uniformity  in  the  use  of  the  same  in  the 
public  schools.  The  most  approved  text-books  are  those  which  are 
commended  by  the  best  informed  and  unprejudiced  teachers,  are 
adopted  into  the  leading  schools  of  the  State,  and  have  the  sane- 
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tion  of  the  State  Superintendent.  At  least,  in  each  district  school 
a  uniformity  of  books  on  any  branch  of  study  should  be  secured; 
and  in  a  town  or  county  such  uniformity  can  be  attained  only  by 
the  co-operation  of  the  several  boards  in  consultation  with  the 
State  Superintendent.  For  some  time,  many  of  the  books  now  in 
common  use  in  the  State  have  been  approved  in  a  general  way  by 
the  State  Superintendents.  It  has  not  been  the  practice  of  these 
officers,  for  many  years,  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  any  partic- 
ular work  on  any  branch  taught  in  our  public  schools.  Owing  to 
the  controversies  between  rival  publishing  houses,  and  owing  to  the 
fact  that  there  have  been,  on  each  branch,  several  series  of  text- 
books of  the  same  or  nearly  equal  merit,  each  State  Superintendent 
has  thus  been  able  to  justify  this  practice. 

Any  district  board  or  any  board  of  education  in  our  villages  and 
cities,  in  applying  to  me  for  consent  to  change  any  text-book, 
adopted  by  such  board  at  least  three  years  previous  to  the  time  of 
the  proposed  change,  should  furnish  me  information  upon  the.  fol- 
lowing points:  (1)  The  date  of  the  previous  adoption;  (2)  The  name 
of  each  text-book  then  adopted  and  proposed  to  be  changed;  (3) 
The  time  when  the  board  voted  to  change  the  books  in  use;  (4) 
Whether  the  meeting  at  which  the  board  thus  voted,  was  legally 
called;  (5)  The  name  of  each  book  voted  by  the  board  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  an  old  book;  (6)  Whether  the  change  in  any  book  has 
taken  place  prior  to  the  application  for  my  consent  to  the  change^ 
or  prior  to  receiving  such  consent;  (7)  The  number  of  the  school- 
district  and  the  names  of  the  town  and  county  in  which  the  district 
is  situated.  This  information  is  necessary  to  enable  me  to  decide 
whether  my  consent  should  be  given.  It  must,  in  every  instance, 
be  furnished  by  the  board,  or  by  some  member  of  the  board,  who 
is  responsible  for  the  correctness  of  the  information.  Whenever 
it  is  possible,  the  clerk  of  the  district  board  or  the  secretary  of  the 
board  of  education  should  conduct  the  correspondence.  Only  to 
each  such  single  board,  not  to  any  book  agent,  nor  in  a  general 
way,  can  the  State  Superintendent  grant  his  consent  to  a  change 
in  a  text-book  or  other  article  used  in  giving  instruction  in  a 
public  school  of  the  State. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  importance  for  district  boards  to  know  that  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  State  has  decided  that  whenever  they 
change  the  text-books  previously  adopted,  without  the  consent  of 
the  State  Superintendent,  the  latter  officer  cannot  legalize  the  act 
by  a  subsequent  assent,  nor  prevent  the  forfeiture  incurred  by 
ordering,  wifchout  his  consent,  a  change  after  the  term  of  three  years. 

From  the  returns  made  "  this  year  by  the  clerks  of  school 
boards,  it  appears  that  2,339  districts  in  the  counties  have  not  yet 
complied  with  the  law  in  the  adoption  of  text-books  "  to  be  used 
in  the  several  branches  taught  in  the  schools."  This  is  a  serious 
violation  of  the  provisions  which  make  it  the  imperative  duty  of 
every  district  board  to  adopt  such  books.  It  exposes  the  schools 
under  their  charge  to  the  use  of  mixed  and  worthless  books,  and 
sometimes  to  sudden  and  costly  changes  of  books.  It  is  urged 
upon  the  boards  which  have  not  chosen  books,  to  consider  their 
duty  in  this  respect,  and  to  obey  at  once  the  requirements  of 
the  law. 

YII.    Educational  Meetings. 

Among  the  documents  appended  to  this  Report,  are  found  the 
full  and  interesting  records  of  the  Semi-Annual  and  Annual  Meet- 
ings of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association,  the  Annual  and  Serai- 
Annual  Conventions  of  the  County  and  City  Superintendents,  the 
Annual  Session  of  the  Principals'  Association,  and  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Institute  Conductors.  In  the  performance  of  the 
work  of  my  Department,  I  have  attended  all  the  sessions  of  these 
bodies.  They  are  composed  of  the  leading,  progressive,  and  earnest 
teachers  and  other  educators  of  our  State;  and  their  views,  ex- 
pressed with  such  clearness  and  force,  and  relating  to  the  most 
prominent  subjects  now  under  discussion  in  this  country,  are  enti- 
tled to  great  weight. 

VIII.     Travel  and  Lectuees. 

I  have  spent  the  larger  share  of  my  time  out  of  the  office  the  past 
year,  in  visiting  the  more  northern  oountias  of  the  State;  and 
through  their  teachers'  institutes  and  in  conversation  with  their 
school  officers  and  other  intelligent  citizeias,  I  have  become  better 
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acquainted  with  the  condition  of  their  public  schools.  I  have  been 
gratified  to  find  that  many  of  the  most  improved  methods  of  organ- 
izing and  instructing  schools  are  readily  accepted  and  placed  in 
operation  in  these  more  recently  settled  portions. 

Besides  delivering  lectures  before  the  teachers  at  the  institutes, 
and  before  popular  audiences,  on  the  present  features  and  the 
needed  improvements  of  our  public  schools,  I  have  addressed  a 
number  of  meetings  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  where  the  people 
have  made  efforts  to  establish  free  high  schools. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

I.     The  Free  High  Schools. 

Ninety- one  schools  reported  this  year  under  the  free  high  school 
law.  One  at  Oceola  Mills,  Polk  county,  has  suspended  and  makes 
no  returns.  Four  located  at  Depere,  Brown  county;  Highland,  Iowa 
county;  Oregon,  Dane  county;  and  Shawano,  in  the  county  of  the 
same  name,  are  included  in  the  list  for  the  first  time,  and  have  re- 
ceived their  portion  of  the  State  appropriation  of  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars.  Three  others  in  the  villages  of  Bloomer,  Chip- 
pewa county;  Clinton,  Rock  county;  and  Unity,  Marathon  county, 
have  been  established  since  the  first  day  of  September,  and  will 
next  year  be  entitled  to  the  State  aid. 

Twenty  of  the  schools  reporting  this  year  have  received  their 
share  of  the  appropriation  during  the  first  five  years  after  their  es- 
tablishment, —  the  time  limited  by  the  Revised  Statutes  for  granting 
them  assistance.  Some  of  this  number  will  sorely  feel  the  with- 
drawal of  a  share  of  this  annual  appropriation.  It  would  be  good 
policy  to  discriminate  between  the  high  schools  maintained  with 
difficulty  in  the  smaller  villages  and  those  situated  at  the  head  of 
vigorous  graded  schools  in  our  cities;  and  for  the  State  to  continue, 
some  years  longer,  its  help  to  the  former  schools. 

At  least  fifteen  excellent  high  schools  in  operation  in  the  State, 
have  never  organized  under  the  free  high  school  statute.    They 
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have  never  realized  the  need  of  any  special  pecuniary  aid  from 
the  State,  or  they  have  desired  to  manage  their  instruction  on  a 
basis  independent  of  the  restrictions  under  the  law. 

The  advantages  of  our  high  school  system  are  becoming  every 
year  more  apparent.  In  fact,  the  governing  sentiment  of  the  peo- 
ple pronounces  the  system  indispensable.  In  no  other  department 
of  public  instruction  is  more  rapid  progress  made  toward  complet- 
ing and  unifying  the  organization  and  the  courses  of  study  in  all 
the  grades  of  schools  from  the  primary  to  the  State  University. 
Our  high  schools  are  fast  supplying  the  middle  and  rallying  point 
in  our  policy  of  school  management,  a  point  hitherto  largely  neg- 
lected, and  not  yet  sufficiently  emphasized  and  enforced.  They 
are  alone  making  it  possible  for  many  scores  of  our  youth  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  State,  to  prepare  themselves  to  receive  the  culture 
of  our  colleges  and  universities,  or  to  occupy  the  more  responsi- 
ble positions  in  business  and  social  life.  Other  villages  and  en- 
tire towns  should  be  encouraged  and  guided  to  open  schools  similar 
to  those  organized  the  past  year.  The  generous  treatment  of  such 
efforts  by  the  State  should  stimulate  at  least  a  dozen  localities, 
now  without  the  facilities  for  giving  instruction  in  the  more 
advanced  studies,  to  establish  during  next  year  well- equipped  high 
schools  under  the  law. 

There  is  no  serious  or  organized  oppositio  n  in  the  State  against 
furnishing  the  youth,  at  public  expense,  the  best  opportunities  for 
studying  the  higher  branches  of  learning.  The  high  schools  are 
such  an  essential  part  of  the  graded  school  system,  that  they  could 
not  be  suspended  without  serious  injury  to  that  system.  They 
are  its  legitimate  and  highest  product.  In  most  communities  where 
they  are  located,  they  express  to  the  people  the  free  privileges 
vouchsafed  by  the  State  in  supporting  all  the  departments  of  in- 
struction, such  as  the  people  therein  voluntarily  establish  for  the 
children  and  youth.  The  influence  of  the  high  schools  upon  the 
elementary,  connected  immediately  with  them  in  this  State,  has 
always  been  salutary.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  directing  element. 
We  now  greatly  need  to  use  them  as  a  most  valuable  agency  for 
inspiring  and  guiding  the  rural  and  separate  district  schools  of 
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many  towns,  whose  pupils  can  have  thus  placed  before  them  higher 
objects  to  be  attained  in  their  study,  and  in  whose  methods  of 
teaching  can  be  introduced  the  newest  and  most  rational  sugges- 
tions. 

II.    Attestdaitcb  upon  the  Public  Schools. 

In  my  previous  Annual  Reports,  I  have  called  attention  to  the 
comparatively  large  percentage  of  the  children  who  each  year  are 
not  in  attendance  upon  the  public  schools.  It  is  gratifying  to 
learn  from  the  returns,  this  year,  that  there  has  been  some  improve- 
ment in  this  direction.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age,  enrolled  in  our  public  schools,  was  at  least  eight  thous- 
and; and  in  the  schools  of  all  kinds,  nearly  ten  thousand.  In  the 
former,  the  rate  of  gain  was  2  per  cent.,  and  in  the  latter  S.07  per 
cent. 

Undeniably,  this  result  is  chiefly  due  to  the  operation  of  the 
compulsory  education  law,  which,  up  to  the  first  day  of  last  Sep- 
tember, had  been  in  force  one  year.  It  is  true  that  all  portions  of 
the  State  have  not,  during  that  time,  regarded  the  law  with  equal 
favor;  and  it  cannot  be  questioned  but  that  many  sections  have 
utterly  neglected  to  secure  the  benefits  which  the  law  is  intended 
to  provide.  But  it  is  very  evident  that,  by  the  efforts  of  some 
oounty  superintendents,  teachers,  and  school  boards,  the  measure 
had  been  rendered  quite  effective  in  several  localities.  I  select  a 
few  items  of  testimony  on  this  point,  from  the  large  number 
which  have  been  reported  to  me. 

Last  winter,  D.  D,  Parsons,  superintendent  of  Richland  county, 
wrote: 

"  The  compulsory  law  has  greatly  increased  the  school  attendance  in  this 
county,  and  rendered  it  also  much  more  regular.  It  is  not  uncommon,  in 
my  visiting  schools,  to  find  pupils  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age  reading 
in  the  Primer  or  First  Reader;  and  this,  in  nearly  every  instance,  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  law.  The  teachers  are  doing  what  they  can,  the  officers  generally 
are  performing  their  duty,  and  the  people  appear  to  be  in  earnest  in  giving 
the  law  a  fair  trial." 

The  gain  in  the  attendance  of  the  children  under  twenty  years 
of  age  in  this  county,  was  248  the  past  year.    Of  the  3,111  chil- 
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■dren  between  seven  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  2,867,  or  over  ninety- 
two  per  cent.,  attended  the  public  schools. 

Last  summer,  D.  A.  Mahoney,  superintendent  of  Kenosha  county, 
published  this  statement: 

"We  believe  that  the  compulsory  school  Uw  has  had  the  effect  of  bringiog 
two  hundred  children  into  the  schools  of  this  county,  who  were  never  before 
at  school." 

Henry  Neill,  superintendent  of  Columbia  county,  says  in  his 
special  report  this  year: 

"A  comparison  with  the  report  of  the  previous  year  shows  more  favorably. 
While  the  total  number  of  children  reported  is  37  less,  the  number  in  at- 
tendance upon  the  schools  was  243  greater.  This  difference  may  arise,  in 
part,  from  the  inaccuracy  of  retarns;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  increase  I 
believe  to  be  a  fact,  and  mainly  due  to  the  compulsory  law.  Of  their  own 
accord,  many  parents  have  taken  the  hint  and  seat  their  children  to  school; 
while  others  have  been  reminded  by  the  district  officers.  In  the  beginning 
of  February,  through  the  columns  of  the  county  papers,  I  called  the  special 
attention  of  the  district  officers  to  the  provisions  of  the  law,  reminding 
them  of  their  duty,  and  asking  them  to  enforce  the  requirements  as  far  as 
possible.  Many  gave  heed  to  the  summons,  and  the  results  have  been  par- 
tially gratifying." 

Charles  L.  Harp3r,  superintendent  of  Grant  county,  reports  this 
year  as  follows: 

"  One  of  the  encouraging  items  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  reports  for 
1879-80,  is  the  increased  attendance.  Although  the  number  of  persons  of 
school  age  in  the  county  has  decreased  169,  there  were  191  more  enrolled  in 
the  schools ;  and  further,  the  percentage  of  attendance  last  year  was  barely 
65  per  cent;  while  this  year  it  is  683^  per  cent  The  compulsory  education 
law,  although  not  so  strong  nor  nearly  so  perfect  as  many  superintendents 
and  teachers  would  have  it,  is  undoubtedly  bearing  good  fruit.  The  pro- 
visions and  intentions  of  the  law  have  been  discussed  at  our  examinations 
and  teachers'  institutes.  It  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  the  discussions  of  this 
kind,  taken  in  connection  with  the  timely  circular  sent  to  district  boards  by 
State  Superintendent  Wnitford,  may  do  mach  in  calling  the  attention  of  the 
people  to  the  law,  and  paving  the  way  for  a  new  law  or  amendments  to  the 
present  la^e,  that  will  secure  to  every  child  in  our  State  the  inestimable  bene- 
fits of  a  fair  common  school  education.  Although  no  one  in  this  county  has 
been  brought  before  "  any  court  having  competent  jurisdiction,'*  for  neglect 
of  duty  or  violation  of  this  law,  many. school  officers  and  patrons  have  inter- 
ested themselves  in  seeing  that  its  provisions  were  carried  out;  and  the  result 
III  — St.  Sup. 
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is  that,  in  some  districts,  every  child,  not  incapacitated,  of  the  ages  required 
in  the  law,  has  been  enrolled  in  the  school,  and  has  attended  at  least  the  time 
required.** 

In  this  county,  eighty- nine  per  cent,  of  the  children  between 
seven  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  were  enrolled  the  past  year  in  the 
public  schools;  and  nearly  two  per  cent.,  in  the  private  schools. 

The  returns  from  Vernon  County  are  peculiarly  satisfactory. 
Here  an  earnest  and  general  attention  has  been  given  to  the  com- 
pulsory provisions.  The  present  county  superintendent,  as  well 
as  his  immediate  predecessor,  have  labored  faithfully  to  enlist  the 
interest  of  the  teachers,  school  boards,  and  other  prominent  citizens 
in  the  different  districts,  in  securing  a  hearty  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  the  law.  In  my  opinion,  its  power  to  influence  parents^ 
and  guardians  in  sending  their  children  of  the  given  age  to  school, 
has  been  tested  in  this  county  as  thoroughly  as  in  any  other  section 
of  the  State.  The  increase  in  the  attendance  of  children  of  school 
age  the  past  year,  was  841,  while  the  increase  in  the  school  popula- 
tion was  only  100.  The  percentage  of  the  attendance  of  these* 
children  upon  the  public  schools,  was  eighty;  and  of  the  children 
between  seven  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  it  was  ninety- one.  Nearly 
four  per  cent,  of  the  latter  were  also  taught  in  the  private  schools. 
These  are  excellent  results;  and  if  the  same  could  be  reached  in 
many  other  localities,  the  State  would  have  no  reason  to  complain 
of  the  neglect  of  very  many  of  the  citizens  to  furnish  their  chil- 
dren, under  fifteen  years  of  age,  the  advantages  of  an  elementary 
education. 

Wra.  Haughton,  the  present  superintendent  of  the  county,  writes 
in  reference  to  the  facts  above  stated: 

"Doubtless,  the  compulsory  law  has  much  to  do  with  this  increase  of 
attendance,  and  yet  I  find  that  Vernon  County  people  are  steadily  awakening 
to  the  necessity  of  giving  their  children  all  the  benefits  of  our  common 
schools." 

It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  a  law  of  this  nature,  and  one  with 
the  operations  of  which  the  people  were  not  familiar,  should  be 
accepted  and  enforced  within  a  single  year  in  all  portions  of  the 
State.  To  me  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  it  has,  during  that  time, 
improved  the  attendance  of  children  as  greatly  as  it  seems  to  have 
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done  in  some  counties.  Positive  opposition  to  the  law  has  been 
manifested  in  only  a  few  localities.  Neglect  to  require  an  observ- 
ance of  its  provisions  has  been  much  more  general.  Yet  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  press,  of  many  teachers,  and  of  prominent  business 
men  in  favor  of  the  purposes  of  the  law  and  of  its  judicious  en- 
forcement, have  been  more  universal  and  more  cordial  than  were 
expected. 

No  one  claims  that  the  law  is  complete,  and  therefore  needs  no 
amendment.  It  is  one  of  the  most  liberal  in  its  terms  of  any  com- 
pulsory attendance  measures  which  have  been  enacted  in  this 
country.  It  was  the  most  stringent  that  the  Legislature  could  be 
induced  to  adopt  at  the  time  of  its  passage.  It  was  designed  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  alarming  non-attendance 
of  at  least  one  third  of  the  children  upon  the  schools,  to  the  neces- 
sity of  using  some  of  the  features  of  a  compulsory  system  in  rem- 
edying this  evil,  and  to  discovering  finally  the  exact  provisions  of 
such  a  system,  which  could  generally  be  operated  and  made  efficient. 

The  law  should  be  amended  so  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  min- 
imum attendance  of  the  children  upon  school  for  twelve  weeks  in 
each  school  year,  should  be  consecutive.  The  provisions  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  in  reference  to  the  employment  of  children  in  the 
manufactories,  workshops,  and  other  places  used  for  mechanical 
purposes,  should  be  changed  so  that  no  person  connected  with  any 
such  establishment  could,  without  forfeiting  one  hundred  dollars  for 
each  offense,  set  to  work  therein  any  child  under  fourteen  years  of 
age,  unless  it  shall  have  attended  during  the  year  some  school  where 
the  elementary  branches  are  taught,  at  least  twelve  weeks  next 
preceding  the  month  in  which  it  shall  be  so  employed.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  duty  imposed  upon  the  director  of  any  school  dis- 
trict, or  the  president  of  the  board  of  education  of  any  incorpor- 
ated village  or  city,  ''to  prosecute  offenses  under  this  law,"  does  not 
meet  all  the  necessities  of  the  case.  These  officers  are  inclined, 
from  the  nature  of  their  positions,  to  avoid  or  neglect  such  prosecu- 
tions. The  qualified  electors  or  tax-payers  in  a  district  shrink  from 
complaining  before  these  officers  of  the  neglect  of  their  neighbors 
in  requiring  the  children  to  attend  school  the  specified  time  each 
year.     We  shall  be  compelled  to  follow  the  example  of  other  com- 
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munities  which  have  tested  the  efficacy  and  adaptability  of  such  a  law, 
to  and  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  police  force  or  special  agents 
in  our  cities  and  in  districts  each  composed  of  several  towns  or  coun- 
ties, whose  duties  shall  be  to  look  after  the  dilinquent  children,  to 
prosecute  parents  or  guardians  for  violations  of  the  law,  and  to  pre- 
vent children  under  the  specified  age  from  being  employed,  contrary 
to  the  law,  in  factories,  mills,  and  other  mechanical  establishments. 
I  urge  upon  the  authorities  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  State  to  pro- 
vide at  once  the  adequate  means  for  inaugurating  such  a  measure 
in  their  own  municipalities.  They  could  show  its  utility  to  the 
citizens  of  the  other  portions,  and  thus  perform  the  work  which  is 
now  being  done  in  some  eastern  cities  of  this  country. 

In  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  many  persons,  the  system  for 
compulsory  education  has  been  successful,  in  a  marked  degree, 
in  some  sections  of  our  country.  This  is  notably  the  case  in  Con- 
necticut, where  a  law  of  this  character  has  been  in  force  since  1872. 
In  fact,  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  some  provisions  of  this  law 
have  been  in  operation  in  that  State.  In  1879,  its  State  Board  of 
Education  say  that  the  statistics  of  attendance  of  the  children 
*'  furnish  evidence  that  the  efforts  which  have  been  made,  by  legis- 
lation and  otherwise,  to  secure  to  all  children  of  the  State  some 
opportunities  for  education,  have  been  attended  with  a  good  degree 
of  success,  and  so  give  encouragement  for  the  continuance  of  such 
efforts."  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  the  Secretary  of  this  Board,  states 
in  his  annual  report  the  same  year,  as  follows:  "The  fact  that 
nearly  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  our  children  are  reported  as  in 
schools  of  all  kinds,  shows  that  the  law  for  the  prevention  of  illiter- 
acy has  worked  beneficently  and  opened  to  thousands  the  door  of 
the  school-house,  otherwise  closed  to  them  forever."  In  that  State, 
the  evidence  indicates  that  calling  the  attention  of  parents  and  the 
superintendents  of  factories  to  the  requirements  of  the  law,  has 
generally  been  sufficient  to  ensure  prompt  compliance  with  its  pro- 
visions. 

III.    Fines  Collected  for  Breach  of  Pen-^l  La.ws  a  Source 
OP  THE  School  Fund. 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  defines  one  of  the  sources  of  the 
School  Fund  to  be  "  the  clear  proceeds  of  all  fines  collected  in  the 
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several  counties  for  any  breach  of  the  penal  laws."  In  the  last  ten 
years,  only  $10,186.72  have  been  paid  into  the  State  Treasury  in 
compliance  with  this  provision.  Many  times  this  sum  have,  in  these 
years,  been  collected  in  the  counties,  as  the  clear  proceeds  of  all 
the  fines  mentioned.  In  that  time,  twenty-seven  counties,  and  in 
the  past  year,  fifty-one  counties,  have  made  no  returns  of  these 
fines  to  the  State.  There  appears  to  have  been,  among  the  several 
County  Treasurers,  no  general  and  authoritative  rule  which  they 
have  followed  in  reporting  and  paying,  as  required,  any  portion  of 
the  fines  thus  collected.  Believing  that  the  School  Fund  has,  in 
this  way,  lost  large  amounts  of  money  justly  and  legally  belonging 
to  it,  and  realizing  the  necessity  of  a  decision  of  our  Supreme 
Court  on  this  question,  the  Attorney  General  of  the  State  has  peti- 
tioned that  body  to  issue  a  mandamus  against  one  of  the  County 
Treasurers,  with  the  view  of  compelling  him  to  make  the  desired 
report  and  payment  to  the  State  of  the  clear  "  proceeds  of  the  fines, 
penalties,  and  forfeitures  collected  by  him  the  past  year."  This 
will  be  regarded  as  a  test  case  in  determining  the  duties  of  all  the 
County  Treasurers  in  the  matter.  The  schools  of  the  State  are 
under  obligations  to  the  Attorney  General  for  the  interest  which 
he  takes  in  bringing  this  subject  to  an  issue  and  final  adjustment. 

IV.    The  Grading  System:  fob  the  Country  Schools. 

A  very  encouraging  progress  has  been  made  this  year  in  intro- 
ducing this  system.  Its  principal  points  have  been  thoroughly  ex- 
plained by  the  institute  conductors  to  the  teachers  who  have  come 
under  their  instruction.  The  plan  of  the  work  performed  in  these 
institutes  embraced,  this  year,  the  primary  teaching  done  under 
this  system;  and  that  to  be  performed  the  next  year  will  take  up 
the  instruction  and  methods  which  belong  to  the  intermediate  grade 
of  the  country  schools.  Some  county  superintendents  have  issued 
circulars  which  contain  the  course  of  study  recommended  for  this 
system,  but  with  certain  modifications  of  the  course,  and  with  di- 
rections for  its  proper  introduction.  A  few  county  associations  of 
teachers  have  forcibly  advocated  this  scheme,  as  a  most  important 
help  for  securing  the  immediate  improvement  of  the  rural  schools. 
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Its  different  features  have  been  investigated  by  committees  ap- 
pointed by  our  conventions  of  teachers  and  county  superintendents, 
and  their  views  in  favor  of  it  have  been  expressed  in  well-con- 
sidered reports. 

Last  fall  I  prepared  an  elaborate  circular  on.  this  subject,  and  I 
have  since  distributed  nearly  twelve  thousand  copies  of  it  among  the 
teachers  and  district  clerks  of  our  country  schools.  In  this  work  of 
distribution  and  of  guiding  the  teachers  to  use  the  suggestions 
presented  in  the  circular,  I  have  been  greatly  assisted  by  nearly 
all  the  county  superintendents.  I  have  been  delighted  with  the 
particular  interest  manifested  by  these  officers  and  by  many  country 
teachers,  in  accepting  and  testing  the  proposed  plans  for  the  supe- 
rior management  and  teaching  of  the  ungraded  schools.  The  pro- 
gress in  organizing  the  schools  on  this  basis  must  necessarily  be 
very  slow,  and  will  tax  for  a  long  time  the  patience  and  ingenuity 
of  those  most  interested  in  the  work.  Bat  in  this  direction  is 
offered  the  opportunity  for  promoting  the  most  valuable  improve- 
ments now  required  in  our  public  school  system. 

Many  features  of  the  scheme  to  grade  the  country  schools,  can 
be  learned  from  the  following  extracts  taken  from  my  circular  on 
this  subject. 

THE  FUNDAMENTAL    PRINCIPLES. 

The  object  in  view  is  to  establish,  in  the  organization  of  a  school  with  a 
single  department,  the  principles  which  are  observed  in  the  graded  schools. 
It  is  not  expected  that  all  the  methods  of  operation  in  the  latter  schools  can 
be  applied  as  fully,  and  with  the  same  exactness,  in  the  former.  Still  there 
can  be  designated  regular  steps  in  the  progress  of  the  elementary  instruction. 
The  order  of  the  studies  can  be  arranged  on  their  natural  relations  to  each 
other,  and  with  reference  to  the«r  rational  adaptation  to  the  development  of 
the  faculties  of  the  child.  A  definite  end  can  be  presented  for  the  pupils  to 
attain  in  pursuing  their  studies,  and  a  fixed  course  of  action,  covering  sev- 
eral  years,  to  which  they  must  conform  in  reaching  this  end. 

The  fact  that  there  is  only  one  teacher  in  the  ungraded  school  presents  no 
insuperable  difficulty.  The  essential  point  in  this  system  is  the  adoption  of 
a  definite  course  of  study,  which  embraces  the  branches  required  by  law  to 
be  taught  in  the  school,  and  is  really  fitted  to  the  capacities  of  the  pupils,  and 
satisfactorily  qualifies  them  for  their  future  work.  The  next  particular  con- 
sists in  requiring  the  pupils  to  observe  this  course  in  all  its  important  and 
successive  details.    Taese  matters  can  be  accomplished  as  certainly  under 
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one  teacher  as  under  many.  The  presence  of  children  from  the  primary  to 
the  grammar  grade  in  a  single  room,  furnishes  no  practical  obstacle.  By 
some  suitable  method  for  keeping  the  records  of  the  school,  the  work  of  the 
difterent  grades  can  be  made  distinct,  as  in  the  schools  of  our  villages  and 
cities.  The  promotion  of  the  pupil  from  one  study  to  another,  and  his  com- 
pletion of  the  whole  course,  can  be  accurately  determined  as  the  result  of  an 
eflficient  system  of  examinations.  The  truth  is,  where  there  is  only  one 
teacher,  and  the  children  of  all  grades  are  gathered  in  a  single  room  to  be 
instructed  by  that  teacher,  there  is  the  most  need  of  a  thorough  organiza- 
tion. 

In  the  system  of  grading  country  schools,  the  element  of  time  cannot  be 
used  in  the  pursuit  of  the  studies  as  strictly  as  in  the  present  graded  schools. 
The  attainments  of  the  pupils  in  the  prescribed  branches,  whether  gained  in 
three  years  or  in  five,  must  bs  the  almost  sole  means  of  ascertaining  their 
progress.  Where  the  general  supervision  is  not  as  complete  and  effective, 
the  teacher  must  exercise  greater  care  in  drilling  the  classes  in  their  work, 
and  in  securing  more  exact  mistery  of  the  subjects  or  books  studied  by  the 
pupils.  The  different  grades  or  sections  of  the  studies  composing  the  course 
must  be  as  few  as  possible,  and  most  clearly  outlined,  otherwise  the  minds  of 
the  children  will  be  confused  in  the  effort  to  follow  the  course.  In  the  prep- 
aration  of  the  course,  and  in  determining  the  methods  of  instruction  under 
it,  the  proper  freedom  of  the  teacher  in  applying  them  both  should  be  re- 
spected. The  fundamental  principles  and  the  philosophical  methods  of 
teaching  the  common  branches  can  be  faithfully  observed ;  and  still  sufficient 
scope  can  be  allowed  for  each  teacher  to  work  "according  to  the  bent  of  his 
-own  individuality." 

THE  PRINCIPAL  OBSTACLES. 

The  obstacles  to  be  encountered  in  the  establishment  of  this  grading  sys- 
tem, should  be  known  and  carefully  weighed.  The  principal  ones  are  the 
following:  (1)  The  irregular  attendance  of  the  pupils;  (2)  The  frequent 
changes  of  the  teachers;  (3)  The  short  terms  of  many  schools,  and  the  vary- 
ing length  of  the  terms;  (4)  The  lack  of  uniformity  of  text-books;  (5)  The 
unbalanced  education  of  the  older  pupils;  (6)  Toe  absence  of  any  reliable 
record  of  the  work  done  by  former  teachers;  (7)  The  unwillingness  of  many 
'district  boards  to  put  into  operation  sach  radical  changes  as  this  system  de- 
mands; (8)  The  indifference  of  parents  to  the  highest  success  of  the  public 
■schools,  and  to  the  thorough  education  of  their  children  in  even  the  common 
Isranches;  (9)  The  inability  of  many  teachers  to  understand  the  necessity  of 
introducing  a  definite  course  of  study,  and  their  disinclination  to  exert  them- 
selves properly  to  establish  it  in  their  schools;  (10)  The  want  of  confidencd 
an  the  utility  or  practicability  of  the  system,  as  shown  by  some  county  super- 
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intendents;  (11)  And  the  largeness  of  the  field  which  must  bs  occupied  by 
each  supervising  ojfficer,  preventing  very  often  the  necessary  concentration  of 
effort  in  securing  the  introduction  of  this  scheme. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  COICSroERED. 

The  obstacles  noticed  above  can  be  most  effectually  and  speedily  overcome 
by  the  adoption  of  the  system  for  grading  the  schools  in  the  rural  districts. 
They  are  also  the  chief  hinderances  to  the  progress  of  the  schools  themselves. 
No  greater  service  can  be  performed  for  public  education  than  to  effect  what  i» 
here  contemplated.  Many  of  the  same  difficulties  have  been  experienced  in  the 
organization  of  our  graded  schools,  and  they  have  in  a  great  measure  been 
removed.  (1)  Evidence  shows  that  wherever  similar  plans  have  been 
adopted  for  systematizing  the  instruction  and  classifying  the  pupils  in  the 
country  schools,  they  have  tended,  in  those  places,  to  improve  the  attendance 
of  the  pupils,  making  it  larger  and  more  regular.  (2)  In  providing  a  definite 
system  of  instruction,  it  checks  the  tendency  to  the  constant  changes  of 
teachers ;  and  (3)  it  lengthens  the  terms  in  many  schools,  making  them,  in 
the  elementary  ones,  more  uniform  in  this  respect.  (4)  In  some  districts,  it 
has  already  aided  in  correcting  the  evils  arising  from  too  great  a  diversity  of 
school  books.  (5)  It  removes,  more  than  any  other  expedient,  the  irregular 
and  unbalanced  culture,  limited  though  it  be,  of  many  pupils  from  sixteen 
to  twenty  years  of  age.  This  system  requires  that  the  pupil's  mind  shall  be- 
symmetrically  developed,  and  that  he  shall  be  adequately  fitted  for  prac- 
tical life  by  the  careful  study  of  all  the  common  branches.  It  serves  to  pre- 
vent  the  advancement  of  pupils  to  higher  grades  of  study,  when  not  entitled 
to  such  promotion  by  their  attainments  in  scholarship.  It  supplies  a  most 
healthful  incentive  for  the  pupils  to  complete  the  full  course  of  the  elemen-^ 
tary  studies.  Too  often  the  case  occurs  that  they  are  compelled  to  pursue 
the  same  parts  of  the  same  subject,  term  after  term,  until  all  ambition  is  dead^ 
and  no  serious  effort  is  made  to  advance  in  knowledge.  A  definite  course  of 
study  helps  the  pupils  to  do  more  work  in  a  given  lime,  as  it  divides  their 
work  into  successive  steps,  and  thus  shows  them  how  much  they  must  ac» 
complish,  and  how  fast  they  are  progressitig.  (6;  It  decides  for  each  incom- 
ing  teacher,  by  the  complete  records  which  are  kept,  what  branches  each 
pupil  is  prepared  to  take  up  at  the  opening  of  the  term;  and  it  guides  the 
teacher  in  arranging  the  programme  of  the  recitations  and  the  hours  of  study 
for  all  the  pupils  in  his  school.  (7)  It  educates  the  people  of  the  school-dis^ 
tricls,  both  parents  and  school  boards,  so  that  they  will  soon  demand  that  the 
instruction  given  the  children  shall  be  more  systematic  and  complete.  (8> 
Upon  proper  trial,  many  teachers  become  enthusiastic  in  the  support  of  this- 
scheme;  and,  with  the  chauged  condition  in  their  schools,  they  performed 
more  satisfactory  work  before  their  classes.  (9)  It  assists  each  county  super- 
intendent in  ascertaining  the  precise  instruction  given  in  esch  school ;  and  ife 
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enables  him,  when  adopted  throughout  his  county,  to  direct  more  judiciously 
the  entire  work  done  in  the  schools  therein.  (10)  It  induces  economy  in 
school  management,  as  it  reduces,  by  establishing  a  thorough  classification, 
the  number  of  daily  recitations  usually  heard  in  our  country  schools.  (11) 
It  encourages  the  use  of  the  most  approved  methods  of  teaching  every  step 
in  the  several  brauchea  pursued  in  these  schools ;  and,  therefore,  the  em- 
ployment of  the  teachers  who  are  best  versed  in  these  methods.  (12)  It  pre- 
pares a  school  to  be  governed  more  easily,  as  it  supplies  the  most  influential 
motives  to  guide  the  pupils  in  their  work,  (13)  Children  moving  from  one 
district  to  another,  experience  less  difficulty  in  finding  their  proper  position 
in  the  new  school,  as  the  instruction  in  all  the  districts  is  quite  uniform  in 
consequence  of  the  grading.  (14)  It  paves  the  way  for  the  formation  of  high 
schools  in  the  towns,  or  adjacent  villages,  by  the  graduation  of  pupils  in  the 
studies  of  the  common  school  course. 

WHO  MUST    ESTABLISH  THIS  GRADING   SYSTEM. 

The  State  directs,  through  the  Revised  Statutes,  what  elementary  studies 
shall  be  taught  in  every  district  school.  *'  Other  banches  "  may  be  pursued, 
"  such  as  the  district  board  may  determine."  There  is  no  general  authority 
for  prescribing  the  arrangement  of  these  studies  into  a  definite  course,  and 
the  methods  to  be  used  in  teaching  them.  The  State  Superintendent,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  powers  of  "the  supervision  of  public  instruction,'*  is  required 
to  difiuse,  "  as  widely  as  possible,"  *'  a  knowledge  of  existing  defects  and  of 
desirable  improvements  in  the  instruction  of  the  schools."  Bat  he  has  no 
power  to  eoforce  the  adoption  of  any  course  of  study  or  any  method  of 
teaching.  He  must  supply  information  on  these  subjects,  and  he  can  advise 
teachers  and  school  officers  what  action  to  take. 

The  duty  clearly  belongs  to  the  boards  and  teachers  in  charge  of  the  com- 
mon schools  to  construct  this  course  and  adopt  these  methods.  The  law 
expressly  states  that  the  district  board  shall ''  advise  and  consult  with  the 
teacher  in  reference  to  the  methods  of  instruction,  management,  and  govern- 
ment, and  exercise  such  general  supervision  as  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions"  of  the  statutes  on  common  schools.  This  duty  does  not  belong 
to  school  boards  alone,  but  to  these  boards  and  the  teachers  conjointly.  When 
the  course  of  study  is  devised,  and  when  the  procedure  is  selected  for  intro- 
ducing  this  course,  then  the  district  board  should  use  all  its  power  in  sus- 
taining  the  teacher  in  establishing  it  in  the  school,  and  in  inducing  pupils 
to  observe  it  in  pursuing  their  studies.  The  right  of  the  board  in  this  case 
is  strengthened  by  the  provision  which  gives  it  the  "  power  to  make  all  need- 
ful rules  for  the  government  of  the  schools  established  in  the  district."  That 
teacher  is  not  qualified  to  assume  the  management  of  a  country  school,  who 
does  not  understand  the  present  need  of  furnishing  a  better  system  of  grad- 
ing  the  instruction  given  in  such  a  school ;  and  that  teacher  is  very  unfaith- 
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ful  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  who  does  not  cooperate  with  the  board 
in  the  establishment  of  such  a  system.  L^t  me  earnestly  entreat  each 
board  and  each  teacher  in  charge  of  an  ungraded  school,  to  recall  the  in- 
struction  on  this  subject  which  has  been  supplied  through  our  institutes  and 
other  sources.  Let  me  urge  them  to  examine  carefully  the  plans  set  forth  in 
this  circular,  to  put  them  into  vigorous  execution,  and  to  adhere  to  them 
until  they  are  incorporated  into  the  maoagimeat  of  the  school. 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  "  to  recommend  to  school 
officers  and  teachers  the  proper  studies  and  management  of  schools."  It  is 
enjoined  upon  him  "to  inquire  into  all  matters  relating  to  the  course  of 
study  "  and  *'  mode  of  instruction."  From  these  statements  it  is  evident  that 
the  framera  of  our  law  intended  that  the  county  superintendents  should  exer- 
cise  some  degree  of  power  in  devising  courses  of  study  and  methods  of 
teaching  for  the  schools,  and  in  securing  their  adoption  by  school  boards 
and  teachers.  They  should  note  the  defects  in  the  course  followed  in  each 
school,  and  show  its  board  and  teacher  how  these  defects  can  be  corrected. 
It  is  clearly  within  their  province  to  point  out  to  each  teacher  the  imperfect 
and  false  methods  which  are  practiced  in  the  work  of  studying  and  teaching 
the  elementary  branches  of  his  school.  They  sliould  insist  that  the  teachers 
under  their  jurisdiction  shall  attend  the  annual  institutes,  so  that  they  may 
be  instructed  upon  these  important  points.  They  should  impress  upon  their 
teachers,  at  the  county  associations,  the  value  of  systematizing  and  invigor. 
ating  the  work  done  in  the  schools.  On  their  visits  of  inspection  of  the 
schools,  they  should  ascertain  whether  the  classes  are  graded  according  to 
the  course  which  has  been  adopted,  and  should  mark  the  ability  of  the  teach- 
ers in  the  management  of  the  schools,  in  accordance  with  their  success  in 
using  this  course.  On  these  occasions,  they  should  call  the  attention  of  the 
teachers  to  articles  on  this  subject  which  frequently  appear  in  our  educa- 
tional journals,  and  to  the  suggestions  on  the  improved  methods  of  giving 
instruction  in  the  different  braaches,  which  are  found  in  our  best  works  on 
the  art  of  teaching. 

Our  county  superintendents  have  much  greater  power  in  placing  in  opera- 
tion courses  of  study  and  methods  of  teaching  than  they  generally  exercise. 
In  fact,  in  their  hands  is  the  most  effective  agency  for  introducing  this 
grading  systems  into  the  country  schools.  The  responsibility  of  its  general 
adoption  and  continued  use  depends  very  largely  upon  their  energetic  and 
skillful  administration.  To  establish  it  may  greatly  increase  their  labors, 
but  these  should  be  gladly  undertaken  for  the  benefits  which  must  accrue  to 
the  schools.  They  should  first  perceive  the  imperative  need  of  improving 
the  Instruction  in  the  ungraded  schools.  They  should  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  the  features  of  the  scheme  herein  proposed,  and  so  long 
advocated  in  the  State,  for  supplying  in  most  part  this  improvement.    They 
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should,  in  each  county,  send  out  circulars  in  which  they  endorse  the  sugges- 
tions of  this  scheme;  and,  if  they  think  best,  reduce  to  the  minimum  the 
course  of  study,  or  expand  them  into  the  fullest  details.  Knowing  clearly 
the  excellencies  and  the  defects  of  the  ungraded  schools,  they  should  exactly 
adapt  their  modifications  of  this  scheme  to  the  conditions  of  these  schools. 
To  such  formidable  hinderances  as  they  may  meet  in  the  apathy  or  opposition 
of  district  boards  and  patrons  of  the  school,  they  should  present  a  warm  and 
intelligent  advocacy  of  the  new  measures,  in  their  interviews  with  these 
persons,  and  in  their  public  addresses. 

After  the  above  introduotory  discussion  in  the  circular,  there  fol- 
lows a  full  treatment  of  these  points:  (L)  The  course  of  study; 
(2)  The  classification  of  the  pupils  under  this  course;  (3)  The  pro- 
gramme of  the  daily  exercises;  (4)  The  arrangement  of  the  exami- 
nations for  promotion,  with  the  graduation  of  the  pupils  at  the  close 
of  the  course;  (5)  A  simple  and  yet  complete  system  of  keeping 
the  school  records. 

V.     State  Tax  for  Puj^lic  Schools. 

In  this  country,  two  methods  of  direct  taxation  are  used  in  raising 
money  for  the  support  of  public  education.  They  are,  first,  the 
levy  of  taxes  on  the  assessed  property  in  a  locality,  as  a  town  or  a 
school-district,  where  the  funds  thus  obtained  are  expended  each 
year;  and  second,  the  levy  of  taxes  on  the  assessed  property  of  the 
entire  State,  and  the  money  thus  accruing  is  distributed  each  year 
among  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  Under  the  ktter  method, 
our  State  raised  funds,  amounting  the  past  year  to  $237,587.60,  to 
aid  in  maintaining  in  part  or  wholly  the  free  high  schools,  the  State 
University,  and  the  industrial  and  charitable  schools.  Unlike 
thirty-three  of  the  thirty-eight  States,  in  the  Union,  Wisconsin 
makes  no  provision  for  assisting  the  common  schools  by  a  general 
tax.  Of  the  $2,697,800.58,  the  aggregate  receipts  of  public  money 
the  past  year  for  the  support  of  these  schools,  at  least  ten- elevenths 
were  secured  by  local  taxation  in  the  counties,  towns,  and  school- 
districts;  and  the  other  eleventh  was  derived  from  the  income  of 
the  general  school  fund  of  the  State,  and  from  the  aid  to  the  free 
high  schools.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  entire  expenditures  for 
the  public  schools  were  met  by  the  taxes  voted  by  the  school-dis- 
tricts, and  the  balance  was  largely  paid  from  the  taxes  levied  by 
the  county  supervisors  upon  the  towns  and  cities. 
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LOCAL   TAXATION"   VERY   UNEQUAL. 

The  support  of  our  common  schools  mainly  by  local  revenue, 
distributes  the  burdens  of  their  cost  in  a  most  unequal  manner. 
Inthe  different  municipalities  of  the  State  there  is  no  uniformity  in 
the  taxes  paid  for  school  purposes  either  on  a  given  amount  of  prop- 
erty, or  for  each  child  of  school  age.  These  facts  are  substantiated  by 
the  accompanying  tables,  in  which  are  given  for  the  localities 
mentioned, —  first,  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  taxable  property 
for  1880;  second,  the  amount  of  the  taxes  raised  the  past  year  for 
public  schools;  third,  the  percentage  of  these  taxes,  expressed  in 
mills  and  hundredths  of  a  mill,  on  each  dollar  of  the  property;  and 
fourth,  the  number  of  children  of  school  age;  and  fifth,  the  amount 
of  the  taxes  paid  for  each  of  these  children, 

The  first  table  gives  these  items  for  the  regular  school-districts 
in  the  town  of  Milton,  as  follows: 


Ko.  OF  District. 

o 

la 
1- 

Amount  of 
taxes    for 
school  p  u  r  - 
poses 

Percentage  in 
mills   and 
hundredths 
of  a  mill. 

Number    o| 
children    o  f 
school  age. 

Amount   of 
taxes    for 
each  child. 

1 

$77, 141 

70,808 

189,128 

172,018 

45,778 

$301  50 
200  00 
600  00 
900  00 
101  00 

3.91 
2.85 
3.12 
5.24 
2.21 

50 

39 

144 

151 

41 

$6  03 

2   

5  12 

4 

5 

4  16 

5  9& 

6 

2  46 

Totals 

$554,373 

$2, 102  50 

av.  3.77 

425 

av.  $4  74 

The  town  of  Milton  is  situated  in  Rock  county,  about  centrally 
in  the  southern  tier  of  counties  of  the  State.  It  has  been  settled 
for  forty  years,  contains  two  small  villages,  and  has  quite  a  variety 
of  soils,  which  are  in  an  average  state  of  cultivation.  The  inhabit- 
ants support  liberally  their  schools,  which  are  in  session  about 
eight  months  in  the  year.  The  districts  given  in  the  table  are  lo- 
cated in  the  central  portion  of  the  town,  and  are  all  adjacent  to 
each  other.  As  will  be  seen,  three  of  them  have  each  from  39  to 
50  children,  and  two  of  them  respectively  144  and  151  children. 
The  taxes  on  each  dollar  of  property  vary,  in  the  five  districts, 
from  2.21  mills  to.  5.24;  and  the  amount  of  taxes  for  each  child 
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from  $2.46  to  $6  03.  In  both  items,  the  larger  sum  is  about  two 
and  one-third  times  the  smaller. 

The  cases  here  cited  are  by  no  means  extreme  but  rather  aver- 
age ones.  In  many  other  towns  of  the  State,  there  are  unques- 
tionably districts  which  are  required  to  pay  yearly,  on  each  dollar 
of  property,  five  to  eight  times  the  amount  of  taxes  raised  in  ad- 
joining districts,  to  maintain  the  public  schools.  These  districts, 
like  those  in  Milton,  have  incurred  the  past  year  no  extra  expendi- 
tures for  the  erection  of  school-houses,  and  for  the  purchase  of 
text-books.  Instances  can  be  given  where  a  district  paid  nine  and 
ten  times  as  much  on  a  dollar  of  valuation,  as  other  districts  in  the 
same  neighborhood,  for  the  usual  expenses  of  supporting  a  public 
school. 

The  next  table  furnishes,  for  the  past  year,  the  same  items  for 
several  towns  in  Columbia  county,  which  is  situated  in  the  center 
of  the  inhabited  portions  of  the  State.  We  have  selected  the 
towns  which  paid,  in  that  time,  no  expenses  for  building  school- 
houses.  The  statistics  cover  only  the  ordinary  outlay  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  public  schools.  In  the  list  of  towns  are  included  the 
two  small  cities  of  Columbus  and  Portage. 


Towns  and  Cities. 


Arlington 

Caledonia. ...... 

Columbus 

Columbus  City.. 
Fort  Wirsnebago 
Fountaiu  Prairie 

Hampden 

Lodi 

Lewiston 

Newport 

Pacific 

Portage  City.... 

Totals....:. 


$636,658 
509.784 
716,504 
789,401 
185,761 
434,145 
615,845 
473.264 
586. 698 
262,616 
60,099 
1,154,010 


$6,^74,785 


o  p< 


Q-?, 


$1,425  76 
1,699  75 
1,248  78 
3,757  52 
1,269  51 
1, 650  32 

990  67 
2,404  50 
1,203  96 
2,785  87 

287  11 
6, 134  60 


$24,858  35 


=  o 

a^ 

'O 

.2  "2 

"^  u 

a 

«,'^ 

^♦-i  —1 

2?nO 

0*0 

^s  . 

o 

centa 
nd  h 
mill 

I! 

5  00  c3 

P  o 

(£ 

12; 

2.24 

438 

3.33 

554 

1.74 

288 

4.76 

661 

6.82 

250 

3.80 

496 

1.69 

345 

5.08 

612 

2.24 

438 

10.61 

598 

4.77 

88 

5.30 

1,561 

av.4.36 

6,329 

<«2 


$3  23 
3  07 


34 
50 
07 
32 
87 
92 
75 
71 
26 


3  93 
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The  above  table  shows  that  the  towns  of  Columbus,  Fountain 
Prairie,  and  Hampden,  were  taxed  less  than  two  mills  on  a  dollar 
for  their  public  schools;  that  Columbus  City,  Lodi,  Pacific,  and 
Portage  City,  over  four  mills  and  less  than  six;  and  that  Fort  Win- 
nebago and  Newport,  over  six  mills  —  the  latter  reaching  ten  and 
six-tenths  mills.  In  other  words,  Newport,  in  which  is  situated 
the  village  of  Kilbourn,  pays  on  each  dollar  of  taxable  property 
more  than  six  times  as  much  as  the  towns  of  Columbus  and  Hamp- 
den; more  than  five  times  as  much  as  Arlington  and  Lewiston; 
about  three  times  as  much  as  Caledonia  and  Fountain  Prairie;  and 
at  least  twice  as  much  as  Lodi,  Pacific,  and  the  cities  of  Columbus 
and  Portage.  To  give  a  child  the  privileges  of  a  public  school  in 
the  city  of  Portage  costs  only  about  half  the  sum  as  in  the  city  of 
Columbus.  To  furnish  the  same  in  the  town  of  Fort  Winnebago 
requires  nearly  twice  as  much  money  as  in  the  towns  of  Hampden 
and  Lewiston. 

The  third  table  gives  the  items  in  1880  for  the  seven  largest 
cities  in  the  State,  as  follows: 


Cities. 

Valuation  of 
property. 

Amount  of  taxes 
for  school  pur- 
poses. 

Percentage       in 
mills  and  hun- 
dred hs     of     a 
mill. 

a 

•^    03 

n 

a  OS 

1^^ 

THnnH  f^TS  TjflP 

$3,412,197  00 
3,867,910  00 
3,188,133  00 
4.580,499  OO 

56,855,966  67 
4,686,310  00 
7,911,330  00 

$20,502  92 
17,yl8  75 
27,457  84 
J^0,445  39 

164,570  27 
25,000  00 
32, 025  00 

6.01 
4.47 
8.52 
4.47 
2.87 
5.12 
4.05 

5,482 
3,386 
4,070 
3,517 
37, 742 
5,874 
5,858 

$3  76 

•Tanesville 

5  13 

La  Crosse  .. . 

TVTn.dison  ...••••  ..... 

6  97 

5  81 

lU^ilw^iukee  . . .  •  •  ...... 

4  36 

OQV^l?o^!l        .....  ..... 

4  26 

"Rfloine 

5  48 

Totals      

$84,502,345  67 

$307,320  17 

av.  5.07 

65,929 

av.  $5  11 

It  will  be  noticed  from  this  table  that  the  percentage  of  the  tax 
on  each  dollar  is  the  least  in  Milwaukee,  and  the  greatest  in  La 
Crosse,  —  the  latter  city  raising  three  times  as  much  as  the  former. 
Janesville,  Madison,  and  Kacine  are  taxed  at  nearly  the  same  rate, 
which  is  about  one-half  of  that  at  La  Crosse,  and  nearly  twice  as 
much'  as  that  of  Milwaukee.     For  each  child  of  school  age,  La 
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Crosse  expends  about  one-third  more  per  year  than  Janesville  or 
Racine;  over  one  half  more  than  Milwaukee  or  Oshkosh;  and 
almost  twice  as  much  as  Fond  du  Lac. 

As  we  apply  the  same  tests  to  the  counties  of  the  State,  which 
in  this  case  embrace  the  school  population  of  the  independent 
cities,  we  find  similar  inequalities  in  the  local  taxation  for  the  pub- 
lic schools.  This  fact  is  shown  by  the  accompanying  table,  which 
is  prepared  from  the  returns  of  1879.  A.  table  for  the  present  year 
would  not  differ  materially  from  the  one  given,  though  the  aggre- 
gate valuation  of  property  is  greater  by  $19,376,958.00  than  what  it 
was  last  year. 


Counties. 

2 

o 
d 
.2 

Amount  of  taxes 
for  school  pur- 
poses. 

Percentage      in 
mills   and   hun- 
dredthsofamill. 

Number  of  chil- 
dren  of  school 
age. 

09 

OS  :3 

p  a>  . 

2  ^ 

Adams 

$936,917  32 

979,825  00 

844,270  50 

550,692  23 

6,093,815  65 

2,877,148  00 

475,059  80 

5,992,422  00 

5,068,053  00 

2,890,887  00 

9,928,863  00 

2,293,415  00 

19,577,952  00 

18,377,220  00 

1,520.904  00 

378,291  00 

3,629,300  00 

6,841,966  00 

19,346,102  00 

8,956,949  00 

8,414,175  00 

4,598,697  00 

6,931.521  00 

2,523,539  CO 

11.287,963  00 

2,343,530  00 

6,034,631  00 

3,412,721  00 

5,926,504  00 

$9,193  77 
2,600  00 
9,236  57 
1,850  00 
33,559  16 
23,090  56 
2,583  43 
17,477  50 
38,412  11 
21,796  47 
51,073  10 
17,319  86 
76,931  60 
53, 035  49 
11,479  40 
932  17 
27,977  07 
31,656  48 
63,450  64 
52,351  03 
34,309  11 
19,084  58 
55,446  29 
12,643  84 
40,357  12 
19,477  53 
31.807  18 
16,658  11 
41,130  85 

9.81 
2.66 
10.94 
3.36 
5,50 
8.03 
5.43 
2.92 
7.59 
7.54 
5.14 
7.55 
3.93 
2.88 
7.55 
2.47 
7.71 
4.62 
3.27 
5.84 
4.07 
4.14 
7.99 
5.01 
3.57 
8.31 
3.61 
4.88 
6.94 

2,585 

377 

1,977 

271 

13,025 
6,209 
677 
6,360 
4,621 
3,204 

10,996 
6.237 

20.150 

18,388 

3,893 

250 

5,877 

5.540 

20,385 

15,016 
8,356 
5,410 
9,508 
4,688 

13,158 
5,800 
5.179 
6,625 
8,998 

$3  58 
8  46 
4  67 

Ashland.   

Barron 

Bayfield 

6  82 

Brown.. 

2  57 

Buffalo 

3  72 

Burnett 

3  81 

Calumet. ........ 

2  75 

Chippewa 

Clark 

8  31 
6  80 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Dane 

4  64 

2  77 

3  82 

Dodge 

3  77 

Door 

2  97 

Douglas 

3  73 

Dunn   

4  76 

Eau  Claire 

Fond  du  Lac 

Grant 

5  71 
3  11 
3  48 

Green 

4  12 

Green  Lake 

Iowa 

3  52 
5  83 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Juneau    

Kenosha 

Kewaunee 

La  Crosse 

2  69 

3  07 

3  36 

4  21 
2  51 
4  57 
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Counties  —  con. 

p. 
o 

o 
a 
c 

1^ 

Amount  of  taxes 
for  school  pur- 
poses. 

Percentage    in 
mills  and  hun- 
dredths of  a  mill. 

Number  of  chil. 
dren  of  school 
age 

4-' 

La  Fayette 

Lincoln   

Manitowoc 

Marathon 

Marinette 

Marquette   

Milwaukee 

Monroe 

Oconto 

$7,227,771  00 
1,462,015  00 

10,487,003  00 
3,699,996  OJ 
1,527,490  00 
1,649.817  00 

47,282,073  00 
4,078.337  00 
1,511,100  00 
7,552,559  00 
6,773,488  00 
1,026.037  00 
4,037,098.00 
1,612,328  00 
2,309,444  00 
1,251,536  00 

15,251.517  00 
2,864,704  00 

18,735,325  00 
5,420,999  00 
6,157,928  00 
2,967,200  00 

13,940,261  00 
1,111,953  00 
3,405,962  00 
3,325,384  00 

13,427.554  00 

10,336,557  00 

15,308,374  00 
3,783,401  00 
2,379,787  00 

13,705,174  00 
1,659,759  00 

132,048  42 

1.912  03 
45,638  12 
20,593  89 

8,781  19 

8.913  61 
210,339  92 

31,296  48 
12,708  47 
37,634  79 
17,940  15 
7,372  46 
25,132  29 
13,246  92 

20.056  99 
2,500  00 

47, 144  14 
20,892  62 
75,969  10 
32,873  53 
40,479  26 
9,443  86 

38.057  56 
5,133  52 

21,928  21 
22. 705  87 
44,261  82 
26,032  63 
38, 931  49 

24.188  91 
14,427  50 
57,722  34 

12.189  23 

4.43 
1.31 
4.35 
5.56 
5.75 
5.40 
4.45 
7.67 
8.47 
4.98 
3.65 
7.18 
6.22 
8.21 
8.68 
1.99 
3.09 
7.26 
4.05 
6.06 
6.57 
3.17 
2.73 
4.61 
6.41 
6.83 
3.29 
2.52 
2.54 
6.39 
6.06 
4.21 
7.34 

8,467 
468 

16,320 
5,160 
2,087 
3,708 

45,304 
8,172 
3,098 

10,728 
6,756 
2,314 
6,587 
3,254 
5,250 
91 

11,053 
7,029 

13,308 
6,112 

10, 357 
3.089 

14,043 
548 
6,471 
9,006 
9,197 
9,499 

10,609 
7,872 
4.921 

15,051 
2,814 

$3  78 
4  11 

2  79 

3  99 

4  21 

2  40 
4  64 

3  83 

4  10 

Outagamie 

Ozaukee 

3  51 
2  65 

Pepin   .......... 

3  19 

-Pierce 

3  81 

Polk 

4  07 

Portaffe 

3  21 

Price 

27  47 

Racine 

Richland  

Rock 

4  26 
2  97 

5  71 

St.  Croix 

Sauk 

5  32 
3  91 

Shawano 

Sheboyp;an 

Taylor  , 

3  05 
2  72 
9  37 

Trempealeau 

Vernon 

3  39 
2  52 

Walworth 

Washington 

Waukesha 

Waupaca 

Waushara ........ 

Winnebago 

■\yood 

4  82 

2  74 

3  67 
3  07 

2  93 

3  83 

4  33 

A.mH  and  av'ge. 

$406,303,185  00 

n, 842, 258  86 

av.4.53 

483,453 

av. $3  81 

From  the  foregoing  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  per- 
centage on  each  dollar  of  assessed  property,  was  4.53  mills.  Of 
the  sixty-two  organized  counties,  thirty- six  were  taxed  at  rates 
higher  than  this  average,  and  the  remainder  at  lower  rates.  The 
highest  percentage  on  each  dollar  was  10.94  mills,  in  Barron 
ooiinty,  and  the  lowest  was  1.31  mills,  in  Lincoln  county, —  the 
former  being  over  eight  times  the  latter.  Six  counties  paid  more 
than  eight  mills,  and  ten  less  than  three.     Of  the  other  counties, 
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eighteen  paid  more  than  six  mills  and  less  than  eight,  and  twenty- 
seven  less  than  six  and  more  than  three  mills.  Not  reckoning  the 
taxes  paid  for  each  child  of  school  age  in  Price  county,  where  they 
seemed  to  be  exceptional,  the  amount  for  this  object  varied  in  the 
dijfferent  counties  from  $2.40,  in  Marquette,  where  it  was  the  low- 
est, to  $9.37,  in  Taylor,  where  it  was  the  highest.  In  fourteen 
counties,  this  amount  was  less  than  $3.00  per  child,  ^nd  in  five, 
more  than  $6.00, —  over  twice  the  sum.  The  average  in  all  the 
counties  was  $3.81  per  child. 

A  further  examination  of  this  table  of  the  counties  reveals  these 
other  facts: 

1.  The  most  recently  and  sparsely  settled  counties  pay,  as  a  rule, 
the  least  amount  of  tax  on  the  assessed  property,  and  the  largest 
amount  for  each  child. 

2.  The  oldest,  most  densely  populated,  and  most  wealthy  coun- 
ties are  generally  taxed  below  the  average  of  4.53  mills  on  the 
dollar,  and  near  $3.81,  the  average  amount  paid  for  each  child. 

3.  The  counties  between  these  extremes,  such  as  Adams,  Rich-, 
land,  Trempealeau,  Vernon,  Waupaca,  and  Waushara,  pay,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  highest  rates  on  their  property,  and  below 
the  average  amount  for  each  child.  This  condition  arises  from 
the  fact  that  in  these  counties  the  property  is  distributed  at  a  less, 
ratio  to  the  whole  population  than  is  the  number  of  children. 

LOCAL    TAXATION    NOT    ONLY    UNEQUAL,    BUT    SINGULARLY    UNJUST, 

After  making  all  due  allowances  for  the  variation  in  the  assess- 
ment of  property  really  of  the  same  value  in  different  sections,  are 
not  the  proofs  given  above  conclusive  and  overwhelming  that  the 
burdens  of  taxation  for  school  purposes  are  borne  by  our  citizens 
in  a  most  unequal  manner?  Shall  we  not  say  outrageously  and 
shamefully  unequal?  But  this  is  not  all.  These  obligations  are 
carried  usually  by  those  least  able,  under  all  circumstances,  to  dis- 
charge them.  It  is  a  general  fact  that  the  people  in  those  school- 
districts,  towns,  and  counties  best  able  to  meet  their  taxes  for  pub- 
lic schools,  pay  the  least  on  each  dollar;  and  that  the  people  in 
those  localities  with  the  least  property  aiid  the  largest  ratio  of 
IV  — St.  Sup. 
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children  to  educate,  pay  the  most.  Is  not  this  an  injustice  which 
calls  earnestly  for  redress?  Does  not  every  fair-minded  and  public 
spirited  citizen  revolt  in  his  thoughts  against  such  inexcusable  want 
of  equity?  Besides,  poverty  cannot  compete  with  competence  in 
this  work.  The  miserable  hovels  in  a  thousand  poDr  districts  can 
not  furnish  the  complete  and  attractive  facilities  for  an  education, 
provided  in  the  school  palaces  of  our  cities  and  larger  villages. 
The  teachers  are  inferior,  the  terms  of  school  are  shorter,  and  the 
interest  in  acquiring  an  education  is  much  weaker.  As  a  result, 
the  children  in  the  less  fertile  sections  must  be  reared  in  compara- 
tive ignorance,  and  with  all  the  disadvantage  which  this  ignorance 
entails.  An  incalculable  injury  is  inflicted  upon  the  State,  as  the 
development  of  its  resources  and  its  progress  in  the  higher  condi- 
tions of  social  life  are  greatly  retarded  by  the  want  of  better  intel- 
lectual culture  among  a  considerable  portion  of  its  inhabitants. 
Should  we  longer  consent  to  keep  in  operation  a  system  which  thus 
discriminates  against  the  indigent  class?  Shall  we  not  supply 
those  means  which  are  designed  to  give  a  more  equal  start  and  a 
fairer  race  to  all  our  youth? 

The  only  principle  on  which  this  inequality  and  injustice  can  be 
defended,  is  that  education  is  a  merely  local  and  personal  advantage; 
sLnd  must,  therefore,  be  provided  by  local  income,  as  in  a  school 
district,  town,  or  city,  and  be  gained  solely  by  personal  effort,  as  of 
the  pupil  in  the  school.  If  we  apply  this  principle  to  justify  the 
operations  of  our  public  school  system,  we  find  that  it  condemns 
<Su.v  general  School  Fund,  the  State  support  of  the  University  and 
the  Normal  Schools,  and  all  appropriations  to  the  charitable  insti- 
tutions. It  destroys  all  State  help  for  education  of  any  grade 
But  are  the  benefits  of  our  schools  merely  local  and  personal? 
Such  a  doctrine  is  opposed  to  the  best  settled  convictions  of  our 
people.  The  disadvantages  felt  by  even  an  insignificant  section  of 
the  State,  affect  the  well-being  of  the  entire  State.  The  scheme 
of  sustaining  a  public  school  entirely  or  very  largely  by  local  reve- 
nues, antagonizes  the  system  of  State  organization  for  any  general 
purpose.  It  denies  the  principle  of  the  common  helpfulness  of  all 
its  citizens.    It  undermines  all  plans  for  the  general  establishment 
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of  public  schools  by  the  State,  as  it  demolishes  the  basis  of  such 
schools,  viz.:  that  the  property  of  the  State  must  educate  the  chil- 
dren of  the  State. 

PROMINENT    DISADVANTAGES   OF    UNDUE   LOCAL    CONTEOL. 

The  slightest  examination  of  our  present  system  of  optional  tax- 
ation in  the  different  localities,  will  reveal  such  defects  as  the  fol- 
lowing: (1)  The  school-district  is  now  too  independent  of  State 
guidance,  and  is  too  isolated  from  outside  influence.  The  income 
from  the  State  School  Fund  supplies  the  pittance  of  forty  cents  for 
each  child,  and  $34.00  on  an  average  for  each  school-district  in  the 
State.  Yet  this  sum  serves  to  bind  the  schools,  in  some  measure, 
to  the  State,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  secure  qualified  teachers.  A 
larger  aid  would  induce  them  to  manage  their  instruction  with 
more  specific  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  whole  people.  (2)  The 
district  system  in  its  present  form  permits  the  penurious  and  the 
covetous  to  exert  too  powerful  a  control  over  the  management  of 
the  schools.  They  refuse  to  vote  sufficient  revenues  to  provide 
suitable  school-houses  and  the  improved  facilities  for  instruction, 
to  lengthen  the  terms  of  the  school,  and  to  employ  the  more  exper- 
ienced and  skillful  teachers.  (3)  Now,  the  citizens  who  support 
private  schools,  and  those  who  are  the  avowed  enemies  of  public 
schools,  have  too  favorable  opportunities  to  place  restraints  upon 
wholesome  movements  for  general  education.  The  efficiency  of  the 
public  school  being  dependent  almost  exclusively  upon  the  good- 
will of  the  people  of  a  district,  and  upon  the  money  voted  annu- 
ally by  them,  any  active  and  determined  hostility  in  the  district  can 
now  be  exerted  in  a  most  harmful  manner  in  witholding  proper 
support  from  the  school.  (4)  The  districts  which  most  need  the 
invaluable  counsel  of  enlightened  and  liberally  minded  managers,  are 
now  generally  deprived  of  their  assistance  both  in  devising  the  best 
methods  for  the  expenditure  of  the  public  funds  in  conducting  the 
schools,  and  in  securing  the  introduction  of  better  plans  in  teach- 
ing. With  the  distribution  of  larger  sums  of  money,  the  State 
could  direct,  more  vigorously  and  with  definite  ends  in  view,  the 
the  policy  which  governs  each  school-district. 
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THE   EFFECT   OF   A   STATE  TAX    UPON   THE    SCHOOLS. 

1.  It  would  rapidly  increase  their  efficiency,  as  this  would  not 
be  left  so  greatly  to  local  choice  and  local  enterprise.  The  two 
most  prominent  needs  of  our  public  system  of  education  are  school- 
houses  with  better  and  more  uniform  accommodations,  and  teachers 
better  qualified,  receiving  larger  wages,  and  more  permanent  in 
their  positions.  A  State  tax  would  undoubtedly  aid  more  than  the 
present  method  in  satisfying  these  needs.  The  extent  of  the  defi- 
ciencies of  our  schools  in  these  respects,  as  well  as  in  some  others, 
may  be  judged  from  the  cost  of  public  education  in  Wisconsin  as 
compared  with  that  of  other  States.  In  1878,  this  cost  per  capita 
of  the  school  children  was  less  with  us  than  any  other  Northern 
State,  except  Maine, —  where  it  was  only  two  cents  less.  Here  it 
was  $4.52;  while  in  the  States  adjacent  to  us,  it  was  as  follows: 
Minnesota,  $5.50;  Michigan,  $6.05;  Illinois,  $7.45;  Iowa,  $8.22.  In 
Indiana  the  cost  was  $7.04;  in  New  York,  16.65;  in  Ohio,  $6.85;  in 
Connecticut,  $10.71;  in  Massachusetts,  $15  26.  For  each  child  at- 
tending public  school  during  the  same  year,  Wisconsin  paid  $7.24; 
Minnesota,  $8.90;  Michigan,  110.80;  Illinois,  $10.63;  Iowa,  $11.05; 
Indiana,  $9  60;  New  York,  $10.42;  Ohio,  $9.51;  Connecticut,  $12.37; 
and  Massachusetts,  $14.62.  Is  it  a  fact  that  our  State  provides  in 
its  schools,  at  a  much  less  expense,  instruction  superior  or  even 
equal  to  that  of  most  other  Northern  States? 

2.  The  State  has  adopted  the  scheme  of  endeavoring  to  increase 
the  attendance,  for  at  least  sixty  days,  upon  the  public  schools,  of 
the  children, —  especially  those  between  seven  and  fifteen  years  of 
age.  The  distribution  of  one-half  the  State  tax  among  the  school- 
districts  on  the  basis  of  their  attendance,  would  materially 
strengthen  this  effort.  It  has  produced  this  result  in  other  States. 
The  necessity  of  such  a  provision  to  stimulate  attendance  at  the 
public  schools  in  our  own  State,  must  be  acknowledged  by  every 
one  who  considers  the  facts  in  the  case.  While  the  gain  in  this 
attendance  the  past  year  was  nearly  8,000,  yet  only  74.2  per  cent, 
of  the  children  between  seven  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  only 
61.8  per  cent,  of  the  children  between  four  and  twenty  years,  were 
enrolled  during  that  time  in  the  public  schools. 
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3.  A  State  tax  would  tend  to  discourage  tlie  formation  of  private 
and  sectarian  schools  in  many  localities,  and  to  remove  therein  a 
serious  hinderance  to  the  success  of  the  public  schools.  While  one- 
half  of  the  tax  should  be  apportioned  upon  attendance  at  the  public 
schools,  the  other  half  could  be  paid  toward  the  support  of  these 
schools  upon  the  basis  of  the  whole  number  of  children  in  the  school 
census. 

THE   AMOUNT   RAISED    BY   SUCH    A    TAX. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  raise  by  this  method  all  the  revenues  accru- 
ing from  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools.  At  least 
one  half  could  be  left  to  local  levy.  This  would  effectually  check 
any  tendency  to  extravagance  in  the  expenditure  of  money  for  the 
schools.  It  would  serve  also  to  cultivate  the  interest  of  the  people 
in  providing  for  the  education  of  the  children  in  their  own  locali- 
ties. Neither  is  it  expected  that  this  general  tax  would  be  ad- 
ditional to  the  amount  now  raised  for  educational  purposes.  The 
experience  of  other  States  shows  that  the  aggregate  taxation  for 
schools  is  not,  at  the  beginning,  materially  increased  by  this  method. 

This  tax  should  be  levied  annually  upon  the  taxable  property  of 
the  State,  to  the  amount  of  two  mills  on  the  dollar.  In  the  other 
States  which  raise  such  a  tax,  this  amount  ranges  from  one  to  two 
mills.  Six  of  them  have  the  latter  rate,  viz.:  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  and  Oregon.  In  New  York,  it  is 
one  and  three-tenths  mills. 

According  to  the  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  as  deter- 
mined the  past  year  by  the  State  assessors,  the  aggregate  sum 
raised  annually  by  two  mills'  tax,  would  amount  to  $891,165.44, — 
less  than  one-half  the  expenditures  of  the  State  the  past  year  for 
the  public  schools.  In  1878,  the  State  tax  for  such  schools  was  at 
least  a  million  dollars  in  each  of  seven  States,  as  follows:  California, 
^1,389,147;  Illinois,  $1,000,000;  Indiana,  $1,494,330;  Kentucky, 
11,084,575;  New  Jersey,  $1,132,  502;  New  York,  $2,938,208;  and 
Ohio,  $1,531,081. 

VI.     Other  Pkominent  Defects  in  the  School  Svstem. 

1.  In  various  ways,  but  chiefly  through  the  last  Annual  Report  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  the  attention  of  the  people  has,  this 
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year,  been  called  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  our  school-houses  and 
school  grounds.  As  I  treated  the  subject  quite  at  length  last  year, 
I  need  not  now  discuss  it.  I  understand  that  this  Board  will  pub- 
lish, in  their  forthcoming  Report,  a  timely  and  well-considered  ar- 
ticle on  "  School  Hygiene  ",  which  I  would  commend  to  the  notice 
of  teachers  and  school  boards. 

2.  Many  hundreds  of  the  school  sites  in  the  country  should  be 
fenced  and  provided  with  convenient  out-buildings;  and  thousands 
of  them,  in  villages  as  well  as  in  rural  districts,  should  be  orna- 
mented with  trees  and  shrubs.  Will  not  the  school  officers  through- 
out the  Slate  make  it  a  point,  next  spring  and  summer,  to  perform 
this  simple  but  important  work?  Not  until  this  is  done,  will  a  ma- 
jority of  them  realize  how  repulsive  is  the  appearance  of  very  many 
places  where  the  children  are  trained  in  the  most  impressive  pe- 
riod of  their  lives.  A  large  number  of  the  school-houses  should  be 
furnished  with  the  improved  seats;  with  blinds  or  suitable  window 
curtains;  with  reading  and  writing  charts;  with  maps  of  Wisconsin 
and  the  United  States;  with  such  cheap  apparatus  as  a  hand-bell,  a 
clock,  a  small  globe,  and  mathematical  blocks;  and  with  such  ref- 
erence books  as  a  county  atlas,  a  cheap  cyclopaedia  of  general 
knowledge,  and  a  comprehensive  history  of  this  country.  The 
State  should  speedily  initiate  measures  for  stimulating  and  guiding 
school-districts  in  the  erectioa  of  commodious  school  edifices, — 
those  planned  by  well-informed  and  practical  architects,  and  warmed 
and  ventilated  on  the  best  approved  plans. 

3.  Our  present  method  of  supplying  the  children  with  useful 
information  through  the  few  district  and  town  libraries,  is  a 
reproach  to  our  school  system.  Such  inadequate  means  as  have 
been  provided  for  years,  are  rapidly  diminishing.  When  the  town- 
ship government  of  the  public  schools  shall  be  generally  adopted, 
and  when  the  Legislature  shall  regularly  furnish  money  to  aid  in 
the  purchase  of  books,  then  may  we  expect  that  suitable  and  per- 
manent libraries  will  be  established,  not  in  the  school- districts,  but 
in  the  towns,  where  they  will  be  better  managed. 

4.  Fewer  teachers  should  be  certificated  each  year,  and  the  more 
experienced  and  skillful  induced  to  remain  longer  in   their  work. 
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To  the  latter,  increased  wages  should  be  paid,  and  the  tenure  of 
their  positions  in  the  schools  should  be"  made  more  certain  by  the 
district  boards.  Vast  amount  of  labor  must  yet  be  done  to  qualify 
a  suflQcient  number  of  teachers  with  the  requisite  fitness  for  our 
schools.  Our  condition  in  this  respect  is  similar  to  that  of  Penn- 
sylvania, whose  State  Superintendent  in  his  Annual  Report  for 
this  year,  says  as  follows:  "No  profession  or  kind  of  business 
requires  more  learning,  more  skill,  more  tact,  than  teaching;  and 
yet  four-fifths  of  all  our  teachers  to-day  have  made  little  special 
preparation  for  their  work.  Many  of  them  may  succeed  in  satis- 
fying their  patrons,  the  school  boards,  and  themselves;  but  if  so, 
it  is  because  no  one  concerned  in  the  matter  knows  what  good 
teaching  is.  The  normal  schools,  teachers'  institutes,  and  other 
agencies  do  much  in  the  way  of  preparing  teachers,  but  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  day  is  distant  when  we  shall  see  a  well- qualified 
teacher,  an  expert,  an  artist,  in  every  school  room  in  the  State; 
and,  until  that  day,  the  system  must  continue  to  sufi"er  \^akness 
at  a  very  vital  point." 

5.  Our  system  of  supervision  of  schools  in  the  counties  needs 
radical  revision  in  some  particulars.  No  ofiicer  can  properly  con- 
trol, in  a  single  year,  more  than  seventy-five  schools,  and  examine 
and  license  their  teachers.  He  should  exercise  constant  and  close 
inspection  of  every  teacher  and  every  class.  Yet  in  this  State  at 
least  three- fifths  of  the  sixty-five  county  superintendents  have  the 
charge  of  more  than  that  number.  The  law  which  now  permits  a 
county  having  over  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants  to  be  divided 
into  two  superintendent  districts,  should  be  made  compulsory,  pro- 
vided there  are  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  schools  in 
that  county.  Counties  which  have  more  than  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  schools,  should  be  divided  into  three  such  districts. 
In  some  way  the  election  of  incompetent  and  worthless  superin- 
tendents, in  both  the  counties  and  the  cities,  should  be  prevented. 
It  might  aid  to  secure  so  desirable  a  result,  if  these  officers  were 
required  to  be  graduates  of  Normal  Schools,  Colleges,  or  Universi- 
ties, or  to  pass  an  examination  for  a  State  Certificate,  or  to  have 
had  successful  experience  in  supervising  public  schools  for  several 
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years.  If  the  county  superintendents  could  be  assisted,  in  the  ex- 
amination of  teachers,  by  two  persons,  qualified  for  the  work,  and 
appointed  by  some  central  authority  in  the  county,  the  business  of 
granting  certificates  to  teachers  would  not  so  often  be  governed  by 
the  wish  to  avoid  arousing  the  ill-will  of  men  who  have  influence 
in  political  caucuses  and  conventions.  More  individuals  should  be 
encouraged  to  fit  themselves  specially  for  the  position  of  supervis- 
ing schools.  As  this  is  the  most  responsible  office  created  in  our 
public  school  system,  each  incumbent  should  bfecome  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  principles  and  methods  of  teaching,  and  with 
the  particular  duties  and  requirements  of  the  position.  Then  he 
should  be  allowed  to  fill  it  with  some  expectation  of  permanency. 

6.  Our  school  boards  should  be  chosen  with  a  proper  idea  of  their 
qualifications  to  do  the  work  which  the  law  assigns  to  them.  At 
this  point  the  most  radical  changes  will  have  to  be  made.  It  is 
fast  coming  to  be  known  that  persons  with  special  knowledge  and 
skill  in  the  management  of  schools,  succeed  far  better  as  school 
directors;  and  the  instruction  under  their  care  involves  far  less 
waste,  and  develops  more  accurate  and  well-balanced  culture  in 
the  child.  The  possession  of  general  information  on  school  affairs, 
and  of  good  business  abilities,  though  valuable,  do  not  qualify  one 
for  the  complicated  duties  of  selecting  teachers,  adopting  text- 
books, directing  the  discipline  of  the  school,  devising  courses  of 
study,  grading  the  pupils,  and  examining  the  classes.  Doubtless 
the  first  step  toward  bringing  about  this  improvement,  consists  in 
largely  reducing  the*  number  of  school  officers  by  the  establishment 
of  the  township  system. 

7.  Narrow  and  false  views  of  economy  control  too  many  prominent 
men  who  have  the  management  of  our  public  schools,  or  who  resist 
the  enactment  of  provisions  of  law  for  invigorating  our  school  sys- 
tem. They  are  constantly  on  the  lookout  against  any  increase  in 
the  cost  of  supporting  education.  In  fact,  they  expect  to  gain  in- 
fluence in  their  communities,  and  to  save  money  themselves,  by 
devising  means  by  which  the  schools  can  be  maintained  at  less 
expense.  A  measure  which  promises  to  improve  the  schools  under 
their  care,  or  to  render  more  efficient  thousands  of  schools  in  the 
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less  prosperous  sections  of  the  State,  is  weighed  and  decided  by 
them  on  the  insignificant  question  whether  it  will  increase,  by  a 
few  dollars,  the  taxes  of  the  districts  or  larger  municipalities  in 
which  they  reside.  They  do  not  pause  to  consider  that  the  busi- 
ness of  providing  for  the  education  of  the  children  is  the  most  im- 
portant and  responsible  which  the  State  has  assumed  to  manage; 
and  that  by  so  doing,  the  training  of  the  children  in  the  elements 
of  knowledge  is  vastly  cheapened,  as  well  as  made  more  general. 
While  they  often  profess  to  be  the  ardent  friends  of  the  public 
school  system,  they  are  practically  its  enemies;  for  they  interpose  a 
most  serious  obstacle  to  its  further  improvement. 

VII.   PROGRESS  IN  the  PuBLIC  ScHOOLS. 

While  I  describe  the  imperfect  features  of  our  school  system,  I 
most,  readily  acknowledge  that  it  has  made  steady  and  substantial 
progress  in  the  past  few  years.  I  do  not  belong  to  the  company 
who  desire  to  see  the  school  methods  of  twenty- five  and  thirty 
years  ago  restored.  Any  one  who  will  examine  the  facts  presented 
in  the  statistical  summaries  at  the  beginning  of  this  Report,  and 
observe  the  operations  of  our  public  schools  of  all  grades,  must 
see  that  there  has  been  no  retrograde  movement.  On  the  contrary, 
the  evidences  of  advancement  in  many  lines  of  work  are  marked, 
and  assure  us  that  our  weak  points  will  yet  be  strengthened.  They 
produce  in  us  the  expectation  that  "  the  perfect  is  future."  The 
statistics  on  the  progress  of  the  schools  in  the  past  ten  years,  given 
in  part  elsewhere,  show  that  the  State  has  greatly  increased,  in  that 
time,  the  number  of  the  school-districts  formed,  the  school-houses 
built,  the  graded  and  high  schools  organized,  the  children  attend- 
ing public  schools,  the  students  enrolled  in  the  State  University 
and  the  Normal  Schools,  the  teachers'  institutes  held  and  the 
members  taught  in  them,  and  the  teachers  required  to  instruct  the 
schools.  There  has  been  a  decided  gain  in  the  value  of  the  school 
property,  in  the  amount  of  money  raised  by  taxation  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools,  in  the  income  of  permanent  funds  for  educational 
purposes,  and  in  the  average  length  of  time  in  which  the  schools 
are   maintained.     The   facts   are   clearly   recognized  that   school 
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buildings  with  better  equipment  are  yearly  erected ;  that  a  greater 
number  of  county  superintendents  with  special  qualifications  are 
in  office;  that  teachers  who  have  fitted  themselves  at  our  Normal 
Schools  and  Colleges,  are  in  better  demand;  that  meetings  of  teach- 
ers' associations  are  more  numerous  and  better  attended;  that 
newspapers  in  the  State  are  publishing  regularly  many  more  items 
of  information  in  regard  to  the  schools,  and  excellent  articles  oa 
practical  topics  of  education;  and  that  improved  courses  of  study 
and  plans  for  organizing  schools  are  more  frequently  introduced. 
In  all  departments  of  our  public  school  work,  there  exist  a  grow- 
ing interest  and  a  healthier  activity  in  providing  for  the  children 
of  the  State  a  more  thorough  training  in  the  elementary  and  higher 
studies;  and  in  developing  in  their  character  the  traits  of  indus- 
trious, upright,  and  patriotic  citizens. 

WILLIAM  C.  WHITFORD, 

State  Superintendent, 
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REPORTS  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTEOEiNTS. 


ADAMS  COUNTY. 

J.    M.    HIGBEE,    SUPERINTENDENT. 

I  herewith  transmit  my  annual  report.  Although  it  is  not  as 
complete  as  I  desired  to  make  it,  yet  it  is  the  best  I  can  do  from 
the  records  furnished  by  the  different  town  clerks.  The  ^nq  an- 
swers desired  under  the  heading  "  Questions,"  were  universally 
returned,  "I  don't  know,"  except  in  five  towns  the  last  question 
was  answered,  four,  yes;  and  one,  no,  as  indicated  in  the  report. 
These  questions  have  never  been  discussed  by  the  different  towns 
thoroughly  enough  to  give  a  correct  expression  thereto. 

We  are  able  to  report  progress  in  all  lines  of  school  work.  Insti- 
tute instruction  is  doing  more  for  us  than  many  are  willing  to 
admit,  yet,  as  a  whole,  we  are  trying  to  take  advantage  of  this 
great  gift  on  the  part  of  the  State. 

I  visit  the  schools  twice  a  year,  and  in  all  I  endeavor  to  stay  one- 
half  day  each  visit.  Only  one  new  school-house  has  been  built  the 
past  year.  It  is  a  fine  building,  seated  with  the  Sherwood  furniture. 
1  — St.  Sup. 
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ASHLAND  COUNTY. 

E.  C.  SMITH,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  county  of  Ashland  has  adopted  the  township  system  of 
schools,  and  is  divided  into  two  towns,  viz.;  Ashland  and  Butter- 
nut. 

Ashland  has  three  subdistricts,  all  of  which  are  in  the  village 
of  Ashland. 

Subdistrict  No.  one  was  taught  last  year  by  Mr.  A.  Andrew, 
■with  good  success  and  general  satisfaction.  No.  two  was  taught  by 
Miss.  Emma  Williams,  and  No.  three,  by  Miss  Sara  Sherman,  — 
both  ladies  being  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  scholars  and  parents. 
Each  of  these  schools  was  in  session  ten  months.  The  school- 
houses  are  in  good  condition,  and  are  provided  with  suitable  appa- 
ratus for  such  schools. 

The  town  of  Butternut  has  also  three  subdistricts. 

No.  one  is  in  the  village  of  Butternut,  which  is  a  thriving  Ger- 
man settlement,  fifty-three  miles  south  of  Ashland,  on  the  Wiscon- 
sin Central  Railroad.  The  school  was  taught  only  five  months  last 
year.  The  teacher,  a  German,  who  exhibits  much  zeal  in  his  work, 
had  good  success. 

No.  two  is  in  the  village  of  La  Pointe,  on  an  island  in  Lake  Su- 
perior, and  was,  part  of  the  year,  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Nourse, 
of  Bayfield;  and  the  remainder  of  the  year,  of  Miss  Agnes  Thell, 
a  sister  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis.  As  nearly  all  the  people  here 
are  Romanists,  she  was  very  much  liked. 

No.  three  is  at  the  station  on  the  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad, 
forty  miles  south  of  Ashland,  and  is  named  Chippewa  Crossing. 
There  was  three  months'  school  here,  conducted  by  Miss  Anna 
Davis,  with  very  few  scholars,  —  never  over  ten.  They  have  a  new 
school-house  and  will  have  five  months'  school  this  year. 

On  the  whole,  the  schools  in  Ashland  county  are  making  as  much 
progress  as  could  be  expected  under  the  circumstances, —  being  so 
far  back  in  the  woods  and  in  sparse  settlements. 
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BUFFALO  COUNTY. 

J.    C.    EATHJ3UN,    SUPEISJNTENDENT. 

In  addition  to  my  statistical  report  forwarded  a  few  days  ago,^I 
might  briefly  refer  to  the  educational  work  in  Buffalo  county  dur- 
ing the  past  year. 

I.     The  Course  of  Study  foe  Ungraded  Schools. 

This  has  produced  no  noticeable  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
our  schools,  owing  mostly  to  the  short  time  elapsed  since  the  initial 
work.  But  while  our  schools  show  no  improvement,  T  think  our 
teachers  are  taking  an  interest  in  the  scheme;  and  with  the  proper 
system  of  records,  they  would  be  instrumental  in  making  it  efficient. 
Irregularity  of  attendance,  in  spite  of  the  Compulsory  Law,/or, 
perhaps,  in  accordance  with  it,  is  the  great  drawback  to  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  the  scheme.  But  if  the  mass  of  the  teachers 
are  awake  to  the  need  of  the  gradation  of  the  country  schools,  and 
are  thoroughly  enlisted  in  the  work,  our  schools  cannot  fail  of  being 
benefited  by  it. 

11.     The  Annual  Institute. 

Our  institute  was  held  during  the  two  weeks  following  Septem- 
ber 13th,  and  was  conducted  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Thayer,  of  River  Falls. 
The  enrollment  showed  48  members, —  not  as  many  as  there  should 
have  been.  Deep  interest  was  manifested  in  the  exercises;  the 
attendance  was  quite  regular  and  the  session  a  very  profitable  one. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  institute  work  would  be  more  efficient  if  the 
same  conductor  should  be  sent  to  this  county  for  three  or  four  suc- 
cessive years.  I  fail  to  see  the  consistency  in  urging  district  boards 
to  retain  their  old  teachers,  when  our  institutes,  in  many  cases,  are 
yearly  conducted  by  different  persons.  I  hope,  as  do  our  teachers, 
that  we  w^ill  have  Prof.  Thayer's  services  annually  for  the  next  few 
years,  at  least  during  the  run  of  the  present  scheme  ot  institute 
work. 
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III.    Teacheks'  Associations. 

During  the  last  year,  two  teachers'  associations  were  formed  in 
the  county,  with  semi-monthly  meetings.  One  continued  for  a  part 
of  the  winter  and  then,  for  want  of  interest,  was  disorganized. 
The  other,  in  another  portion  of  the  county,  was  kept  up  during 
the  entire  winter.  It  starts  again  next  winter  under  very  favor- 
able auspices.  Its  members  are  quite  enthusiastic,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  meetings  being  occasions  of  much  profit  to  those 
who  regularly  attend  and  participate  in  them. 

IV.  State  School  Tax. 

The  answers  which  I  have  given,  in  my  report,  to  the  questions 
relating  to  the  Township  System,  Town  High  Schools,  and  State 
School  tax,  are  the  results  of  my  own  observations,  as  nearly  all  of 
the  town  clerks  failed  to  furnish  answers.  It  is  very  doubtful  if 
the  Township  System  or  a  Free  High  School  could  be  secured  in 
any  town  of  the  county;  while  I  think,  if  the  matter  was  thorough- 
ly understood,  the  people  would,  almost  unnanimously,  favor  a 
State  Tax  for  the  support  of  schools. 

Y.  Examinations. 

The  results  of  my  last  examinations  show  that  the  teachers  are 
bettering  their  qualifications.  More  second  grade  certificates  were 
granted  this  fall  than  at  any  one  previous  examination.  Two 
years  ago,  22.6  per  cent,  of  the  certificates  granted  were  of  the 
second  grade;  one  year  ago,  they  numbered  22.4  per  cent;  while 
at  the  last  examination,  the  second  grade  certificates  were  48.4  per 
cent,  of  all.  The  character  of  the  questions  and  the  standard  were 
the  same  for  all  of  the  examinations.  The  number  of  first  grade 
certificates  remains  about  the  same. 

I  suppose  I  am  no  worse  off  than  other  superintendents  in  being 
besieged  by  applicants  for  private  examinations.  This  class  shows 
a  perseverance  that  should  be  enlisted  in  a  worthier  direction. 
Just  an  incident:  Last  year,  a  teacher  in  an  adjoining  county  sent 
me  his  certificate  from  the  superintendent  of  that  county,  -with  the 
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statement  that  he  had  engaged  a  school  in  Buffalo  county,  which 
he  did  not  expect  to  do  at  the  time  of  my  regular  examination;  and 
asked  that  I  endorse  the  certificate  he  sent.  I  informed  him  that 
such  endorsement  was  not  the  examination  the  law  required,  and 
appointed  a  time  when  I  would  examine  him.  He  gave  up  the  idea 
of  teaching  in  this  county.  Now  this  fall,  the  same  person  sends 
me  a  certificate  from  his  county  and  asks  that  I  duplicate  it,  stat- 
ing that  he  could  not  leave  his  work  to  attend  my  regular  examina- 
tion. 

Such  hangers-on  are  generally  frightened  away  when  informed 
that  they  are  to  be  treated  to  what  they  so  much  seek  to  avoid, 
viz.,  a  thorough  examination.  I  notice  that  the  real  honest  teacher 
attends  the  regular  examination. 


CHIPPEWA  COUNTY. 
'     CD.  tilltnghast,  superintendent. 

I  respectfully  submit  this  special  report  for  your  consideration. 

Chippewa  county  is  about  fifty  miles  in  .width,  and  eighty  miles 
in  length.  Until  recent  years,  the  schools  of  this  county  have 
been  confined  to  its  southern  part.  Settlements  have  been  extended 
to  the  north,  and  new  schools  are  being  established  in  remote  local- 
ities, so  that  the  work  of  looking  after  the  schools  of  this  county 
has  come  to  be  one  of  no  small  proportions.  Quite  a  number  of 
the  more  remote  schools  are  inaccessible,  except  in  winter. 

There  are  109  schools  in  the  county,  including  the  several  de- 
partments of  the  Chippewa  Falls  and  Bloomer  schools.  As  far  as 
I  am  informed,  every  school-district  in  the  county  has  maintained 
school  during  the  past  year,  five  or  more  months. 

There  are  4,987  children  in  the  county,  between  the  ages  of  4 
and  20  years.  Of  these,  3,722  have  attended  school  during  the 
year. 

The  number  of  applicants  for  certificates  was  212  Of  this  num- 
ber, 170  received  certificates.  Of  these,  1  received  first  grade,  8 
second  grade,  and  161   third  grade.     To  111  of  the  latter  were  is- 
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sued  six  months'  certificates.  This  includes  the  Fall  examination 
of  1879,  held  by  my  predecessor,  and  of  which  I  have  not  complete 
data,  showing  the  number  of  failures.  The  questions  have  been 
made  quite  simple,  and  were  designed  to  test  the  applicant's 
knowledge  of  principles,  and  their  practical  application,  rather 
than  their  ability  to  solve  puzzles.  I  have  found  it  impossible  to 
raise  the  average  standing  required  by  my  predecessor,  but  T  have 
been  obliged  to  refuse  certificates  to  a  number  who  have  heretofore 
held  them.  It  is  my  purpose  to  weed  out  incompetent  teachers,  as 
rapidly  as  the  welfare  of  the  schools  and  the  supply  of  teachers 
will  permit.  I  take  pleasure  in  saying,  however,  that  our  teachers, 
as  a  rule,  are  earnest,  energetic,  and  reasonably  successful.  Some 
teachers  labor  under  serious  disadvantages,  such  as  lack  of  uni- 
formity of  text-books,  lack  of  blackboards,  and  the  like;  but  I  be- 
lieve that  these  hinderances  to  success  are  being  removed,  and  to 
that  end  it  is  my  duty  and  purpose  to  labor  faithfully. 

Two  institutes  were  held  during  the  year.  Of  the  Fall  institute 
I  cannot  speak.  The  Spring  institute,  held  at  Chippewa  Falls,  and 
conducted  by  Prof.  Thayer,  of  River  Falls,  was  attended  by  76 
teachers,  and  was  a  success.  The  teachers  of  the  county  are  gen- 
erally ready  to  embrace  every  such  opportunity  for  self  improvement. 
The  apparent  improvement  in  the  methods  of  the  teachers  attending 
them,  is  a  gratifying  evidence  of  their  usefulness  and  efficiency. 

It  has  been  my  aim  to  impress  on  teachers  the  necessity  and 
value  of  a  normal  training,  and  I  am  glad  to  note  that  several  of 
our  teachers  have  commenced,  the  present  autumn,  a  normal  course 
at  River  Falls. 

There  are  three  graded  and  one  high  school  in  the  county.  An- 
other high  school  has  recently  been  established  at  Bloomer.  I 
doubt  not  that  the  establishment  of  these  schools  will  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect  on  the  country  schools  of  the  county,  by  furnishing  a 
better  qualified  class  of  teachers  than  have  heretofore  taught. 

The  number  of  visits  made  by  me  during  the  year  is  93.  The 
number  of  different  school-districts  visited  is  76.  A  number  of  the 
schools  were  not  visited  by  reason  of  their  inaccessibility.  Those 
visited  were  found  to  be  in  good  condition. 
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In  some  districts  the  usefulness  of  the  school  is  seriously  impaired 
by  the  neglect  of  the  district  boards  to  secure  text-books  and  other 
things  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  schools.  There  is  not  gen- 
erally in  such  cases  a  lack  of  ability,  but  a  want  of  proper  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  school.  The  Compulsory  Law  is  rendered 
largely  inoperative  by  reason  of  the  apathy  of  the  school  officers  in 
enforcing  its  provisions;  and  also  by  reason  of  an  inherent  defect 
in  that  it  fails  to  require  that  the  period  of  attendance  shall  be  reg- 
ular and  consecutive. 

Not  very  much  progress  has  been  made  during  the  year  in  the 
matter  of  the  adoption  of  the  course  of  study  for  the  ungraded 
schools.  It  seems  that  its  accomplishment  can  only  be  gradual, 
from  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  teachers  have  as  yet  no  defi- 
nite or  intelligent  ideas  upon  the  subject.  Many  teachers,  how- 
ever, are  already  interested  in  the  matter,  and  I  confidently  ex- 
pect good  results  during  the  coming  year. 

The  extreme  tender  age  at  which  children  are  admitted  to  the 
public  schools,  is  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  schools,  as  well  as  an  injury,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  to  the 
•children  themselves.  Experience  has  shown,  that  seven  years  is  a 
more  proper  age  for  the  commencement  of  school  life  than  four 
years.  Children  are  little  more  than  babies  at  the  age  of  four 
years,  and  are  oftener  sent  to  school  to  get  them  out  of  the  way 
than  with  any  expectation  that  they  will  accomplish  much  in  the 
way  of  learning.  Considerations  of  humanity,  as  well  as  of  public 
economy,  require  a  change  in  the  law  so  that  children  under  six 
years  of  age  shall  be  prohibited  from  attending  school. 

Before  the  annual  school  meetings  were  held,  I  distributed 
through  the  county,  a  circular  to  school  boards  and  others,  touching 
some  matters  that  I  deemed  of  special  importance.  I  herewith 
enclose,  as  a  part  of  this  report,  the  following  copy  of  the  circular: 

The  time  for  the  annual  school  meeting  is  approaching,  and  I  take  occa- 
sion to  call  your  attention  to  some  things  that  are  apt  to  be  overlooked  at 
such  meetings. 

It  is  an  old  and  generally  prevalent  custom  in  the  country  school-districts, 
to  leave  the  matter  of  building  fires  to  the  teacher,  without  any  special  under- 
standing on  the  subject.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  teacher  rarely  feels 
under  any  special  obligation  to  build  the  fire  early  enough  to  have  the  room 
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comfortable  by  nine  o'clock.  As  a  consequence,  thai  part  of  the  day  in 
which  the  school  room  is  not  comfortably  warmed,  is  wasted.  Instead  of 
giving  attention  to  study,  the  children  are  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  a  posi- 
tion near  the  stove,  or  enduring  the  cold  as  best  they  can.  In  any  event,  no 
study  can  go  on  while  children  are  sujaering  with  cold.  There  should  be  a 
definite  understanding  lolio  is  to  build  the  fires,  and  wlien  they  are  to-be  built. 
Whoever  does  it  should  be  paid  for  it,  and  then  require  the  work  to  be  done 
at  such  a  time  that  the  school  room  will  be  thoroughly  warmed  when  the 
time  comes  for  opening  school.  A  small  sum.  expentJed  for  such  work  will 
save  time  for  the  regular  work  of  school,  which  would  otherwise  be  lost.  A 
good  supply  of  dry  wood  is  of  great  importance.  Few  school-houses  in 
Chippewa  county  are  so  well  constructed  that  they  can  be  kept  warm  with 
green  wood.  There  is  no  excuse  for  having  poor  or  green  wood  in  a  place 
where  wood  is  so  plentiful  and  cheap. 

The  matter  of  keeping  the  air  of  the  school  room  'pure  as  well  as  warniy 
deoiands  earnest  attention.  A  very  simple  method  of  ventilation  is  described 
in  a  pamphlet  issued  last  spring  by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  as  follows: 
*' A  fresh  air  duct  is  led  into  the  school  room,  which  terminates  under  the 
stove.  The  stove  is  surrounded  with  a  sheet-iron  jacket,  perforated  with 
boles  in  such  a  manner  to  insure  the  perfect  distribution  of  the  air,  which  is 
detained  in  contact  with  the  stove  sufficiently  long  to  become  warm.'*  The 
usual  means  for  the  admission  of  air  is  by  opening  the  doors  and  windows,, 
and  teachers  and  scholars  are  obliged  to  endure  the  headache  and  dullness 
attendant  upon  breathing  the  impure  air  of  a  close  room,  or  suffer  with  colds 
or  severe  sickness,  consequent  upon  being  subjected  to  alternate  heat  and 
drafts  of  cold  air. 

A  little  money  judiciously  invested  in  securing  good  ventilation,  would 
save  in  some  instances  a  large  amount  in  doctors^ bills.  Those  dreaded 
scourges  of  childhood,  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever,  are  among  the  diseases 
generated  by  impure  air. 

On  the  subject  of  outbouses,  I  quote  the  words  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Eau  Claire  county,  in  a  recent  circuUr:  "That  any  school-house  is  unpro- 
vided with  an  outhouse,  is  simply  indecent.  Two  under  one  roof  with  doors^ 
adjoining,  or  one  used  by  all,  are  little  better.  Tnere  should  be  some  portion 
of  every  school  yard  entirely  separated  for  each  sex,  screened  from  the  view 
of  the  other,  and"^  from  the  public  road.  For  tne  sake  of  health,  modesty,  and 
decency,  I  hope  this  matter  will  receive  the  attention  it  deserves." 

As  a  rule,  those  who  make  the  appropriation  for  support  of  schools,  are 
not  stingy  in  the  amount  voted,  but  provide  sufficient  to  engage  teachers  of 
ability  to  make  the  schools  profitable  to  their  patrons.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
offer  such  low  wa^es  that  none  but  the  poorer  or  inexperienced  teachers  can 
be  obtained.  Poor  teachers  generally  estimate  their  services  at  near  their 
true  value,  and  consequently  offer  to  teach  for  wages  that  good,  thorough 
teachers  cannot  afford  to  receive.  Let  the  length  of  the  school  be  fixed  after  _ 
the  teacher  is  engaged,  according  to  the  amount  of  funds  on  hand  to  pay 
with  —  but  secure  a  good  teacher  at  ail  events.  Money  paid  inicompetent 
teachers,  is  wasted.  Successful  teachers  should  be  retained  as  long  as  possi- 
ble. ]N"othing  is  more  detrimental  to  a  school  than  constant  changing  of 
teachers,  provided  they  do  good  work. 

The  seats  in  a  school  room  have  much  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  school. 
Children  occupying  uncomfortable  seats,  are  uneasj^  restless,  mischievous; 
and,  "  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils."  Such  seats  are  no  longer  ex- 
cusable on  the  plea  of  economy,  when  models  of  ease  and  comfort  can  be 
obtained  at  a  price  hardly  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  those  old-fashioned  in- 
struments of  torture. 

Among  other  things,  a  district  at  a  school  meeting  may  authorize  the  dis- 
trict board  to  purchase  text-books  for  use  in  the  public  school.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  text-books  be  obtained  in  this  way,  as  it  secures  uniformity;. 
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and  the  books  may  be  obtaiaed  at  a  greatly  reduced  co3t,  and  the  expense  of 
furnishing  books  to  those  unable  to  purchase  them,  will  b3  more  equally 
borne  by  tax-payers. 

The  district  board  is  required  by  law  to  adopt  a  list  of  text-bDoks  to  be  used 
in  the  several  branches  taught  in  ttie  school.  This  is  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance, and  should  be  attended  to  in  every  district  where  it  has  not  already 
been  done.  It  is  tbe  duty  of  every  school  officer  to  see  that  this  provision  of 
the  law  is  complied  with,  and  that  the  books  adopted  are  used  in  the  school. 
Multiplicity  ot  text-books  leads  to  multiplicity  of  classes.  I  have,  during 
the  past  year,  visited  schools  whose  efficiency  was  seriously  impaired  by  neg- 
lect of  this  requirement  of  the  law.  Every  schoolroom  should  be  supplied 
with  a  large  amount  of  blackboard  room.  I  have  noted  that  this  deficiency 
is  generally  prevalent  throughout  the  county.  A  very  small  expense  will  set 
this  matter  right. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  consult  with  school  officers  or  friends  of  the  schools,  at 
any  time,  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  schools. 

I  have  had  most  gratifying  evidences  that  this  circular  has  ac- 
complished much  good,  and  has  largely  increased  the  public  inter- 
est in  the  school  matters  of  the  county. 

Of  the  school-districts  in  which  the  school-houses  are  not  in  good 
condition,  or  are  unsupplied  with  blackboards  or  other  conven- 
iences, I  find  the  greater  proportion  to  be  in  the  newer  and  more 
sparsely  settled  portions  of  the  county;  and  that  in  the  older  por- 
tions of  the  county,  the  school-houses  are  generally  comfortable, 
and  provided  with  the  conveniences  for  teaching. 

In  a  very  few  instances,  the  superintendent  has  been  strongly 
urged  to  license  as  teachers,  persons  of  insufficient  educational  at- 
tainments, who,  through  favoritism  of  friends  or  relatives,  had  ob- 
tained schools.  This  evil,  I  am  glad  to  know,  does  not  exist  to  any- 
considerable  extent. 

There  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  retention  of  teach- 
ers in  the  same  schools,  and  against  unnecessary  changes.  When- 
ever a  change  is  made,  it  is  my  intention  to  have  a  report  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  district  board,  showing  the  classification  and  at- 
tainments of  each  pupil,  so  that  a  new  teacher  may  be  able  to 
obtain  needed  information  on  these  subjects,  without  the  loss  of  so 
much  valuable  time. 

In  some  localities  an  erroneous  sentiment  prevails  that  pupils 
must  be  rapidly  advanced  in  their  studies.  In  such  localities  this 
sentiment  seriously  interferes  with  the  work  of  thorough,  painstak- 
ing teachers.     It  has  been   my  constant  endeavor  to  remove  such 
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views,  and  to  secure  careful  and  thorough  work  at  the  hands  of  in- 
structors. I  have  found  a  very  few  teachers  who  had  not  the  moral 
courage  to  withstand  this  sentimeiit. 

It  has  been  my  aim  to  set  before  parents,  teachers,  and  pupils 
the  disastrous  results  of  superficial  work.  But  the  crying  evil  of 
the  schools  is  irregularity  of  attendance.  I  confess  that  I  have  not 
as  yet  been  able  to  reach  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this  difficulty. 
It  is  a  subject  well  worthy  of  earnest  thought  how  best  to  eradicate 
this  evil.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  I  think  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion have  reason  to  be  encouraged,  and  I  confidently  expect  steady 
and  substantial  progress  in  the  work  of  improvement  in  educational 
methods. 

My  first  year's  work  has  necessarily  been  devoted  largely  to  ac- 
quainting myself  with  the  needs  of  the  schools.  I  shall  enter 
upon  the  work  of  the  coming  year  with  a  lively  hope  of  accom- 
plishing, for  the  welfare  and  success  of  the  schools,  more- than  has 
been  accomplished  during  the  past  year. 


COLUMBIA  COUNTY. 

HENRY   NEILL,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

In  transmitting  this,  my  first  annual  report,  I  cannot  draw  a 
comparison  between  the  present  and  the  past  condition  of  schools 
in  this  county,  but  I  can  render  a  just  estimate  of  the  status  quo^ 
so  far  as  personal  experience  will  bear  me  out. 

I.     Statistics. 

The  "  general  statistics,"  returned  by  the  town  and  district 
clerks,  have  been,  on  the  whole,  quite  accurate  and  full.  In  the 
"  special  statistics,"  I  have  not  quite  so  great  confidence.  All  the 
reports,  with  two  exceptions,  were  promptly  made,  and  a  part  of 
the  summary  of  these  appears  as  follows: 

Whole  number  of  school  children  in  the  county 8,513 

Whole  number  of  school  children  attending  school 6,613 

Pupils  under  4  and  over  20  years  of  age  attending  school 77 

Pupils  from  4  to  7  years  of  age  attending  school 1,064 

Pupils  from  7  to  15  years  of  age  attending  school 3,783 
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Twenty-two  and  one-third  per  cent.,  or  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
entire  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  the  county,  have  not 
attended  public  school  during  the  past  year.  The  number  enrolled 
as  attending  private  schools,  that  have  not  been  enrolled  in  the 
public,  is  only  twenty.  Of  the  number  between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  fifteen  years,  about  seventeen  per  cent,  did  not  attend  school, 
while  the  greatest  short-coming  in  attendance  at  school,  is  in  that 
class  of  children  between  four  and  seven  years  of  age,  one-third  of 
whom  have  not  received  public  instruction.  The  cause  of  this  we 
infer  to  be  the  want  of  summer  and  fall  terras  of  school.  Few  dis- 
tricts in  this  county  have  yet  adopted  the  plan  of  having  three 
terms  \xx  their  school  year,  one  of  which  should  come  in  the  months 
of  September  and  October,  for  the  benefit  of  small  children. 

A  comparison  with  the  annual  report  of  the  previous  year  shows 
more  favorably.  While  the  total  number  of  children  reported  as 
37  less,  the  number  in  attendance  upon  the  schools  has  been  243 
greater.  This  difference  may  arise,  in  part,  from  the  inaccuracy  of 
returns;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  increase  I  believe  to  be  a  fact, 
and  mainly  due  to  the  compulsory  law. 

II.     Compulsory  Law. 

Of  their  own  accord,  many  parents  have  taken  the  hint,  and  sent 
their  children  to  school;  while  others  have  been  reminded  by  the 
district  officers.  In  the  beginning  of  February,  through  the  col- 
umns of  the  county  papers,  T  called  the  special  attention  of  dis- 
trict officers  to  the  provisions  of  the  law,  reminding  them  of  their 
duty  and  asking  them  to  enforce  the  requirements  as  far  as  possi- 
ble. Many  gave  heed  to  the  summons,  and  the  results  have  been 
partially  gratifying.  There  are  a  good  many  "  loop-holes  "  in  the 
law,  however,  and  not  the  least  misleading  is  the  plea  of  "  private 
teaching." 

III.     Examinations. 

Since  the  first  of  January,  or  during  the  Spring  examinations, 
there  were  285  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates,  of  whom  one 
received  a  second  grade,  37  third  grade  (for  one  year),  and  106  lim- 
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ited  certificates.  On  written  petitions,  each  signed  by  the  three 
members  of  the  district  board,  making  the  request,  15  more  were 
granted  licenses  or  "permits"  to  teach.  The  last  practice  is  an 
evil  one,  and  should  be  cut  off  entirely.  We  mean  to  follow  it 
only  when  there  is  an  actual  scarcity  of  properly  qualified  teachers. 
No  regular  certificates  were  granted  to  any  one  below  eighteen 
years  of  age,  a  rule  which  we  intend  to  follow  permanently.  Those 
between  seventeen  and  eighteen  years  of  age  were  allowed  to 
write  and  receive  their  standing. 

IV.     Teachers. 

The  fact  that  only  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  applicants  received  cer- 
tificates, impressed  the  successful  candidates  very  strongly  with 
the  idea  that  thorough  examinations  meant  thorough  work  in  the 
school  room,  and  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  my  experience 
gives  me  greater  pleasure  than  testifying  to  the  latter  result.  With 
not  more  than  three  exceptions,  I  found  the  teachers  in  the  sum- 
mer schools  active,. hard- working,  neat,  and  orderly.  The  schools, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  deserve  the  same  commendation. 

As  another  result  of  the  severe  examinations,  many  meagerly 
qualified,  yet  otherwise  good  teachers,  have  gone  back  to  higher 
schools  of  learning,  to  fit  themselves  better  for  the  work  of  the 
school  room.  This  leaves  a  stringency  in  the  supply  of  teachers 
for  the  present,  with  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  wages,  advantage 
of  which  can  be  taken  on  the  return  of  the  better  qualified  teach- 
ers to  raise  the  standard. 

V.     Wages. 

The  villages  of  Lodi  and  Kilbourn,  each  having  schools  of  six 
departments,  have  paid  their  principals  respectively  $100  and 
$111.11  per  month.  Cambria,  Randolph,  and  Poynette,  having 
schools  of  two  or  three  departments,  have  paid  their  principals 
$65,  $50,  and  $60  respectively  per  month.  Exclusive  of  these  al- 
ready given,  the  average  per  month  for  male  teachers  was  $31.68; 
for  female  teachers,  $20.47. 
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VI.    Visitations. 

There  are  IGo  school  departments  in  the  county,  all  of  which 
have  been  visited  once;  and  over  two- thirds  of  them,  a  second 
time,  making  in  all  286  visits  since  the  first  of  January.  More 
were  intended,  but  the  open  winter  and  often  almost  impassable 
condition  of  the  roads  prevented. 

In  those  visits  the  time  was  given  to  observing  the  work  and 
methods  of  the  teacher,  the  appearance  of  the  house,  and  discipline 
of  the  children.  In  nearly  all  cases  suggestions  for  improvement 
were  made  to  the  teachers  privately,  by  word  of  mouth  or  by  a 
written  note  left  in  the  school  register;  but  the  best  teacher  might 
not  act  according  to  the  suggestions  made,  and  that  the  district 
might  know  the  condition  of  its  school,  a  diary  of  my  obsers^ations 
and  criticisms  was  kept  and  published  every  week  in  one  of  the 
county  papers.  Censure  was  freely  given  when  deserved,  and 
praise  as  readily  bestowed  when  merited.  It  was  sharp  medicine, 
but  always  effectual.  The  better  results  were  every  where  speedi- 
ly apparent,  and  were  the  cause  of  frequent  remark  and  discussion. 
The  policy,  if  policy  it  might  be  called,  is  not  a  safe  one  to  pursue, 
if  any  superintendent  is  looking  solely  to  his  own  continuance  in 
office.  With  the  intelligence  of  Columbia  county,  it  is  safe  enough; 
for  they  are  a  people  who  appreciate  thoroughness  in  official  con- 
duct, and  approve  all  upright  means  to  promote  the  interests  of 
their  schools. 

VII.     School-Houses. 

Of  the  school-houses.  111  are  reported  as  being  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  93,  or  a  few  more  than  half,  as  properly  ventilated.  These 
figures  are  substantially  correct  so  far  as  ventilation  is  concerned, 
and  also  as  to  the  condition,  if  by  "  not  being  in  good  condition  " 
we  mean  such  school- houses  as  are  not  fit,  or  hardly  fit,  for  .children 
in  the  winter  season.  In  the  weekly  diary,  I  did  not  fail  to  call 
attention  to  the  dilapidated  condition  of  many  of  the  school-houses. 
The  trouble  has  been  amply  repaid  by  the  many  improvements 
which  are  being  made  this  fall,  and  to  which  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
allude  more  specifically  in  my  next  report.     Quite  a  number  of  dis- 
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tricts  are,  on  their  own  accord,  building  school-houses;  but  three 
which  could  not  be  moved  to  action  by  even  significant  hints,  were 
reminded  of  the  necessity  by  "  condemnation."  Two  of  these 
districts  are  now  building;  but  the  third,  distracted  by  "internal 
feuds,"  can  accomplish  nothing  new. 

VIII.  Appabatus. 

State  and  county  maps  are  sadly  needed  in  about  two-thirds  of 
the  schools,  as  are,  also,  globes,  charts,  and  many  of  those  minor 
contrivances  that  so  greatly  aid  the  teacher  in  his  school  work. 

IX.  Text -Books. 

Exactly  one-half  the  number  of  districts  in  the  county  have 
adopted  a  list  of  text-books,  and  few  more  than  half  of  that  num- 
ber use  only  the  list  adopted.  In  those  districts  in  which  a  list  has 
been  adopted,  the  uniformity  is  little  better  than  where  it  has 
never  been  thought  of.  System  or  uniformity  in  books  throughout 
this  county,  or  even  a  township,  under  the  present  system,  is  worse 
than  a  farce, —  it  is  a  mere  delusion.  The  nearest  approach  to 
uniformity  is  in  the  case  of  Robinson's  Arithmetic,  which  is  used 
in  101  schools  out  of  147  in  the  county.  The  next  is  Sanders' 
Speller,  which  is  used  in  62  schools;  then  Barnes's  History,  used  in 
56  schools;  Harpers'  Geography,  in  53;  Swinton's  Grammar  in  49, 
and  Sanders's  Reader  in  41.  After  these,  there  is  scarcely  a  text- 
book by  any  author,  on  any  subject,  or  in  any  branch,  that  is  used 
in  20  schools  of  the  147.  Think  of  such  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
grading  country  schools!  And  yet  it  is  one  reason  more  why  they 
should  be  graded.  Eighteen  districts  only  purchase  text- books  for 
pupils,  seventeen  of  which  sell  them  to  the  pupils  and  but  one 
adopts  the  best  and  cheapest  plan  of  all,  viz.;  loaning  them  to  the 
scholars. 

X,  Grading  Schools.  *" 

Notwithstanding  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  grading  our  coun- 
try schools,  we  mean  to  give  the  plan  a  fair  trial  the  coming  year. 
The  "  Course  of  Study  for  Ungraded  Schools  "  was  thoroughly  dis- 
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cussed  in  our  institute  work  last  spring  and  this  fall;  and  we  mean 
to  do  something  towards  carrying  it  into  our  school  work  this 
winter.  Many  are  procuring  "  Lunn's  Wisconsin  School  Register," 
which  will  be  a  great  assistance  and  incentive  in  the  work.  To  aid 
the  plan  in  its  incipiency  in  this  county  and  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  Register  where  not  at  first  introduced,  I  have  prepared  a  large 
blank  for  keeping  records,  much  after  the  plan  of  the  Register. 
This  will  be  sent  to  each  district,  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the 
"  Course  of  Study,"  printed  on  card-board  to  be  tacked  up  in  the 
school-room ;  and  the  more  ample  exposition  of  it  lately  prepared 
by  the  State  Superintendent. 

XI.     Institutes. 

An  institute,  of  a  week  in  length,  was  held  at  Portage  last 
spring,  conducted  by  A.  J.  Button,  and  was  a  success  in  every 
respect.  The  character  of  the  work  (primary  teaching)  though 
not  new,  was  by  many  comparatively  little  understood.  But  as  the 
nature  and  object  of  the  work  unfolded  itself  during  the  week, 
teachers  became  quite  enthusiastic  over  it,  so  much  so  that  75  of 
the  most  experienced  desired  Prof.  Hutton  to  remain  on  Saturday 
and  give  them  an  extra  day,  which  he  did.  There  were  enrolled 
130  members  with  an  average  attendance  of  116.  The  result  of 
this  institute  was  quite  marked  in  the  work  of  the  summer  schools, 
wherever  a  teacher  was  found  that  had  attended  the  institute. 


CRAWFORD   COUNTY. 

'   3.  H.  MC  DONALD,    SUPERINTENDENT. 

"Old  Crawford"  county  is  slowly  but  steadily  advancing  in  edu- 
cational matters.  The  affairs  of  the  county  have  been  as  follows: 
1.  Tax- payers,  whose  tax  amounts  to  only  one- tenth  of  that  of  the 
average  patron,  are  in  the  majority,  and  overrule  the  minority  when 
appropriations  for  building  are  needed.  2.  The  "  hard  times," 
which  have  discouraged  many  an  ambitious  father.  3.  The  county 
superintendent  not  being  re-elected.  There  has  not  been  a  case 
of  re-election  for  the  last  fifteen  years.     By  the  time  this  ofl&cer 
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becomes  acquainted  with  the  routes  to  school-houses,  the  wants  of 
patrons,  and  merits  of  the  teachers,  a  new  man  is  installed,  and  the 
old  superintendent  steps  down  and  out.  Many  of  my  co-laborers 
in  the  State,  who  have  served  two,  three,  and  four  terms,  will  won- 
der why  this  is  so.  That  some  able,  consistent,  and  impartial  men 
have  filled  the  office,  there  is  no  doubt;  but  as  the  true  cause  savors 
of  partisanship,  we  shall  refrain  from  answering  here. 

I.     Visitations. 

One  hundred  and  sixteen  visits  have  been  made  by  myself, — 
eighty-eight  of  91  schools  once,  and  28  twice.  Three  either  had 
no  schools  during  the  year,  or  were  not  in  session  when  I  called. 
One  or  more  districts  remarked  "  that  they  had  not  seen  a  county 
superintendent  for  seven  or  eight  years."  At  these  visits  I  en- 
deavored to  spend  at  least  one-half  day;  and  in  the  time  allotted, 
I  heard  classes,  left  written  remarks  on  discipline  and  methods  of 
teaching,  together  with  reports  to  the  school  officers  on  the  meri- 
torious features  of  the  school,  and  on  prominent  defects.  To  re- 
ward live  and  energetic  teachers,  I  published  an  account  of  my 
visits  in  the  educational  columns  of  our  local  papers.  That  these 
reports  have  awakened  teachers  to  a  better  sense  of  duty,  and  en- 
couraged school  officers,  I  am  fully  satisfied. 

II.     Examinations. 

In  all,  160  applicants  have  been  examined  the  past  year,  and  130 
have  received  certificates  — 15  of  the  second  grade,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  third.  There  are  six  unexpired  first  grade  certificates, 
which  were  either  granted  or  renewed  at  Supt.  Norris's  last  exam- 
ination. In  a  few  cases,  at  the  special  request  of  district  boards,  I 
have  granted  licenses.  Why  school  officers  employ  an  inferior 
teacher  when  we  have  a  surplus  of  39  —  all  willing  to  work  for 
equally  low  wages,  I  am  unable  to  explain.  We  are  glad,  however, 
to  welcome  the  result  of  our  last  annual  meetings  in  "  voting,  male 
teachers  "  for  the  winter  term.  A  few  competent  male  teachers 
last  winter  were  compelled  to  take  the  ax,  or  enjoy  the  hospitality 
of  a  kind  parent,  while  some  schools  struggled  through  with  infe- 
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rior  teachers.  The  standard  of  attainments  for  limited  certificates 
has  been  raised  from  40  to  50  per  cent.;  and  I  found  this  require- 
ment fully  met  with  in  the  papers  of  the  examinations  this  fall. 
Many  embraced  the  opportunity  of  a  Normal  Training  School,  con- 
ducted by  Prof.  C.  H.  Keyes,  during  vacations;  and  were  much 
benefited.  The  plan  of  grading  certificates  into  three  classes,  has 
been  adopted,  viz.;  To  those  answering  70  per  cent.,  who  are  suc- 
cessful in  teaching,  and  members  of  the  Teachers'  Association,  an 
*' A  "grade  is  issued;  to  only  partially  successful,  and  answering 
60  per  cent.,  "  B  "  certificates,  and  to  young  applicants  "  C  "  papers. 

III.     Crawford    County   Teachers'    Literary    and    Library 

Association. 

The  county  is  divided  into  six  association  districts,  and  a  meeting 
of  the  teachers  in  each  district  is  held  monthly.  These  meetings 
do  much  toward  the  adoption  of  new  and  improved  methods  of 
teaching  and  management.  The  number  attending  the  meetings 
has  increased  from  74  to  115,  since  .January  last,  and  with  gratify- 
ing results.  The  usual  association  work  is  being  done.  In  the 
library  there  are  some  66  volumes,  which  are  distributed  in  nearly 
every  town  in  the  county,  and  exchanged  semi-annually.  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  iocrease  the  number  of  volumes  to  100  before  the  year 
closes. 

Members  of  the  association  are  under  obligations  to  Messrs.  Mer- 
rell,  Bgrryman,  and  Lacy,  editors  of  the  Courier  and  Union^  for  a 
free  column  in  their  respective  papers.  The  interest  manifested 
by  teachers  and  patrons  alike,  warrants  its  continuance. 

lY.  School-Houses. 

The  school  buildings  in  many  instances  are  not  such  as  we 
should  have;  but  are  as  good  as  the  patrons  can  afford,  owing  to 
reasons  elsewhere  stated.  A  few  new  houses  are  being  built,  and 
old  ones  repaired  and  reseated.  Soon  it  will  be  my  unpleasant 
duty  to  "  condemn  "  three  old  structures,  the  description  of  which 
would  baffle  an  architect.  Much  credit  is  due  to  the  people  of 
Wauzeka,  Belle  Center,  and  Lynxville,  for  commodious,  neat,  well* 
3  — St.  Sup. 
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supplied  buildings.  The  enterprising  people  of  Seneca  are  also 
about  to  adorn  the  geographical  center  of  the  county  with  a  large, 
frame  building. 

V.  Text-Books. 

While  many  districts  have  adopted  a  series  of  text-books,  but 
few  have  used  the  list  entirely.  This  brings  into  use  a  multiplicity 
of  books,  and  adds  to  our  slow  progress  But  in  districts  where 
they  purchase  directly  from  the  house,  securing  an  adoption,  and 
loan  or  sell  to  pupils,  a  marked  improvement  in  classification  and 
advancement  is  noticeable.  In  ray  report  to  the  county  board,  I 
shall  particularly  recommend  this  plan. 

VI.  Institute. 

The  teachers'  institute,  held  at  Wauzeka  this  fall,  was  a  success 
as  regards  the  amount  and  quality  of  work  accomplished;  but  a 
poor  representation  of  the  151  teachers,  licensed  during  ex- super- 
intendent Norris's  administration,  there  being  present  but  35.  The 
pleasant  and  agreeable  manner  of  the  conductor,  Prof.  A.  J. 
Hutton,  won  the  good-will  and  confidence  of  all  present.  The 
custom  of  "  renewing"  certificates  sometimes  draws  a  larger  num- 
ber; but  teachers  who  have  to  be  coaxad  to  an  institute,  are  of  but 
little  value  anywhere;  and  I  am  in  favor  of  a  discontinuance  of  said 
practice.  If  the  following  paragraph  were  embodied  in  the  certifi- 
cate, it  would  awaken  some  persons  to  a  sense  of  their  duty:  The 
holder  of  this  certificate  did  not  attend  the  last  institute  in  this 
county.  He  takes  little  or  no  interest  in  educational  matters,  and 
consequently  will  make  you  a  poor  teacher.  This,  directed  to 
district  boards,  would  enable  them  to  discriminate  between  teachers. 

VII.     Conclusion. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  I  heartily  believe  a  substantial 
progress  is  being  made;  that  school- district  officers  are  in  favor  of 
employing  a  better  class  of  teachers  than  heretofore,  and  that  our 
next  institute  will  be  largely  attended.  I  am  confident  that  exist- 
ing difficulties  will  gradually  disappear;  and  those  necessary 
changes,  which  now  receive  but  very  little  attention,  will  be  cheer- 
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fully  made,  and  vigorously  sustained.  Were  I  to  close  this  report 
without  acknowledging  my  obligations  to  the  State  Superintendent, 
Hon.  Wm,  C.  Whitford,  for  his  ever  kindly  advice  and  assistance, 
I  should  be  very  ungrateful;  also,  to  district  boards,  and  the  peo- 
ple at  large,  for  their  courtesy  and  readiness  to  co-operate  in  any 
measure  looking  to  the  improvement  and  welfare  of  the  schools. 


DANE  COUNTY  — FIRST  DISTRICT. 

0.  E.  BUELL,  SUPERT]SrTENDEN"T. 

The  year  just  closed  has,  upon  the  whole,  been  satisfactory.  No 
radical  changes  have  been  inaugurated,  but  I  think  more  faithful 
work  has  been  done  in  our  schools  than  ever  before.  Each  year,  our 
teachers  are  being  better  prepared  for  their  work.  The  number  of 
teachers  which  our  Normal  Schools  and  Colleges  have  sent  forth, 
has  become  so  great  that  all  can  no  longer  find  employment  in  the 
village  schools,  and  hence  many  are  engaged  in  our  rural  districts. 
The  institutes  are  also  doing  much  for  our  country  schools.  I  no- 
tice with  pleasure  that  those  teachers  who  attend  institutes  are 
doing  much  better  work  in  our  schools  than  those  who  do  not.  I 
think  I  speak  advisedly,  when  I  say  that  there  is  no  expenditure  of 
money  for  educational  purposes,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  from 
which  so  immediate  and  great  returns  are  secured  as  from  the 
money  expended  in  conducting  institutes.  This  fall,  a  two  weeks' 
institute,  conducted  by  Prof.  A.  J.  Hutton,  was  held  at  Sun  Prairie. 
This  is  the  first  two  weeks'  institute  ever  held  in  Dane  county. 
Judging  from  the  attendance  and  interest  manifested  throughout,  I 
think  that  our  institute  conductors  committed  no  mistake  in  mak- 
ing the  work  this  year  primary  in  its  nature.  It  has  supplied  a 
want  long  felt  in  our  country  schools. 

Just  previous  to  the  annual  school  meeting,  a  circular  was  issued 
from  this  office  to  the  qualified  electors  of  this  district,  urging  upon 
them  the  advisability  of  dividing  the  school  year  into  three  terms 
and  employing  the  same  teacher  throughout  the  year;  of  grading 
our  country   schools,  adopting  a  course   of  study,  and  requiring 
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every  teacher  at  the  close  of  each  term  to  leave  a  record  of  the 
work  done  by  each  scholar;  of  building  new  school-houses  and  re- 
pairing old  ones,  giving  special  attention  to  heating  and  ventilation; 
of  procuring  more  and  better  school  furniture;  of  building  separate 
and  suitable  outhouses  for  each  sex;  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
compulsory  education  law;  and  of  hiring  more  experienced  and 
better  qualified  teachers,  paying  them  liberal  wages. 

Since  January  1st,  I  have  made  225  visits.  In  nearly  all  the 
schools,  I  have  conducted  recitations.  I  have  tried  to  impress 
upon  teachers  and  scholars  the  necessity  of  system  and  thorough- 
ness in  their  work.  I  have  endeavored  to  secure  the  co  operation 
of  school  boards  and  patrons  in  visiting  schools,  and  with  some 
success. 

During  the  year,  249  certificates  have  been  granted  to  225  dif- 
ferent persons.  Of  these,  40  were  limited.  The  number  of  persons 
required  to  teach  the  schools  is  136.  As  but  very  few  gentlemen 
teach  in  the  summer,  we  have  no  excess  of  teachers.  The  average 
wages  per  month,  during  the  past  year,  lias  been  $35.02  for  gentle- 
men, and  $25.73  for  lady  teachers.  The  previous  year,  it  was  $32.73 
for  gentlemen,  and  $24.50  for  lady  teachers.  With  the  return  of 
better  times,  there  is  a  tendency  to  employ  better  teachers,  and  to 
pay  them  more  liberally,  while  at  the  same  time  many  who  taught 
because  they  could  find  no  other  employment,  have  now  engaged 
in  other  lines  of  business.  We  can  well  afford  to  spare  such  from 
the  profession. 

I  do  not  think  it  will  be  nearly  as  difficult  a  matter  to  grade  our 
country  schools  as  has  been  anticipated.  All  of  my  teachers  at  the 
present  time  roughly  grade  their  schools.  This  question  was  given 
prominence  at  the  institute  this  fall,  and  with  the  aid  which  we 
were  able  to  give  my  teachers,  I  think  that  they  will  be  able  to 
grade  their  schools  much  more  systematically  than  before.  I  an- 
ticipate that  we  shall  encounter  the  chief  difficulty  in  getting  the 
teachers  to  leave  a  record,  at  the  close  of  each  term,  of  the  work 
done  during  that  term.  At  the  present  time,  a  teacher  goes  into  a 
school  with  no  knowledge  of  the  work  doae  by  his  predecessor.  It 
takes  him  nearly  a  term  to  determine  the  proper  status  of  the 
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school,  "which  he  might  have  done  at  a  glance,  had  a  proper  record 
been  left  by  the  previous  teacher.  At  the  present  time  ,we  require 
every  teacher  to  leave  a  record  of  the  age,  attendance,  and  studies 
pursued  by  each  scholar,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  his  wages. 
Why  not  require  him  to  leave  a  record  of  the  progress  made  by 
each  scholar? 

Of  the  3,942  children  in  my  district,  betwen  the  ages  of  seven 
and  fifteen,  489,  or  more  than  twelve  per  cent.,  were  not  in  attend- 
ance upon  our  public  schools  during  the  year.  As  the  number  of 
children  attending  school  last  year  between  these  ages  was  not 
required,  we  have  no  means  of  determining  if  the  compulsory  edu- 
cation law  has  had  a  beneficial  effect.  We  also  have  no  data  from 
which  to  determine  how  many  have  attended  school  the  required 
twelve  weeks.  From  personal  observation  I  am  inclined  to  think 
the  law  is  neglected  in  many  localities. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  friends  of  education  should  be  dis- 
couraged. If  we  compare  our  schools  with  the  schools  of  twenty 
years  ago,  we  can  see  that  much  progress  has  been  made.  Much 
yet  remains  to  be  done.  We  should  not  expect  to  accomplish 
great  results  at  once,  but  should  work  perseveringly  and  wait, 
remembering  that  the  element  of  time  is  a  very  important  factor  in 
the  accomplishment  of  anything  truly  good  or  great. 


DODGE  COUNTY. 

J.   T.    FLA.VIN,    superintendent. 

In  addition  to  my  annual  statistical  report,  already  in  your  pos- 
session, I  take  occasion  to  submit  a  special  report,  touching  a  few 
points  bearing  on  our  schools,  and  the  cause  of  education  in 
general. 

I  doubt  not  the  experience  of  all  superintendents  is  very  much 
similar,  and  endeavoring  to  bring  our  district  schools  to  a  state  of 
greater  efficiency  and  perfection,  experience  about  the  same  diffi- 
culties, and  find  their  way  beset  by  obstacles  that  tend,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  neutralize  the  good  results  that  would  otherwise  attend 
their  efforts. 
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I.  Possibilities. 

The  possibilities  of  our  district  schools,  which  it  would  seem  we 
ought  easily  to  realize  under  our  present  system,  and  which  I  am 
striving  to  reach  in  this  county,  are:  (i)  School-districts,  as  a  rule, 
of  quite  uniform  size;  (2)  intelligent,  interested  school  officers; 
and  (3)  the  retention  of  the  same  teacher,  —  when  satisfaction  is 
given, —  throughout  the  school  year  at  least,  instead  of  changing, 
as  is  not  infrequently  the  case,  two  or  three  times  during  that 
period. 

II.  Size  of  Districts. 

My  unvarying  observation  has  been,  that  in  good-sized  districts, 
embracing  necessarily  considerable  territory,  and  generally  includ- 
ing many  families,  the  burden  of  supporting  the  schools  thereby 
falling  on  the  shoulders  of  the  many,  that  in  such  districts,  schools 
are  maintained  a  greater  number  of  months  during  the  year,  a  com- 
pensation is  paid  which  is  sufficiently  liberal  to  secure  the  services 
of  good  teachers,  and  far  better  results  are  realized,  than  are  pos- 
sible in  our  smaller  districts,  where  the  expense  incident  to  sup- 
porting the  school,  being  borne  by  the  few,  is  felt  more  keenly, 
and  the  inevitable  tendency  is  in  the  direction  of  shorter  terms  of 
school,  and  a  compensation  so  meagre,  as  to  command  the  services 
of  only  the  poorer  class  of  teachers. 

This  is  peculiarly  the  case  in  this  county;  and  from  an  inter- 
change of  views  with  other  superintendents,  I  judge  it  is  quite 
generally  true  of  most  other  counties  in  the  State. 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  there  are  seemingly  some  disadvantages 
in  having  large  districts,  by  which  children  are  compelled  to  jour- 
ney a  long  distance  to  school,  but  I  am  firm  in  my  conviction  that 
it  would  be  better  to  send  children  two  miles  to  a  really  good 
school,  than  a  few  rods  to  a  poor  one. 

In  the  readjustment  of  the  boundaries  of  school  districts,  and  in 
the  change  in  the  location  of  school-houses,  some   little   efi*ort  and 
expense  would  be  at  first   occasioned;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  the  • 
benefits  resulting  therefrom  would  amply   repay  the  outlay  thus 
necessitated. 
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With  a  less  number  of  scbool-districts  in  certain  parts  of  Dodge 
oounty,  we  would,  in  all  probability,  have  much  better  schools. 

III.     School  Boards. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  verj  best  men  in  the  different  dis- 
tricts are  not  always  selected  for  school  officers.  In  some  instances, 
perhaps,  they  could  not  be  chosen,  even  if  willing  to  serve;  but 
frequently  an  unwillingness  to  act  in  that  capacity  is  manifested  by 
those  whose  services  are  sought.  With  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
intelligent  school  officers,  a  superintendent  could  render  his  ser- 
vices far  more  potent  for  good.  The  character  of  the  school  very 
largely  depends  on  the  character  of  the  officers.  Without  the 
proper  kind  of  officers,  we  cannot  expect  to  have  an  intelligent 
discrimination  exercised  in  employing  teachers;  merit  is  liable  to 
go  unrecognized  and  unrewarded;  and  little  distinction  is  likely  to 
be  made  between  the  compensation  of  teachers  of  high  qualifica- 
tions and  established  reputation,  and  those  of  limited  attainments 
and  little  adaptability  to  the  work  of  the  school  room. 

The  duty  incumbent  upon  school  officers  to  visit  the  schools 
under  their  care,  is  one  that  is  very  much  neglected;  and  the  urgent 
invitations  uniformly  extended  them,  to  be  present  at  the  teachers' 
institutes  and  examinations,  are  not  as  generally  responded  to  as 
we  think  reasonable  to  expect.  The  relations  between  school  offi- 
cers and  superintendent  should  be  intimate  and  cordial,  and  fre- 
quent correspondence  and  consultation  should  take  place  between 
them,  in  regard  to  the  welfare  of  our  schools. 

lY.     School  Terms  and  Permanency. 

The  number  of  districts  that  decide  to  divide  the  school  year  into 
three  terms,  increases  annually.  With  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring 
terms  of  school,  and  the  absolute  discontinuance  of  that  practice  in 
vogue  in  some  districts,  of  maintaining  school  during  the  months 
of  July  and  August,  the  work  of  our  schools  would  be  of  a  more 
vigorous  character,  and  productive  of  correspondingly  better  results. 

Where  a  teacher  is  found  to  be  adapted  to  a  school,  and  manages 
the  same  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  it  is  exceedingly  unwise 
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to  incur  the  risk  that  a  change  involves.  A  really  good  teacher, 
faithful  in  all  respects,  should  be  continued  in  the  same  school 
through  many  terms,  and  liberally  compensated. 

If  the  district  schools,  in  the  length  of  their  terms  and  the  salary 
of  their  teachers,  were  placed  on  a  level  with  the  intermediate  de- 
partments of  our  graded  schools,  there  would  not  be  that  constant 
tendency  of  teachers  to  quit  the  charge  of  the  former  for  positions 
in  the  latter.  Many  of  my  best  teachers  sever  their  connection 
with  the  district  schools,  every  year,  to  engage  in  the  more  perma- 
nent and  lucrative  work,  than  that  afforded  by  positions  in  the 
graded  schools  in  this  county  and  elsewhere. 

V.     Graded  Schools. 

There  are  twelve  graded  schools  in  this  county,  and  as  a  rule, 
they  are  in  charge  of  a  very  superior  class  of  teachers.  I  have 
taken  especial  pains  to  strengthen  the  corps  of  teachers  in  our  lead- 
ing graded  schools,  inasmuch  as  those  schools  are  constantly  send- 
ing out  teachers  for  our  district  schools,  and  where  the  instruction 
in  the  former  is  of  a  high  order,  I  find  it  reproduced  by  those  who 
come  forth  from  them,  when  they  change  the  role  of  pupil  for  that 
of  teacher. 

While  in  the  past  much  care  has  usually  been  taken  in  the  selec- 
tion of  principals  for  those  schools,  much  indifference  was  often 
evinced  as  to  the  standing  of  those  employed  as  subordinate  teach- 
ers, especially  for  the  primary  departments.  There  is  now  notice- 
able, however,  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  employing  only 
skillful  hands  to  lead  and  direct  the  pupils  in  the  lower  grades; 
and  there  is  evidently  a  real  awakening  to  the  vital  importance  of 
having  children  during  the  first  years  of  their  attendance  at  school, 
in  charge  of  teachers  of  special  qualification  and  fitness  for  doing 
primary  work.  Among  the  recent  valuable  acquisitions  to  the 
corps  of  principals  in  this  county,  are:  Mr.  L.  H.  Clarke,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Whitewater  Normal  School,  who  assumed  charge  of  the 
high  school  at  Horicon,  at  the  beginning  of  the  past  school  year; 
Mr.  J.  Kelly,  a  graduate  of  the  Platteville  Normal  School,  who  took 
charge  this  year  of  the  high  school  at  Fox  Lake,  and  Mr.  B.  M. 
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Bodle,  for  several  years  principal  of  the  schools  at  Fort  Howard, 
and  now  principal  of  the  high  school  in  the  South  Ward  of  Waupun. 

The  high  school  of  Beaver  Dam,  though  under  city  supervision, 
is  one  with  which  our  relations  have  uniformly  been  of  the  most 
friendly  character,  and  in  which,  from  the  fact  that  it  furnishes 
very  many  teachers  for  our  schools,  we  shall  always  feel  a  special 
interest,  opened  this  year  with  Prof.  T.  B.  Pray  as  its  able  princi- 
pal, and  I  feel  confident  that  it  will  exercise  a  salutary  influence 
on  the  district  schools  in  that  locality. 

The  Fox  Lake  Seminary,  during  the  past  five  years,  while  under 
the  able  direction  of  Prof.  A.  O.  Wright,  did  a  noble  work  for  the 
cause  of  education,  in  that  portion  of  the  county  in  which  it  is  lo- 
cated. 

I  must  here  acknowledge  the  many  obligations  I  am  under  to 
Prof.  Wright,  for  the  substantial  aid  he  rendered  the  teachers  and 
superintendent  of  this  county,  during  his  stay  with  us.  Regularly 
attending  and  assisting  at  all  of  the  examinations  held  at  Fox  Lake, 
a  worker  and  lecture  at  every  institute  held  in  this  county  since 
his  coming  here,  always  ready  with  wise  counsel  and  helpful  sug- 
gestions, we  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  that  deserves  something 
more  than  this  passing  notice.  His  removal  from  our  county  is 
keenly  regretted  by  all. 

YI.     Teachees. 

The  teacher  is  the  important  element  in  the  school.  Expensive 
school-houses,  costly  apparatus,  intelligent  supervision,  and  the 
cordial  support  of  school  boards,  will  not  compensate  for  a  lack  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers,  of  tact,  education,  or  adaptability  to  the 
discharge  of  the  practical  duties  of  the  school  room. 

The  opportunities  for  preparation  for  the  intelligent  discharge  of 
the  duties  incident  to  teaching,  are  numerous  and  within  the  reach 
of  all,  and  he  or  she  who  aspires  to  the  high  oflfiee  of  teacher, 
should  first  learn  how  to  teach.  When  schools  are  in  charge  of 
well-qualified  teachers,  who  are  zealous  and  faithful  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  the  attendance  and  general  condition  of  the 
schools  are  almost  invariably  satisfactory. 
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Th®  dii^  of  the  parent  to  visit  the  school  where  his  children 
spend  five  or  six  hours  every  day,  is  oneiYhich  is  sadly  neglected. 
The  responsibility  which  rests  upon  the  parents  with  re?pect  to  the 
education  of  his  child,  cannot  be  wholly  delegated  to  another;  and 
so  long  as  parents  fail  to  exercise  the  right  and  duty  of  school  vis- 
itation, our  schools  will  fail  of  a  large  part  of  the  good  which  they 
might  accomplish,  if  parents  would  but  take  a  constant  and  active 
interest  in  promoting  their  usefulness. 

Yll.     Examinations. 

Eighteen  public  examinations  have  been  held  during  the  year, 
which  were  attended  by  five  hundred  and  ninety  applicants.  It  has 
been  my  endeavor  to  make  my  examinations  searching  and  suggest- 
ive, with  a  hope  of  occasioning  subsequent  study  and  investigation, 
as  well  as  of  determining  the  proficiency  of  the  applicants  in  the 
different  branches,  at  the  particular  time  of  examination. 

Knowing  that  it  is  not  wise  to  license  a  number  of  teachers 
largely  in  excess  of  the  number  of  schools  to  be  taught,  I  have, 
with  system  and  studied  effort,  tried  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
qualification  of  teachers  from  time  to  time;  and  at  present  there 
are  scarcely  enough  teachers  available,  who  hold  certificates  in  this 
county,  to  supply  all  of  the  schools.  We  have  reached  a  point 
where  it  means  something  to  hold  even  a  third  grade  certificate. 

VIII.     Institutes. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  I  arranged  for  and,  in  con- 
nection with  Superintendents  Collier  and  Ninman,  held  a  teachers' 
institute  in  the  city  of  Watertown.  Professors  Wright  and  Vie- 
bahn  were  assigned  as  conductors,  and  most  faithfully  did  they 
discharge  their  duties.  The  attendance  was  very  large  and  regu- 
lar, and  the  session  proved  a  marked  success.  Instructive  lectures 
were  delivered  by  Messrs.  Sabin,  Wright,  Whitford,  and  Searing. 

Following  the  institute  at  Watertown,  I  held  one  at  the  village 
of  Juneau,  in  which  Superintendent  Delaney  co-operated  with  me. 
Prof.  Beck,  of  Platteville,  labored  with  us  on  the  occasion,  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  large  number  of  teachers  in  attendance. 
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The  two  weeks'  institute,  conducted  by  Prof.  Emery  in  the  city 
of  Beaver  Dam,  beginning  September  20th  last,  was  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  and  profitable  1  have  organized  since  having  charge 
of  the  schools.  I  regard  Prof.  Emery  as  a  most  excellent  con- 
ductor, and  one  who  approaches  as  near  my  idea  of  what  an  insti- 
tute conductor  should  be,  as  any  other  I  have  seen  engaged  in  the 
work. 

If  it  is  the  part  of  a  conductor  to  quibble,  be  technical,  exacting 
in  the  extreme,  and  critically  critical  with  that  class  of  persons 
who  constitute  the  average  institute,  thereby  destroying  the  little 
confidence  possessed  by  some  members  who  are  honestly  trying  to 
do  their  best,  then  Prof.  Emery  will  have  to  yield  the  palm.  But 
if  on  the  contrary,  a  conductor  should  observe  all  the  common 
amenities  of  life,  and  while  thorough  in  all  his  work,  be  courteous, 
gentlemanly,  and  considerate;  encouraging  the  timid  and  inspiring 
all  with  his  own  fidelity,  zeal,  and  enthusiasm,  then,  in  my  judg- 
ment, Prof.  Emery  is  without  a  superior  in  the  State. 

Disappointment  has  often  been  expressed  by  the  institute  com- 
mittee at  the  failure  of  so  large  a  number  of  teachers  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  for  improvement,  which  an  institute 
affords;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  in  my  mind,  but  that  the  absence  of 
many  is  largely  due  to  the  dread  which  teachers  have  of  the  undue 
severity  and  the  studied  sharpness  of  some  conductors.  Whole- 
some criticism  is  desirable;  but  ridicule  and  the  disparagement  of 
honest  effort  are  to  be  deprecated,  and  should  he  discountenanced. 

IX.     County  and  Schools. 

In  a  county  so  large  as  this,  embracing  a  territory  of  nine  hun- 
dred square  miles,  we  meet  many  extremes,  and  observe  in  journey- 
ing through  it  a  great  diversity  in  its  resources,  physical  features, 
fertility,  and  productive  capacity  of  the  soil. 

The  condition  of  the  schools  is  also  much  diversified,  and  as  a 
rule,  is  quite  a  true  index  of  the  condition  and  circumstances  of 
the  people.  In  certain  part's  of  this  county,  we  find  the  people  as 
truly  alive  and  progressive  in  educational  matters,  and  as  deter- 
mined to  maintain  first  ckss  schools  in  all  respects,  as  are  to  be 
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found  anywhere  else  in  the  State,  and  it  is  true  that  the  opposite 
condition  of  things  is  not  infrequently  to  be  found. 

The  fbrmer  is  true  of  localities  where  the  people  are  prosperous 
and  have  accumulated  property;  the  latter,  where  limited  means 
and  poverty  prevail.  T  have  very  little  faith  in  legislative  enact- 
ments, or  in  any  remedial  agencies  other  than  time,  for  the  better- 
ing of  the  latter  class  of  schools.  The  advancement  of  tho  schools 
will  not  be  much,  if  any,  in  advance  of  the  improvement  of  the 
general  circumstances  of  the  people. 

X.    Conclusion. 

The  entire  county  came  under  my  supervision  on  the  first  of  last 
January,  and  the  work  of  the  office  has  been  very  great.  If  the  days 
were  longer  and  my  strength  greater,  I  could  use  both  to  good  ad- 
vantage. There  is  a  sort  of  inspiration,  however,  in  laboring  in  a 
good  cause  for  an  appreciative,  grateful  constituency,  and  this  has 
cheered  me  on  in  my  work,  never  allowing  it  to  become  irksome  in 
the  least. 

So  far  as  the  superintendency  in  this  county  is  concerned,  politi- 
cal considerations  seem  to  be  entirely  ignored,  as  I  have  been  called 
for  the  fourth  time  to  the  position;  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
first  time,  almost  unanimously.  The  duties  of  the  office  have  re- 
ceived my  undivided  attention,  and  I  have  spared  no  effort  to  ad- 
vance our  schools,  without  asking  to  attract  any  attention  from  out- 
side of  my  own  field  of  labor.  We  have  made  reasonable  progress, 
I  think;  scores  of  teachers  having  taught  successfully  in  our  dis- 
trict schools,  are  now  creditably  filling  positions  in  graded  schools, 
in  this  and  other  States;  implicit  confi.dence  seems  to  be  felt  by 
school  officers  and  teachers  in  the  superintendent,  so  that  very 
many  of  ths  former  make  a  general  practice  of  consulting  the  su- 
perintendent in  the  matter  of  employing  teachers. 

Taking  an  impartial  survey  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  by 
our  schools  in  this  county,  I  can  candidly  say  that,  in  most  re- 
spects, they  have  met  every  reasonable  expectation;  and  while  the 
margin  for  improvement  is  still  great,  they  will  suffer  no  serious 
disparagement  by  comparison  with  the  schools  in  other  counties  in 
the  State. 
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DOUGLAS  COUNTY. 
I.  w.  gates,  superintendent. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  in  this  report  that  our  schools  are  in 
better  condition  than  for  some  years  past.  An  increased  interest 
on  the  part  of  parents  and  citizens  is  manifested,  and  a  promise 
for  better  attendance  and  more  diligent  work,  is  quite  encouraging. 

Text-books  have  been  furnished  free,  in  part,  for  some  years,  and 
the  plan  has  proved  highly  satisfactory;  and  I  think  the  time  is 
near  at  hand  when  all  the  schools  of  this  county  will  furnish  text- 
books free  to  all  who  attend  school.  One  school  is  now  furnishing 
all  necessary  stationery  to  every  scholar  free;  and  the  plan  proves 
to  be  not  only  highly  beneficial,  but  very  economical.  The  advan- 
tages of  having  every  scholar  "  fully  equipped  "  for  all  work^  is 
very  evident  to  every  one.  It  would  seem  advisable  to  shorten  the 
term  of  school,  if  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  having  complete 
preparation  for  profitable  work  during  the  time  of  school.  More 
effort  should  be  made  to  secure  good  government  by  self-control  on 
the  part  of  the  scholars. 


DUNN  COUNTY. 

MISS  FLORENCE  TICKNER,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

In  addition  to  the  general  statistics  contained  in  my  annual  re- 
port,.I  submit  the  following  items: 

Four  new  school  buildings  have  been  erected  during  the  past 
year,  three  frame  buildings,  and  one  of  brick  containing  two  de- 
partments,—  all  have  been  furnished  with  the  latest  improved  furni- 
ture, and  are  neat  and  commodious. 

There  is  need  yet  of  other  school  buildings  to  take  the  place  of 
those  which  have  become  too  small  to  accommodate  the  number  of 
pupils  who  ought  to  attend  school. 

The  law  requiring  district  boards  to  adopt  a  series  of  text-books, 
has  been  disregarded  by  many  in  this  county.  Only  64  districts 
have  reported  as  having  adopted  text-books;  and  of  these,  45  pur- 
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chase  the  books,  and  28  loan  them  to  pupils,  while  the  remaining- 
17  sell  them  to  the  pupils. 

There  are  some  districts  in  this  county,  where  fully  one-half  of 
the  benefit  which  might  have  been  derived  from  the  school,  was 
lost  to  the  pupils,  for  lack  of  a  proper  supply  of  books. 

At  the  ten  public  examinations  held  last  year,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  applicants  presented  themselves.  Of  this  number,  seven 
received  second  grade,  seventy-one  received  third  grade,  and  forty- 
nine  limited  certificates. 

Quite  a  number  who  failed  to  receive  a  third  grade  last  spring, 
attended  the  fall  examinations  and  passed  a  good  examination,  re« 
ceiving  a  third  grade. 

An  institute  held  in  Menomonie,  beginning  August  30th  and 
closing  September  10th,  was  attended  by  sixty- eight  teachers,  with 
an  average  daily  attendance  of  fifty-five.  All  seemed  very  much 
interested  and  showed  a  spirit  of  earnestness  in  their  work,  and 
undoubtedly  will  do  more  efficient  teaching  than  ever  before  in  the 
schoolroom.  The  conductors,  Profs.  A.  R.  Spj-ague  and  Gr.  T. 
Foster,  did  good  service,  and  much  credit  is  due  them. 

Since  last  January,  I  have  made  114  visits  in  85  different  schools, 
in  which  I  found  teachers  and  pupils  interested  and  doing  fair 
work.  Many  districts  cling  to  the  old  plan  of  having  two  terms, 
one  in  the  cold  weather  in  winter,  the  other  extending  into  or 
through  the  extreme  heat.  In  each  of  such  schools,  I  found  the 
attendance  small,  as  the  larger  boys  and  girls  were  needed  at  home 
to  work,  and  the  smaller  children  were  too  tired  to  attend  regularly 
"  in  such  hot  weather." 

Money  paid  for  school  in  July  and  August,  as  a  general  rule,  i& 
money  wasted.  I  have  urged  districts  to  divide  the  summer  term,, 
closing  before  July,  and,  then  after  the  "  hot  spell  "  is  over,  begin- 
ning again  in  September,  and  having  a  fall  term.  Some  districts 
have  tried  that  plan  this  year,  and  were  well  pleased  with  the 
results. 

Visitation  has  convinced  me  that  the  chief  need  of  our  schools- 
to-day  is  a  supply  of  thoroughly  qualified  teachers;  but  just  how 
we   are   to   obtain   that   supply  is  not  clear.     True,  the  Normal 
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Schools  are  giving  us  some  such  teachers,  but  much  can  be  done  by 
district  boards  in  hiring  only  those  who  hold  good  certificates. 
Teachers  can  do  much  for  themselves  by  studying  while  they  are 
teaching,  —  disciplining  themselves  to  think,  then  they  can  better 
teach  their  pupils  how  to  think  for  themselves. 

I  have  been  urging  teachers  to  try  the  "  Course  of  Study  for  Un- 
graded Schools,"  as  given  in  the  institute  circular,  knowing  that  if 
they  succeed  in  the  adoption  of  it,  much  will  have  been  gained. 


EAU  CLAIRE  COUNTY. 

MISS   AGNES    HOSFORD,    SUPERINTENDENT. 
I.       SCIIOOL-HOUSES. 

There  are  sixty-five  districts  in  the  county,  and  sixty-nine  school- 
houses.  Four  districts  are  so  large  that;  in  each  a  school  is  main- 
tained in  two  places;  and  in  one  district,  Eau  Claire  No.  3,  in  four 
different  buildings;  two  of  these,  however,  are  in  the  same  yard. 
In  two  districts,  school  was  kept  in  rented  buildings. 

Should  any  one  take  the  trouble  to  compare  my  reports  of  pre- 
vious years  with  the  present,  the  inquiry  might  arise,  "  What  has 
happened  to  the  ventilation  of  the  school-houses  of  Eau  Claire 
county?  "  Simply  this:  I  have  formerly  reported  according  to  the 
returns  received  from  town  clerks;  this  year,  I  have  reported  ac- 
cording to  my  own  judgment.  Should  my  right  to  do  so  be  ques- 
tioned, the  number  sixty -nine  may  be  substituted  in  place  oi  four 
under  column  headed  "  Number  of  school-houses  properly  venti- 
lated." There  are  three  school-houses  in  Eau  Claire,  and  one  in 
the  village  of  Augusta,  in  which  provision  is  made  for  the  intro- 
duction of  warm,  pure  air,  and  the  egress  of  foul  air.  All  of  the 
others  have  been  built  without  reference  to  ventilation,  save  that 
in  a  few  instances  a  small  opening  has  been  left  in  the  ceiling,  or 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  chimney,  through  which  the  impure  air  is 
supposed  to  escape. 

I  believe  the  people  of  Eau  Claire  county  are  as  intelligent,  and 
love  their  children  as  much  as  any  in  the  State.     I  can  account  for 
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the  lack  of  ventilation  only  by  supposing  that  they  do  not  believe 
pure  air  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  human  life  and  health, 
or  that  drafts  of  cold  air  from  open  windows  are  dangerous.  I  am 
sure  they  desire  that  their  children  shall  be  healthy  in  body  and 
pure  in  mind,  but  they  do  not  provide  such  means  as  seem  to  me 
necessary  to  insure  such  a  result.  I  have  not  failed  to  ask  the 
attention  of  the  people  to  the  condition  of.  the  school-houses  and 
their  surroundings,  at  least  once  a  year  for  the  last  five  years. 
When  I  learned  that  new  school-houses  were  to  be  built,  I  have 
written  to  school  officers  upon  the  subject,  and  sent  to  them  such 
books  as  I  had,  pertaining  to  the  subject.  Still,  twenty-one  school- 
houses  have  been  built  in  that  time,  with  no  attempt  at  ventilation; 
and,  in  several  districts,  the  outhouses  are  disgraceful,  or  the  lack 
of  these  houses  is  indecent.  Prof.  Chittenden's  paper  upon  "  Our 
School-Houses,"  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  shows  that  the  people  of  this  county  are  not  sinners  above 
others  in  disregard  of  the  sanitary  conditions  of  school-houses. 
The  revelations  of  that  paper  concerning  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try school-houses  of  the  State,  I  think,  should  lead  to  something 
more  than  words.  I  see  no  indication  that  there  will  be  any  im- 
provement until  some  cheap,  simple  and  reasonably  effective  method 
of  ventilation  is  devised,  and  by  law  required  to  be  used,  or  some 
satisfactory  equivalent  in  its  stead,  in  every  school-hous3  in  the 
State.  The  loaning  of  money  by  the  State  for  building  might  be 
made  conditional  upon  the  erection  of  a  comfortable,  healthy,  con- 
venient house  and  proper  surroundings,  the  plan  for  which  might 
be  one  of  several,  devised  by  some  competent  architect  appointed 
for  that  purpose.  ^ 

II.  Attendance. 
The  school  population  of  the  county  is  6,002.  Of  this  number, 
4,095,  or  sixty-eight  per  cent.,  were  enrolled  m  the  schools.  The 
average  attendance  of  those  enrolled  is  reported  as  sixty- nine  per 
cent.,  which  is  probably  approximately  correct.  The  number  of 
days  in  which  schools  were  maintained  in  each  district  averages 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two.  Twelve  districts  maintained  school 
only  the  length  of  time  required  to  draw  their  apportionment  from 
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the  State  school  fund.  In  a  few  districts,  the  number  of  months  of 
school  in  the  year  has  been  increased,  and  a  better  arrangement  of 
terms  has  been  secured.  The  average  wages  of  teachers  was  less 
than  last  year, —  the  greater  decrease  being  in  the  wages  of  gentle- 
men teachers.  The  amount  spent  for  apparatus  and  library  was 
less  than  in  any  other  year  since  1875.  The  average  expenditure 
per  capita  of  school  population  was  $6.95;  of  pupils  enrolled,  $10.19. 

III.  Books. 

The  plan  of  district  purchase  of  books  has  been  instrumental  in 
producing  a  change  from  the  insufficient  suppl}'',  and  vexatious  va- 
riety of  books  formerly  prevalent.  There  is  now  very  little  ground 
for  complaint  from  either  cause.  Forty-four  districts  have  adopted 
a  series  of  books,  and  thirty-seven  use  only  the  books  adopted. 
Thirty-two  districts  purchase  books,  twenty  of  which  loan  them  to 
pupils,  free,  the  remaining  twelve  sell  them  at  cost. 

IV.     Teachers. 

The  number  of  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates  during  the 
year,  was  so  small  that  there  were  scarcely  enough  teachers  to  sup- 
ply the  schools.  Ninety-five  teachers  were  needed;  one  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  certificates  were  issued  during  the  year.  The 
largest  number  in  force  at  any  time  was  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
two.  Among  these,  however,  were  some  who  held  certificates  in 
other  counties  and  found  employment  there,  and  some  who  wished 
to  teach  but  a  part  of  the  year.  Twelve  certificates  were  given  to 
persons  under  eighteen  years  of  age;  ten  of  these  were  between 
seventeen  and  eighteen;  two  were  sixteen.  There  is  evidently 
a  growing  desire  on  the  part  of  teachers  for  better  prepara- 
tion before  commencing  the  work,  —  a  willingness  to  receive  di- 
rection, and  faithful  efforts  to  follow  it.  Educational  books  and 
periodicals  are  more  read  than  formerly.  Notwithstanding  the  im- 
provement in  intellectual  attainments  and  the  use  of  such  aids  in 
teaching  as  are  attainable,  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  the 
great  need  of  the  district  school  is  teachers  who  have  received 
special  training  for  that  work. 
3  — St.  Sup. 
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CHAS.   L.   HAEPEK,    SUPERINTENDENT. 

With  the  close  of  the  school  year,  a  retrospect  of  the  work  done, 
a  comparison  of  the  statistics  required  in  the  annual  reports  for 
1879-80,  and  other  items  showing  something  of  the  progress  and 
present  educational  condition  of  the  county,  are  presented,  trust- 
ing that  they  may  be  of  some  interest,  if  not  of  value: 


I.    Summary  of  Statistics. 


1879. 


1880. 


Number  of  children  between  four  and  twenty  years 

of  age 

Number  of  such  children  who  have  attended  public 

school 

Number  of  such  children  who  have  attended  private 

school  only , 

Number  of  persons  under  four  and  over  twenty  who 

have  attended  school 

Whole  number  of  persons  who  have  attended  school. 
Whole  number  of  days  school  has  been  taught  by 

qualified  teachers 

Average  number  of  days  school  has  been  maintained 

In  each  district 

Numb  r  of  public  examinations  held  during  the  year 

Number  of  applicants  for  certificates , . . 

'Number  of  certificates  granted 

Number  of  persons  required  to  teach  the  schools 
Whole  number  of  difierent    persons  now  holding 

county  certificates 

Average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month 

Average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  month 

Number  of  graded  schools 

Number  of  high  schools 

Number  of  ci  istricts  reported 

Number  of  districts  that  have  adopted  a  list  of  text- 
books   

Number  of  districts  using  only  those  adopted . . . 

Nnmber  of  districts  that  have  adopted  a  course  of 

study * 

Number  of  private  schools  reported 

Number  of  days  of  institute  work  in  the  county 

Number  of  persons  enrolled  in  the  institutes 

Cash  value  of  school-houses 

Cash  value  of  sites 

Cash  value  of  apparatus 

Total  amount  of  money  received  during  the  year 

Total  amount  of  money  paid  out  during  the  year. . . . 

Money  on  hand  August  31st 

Number  of  official  visits  made  by  county  superia- 

tendent • 


15,016 

10,862 

330 

126 
11,318 

33,912 

160 
23 

796 
346 

247 


$32  78 

22  27 

16 

5 

212 

82 
54 


$155 

9 

4 

74 

60 

13 


10 
20 

155 
,216  00 
. 874  00 
,980  00 
,325  13 
767  51 
,557  61 

177 


14,847 
11,053 

288 

60 
11,401 

33,165 

158 
26 
732 
396 
250 

320 

$36  47 

21  87 

17 

5 

210 

95 

75 

26 

12 

20 

155 

$169,263  00 

9,989  00 

5,790  00 

75,879  30 

60,552  29 

15,327  01 

188 
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The  statistics  given  above  are  substantially  correct.  Many  of  the 
town  clerks  have  held  the  office  for  a  number  of  years,  well  under- 
stand what  is  required  of  them,  and  are  generally  interested  in 
seeing  that  the  reports  of  the  district  clerks  are  correct.  A  very 
few  of  the  districts  have  not  furnished  this  year  some  of  the  special 
statistics  required,  because  the  school  register  did  not  show  them, 
and  they  were  unable  to  obtain  them  from  the  teachers.  District 
clerks  and  county  superintendents  will  hail  with  pleasure  the 
universal  adoption  and  use  of  Lunn's  School  Register  in  the  schools 
o€,  the  State.  Until  its  introduction,  it  will  be  almost  useless  to 
expect  absolutely  correct  statistics  from  some  of  our  school- dis- 
tricts; and  statistics,  in  order  to  be   of  any  true   value,  must  be 

correct. 

II.    Attendance. 

One  of  the  encouraging  items  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  re- 
ports for  1879-80,  is  the  increased  attendance.  Although  the  num- 
ber of  persons  of  school  age  in  the  county  has  decreased  169,  there 
were  191  more  enrolled  in  the  schools;  and  further,  the  percentage  of 
attendance  last  year  was  barely  65  per  cent.,  while  this  year  it  is  68^ 
per  cent.  The  compulsory  education  law,  although  not  so  strong 
and  nearly  perfect  as  many  superintendents  and  teachers  would  have 
it,  is  undoubtedly  bearing  good  fruit.  The  provisions  and  intentions 
of  the  law  have  been  discussed  at  our  examinations  and  teachers' 
institutes.  It  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  discussions  of  this  kind, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  timely  circular  sent  to  district  boards 
by  State  Superintendent  Whitford,  may  do  much  in  calling  the 
attention  of  the  people  to  the  law,  and  paving  the  way  for  a  new 
law  or  amendments  to  the  present  law,  that  will  secure  to  every 
child  in  our  State  the  inestimable  benefits  of  a  fair  common  school 
education.  Although  no  one  in  this  county  has  been  brought  be- 
fore "any  court  having  competent  jurisdiction,"  for  neglect  of 
duty  or  violation  of  this  law,  many  school  officers  and  patrons 
have  interested  themselves  in  seeing  that  its  provisions  were  carried 
out;  and  the  result  is  that,  in  some  districts,  every  child,  not 
incapacitated,  of  the  ages  required  in  the  law,  has  been  enrolled 
in  the  school,  and  has  attended  at  least  the  time  required. 
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III.     School  Terms. 

Several  of  the  more  sparsely  settled  districts  maintaia  school 
only  five  months  during  the  year,  generally  commencing  about  the 
middle  of  November.  The  attendance  during  the  winter  term  is 
usually  excellent.  Many  other  districts  have  divided  the  school 
year  into  two  terms,  one  of  five  months,  beginning  about  the  first 
of  November,  and  the  other  of  two  or  three  months,  beginning 
about  the  middle  of  April.  A  majority  of  the  districts  that  main- 
tain school  eight  months,  have  a  fall  term  of  two  months,  a  winter 
term  of  four  months,  and  a  spring  term  of  two  months.  By  this 
arrangement  all  children  in  the  district  of  whatever  age,  can  attend 
and  receive  due  attention,  the  older  ones  in  the  winter,  and  the 
younger  ones  in  the  fall  and  spring.  The  "  keeping  "  (for  but  very 
few  can  do  much  real  teaching)  of  school  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August,  has  been  discouraged;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
very  few  schools  will  be  found  in  session  at  that  time.  In  some  of 
the  villages  and  more  thickly  settled  districts,  ladies  have  opened 
private  schools  during  the  heated  term;  and  in  several  instances, 
they  have  been  well  sustained  and  productive  of  much  good, 

IV.  Changing  Teachers. 
The  evils  and  losses  arising  from  an  unnecessary  and  too  fre- 
quent change  of  teachers,  are  too  many  and  various  to  admit  of 
discussion  in  this  connection.  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest 
drawbacks  to  progress  in  our  country  schools,  and  can  hardly  be 
too  earnestly  deprecated.  Too  many  of  our  school  boards  con- 
tract with  as  many  different  persons,  during  the  school  year,  as 
they  have  terms  of  school  in  the  district.  While  in  some  instances 
this  action  may  be  unavoidable,  yes,  even  desirable,  its  effects  are 
only  too  apparent  in  the  dead,  non-progressive  condition  of  things, 
that  can  not  only  be  seen,  but  felt  at  once,  on  entering  the  school- 
room in  a  district  where  "  change  "  is  the  rule.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  wide-awake,  go-ahead  schools  are  found  in  the  districts 
where  it  is  the  custom  to  employ  the  teachers  for  the  year, —  a  custom 
that  I  am  pleased  to  say  is  becoming  more  common,  and  promises, 
in  time,  to  do  much  toward  making  the  teacher's  tenure  of  posi- 
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tion  depend  more  on  the  quality  of  the  work  done  in  the  school 
room,  than  on  the  mere  whim  of  some  irate  parent  or  fault-finding 
member  of  the  school  board. 

Y.     Text-Books. 

We  have  not  escaped  the  importunities  of  irrepressible  repre- 
sentatives of  several  school  book  publishing  houses.  However, 
thej  came  none  too  soon;  and,  although  they  were  successful  to  a 
considerable  degree  in  their  efforts,  we  have  no  reason  to  regret 
their  coming.  There  was  at  one  time,  many  years  ago,  something 
like  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  in  most  of  our  schools;  but  very 
soon  new  and  revised  editions  were  issued  and  purchased,  with  now 
and  then  some  new  book  recommended  by  a  teacher,  until  the  con- 
dition of  things  was  something  astonishing  as  well  as  appalling  to 
the  teacher  who  was  daring  enough  to  attempt  to  classify  his  school. 
It  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  thirty  or  more  different  classes 
in  a  school  of  not  more  than  forty  pupils. 

By  judicious  introduction  of  books,  the  number  of  classes  has 
been  reduced  to  eighteen  or  twenty  (depending  somewhat  on  the 
advancement  of  the  pupils),  thus  enabling  the  teacher  to  do  some- 
thing like  good  work,  which  was  almost  impossible  under  the  pre- 
vious state  of  affairs.  By  judicious  use  of  the  power  now  placed 
in  the  hands  of  school  officers,  much  may  be  done  toward  advanc- 
ing the  best  interests  of  our  schools,  and  the  much  agitated  text- 
book question  can  be  satisfactorily  settled,  without  any  further 
action  on  the  part  of  our  State  Legislature. 

VI.     School-Houses. 

We  have,  in  common  with  many  other  counties,  I  presume, 
school  houses  existing  under  all  conditions  of  fitness  and  unfitness 
known  to  school  officers  and  teachers.  One  is  valued  at  $20,800, 
two  at  $12,000  each,  and  quite  a  good  number  from  two  to  seven 
thousand  dollars  each.  These  buildings,  in  common  with  a  large 
number  of  others,  less  pretentious,  are  well  furnished  and  con- 
veniently arranged. 

There  are  still  a  few  log  structures  in  the  more  remote   districts, 
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that  were  "  put  up  "  when  the  districts  in  which  they  are,  were  first 

established,  and  were,  at  that  time,  desig-nedas  mere  make-shifts. 

The  condition  of  things  under  which  they  were  erected,  has  long 

since  passed  away,  and  the  dilapidated  log  structure  is  their  only 

monument.     I  have,  however,  very  good  reasons  to  believe  that 

another  year  will  close  the  existence  of  most  of  them,  and  we  may 

then  look  for  substantial  and  commodious  structures  that  will  be 

sources  of  pride  and  satisfaction   to  the  districts  in  which   they 

stand. 

VII.     Ventilation. 

Under  the  head  of  "  school-houses  properly  ventilated,"  I  have 
returned  one  hundred  and  eigl^ty-one.  From  my  acquaintance 
with  the  condition  of  the  school-houses  in  this  county,  I  judge  that 
the  district  clerks  have  read  the  heading  well^  instead  oi properly. 
There  are,  without  doubt,  some  that  are  well  ventilated.  On  this 
subject,  I  agree  exactly  with  the  town  clerk  who,  in  his  report, 
says:  "Five  are  so  reported  to  me, but  I  don't  believe  there  is  one 
in  the  county^  properly  ventilated,'*'' 

This  subject  should  receive  much  more  attention  from  teachers 
and  school  officers  than  it  now  does.  There  are  good  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  ill-health  of  many  of  our  teachers  and  pupils 
during  the  year,  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were,  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  winter,  confined  to  school  rooms  so  ill  ven- 
tilated that  the  process  of  breathing  was  little  less  than  a  process 
of  slow  poisoning,  from  which  it  may  take  years  to  recover.  The 
circular,  '^  Our  Public  Schools  and  School-Houses,"  has  done  much 
good  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  people  to  this  subject,  as  well 
as  to  many  other  serious  evils  arising  from  neglect  and  ignorance. 

VIII.     Examinations. 

Twenty-six  examinations  have  been  held  during  the  year,  each 
occupying  two  full  days;  and  I  think  I  am  within  bounds  when  I 
estimate  the  written  work  handed  in  for  marking,  at  18,000  pages. 
It  has  been  my  aim  to  make  the  questions  used,  plain,  practical, 
and  comprehensive;  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  thought  on  the 
part  of  the  applicant,  and  to  bring  into  full  play  his  knowledge  of 
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the  different  branches.  Whether  or  not  my  aim  has  been  realized, 
those  examined  are  left  to  decide.  The  standing  required  for  the 
different  grades  of  county  certificates,  was  raised  in  tlie  spring  of 
1879.  There  was,  as  a  consequence,  quite  a  falling  off  from  the 
usual  number  of  teachers  in  the  county,  but  just  so  soon  as  appli- 
cants learned  that  the  percentage  required  was  rigidly  adhered  to 
and  was  the  dividing  line  between  failure  and  success,  the  more 
ambitious,  energetic  ones  placed  themselves  well  up  in  the  list  of 
qualified  teachers,  while  the  non-progressive  ones,  barnacles  on  the 
educational  ship,  dropped  off,  and  but  little  has  been  heard  from 
them  since.  The  effect  has,  on  the  whole,  been  highly  beneficial, 
and  our  schools  are  in  the  hands  of  the  more  wide-awake,  progress- 
ive teachers;  and,  if  we  are  not  making  the  progress  we  should,  the 
fault  is  not  altogether  theirs  by  any  means. 

IX.     Permits  and  Certificates  op  Incompetency. 

These  are  almost  wholly  unknown  in  this  county.  When  granted, 
it  is  only  to  persons  who  have  passed  a  tolerable  examination, 
and  who  then  present  a  "  request  for  license,"  signed  by  all  the 
members  of  the  school  board  of  the  district  in  which  they  expect 
to  teach.  Two  different  grades  of  certificates  may  not  be  enough 
for  the  State,  but  three  different  grades  are  certainly  enough  for 
the  county.  The  custom  of  granting  anything  below  the  full  third 
grade  certificate,  should  be  persistently  cried  down  by  every  true 
teacher,  and  carefully  guarded  against  by  every  earnest  superinten- 
dent. It  is  customary  in  some  counties  to  grant  certificates  "  good 
for  six  months,"  to  numbers  of  young  persons  at  spring  examina- 
tions, in  order  that  they  may  teach  summer  schools.  It  is  true  that 
most  of  the  pupils  enrolled  during  the  summer  term  are  young,  and 
the  work  to  be  done  is  of  a  primary  nature;  but  our  experience 
with  the  syllabus  used  in  our  institutes  the  past  year,  shows  plainly 
that  it  requires  judgment  and  skill,  which  are  not  always  found  in 
young  beginners,  to  do  primary  work  intelligently.  It  is  also  an 
act  of  injustice  to  teachers  who  have  passed  satisfactory  examina- 
tions, to  grant  this  class  of  certificates.  The  older  and  more  success- 
ful teachers  are  quite  often  crowded  out  of  positions  by  these  semi- 
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qualified  beginners,  who  can  afford  to  teach  for  low  wages,  and  who 
can  certainly  do  no  better  work  than  those  who  are  fully  qualified. 
The  refusal  to  grant  "  fourth  grade  "  certificates  has  produced  a 
healthy  educational  sentiment  among  the  people  of  this  county, 
that  is  highly  encouraging. 

X.     Institutes. 

Two  teachers'  institutes  were  held  during  August.  The  num- 
ber of  members  enrolled  was,  at  Piatteville,  77;  at  Fennimore,  78.- 
Very  nearly  all  of  those  enrolled  at  Piatteville  have,  at  some  time, 
availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Normal  School, 
and,  I  think,  there  need  be  no  hestitation  in  saying  that  better  or 
more  thorough  work  has  not  been  done  at  any  institute  organized, 
in  the  State.  The  institute  at  Fennimore  was  the  first  ever  held 
in  that,  village,  and  the  interest  and  hearty  co-operation  of  the  cit- 
izens contributed  largely  to  our  success.  The  work  done  by  the 
teachers  was  highly  commendable,  and  a  more  earnest  class  would 
be  difficult  to  find.  The  average  age  of  the  members  was  21.3^ 
years;  the  average  experience  in  teaching,  23.75  months;  and  the 
percentage  of  attendance,  96.56. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Hutton  conducted  the  work  at  Piatteville;  and  Prof. 
Geo.  Beck,  at  Fennimore.  These  gentlemen  have  merited  and  won 
the  highest  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  citizens  of  this  county, 
and  will  always  receive  a  hearty  welcome  at  their  hands.  My 
thanks  are  due  Miss  Emma  Watkins  and  Mr.  C.  Showalter,  of 
Lancaster,  for  valuable  assistance  at  Fennimore,  and  to  J.  L. 
Krueger,  one  of  the  best  penmen  in  this  part  of  the  State,  who 
took  charge  of  the  work  in  penmanship,  at  Piatteville. 

We  were  fortunate  in  having  with  us  at  Fennimore,  for  one  en- 
tire day.  State  Superintendent  Whitford,  who  gave  us  many  valu- 
able suggestions  and  much  excellent  advice  on  points  relating  to 
school  management.  He  lectured  before  the  citizens  and  teachers 
in  the  evening,  on  the  subject  of  "  High  Schools."  The  remarks  were 
excellent,  to  the  point,  and  well  received;  and  I  will,  without  doubt, 
in  my  next  annual  report,  have  the  pleasure  of  returning  one  more 
high  school  organized  in  this  coimty,  at  Fennimore, 
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One  great  benefit  that  we  are  deriving  from  our  institutes,  is 
uniformity  in  methods  of  teaching.  When  uniformity  of  methods 
is  secured  in  our  schools,  we  will  not  feel,  to  such  an  extent  as  we 
now  do,  the  evils  arising  from  frequent  change  of  teachers.  Every 
citizen  having  the  welfare  of  our  educational  system  at  heart,  should 
do  all  in  his  power  to  increase  the  interest  manifested  in  institute 
work,  and  use  his  influence  in  encouraging  attendance,  by  giving 
a  decided  preference  to  those  teachers  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
time  and  money,  that  they  may  be  able  to  attend  and  better  pre- 
pare themselves  to  take  up  intelligently  their  work  in  the  school 
room. 

XI.     Visiting  Schools. 

My  time  for  this,  the  most  enjoyable  part  of  my  work,  is  neces- 
sarily limited  by  the  unusual  amount  of  other  work  that  demands 
attention.  During  the  past  year,  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
official  visits  have  been  made.  My  endeavor  has  been  to  remain 
one-half  day  in  each  school,  visits  of  a  shorter  period  being,  gener- 
ally, unsatisfactory.  Programmes  and  methods  have  been  examined, 
and  such  changes  made  and  suggestions  given  as  were  deemed 
prudent.  Especial  attention  has  been  given  to  the  discipline  of 
the  school  room,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  can  say  that  we  are 
making  rapid  improvement  in  this  direction.  The  people  are  gen- 
erally awake  to  the  fact  that  but  little  or  no  benefit  can  be  derived 
from  our  schools,  unless  at  least  a  fair  degree  of  order  is  main- 
tained; and  with  few  exceptions,  they  cheerfully  give  their  hearty 
support  to  the  teacher  who  strives  to  make  his  school  what  it 
should  be  in  this  particular. 

A  county  superintendent  can  certainly  do  a  great  deal  toward 
promoting  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  under  his  supervision,  by 
frequently  visiting  them,  encouraging  what  is  good,  discouraging 
what  is  bad,  counseling  with  parents  and  teachers,  and  using  his 
infliuence  at  every  opportunity  to  promote  a  harmony  of  feeling 
and  purpose,  and  a  wholesome  educational  sentiment.  However, 
there  is  one  thing  that  is  absolutely  essential  in  order  that  the  great- 
est good  may  be  derived  from  the  work  of  a  county  superintendent, 
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and  timtis  this:     The  number  of  departments  under  his  supervis- 
ion must  be  something  less  than  one-quarter  of  a  thousand. 

XII.     Educational  Advantages. 

It  is  with  pride  we  enumerate  the  educational  facilities  offered  by 
this  county.  Of  the  two  hundred  and  ten  schools  reported,  seventeen 
are  graded.  These  are  under  the  management  of  instructors  who 
are  thoroughly  interested  in  the  work,  and  who  are  worthy  of  the 
confidence  placed  in  them.  The  Normal  School  at  Platteville  is 
constantly  sending  out  numbers  of  trained  teachers,  who  exert  an 
influence  that  is  one  great  cause  of  our  educational  vigor.  Twelve 
private  schools,  not  incorporated,  and  mostly  denominational,  are 
reported.  One  incorporated  institution,  St.  Clara  Academy,  beau- 
tifully located  on  Sinsinawa  Mound,  and  under  the  management  of 
Sisters  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Dominic,  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
Besides  giving  instruction  in  branches  usually  taught  in  our  higher 
schools,  much  and  excellent  instruction  is  here  given  in  painting, 
crayon  drawing,  and  music. 

Five  weekly  newspapers  freely  offer  space  and  kindly  invite 
communications  on  educational  topics.  One,  the  Platteville  Wit- 
ness, has  placed,  wholly  at  the  disposal  of  our  teachers,  an  entire 
column  under  the  management  of  Prof.  Geo.  Beck,  who  earnestly 
invites  communications  relating  to  the  work  from  all  interested.  I 
regret  to  say  that  this  column  has  not  yet  received  from  us  the 
support  it  deserves. 

XIII.     Conclusion. 

Pleasant  and  encouraging  as  this  retrospect  has  been,  the  pros- 
pect is  doubly  so.  With  the  usual  good  feeling  attendant  on 
periods  of  general  thrift  and  prosperity,  the  subjects  of  new  school 
buildings,  new  furniture,  additional  and  necessary  apparatus,  fences 
and  trees  for  our  school  grounds,  and  better  wages  for  our  teachers, 
were  brought  up  and  favorable  discussed  at  very  many  of  our 
annual  meetings.  We  not  only  hope,  but  rest  assured  that  much 
will  be  done  in  the  near  future  to  add  to  the  appearance  and  com- 
fort of  our  school-houses  and  their  surroundings.     The  earnestness 
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and  devotion  of  our  teachers,  united  with  better  preparation,  the 
general  and  hearty  co-operation  of  parents,  officers,  and  teachers, 
the  growing  determination  on  the  part  of  the  older  pupils  to  fit 
themselves  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life,  all  point  with 
unmistakable  emphasis  toward  gratifying  success. 


GREEN  COUNTY. 

D.    H.    MORGAN,    SUPERINTENDENT. 

There  is  general  complaint  that  the  district  reports  are  incom- 
plete. The  truth  is  that  many  of  the  district  clerks  do  not  know 
how  to  fill  the  blanks,  and  some  think  that  it  is  of  no  consequence, 
except  the  number  of  children,  and  are  indifferent.  Could  there 
be  a  day  set  by  law  for  the  district  and  town  clerks  to  meet,  and 
then  a  day  for  the  town  clerks  and  county  superintendent  to  meet, 
I  think  we  might  be  able  to  obtain  reliable  reports. 

Another  thing  we  need,  and  that  is  a  uniform  school  register; 
^the  same  throughout  the  State.  As  it  is  now  arranged,  district 
clerks  buy  the  first  one  that  comes  in  their  way,  scarcely  any  dealers 
keeping  a  uniformity.  If  you,  or  the  publishers  of  the  kind  which 
you  recommend,  will  send  me  a  copy,  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  have  it 
introduced  into  general  use  in  our  schools. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  district  clerks  have  underrated  the  num- 
ber between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen  years  who  have  attended 
school.  From  personal  observation  and  inquiry,  I  am  very  sure 
that  very  few  between  these  ages  do  not  attend  school,  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  year. 

It  may  be  owing  to  the  imperfect  manner  of  keeping  the  school 
registers,  that  the  clerks  are  not  able  to  make  better  reports. 

I  shall  call  the  teachers  together  early  in  November,  and  give 
them  instruction  in  keeping  the  register;  and  at  that  time,  I  should 
be  glad  to  exhibit  the  one  you  approve,  and  may  get  our  book- 
sellers to  lend  a  helping  hand. 

I  believe  the  people  of  Green  county  will  be  glad  to  have  a  law 
that  will  levy  a  State  tax  to  aid  in  supporting  the  public  schools. 
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I  wish,  too,  that  the  State  would  establish  the  township  system 
of  school  government.  We  might  then  get  one  much  more  sys- 
tematic. It  would  then  be  easy  to  have  and  maintain  a  uniform 
course  of  study  throughout  a  county. 


JACKSON  COUNTY. 

T.    P.    MARSH,  SUPJERINTENDENT. 

It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  some  progress 
in  the  schools  of  Jackson  county,  during  the  past  year. 

I.     Teachebs. 

The  class  of  persons  applying  for  certificates  was  much  better 
acquainted  with  the  duties  pertaining  to  teaching,  than  heretofore. 
There  has  been  manifested  an  earnest  desire,  on  the  pait  of  many 
of  the  best  teachers  of  the  county,  to  reach  a  higher  standard  of 
qualifications;  and  as  a  sure  result,  much  better  work  has  been  done 
in  the  school  room.  I  have  endeavored  to  raise  gradually  the  re- 
quired standard,  and  put  into  the  schools  only  such  as  were  capa- 
ble of  doing  good  work.  The  supply  is  not  equal  to  the  demand. 
The  best  teachers,  with  those  patrons  of  the  schools  who  take  a 
live  interest  in  educational  advancement,  gave  their  cordial  support 
to  all  measures  inaugurated  for  improvement.  Necessity  some- 
times compels  me  to  license  some  for  the  work,  who  show  a  lack  of 
those  qualifications  which  are  necessary  in  order  to  render  one 
eminently  successful  in  school  work.  In  other  branches  of  busi- 
ness, there  are  persons  who  are  qualified  for  their  duties,  and  they 
faithfully  and  effectively  perform  them;  while  others  are  making 
repeated  failures,  because  they  are  attempting  to  do  something 
they  are  totally  unqualified  to  do.  There  must  be  an  aptitude  for 
one's  business,  in  order  to  insure  entire  success.  Just  so  it  is  in 
teaching.  I  am  satisfied  there  are  many  teachers  who  could  do 
better  work,  if  thej'  only  had  the  proper  means  to  do  with,  such  as 
good  school  rooms,  properly  arranged  and  furnished  with  the  needed 
apparatus,  as  outline  maps,  globes,  charts,  and  plenty  of  blackboard. 
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II.     Text-Books. 

The  text-book  muddle  prevents   many  from  doing  as  thorough 

and  efficient   work  as  they  could,  were  there  a  nearer  approach  to 

uniformity  in  this  particular.     I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  there 

has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  this  direction  during  the  past 

year. 

III.     School  Buildings. 

There  have  been  two  new  buildings  erected  during  the  year,  and 
there  are  other  districts  contemplating  building  houses,  during  the 
coming  year.  Some  of  the  old  buildings  have  been  repaired,  yet 
truth  compels  me  to  say  that  some  of  the  school-houses  furnish  an 
unfavorable  commentary  upon  the  educational  indifference  that 
allows  the  school  work  to  be  retarded  for  the  want  of  better  build- 
ings. There  are  many  buildings  though,  which  conclusively  show 
that  the  spirit  of  progress  is  animating  the  patrons  of  the  country 
schools  of  Jackson  county. 

IV.     High  School. 

The  high  school  at  Black  River  Falls  has  never  been  more  effi- 
ciently managed,  nor  accomplished  more  thorough  work,  than  during 
the  year  ending  June  18th,  1880.  The  school  now  contains  a  very 
efficient  corps  of  teachers;  and,  I  think,  will  compare  with  the  best 
of  high  schools  in  this  part  of  the  State. 

V.     Normal  Institute. 

An  institute  was  held  at  Black  River  Falls,  from  August  SOth  to 
September  9th,  under  the  able  supervision  of  Prof.  J.  B.  Thayer, 
assisted  by  myself.  Fifty- one  members  were  enrolled;  the  a3i^erage 
daily  attendance  being  forty.  Hard  and  earnest  work  was  a  char- 
acteristic feature  of  the  session.  I  am  satisfied  that  much  good 
will  result  to  teachers  in  their  school  work,  from  the  many  hints 
relative  to  teaching,  given  by  Prof.  Thayer. 

VI.    Certificates. 

The  total  number  of  certificates  issued  during  the  year  ending 
August  3Ist,  is  one  hundred  and  forty;  three  first  grade,  twelve 
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second  grade,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  third  grade.  To 
ieffiiy-four  applicants  I  refused  to  grant  certificates,  because  they 
lacked  sufficient  lemtms^^  Examinations  were  held  at  three  dif- 
ferent places  in  the  county.  A  few^  ^i^ed  for  private  examina- 
tion. I  try  to  discourage  such  examinations  as  nsf^e^h  as  possible, 
as  I  think  it  better  to  do  so. 

VII.     School  Visitations. 

All  but  twelve  of  the  schools  were  visited  by  me  during  the  win- 
ter, and  all  but  one  during  the  summer.  I  have  endeavored  to 
visit  the  schools  twice  during  the  year,  but  in  some  instances  I 
could  not  do  so,  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  terms  and  the 
irregularity  of  commencing.  I  have  given  words  of  advice  where 
needed,  and  tried  to  stimulate  all  to  do  better  work  in  the  future. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  state  that  it  shall  be,  as  it  always  has 
been,  my  earnest  endeavor,  while  connected  with  the  schools,  to 
labor  for  their  success,  as  therein  lies  our  hopes  of  future  safety 
and  prosperity.  I  hope  to  receive  the  aid  and  hearty  co-operation 
of  school  boards  and  all  patrons  of  the  common  schools.  Very 
much  good  can  be  accomplished  by  the  people  becoming  thoroughly 
in  earnest,  and  taking  an  active  part  in  making  the  schools  better. 
School  boards  sometimes  need  to  be  reminded  of  their  duties.  I 
hope  the  time  will  soon  come  when  the  questions  asked  by  them  of 
teachers  will  be,  ''  what  are  your  qualifications;"  and  not,  "how 
cheap  will  you  teach  our  school." 


JUNEAU  COUNTY. 

W.  G.  SPENCE,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

I.    Teachers  and  Graded  Schools. 

Juneau  county,  according  to  the  report  just  furnished,  contains 
ninety-five  school-districts.  Each  of  five  of  these  districts  con- 
tains a  school  of  more  than  three  departments,  and  is  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  experienced  and  successful  teachers. 

The  village  of  Necedah  has  the  largest  enrollment  of  any  in  the 
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county.  The  sevea  teachers  employed  there  have  nearly  all  re- 
ceived a  normal  course  of  instruction.  Prof.  O,  N.  Wagley  and. 
Miss  Ada  Dann,  teachers  of  the  high  school,  are  graduates  of  the 
Whitewater  Normal. 

The  village  of  New  Libson,  in  its  early  settlement,  was  fortunate 
in  securing  citizens  deeply  interested  in  educational  matters.  The 
public  school  is  the  pride  of  the  village,  and  money  expended  for 
teachers'  wages  or  school  supplies,  is  considered  well  invested. 
Prof.  George  T.  Foster,  of  Beloit  College,  and  Miss  Dedie  S>  Beebe, 
of  the  State  University,  have  charge  of  the  high  school. 

The  village  of  Mauston  is  about  to  erect  a  new  school  building, 
which  will  compare  favorably  with  the  other  buildings  of  the  town. 
Messrs.  Edbrooke  and  Burnham,  architects,  of  Chicago,  have  pre- 
pared the  sketches.  The  Ruttan  Company,  Chicago,  furnish  the  sys- 
tem of  warming  and  ventilation;  and,  when  completed,  the  building 
and  school  will  have  few  equals  in  this  part  of  the  State.  Prof. 
John  A.  Anderson,  of  the  State  University,  class  of  '78,  is  principal 
of  the  high  school.  Necedah,  Mauston,  and  New  Lisbon  enroll 
each  about  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  pupils,  or  over  one  thou- 
sand in  all. 

The  village  of  Wonewoc  has  at  present  the  best  school  building 
in  the  county.  This  school,  which  has  three  departments  and  four 
teachers,  is  in  charge  of  Prof.  I.  A.  Sabin,  a  teacher  of  thirty  years' 
experience,  and  is  in  excellent  condition. 

The  village  of  Elroy  has  been  signally  favored,  during  the  past 
six  years,  with  a  Seminary  supported  by  the  United  Brethren  de- 
nomination, and  under  the  immediate  charge  of  Prof.  F.  M.  Wash- 
burn. The  village,  heretofore,  has  recognized  the  usefulness  of  the 
Seminary,  and  patronized  it  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  been 
allowed  to  usurp  the  place  of  a  high  school.  Prof.  Washburn  hav- 
ing left  for  another  field  of  labor,  the  people  in  favor  of  a  public 
school  have  seized  the  opportunity  and  organized  a  graded  school 
with  four  departments.  Prof.  Johnson,  a  graduate  of  the  Platte- 
vilie  Normal,  has  the  school  in  charge. 
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II.     Statistics. 

Of  the  116  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  this  county, 
26  hold  positions  in  the  graded  schools,  and  are  largely  graduates 
of  the  higher  institutions  of  the  State.  Most  of  them  are  teachers 
of  experience  and  ability,  and  one  must  go  far  to  find  better 
methods  or  more  thorough  instruction  than  is  imparted  in  these 
schools. 

We  wish  as  much  could  be  said  of  the  mixed  schools.  Some  of 
them,  indeed,  are  doing  good  work,  and  have  pleasant,  home-like 
rooms,  well-lighted  and  ventilated.  Some  have  patent  furniture,  a 
good  supply  of  blackboard  surface,  globes,  maps,  charts,  etc.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  of  the  districts  in  the  more  sparsely  settled 
sections  are  less  fortunate. 

III.  Examinations. 

We  have  raised  the  standard  of  qualifications  sufficiently  to  reduce 
the  number  of  teachers  to  125  —  nine  more  than  the  number  of 
different  departments  in  the  county. 

We  have  aimed  to  select  125  of  the  best  teachers  in  the  county, 
and  notice  that  these  are  not  forced  to  go  to  Minnesota  or  into 
other  counties  of  our  own  State,  to  find  employment. 

We  have  endeavored  to  make  candidates  realize  that  examina- 
tions mean  something,  that  a  certificate  is  a  record  of  proven  at- 
tainment. A  large  number  of  students  of  our  high  schools  are 
taking  their  examinations  in  second  and  first  grade  branches,  just 
as  regularly  as  they  do  their  finals;  and  we  have  reason  to  hope 
that,  during  the  coming  year,  we  shall  have  a  larger  number  of 
teachers,  holding  well-earned  first  grade  certificates,  than  ever  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  our  county. 

IV.  School-Houses. 

During  the  past  year,  I  sent  a  written  report  of  each  school  visit 
to  the  clerk  of  the  district,  giving  condition  of  the  school,  so  far 
as  any  good  could  be  accomplished  by  so  doing,  and  calling  attention 
to  the  condition  of  the  school  property.  Where  repairs  were  needed, 
where  curtains,  apparatus,  blackboard,  etc.,  were  wanting,  I  urged, 
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often  in  strong  terms,  that  these  be  supplied;  and  I  was  more  than 
pleased  with  the  results  in  this  direction. 

Many  hideous,  gloomy  rooms  were  cleaned  and  repaired,  curtains 
were  hung  at  the  windows,  pictures  were  brought  in  by  teacher  and 
pupils,  and  rooms  made  home-like,  cleanly,  comfortable. 

During  the  past  year,  three  new  houses  were  built,  additions  were 
made  to  several,  and  a  large  number  have  made  substantial  repairs. 

We  have  yet  a  number  of  houses  entirely  unfit  for  school  pur- 
poses. Local  district  quarrels,  disputes  regarding  the  site  of  the 
new  house,  and  petty  jealousies,  are  the  most  common  hinderanc^s. 

V.  The  Outlook. 

On  the  whole,  the  educational  outlook  in  Juneau  county  is  quite 
encouraging.  Wages  is  still  low,  but  the  return  of  good  times, 
better  qualification  on  the  part  of  teachers,  and  better  schools  have 
caused  the  market  price  of  such  service  to  look  up. 

We  have  a  county  teachers'  association  with  four  divisions, 
which  will  each  hold  meetings  regularly  during  the  winter  months. 

The  *' Course  of  Study  for  Country  Schools"  we  hope  to  see 
adopted  in  all  of  those  schools  this  winter;  and,  altogether,  we  see 
in  the  past  and  the  immediate  future  no  uncertain  signs  of  progress. 


LA  CROSSE  COQNTY. 

c.  s.  stockwell,  superintendent. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  third  annual  report. 

The  whole  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  the  county  (La 
Crosse  city  not  included),  is  4,60L  Whole  number  enrolled,  3,042. 
Whole  amount  expended  for  teachers'  salaries,  $15,232.90,  or  $3.31 
per  capita  of  school  population.  The  whole  expenditure  for  school 
purposes,  including  building  and  repairing,  furniture,  fuel,  and  in- 
cidentals, is  $20,636.72,  or  $4.48  per  capita. 

L     School  Visits. 

I  have  made,  during  the  year,  one  hundred  and  seventy-one 
school  visits,  devoting  usually  a  full   half  day  to  each  visit.     By 
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reason  of  the  sickness  of  the  teacher,  or  the  prevalence  of  diph- 
theria, closing  the  school  unexpectedly,  two  or  three  districts  have 
been  visited  but  once.  All  others  have  been  visited  at  least  once 
in  each  term,  and  many  of  them  much  more  frequently.  In  those 
districts  where  I  knew  the  teacher,  and  felt  satisfied  that  he  wa& 
doing  good  work,  I  have  made  my  visits  when  it  has  been  most 
convenient;  but  where  schools  were  in  charge  of  new  and  inex« 
perienced  teachers,  I  have  made  it  a  point  to  satisfy  myself  as 
early  in  the  terra  as  practicable  as  to  the  kind  and  character  of 
their  work. 

Monthly  reports  have  been  required  from  all  the  schools,  the 
teachers  being  supplied  with  printed  blanks  on  postal  cards.  I 
find  that  the  adoption  of  the  postal  card  report  insures  more  regu- 
larity in  the  reception,  as  out  of  the  whole  number  of  teachers  in 
the  county  only  two  failed  to  report  regularly. 

II.     Examinations. 

Ten  public  examinations  were  held,  at  which  two  hundred  and 
one  applicants  were  present;  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  of  these 
received  certificates,  viz.;  four  first  grade,  seventeen  second  grade, 
and  one  hundred  and  thirteen  third  grade.  As  the  schools  of  the 
county  employ  but  seventy-four  teachers,  there  has  been  no  scarcity, 
and  yet  the  supply  is  not  so  far  in  excess  of  the  demand  as  the 
figures  appear  to  indicate.  About  one-half  of  our  schools  are  still 
managed  on  the  '•  time  honored  "  plan  of  a  male  teacher  for  the 
winter  term  and  a  female  for  the  summer.  This  system  is  gradually 
growing  unpopular,  although  there  are  quite  a  number  of  districts 
that  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  a  change  of  teachers  involves  a 
loss  of  time;  and  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  few  dollars  in  the  way  of 
salary,  will  change  teachers  every  three  months.  My  observation 
leads  me  to  believe  that  each  of  those  changes  costs  the  district,  on 
the  average,  at  least  one-half  a  month's  salary,  as  it  takes  a  new 
teacher  about  that  time  to  get  matters  straightened  around  so  that 
he  can  do  effective  work.  The  adoption  of  a  uniform  course  of 
study,  with  careful  grading  and  an  intelligible  system  of  records, 
might,  to  a  certain  extent,  obviate  the  waste  of  time;  but  a  more 
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simple,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  better  remedy  is  within  the  reach  of 
every  school  board, —  that  is,  do  not  change.  If  a  teacher  is  suc- 
ceeding in  awakening  an  interest  in  study,  if  he  is  a  successful 
teacher,  it  is  poor  economy  to  exchange  his  services  for  those  of  a 
stranger,  even  if  a  dollar  or  two  be  saved  thereby. 

III.      SCHOOL'HOUSES   A^TD    GROUNDS. 

There  are  yet  a  few  poor  school-houses  in  the  county.  It  is  grat- 
ifying to  be  able  to  report  that  they  are  rapidly  disappearing. 
Three  new  buildings  have  been  erected  this  year,  and  at  least  ^ve 
new  ones  will  be  erected  the  coming  year. 

District  No.  3,  of  the  town  of  Washington,  has  built  a  very  ^ne 
stone  building  this  year,  30  by  42  feet  in  size,  well  supplied  with 
blackboard  surface,  and  is  a  credit  to  the  enterprise  and  intelligence 
of  the  district.  Quite  a  respectable  number  of  our  districts  have 
large,  roomy  playgrounds,  attached  to  their  school  buildings;  but, 
in  a  very  few  instances,  has  anything  been  done  in  the  way  of  orna- 
mentation or  improvement.  The  school  yard  devoid  of  shade,  the 
school  room  without  blinds  or  curtains  to  keep  out  the  intolerable 
heat  of  the  sun,  no  well  or  other  supply  of  water  without  going  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  to  a  neighboring  farm-house,  where,  perhaps,  the 
school-house  water  pail  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  a  welcome  vis- 
itor, is  it  surprising  that  the  child  looks  forward  to  the  close  of 
school  with  about  the  same  feeling  that  the  prisoner  does  to  the 
time  when  he  shall  regain  his  liberty? 

Indications  are,  however,  that  there  is  a  growing  interest  in  this 
matter,  and  1  confidently  expect  that  the  close  of  the  present  school 
year  will  see  a  much  less  number  of  barren,  unattractive  school 
yards. 

IV.      SCHOOL-DlSTJRICT    ReCOEDS. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  somewhat  faulty  system  of  book-keeping 
prevails  among  a  large  number  of  those  who  have  charge  of  school- 
district  records.  My  convictions  in  this  direction  come  from  this: 
The  balance  on  hand  for  August  31, 1879,  as  shown  by  the  report  of 
that  year,  was  in  the  aggregate  $4,275. 66^, 
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The  first  item  called  for  in  the  report  for  this  year,  is  balance  on 
hand  August  31,  1879;  and  in  this  year's  report,  the  same  balance 
that  was  reported  last  year  as  above,  is  reported  as  $5,455.27.  I 
confess  that  I  cannot  understand  it;  and  referring  to  the  several 
town  reports,  I  find  decrepancies  amounting  to  several  hundred 
dollars  in  some  cases,  and  in  nearly  every  case  the  amount  is  reported 
larger  this  year  than  last.  Going  "  behind  the  returns,"  and  mak- 
ing a  comparison  between  the  district  reports,  I  find  thirty-two  of 
them  return  an  amount  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  dif- 
fering from  the  amount  on  hand  at  the  end  of  last  year. 

That  this  comes  from  errors  or  carelessness  is  quite  evident,  as  in 
nearly  every  case  the  balance  is  increased.  In  some  instances  it 
varies  by  only  a  few  cents;  in  others,  by  one  or  two  hundred  dol- 
lars. Can  not  some  system  of  book-keeping  be  devised,  that  will 
help  this  matter? 

V.     Blackboards  and  Apparatus. 

Nearly  every  school  room  in  the  county  is  supplied  with  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  a  blackboard;  yet  in  yqvj  many  of  them  the 
blackboard  surface  is  very  small, —  indeed,  not  more  than  one-third 
can  be  said  to  be  well  supplied.  About  one-half  are  supplied  with 
globes  and  outline  maps.  Webster's  Dictionary  is,  of  course, 
found  in  every  school  room. 

VI.     Supply  of  Teachers. 

As  before  stated,  I  have  examined  20L  applicants  for  teachers' 
certificates;  sixty-seven  failed  to  reach  the  required  standard  (sev- 
enty per  cent.),  and  were  refused  certificates.  It  has  been  my  aim 
to  keep  the  standard  as  high  as  possible,  and  supply  the  schools. 
Until  the  present,  there  has  been  an  oversupply  of  teachers  for  our 
winter  schools;  but  this  fall,  so  far,  the  supply  is  not  equal  to  the 
demand.  The  short  supply  is  due  to  other  causes  than  rigid  exam- 
inations. There  has  been  a  considerable  "  exodus  "  of  teachers,  in 
the  direction  of  Colorado  and  Dakota,  since  last  winter,  and  their 
places  have  not  been  filled.  The  result  has  been  a  slight  increase 
in  teachers'  wages,  and  a  lively  demand  for  teachers. 
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VII.     Teachers'  Institute. 

Two  institutes  have  been  held;  one  at  Bangor,  in  March,  at- 
tended by  fifty-nine  teachers;  and  one  of  the  regular  series,  ap- 
pointed by  the  State,  at  West  Salem,  in  September,  at  which  the 
enrollment  reached  fifty-two.  At  each  of  these,  the  interest  in  the 
school  work  and  mathods  manifested  by  those  in  attendance  was 
very  gratifying  to  those  in  charge  of  the  work.  These  institutes, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  attendance  was  not  as  large  as 
usual  in  September,  are  growing  in  favor  with  our  teachers,  a  ma- 
jority of  whom  realize  that  they  are  worth  more  to  them  than  any 
other  means  of  instruction  within  their  reach. 

VIII.     Teachers'  Association. 

The  La  Crosse  County  Teachers'  Association  still  lives,  and,  dur- 
ing the  past  winter,  held  regular  meetings.  The  interest  in  these 
meetings  is  confined  to  about  twenty;  but  these  realizing  the  good 
work  it  is  doing,  are  not  faint-hearted,  and  are  determined  that  the 
Association  shall  live;  that  its  influence  for  good  on  our  public 
schools  shall  not  be  permitted  to  wane.  The  Association  has  ac- 
cumulated a  library  of  about  fifty  volumes  of  professional  works, 
and  if  it  shall  accomplish  nothing  but  this — the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  Teachers'  Library  in  the  county  —  its  efi^orts  will 
not  have  been  in  vain. 

IX.     Educational   Journals. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  our  teachers  are  readers  of  educational  jour- 
nals. The  practical  aids  in  the  preparation  for  the  arduous  duties 
of  the  school  room,  are  fully  appreciated. 

X.  Conclusion. 
Though  there  has  been  no  marvelous  improvement  in  our  public 
schools,  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  schools  of  La  Crosse  county  have 
made  creditable  and  substantial  progress  during  the  past  year. 
The  majority  of  our  people  are  earnest  and  liberal  in  their  support, 
and,  with  a  healthy  public  sentiment  to  back  them,  their  future  is 
full  of  promise. 
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LA  FAYETTE  COUNTY. 

C.  G.  THOMAS,    SUPERIJS-TENDENT. 

Two  well-arranged  school-houses  have  been  built  during  the 
year,  and  several  old  ones  reseated  with  patent  desks.  A  general 
improvement  is  observed  in  most  of  the  buildings  and  grounds. 
The  high  school  at  Darlington  has  been  provided  with  a  new  fur- 
nace. 

The  demand  for  teachers  holding  the  higher  grade  of  certificates, 
has  been  greater  this  year  than  ever  before.  I  have  been  raising 
the  standard  of  certificates  every  year  that  I  have  been  in  office, 
and  I  find  that  the  teachers  are  doing  better  work.  Whenever  I 
find  that  the  teachers  as  a  class  are  deficient  in  any  one  branch,  at 
the  next  two  examinations,  I  furnish  a  thorough  test  in  that  branch. 
When  I  first  came  into  office,  I  found  that,  as  a  general  thing, 
teachers  were  not  posted  in  orthoepy,  and  in  this  study  they  have 
improved  much.  As  a  general  thing,  most  of  the  teachers  are  try- 
ing to  improve  in  school  work.  The  institute  was  fairly  attended, 
but  not  as  well  as  it  should  have  been;  but  I  think  by  next  year 
that  the  attendance  will  be  a  third  larger. 

In  marking  teachers  in  theory  and  art,  I  take  into  consideration 
the  work  performed  in  the  school  room  during  my  visits,  as  I  then 
always  mark  teachers  on  order  and  manner  of  conducting  classes. 

I  am  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  school  boards,  as  this  year 
quite  a  number  of  them  have  come  to  me  to  ask  advice  in  hiring 
teachers,  as  regards  their  qualifications.  I  find  that  the  people  of 
the  county  like  to  have  the  superintendent  visit  their  schools,  if 
they  themselves  do  not  ever  visit  them;  and  I  have  urged  it  upon 
school  boards,  that  it  was  their  duty  to  visit  the  schools,  to  see  for 
themselves  the  work  performed  there,  and  not  to  depend  upon  the 
children  for  their  information. 

My  report  is  as  near  correct  as  I  could  make  it  from  the  town 
clerks'  reports,  and  from  my  own  knowledge  of  the  schools. 

In  closing,  I  would  say  that  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  report  a  very  perceptible  progress  in  the  condition  of  the  schools, , 
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and  in  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers.  In  many  districts,  the 
work  is  not  such  as  ought  to  be  demanded;  yet  I  can  see  consid- 
erable improvement,  and  an  increasing  demand  for  better  teachers. 


MARATHON  COUNTY. 

THOS.  GREENE,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Hon.  W.  C.  Whitford,  State  Superintendent: 

Dear  Sir  —  A  few  days  since  I  forwarded  to  you  my  annual 
report. 

In  addition,  I  have  the  pleasure  in  saying  that  a  very  general 
interest  is  felt  at  present  in  our  schools.  There  is  a  great  demand 
for  competent  teachers,  who  are  willing  to  work  for  their  wages. 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  teachers  of  this  county  are 
trying  to  improve  themselves;  and  that  they  realize  the  demands 
which  the  school  laws  have  upon  them,  and  are  determined,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  obey  them.  Proof  of  their  sincerity  was  given  me 
at  the  examinations.  Nearly  all  have  been  successful  in  raising 
their  standing. 

Our  institute  held  in  Wausau,  the  first  week  in  September,  was 
not  well  attended.  Out  of  102  teachery  licensed  during  the  year, 
9  males  and  40  females  only  attended  the  institute. 

In  reference  to  holding  institutes,  the  law  ought  to  be  amended 
so  as  to  compel  teachers  to  attend. 


MARQUETTE  COUNTY. 

R.  G.  O'cONNOR,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Each  recurring  school  year  develops  some  progress  in  the  cause 
of  education.  When  we  compare  the  present  with  the  former  time, 
we  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  we  live  in  a  land  of  schools,  as  well 
as  in  a  land  of  bibles.  The  school  system  of  our  State  rests  upon  a 
firm  basis.  It  takes  hold  of  the  mind  and  the  heart  of  the  people, 
and  sways  an  influence  beneficent  in  its  results,  that  grows  broader 
and  deeper  each  passing  year.     The  condition  of  schools  in  this 
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county,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  encouraging.  In  many  localities  there 
is  a  marked  improvement,  while  in  others  there  is  yet  a  want  of 
that  interest  necessary  to  improvement,  and  which  should  charac- 
terize an  intelligent  people. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  advancement  made  in  the  great  cause  of 
educating  our  children,  physically,  morally,  and  intellectually,  for 
which  our  hearts  rejoice,  there  is  yet  indifference  and  ignorance 
rearing  their  repulsive  forms  here  and  there,  in  our  midsts,  for 
which  we  mourn;  but  not  without  hope,  for  the  growing  sentiment 
of  the  people  in  favor  of  all  right  objects  is  gradually  overcoming 
every  obstacle  in  its  onward  march.  But  thanks  to  a  progressive 
age,  light  steadily  comes  in;  virtue  and  intelligence  ultimately  will 
be  the  common  inheritance  of  all  people.  The  want  of  a  liberal 
patronage  in  behalf  of  some  schools  in  this  county,  is  seen  in  dilap- 
idated school-houses,  the  use  of  roads  for  playgrounds,  the  hiring 
of  cheap  teachers,  the  grumbling  at  every  tax,  finding  fault  with 
teachers  at  imaginary  wrongs,  and  irregular  attendance  or  non- 
attendance  of  pupils,  which,  in  spite  of  our  compulsory  Jaw,  we 
find  several  hundreds  of  the  required  school  age  in  the  county,  who 
have  not  attended  school. 

The  number  of  school-districts  under  my  supervision,  the  school- 
houses  of  which  are  in  this  county,  is  fifty -nine.  All  these  dis- 
tricts have  maintained  school  five  or  more  months,  employing 
seventy-four  different  teachers.  The  whole  number  of  children  of 
school  age  in  the  county,  is  three  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fifty-four,  of  v/hich  number  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seven 
are  males,  and  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-seven  are 
females.  The  whole  number  reported  as  attending  school,  during 
the  year,  is  2,379.  The  average  wages  per  month  for  male  teach- 
ers was  $27.50;  for  female,  $17.37. 

In  the  town  of  Newton,  two  new  school-houses  have  been  built  this 
year,  and  one  new  district  organized.  Ssveral  other  districts  are 
preparing  to  build  the  coming  summer,  while  in  other  districts 
there  would  have  been  appropriations  made  for  building  this  fall, 
were  it  not  for  being  voted  down  by  men  whose  children  had  grown 
up,  and  by  others  who  care  nothing  for  the  education  of  the  rising^ 
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generation ;  and  these  would  not  pay  one  dollar  for  school  purposes, 
were  they  not  obliged  to  by  law. 

Five  candidates  from  this  county  have  been  recommended  for 
admission  to  the  Normal  Schools.  We  trust  that  right  material  has 
been  selected,  and  that  they  will  return  to  us  the  fruits  of  their 
labor,  such  as  will  prove  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  they  have 
attended. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  teachers,  with  few  excep- 
tions, have  labored  hard  and  faithfully,  and  have  done  their  work  well. 
As  a  rule,  the  teachers  of  this  county  are  putting  forth  every 
effort  to  excel,  not  only  in  literary  acquirements,  but  also  in  the 
best  methods  of  giving  instruction.  Many  yet  fail  in  securing 
good  order,  though  in  this  respect  there  is  much  improvement.  We 
have  a  few  teachers  who  are  too  old  to  teach,  but  a  vary  large  share 
are  much  too  young.  It  is  strange  that  so  many  people  have  an 
idea  that  a  young  boy  or  girl,  some  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  old, 
can  take  charge  of  a  school  of  large  scholars  and  control  them 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  board.  We  find  in  many  districts 
that  even  old,  experienced  teachers  cannot  even  do  this  when  the 
people  of  the  districts  are  indifferent  toward  the  teacher. 

An  institute  was  held  at  MDntello,  coonmencing  September  6, 
and  lasting  ten  days.  Eighty-nine  members  were  enrolled;  the 
average  daily  attendance  was  77.  Hard  work  was  a  characteristic 
feature  of  the  session.  There  was  no  hedging  on  the  part  of  the 
conductors  in  charge,  Profs.  C.  A.  Barlew  and  J.  H.  Gould;  and  no 
teacher  was  allowed  to  shirk  his  duty.  The  discipline  maintained 
was  nearly  perfect.  The  conductors  required,  and,  by  the  charac- 
ter of  their  work,  commanded,  the  closest  attention.  The  teachers 
who  deprecate  communication  in  school,  were  thus  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  illustrate  by  example  the  advantage  of  their  theory. 
The  papers  written  at  the  examination  which  took  place  after  the 
institute,  by  those  who  attended,  were  far  better  than  the  ones 
written  by  those  who  did  not  attend  the  institute.  State  Superin- 
tendent Whitford  was  present  during  the  last  week,  and  lectured 
to  a  large  and  appreciative  audience.  We  earnestly  hope  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  having  him  with  us  again  at  our  next  institute. 
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I  have  issued,  during  the  year,  101  certificates  of  all  grades,  viz.: 
Three  of  the  first  grade,  seven  of  the  second  grade,  and  91  of  the 
third  grade;  of  which  12  were  to  males,  and  89  to  females.  A 
number  of  six  months'  certificates  were  issued  at  the  spring  exam- 
ination, mostly  to  those  who  had  never  taught.  The  most  common 
defects  noticed  in  teaching  are  hearing  a  recitation  instead  of  con- 
ducting the  same;  failing  to  commend  when  commendation  is  due; 
exhibiting  unnecessary  authority,  thereby  provoking  children  to 
wrath;  asking  questions  in  such  a  manner  that  no  thought  is  re- 
quired in  the  answer;  and,  perhaps,  if  the  answer  does  not  come 
up  to  the  standard  required  by  the  teacher,  a  "  blockhead"  is  the 
first  word  that  comes  from  the  teacher,  or  perhaps  something 
worse;  preparing  a  recitation  to  be  recited  when  visitors  are  pres- 
ent; a  neglect  to  impress  upon  the  children  the  fact  that,  in  a  few 
years,  they  will  cease  to  be  children;  that  they  will  want  to  use  the 
lessons  which  they  are  now  reciting;  that  the  responsibilities  of 
life  must  be  met,  iand  that  mental  discipline  is  indispensable  to 
complete  success  in  any  pursuit. 

Thankful  for  the  prosperity  of  the  past  year,  and  hoping  we  may, 
by  our  efforts,  merit  a  still  greater  degree  of  the  same  in  the  year 
before  us,  is  the  wish  of  the  teachers  of  Marquette  county. 


MILWxlUKEE  COUNTY"  — FIRST  DISTRICT. 

JAS.    A.    EUAN",    SUPERINTENDENT. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged,  in  this  report,  to  say  that  the  public  in 
this  portion  of  Milwaukee  county  do  not  take  an  active  interest  in 
educational  matters;  only  a  few  of  the  school  officers  manifest  any 
anxiety  to  secure  active  and  competent  teachers.  They  refuse  to 
pay  sufficient  wages  to  secure  teachers  of  the  required  ability,  and 
thus  our  best  teachers  seek  employment  elsewhere.  Yet  there  is 
some  hope  that  the  people  may  be  aroused  from  their  present 
lethargy,  for  the  average  attendance  of  the  children  is  68  per  cent. 

The  number  of  applicants  for  certificates,  during  the  past  year, 
has  been  sixty-five.     Of  these,  fifty-two  received  certificates,  eleven 
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of  the  second,  and  forty-one  of  the  third  ^rade.  I  have  refused  to 
grant  any  limited  certificates,  for  I  consider  that,  no  matter  how 
well  a  person  may  be  able  to  communicate  his  knowledge,  fee  43an- 
not  be  a  successful  teacher  unless  he  has  the  required  learning. 

One  school-house  has  been  built  of  frame,  veneered  with  brick, 
in  the  town  of  Oak  Creek,  and  it  will  comfortably  accommodate 
fifty  scholars. 

An  institute  of  one  week's  duration  was  held  at  Hale's  Corners, 
beginning  October  4th.  It  was  very  ably  and  interestingly  con- 
ducted by  Prof.  Albert  Salisbury.  The  attendance  was  large  in 
comparison  to  that  of  former  years,  there  being  a  daily  attendance 
of  twenty-two. 

The  number  of  school-houses  in  the  district  is  35.  The  number 
of  teachers  required  to  teach  is  44. 

During  the  past  year,  I  made  two  visits  to  each  school,  and 
found  to  my  joy  that  the  teachers  showed  great  zeal  for  the 
advancement  of  their  pupils.  But  the  best  efforts  were  only  in  the 
districts  which  are  supported  by  the  parents  of  the  children  or  by 
the  district  officers,  who  visit  the  schools. 


MONROE   C0UNT7. 

A.    F.    BRA-NDT,    SUPERIXTENDEN^T. 

I.     G-E^TERAL  Statistics. 

The  census  of  August  31,  1880,  shows  8,243  children  of  school 
age,  which  is  71  more  than  was  reported  last  year. 

The  total  number  who  have  attended  school,  during  the  year,  is 
5,756,  which  is  98  less  than  last  year. 

The  number  of  days  school  has'been  taught  is  20,463. 

The  number  of  schools  in  the  county  is  127;  of  this  number,  two 
are  high  schools  and  five  are  graded  schools. 

The  number  of  teachers  required  to  teach  the  schools  is  144. 

The  number  of  different  teachers  employed  is  223. 

Highest  wages  paid  to  teacher  of  high  school,  per  month,  is  |120. 
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Hip^hest  wages  paid  to  teacher  of  common  school,  per  month, 
is  $50. 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  teacher  of  common  school,  per  month,  is  $15. 

The  average  wages,  per  month,  of  male  teachers  is  $34.96,  90 
cents  more  than  last  year. 

The  average  wages  per  month  of  female  teachers  is  $20.73,  $1.38 
less  than  last  year. 

The  number  of  districts  which  have  adopted  a  list  of  text  books 
is  68. 

II.    Institute. 

An  institute  of  two  weaks'  duration  was  held  at  Sparta,  com^ 
mencing  March  29th.  Prof.  A.  J.  Hutton  conducted  the  institute. 
The  teachers,  120  in  number,  were  highly  pleased  with  the  work 
done  by  Prof.  Hutton.  On  the  evening  of  the  last  day  of  the 
institute,  Superintendent  Whitford  delivered  us  an  able  and  inter- 
esting address. 

III.     Examinations. 

* 

During  the  year,  343  applicants  were  examined,  and  x?58  licensed. 
Of  tbis  number,  three  received  first  grade,  24  second  grade,  and 
231  third  grade  certificates.  Of  those  receiving  third  grade  cer- 
tificates, 63  received  certificates  at  both  the  Fall  and  Spring  exam- 
inations. 

IV.     Visitations. 

Since  January  1st,  I  have  made  170  visits.  During  these  visits, 
I  closely  examined  the  work  done  by  the  teacher  and  the  pupil, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  I  found  the  schools,  with  few 
exceptions,  in  good  working  order. 


OUTAGAMIE  COUNTY. 

J.  A.  leith,  superintendent. 

I  have  not  yet  been  one  year  in  office,  and  consequently  cannot 
give  that  information  which  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  give  next 
year;  and,  as  my  time  is  limited,  my  special  report  this  year  must 
be  brief. 
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I.     Visitations. 

Last  winter,  I  was  unable  to  visit  all  the  schools.  At  my  first 
visit  it  required  more  time  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  schools; 
and  as  the  longest  session  of  these  was  but  four  months,  a  few  were 
closed  before  I  could  make  the  circuit.  But  I  began  in  the  sum- 
mer where  I  left  off  in  the  winter,  and  have  visited  about  all  the 
schools  twice.  In  my  visits  throughout  the  county,  I  have  been 
hospitably  received  and  find  a  great  many  warm  supporters^  of 
education.  The  growing  sentiment  of  the  people  seems  to  be, 
"  Give  us  good  teachers.     Let  us  have  better  schools." 

II.     Institute. 

A  pleasant  and  profitable  institute  was  held  in  the  city  of  Ap- 
pleton,  the  first  week  of  September,  1880,  conducted  by  Supt,  B. 
R.  Grogan,  assisted  by  Prof.  R.  H.  Schmidt,  with  an  enrollment  of 
seventy-one  active  members.  Hard  work  was  the  characteristic 
feature  of  the  session,  both  on  the  part  of  the  conductors  and  the 
members.  The  instruction,  although  primary,  was  no  less  thorough 
and  practical,  such  as  can  be  applied  to  the  every-day  work  in  the 
school  room.  Supt.  B.  R,  Grogan  and  Prof.  R.H.  Schmidt  are  able 
conductors,  and  have  the  well  wishes  of  the  teachers  who  have 
attended  their  institute. 

III.     Visitation  by  Patkons. 

Schools  are  not  visited  as  they  should  be.  They  ought  to  be 
visited  by  the  parents  at  least  twice  a  term,  to  ascertain  the  im- 
provement made  by  the  pupils.  This  would  encourage  both  scholar 
and  teacher,  and  would  otherwise  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
school. 

IV.     Examinations. 

Since  I  have  filled  this  position,  265  have  been  examined.  Of 
these,  2  have  received  first,  2  second,  55  third  grade  certificates, 
and  about  60  limited.  Of  those  holding  limited  certificates,  a  por- 
tion, I  am  afraid,  will  make  poor  teachers  on  account  of  their  lack 
of  education.  I  have  given  but  four  permits,  and  these  were 
granted  on  the  petition  of  the  entire  district.     Under  no  other  cir- 
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cumstance  are  they  ^-Iven.  It  requires  113  teachers  to  fill  all  the 
schools.  There  were  not  enough  certificates  granted  at  the  last 
regular  examination  to  fill  all  the  schools,  even  with  those  given 
last  spring.  Consequently,  I  was  obliged  to  call  a  supplementary 
examinatioa^  and  supply  the  demand.  We  have  two  good  schools 
in  the  city  of  Appleton  for  preparing  parties  to  teach,  namely, 
Lawrence  University  and  the  High  School.  I  am  in  hopes  that 
those  holding  limited  certificates  will  take  advantage  of  circum- 
stances and  become  better  equipped  for  th<&  business  in  which  they 
desire  to  be  engaged.  The  time  is  npt  far  disfeaat  when  a  limited 
certificate  in  Oatagamie  county  will  play  but  a  smalt  part  in  the 
instruction  of  our  schools,  no  matter  who  is  superintendent;;  and 
the  sooner  this  can  be  brought  about,  the  better  it  will  be  for  th% 
schools. 

y.     School  Teems. 

I  notice  that  the  school  terms  in  many  districts  of  the  county 
are  so  arranged  as  to  have  their  vacation  occur  through  the  sultry 
weather  of  July  and  August.  This  is  quite  commendable,  and  I 
hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  every  district  in  the  county 
will  economise  the  expenditure  of  the  public  school  fund,  and  so 
arrange  the  school  terms  that  school  will  be  taught  only  at  such 
times  as  will  best  accommodate  the  inhabitants  of  the  district;  and 
so  avoid  the  most  unfavorable  part  of  all  the  year,  July  and  August. 

YI.     Conclusion. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  a  great  amount  of  good  can  be  ac- 
complished for  our  schools  by  the  co-operation  of  the  school  officers, 
teachers,  and  superintendent.  Without  this  co-operation,  progress 
will  be  slow  and  uphill  work.  Just  as  long  as  school  officers  will 
insist  upon  employing  inferior  teachers,  because  they  can  be  ob- 
tained for  a  dollar  or  two  a  month  less,  or  because  they  have  friends 
or  relatives  in  the  district,  and  just  as  long  as  teachers  will  insist 
upon  imposing  themselves  upon  the  people  before  they  are  quali- 
fied, and  superintendents  will  license  them  for  fear  of  losing  their 
patronage,  just  so  long  will  our  schools  suffer  in  consequence.    Can 
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we  expect  honesty  and  justice  from  our  representatives  of  honor  and 
trust,  if  we,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  will  perpetrate  fraud  and  injus- 
tice even  upon  our  own  children?  This  county,  with  its  healthy 
climate,  productive  soil,  its  manufactures,  and  inexhaustible  water 
powers,  will  soon  be  second  to  none  in  the  State.  But  I  fear  it 
will  require  some  tims  before  we  can  say  as  much  of  our  schools; 
and  to  advance  our  schools  with  equal  pace,  it  will  require  a  vast 
amount  of  labor,  hard,  earnest,  honest  labor  on  the  part  of  teachers, 
officers,  superintendents,  and  all  others  concerned. 


OZAUKKE  COUNTY. 

WM.  F.  SCOTT,  SUrERINTENDENT. 

Hon.  W.  C.  WiiiTFOKD,  State  Superintendent: 

Dear  Sir  —  In  addition  to  the  statistical  report  which  I  sent 
you  a  few  days  since,  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  transmitting  to 
you  the  following  special  report  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
schools  of  this  county,  and  of  the  work  done  since  January  1st, 
when  I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  this  office. 

I.     Statistics. 

Cash  va'ue  of  all  school-houses.. $38,825  00 

Cash  value  of  all  school  sites 4,608  00 

Total  amount  paid  out  during  the  3^ear 22,406  71 

Average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month  41  00 

Average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  month 21  59 

Highest  wages  paid  per  month 122  28 

Number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  20  years ....  6,565 

Number  of  children  who  have  attended  the  public  schools 3, 298 

Number  of  school-houses  in  the  county 60 

Number  of  teachers  required  to  teach  the  schools 70 

Number  of  districts  which  have  adopted  a  list  of  textbooks. ...  36 

Number  of  visits  made  by  superintendent 114 

In  these  statistics,  I  observe  with  much  surprise  and  regret  that 
more  than  forty-nine  per  cent.,  about  one-half,  of  the  children  of 
school  age  in  this  county,  were  not  in  attendance  upon  the  public 
schools,  during  the  past  year.  The  number  of  children  who  at- 
tended private  schools  is  comparatively  very  small.     At  present,   I 
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have  no  accurate  means  of  determining  their  number.  I  believe 
that  this  number  is  considerably  less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty  years.  It 
is  then,  from  these  facts,  very  evident  that  about  two-fifths  of  our 
youths  are  approaching  maturity  in  ignorance,  in  idleness,  without 
that  training  which  prepares  them  for  the  intelligent  discharge  of 
the  many  incumbent  duties  of  later  life.  I  know  no  valid  reason 
for  continuing  this  sad  condition  of  our  educational  affairs.  "When 
we  consider  the  great  sum  of  money  which  is  annually  expended 
for  purposes  of  education,  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  only 
three-fifths  of  the  children  of  the  State  are  directly  benefitted 
thereby,  it  would  seem  that  prompt,  decisive,  and  effectual  reme- 
dies were  imperatively  called  for.  We  have,  it  is  true,  a  compul- 
sory school  law;  but  that  law,  in  consequence  of  its  numberless 
provisions,  is  almost  necessarily  nominal  in  this  county.  I  believe 
it  is  the  same  in  other  counties.  I  have  yet  to  learn  of  the  first 
case  of  prosecution  under  the  law.  School  officers  seem  unwill- 
ing to  enfore  it,  principally  because  the  law  provides  for  the  de- 
fendant so  many  avenues  of  escape.  To  me  that  law  seems  utterly 
inadequate,  and  will  be  productive  of  very  little  good,  unless  it  be 
to  pave  the  way  for  something  better, 

II.     Institute. 

Our  institute  this  year  was  in  every  respect  a  decided  success. 
It  was  conducted  by  Supt.  Edward  McLoughlin,  of  Fond  du  Lac 
county,  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  present  require- 
ments of  our  district  schools.  His  clear,  courteous,  and  persuasive 
manner  of  conducting  the  exercises,  soon  obtained  for  him  the  en- 
tire confidence  and  esteem  of  the  teachers.  A  spirit  of  earnest 
work  prevailed  throughout,  and  the  best  of  results  were  obtained. 
The  teachers  went  away  with  broader  and  higher  conceptions  of 
their  work,  and  deeper  and  clearer  insight  into  the  various  meth- 
ods of  instruction  and  school  management. 

The  number  of  teachers  enrolled  was  fifty-five,  of  whom  forty- 
nine  had  experince  in  teaching.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  those  who  at- 
tended are  now  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  schools  of  this  county. 
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III.     Examinations. 

Since  January  1st,  I  have  examined  73  teachers.  Of  this  num- 
ber, three  received  certificates  of  the  first  grade,  six  of  the  second 
grade,  and  42  of  the  third  grade.  To  others,  18  in  number,  whose 
standing,  as  determined  by  the  examination,  was  below  that  re- 
quired for  a  third  grade,  I  issued  limited  certificates  or  permits. 
In  the  greater  part  of  the  work  of  examining^  applicants,  I  have 
followed  the  written  method.  I  used  carefully  prepared  questions, 
in  which  I  endeavored  to  embody  principles  rather  than  facts  or 
puzzles;  and  written  answers  were  required.  The  written  method, 
I  believe,  more  accurately  and  thoroughly  determines  the  attain- 
ments of  the  applicant  in  the  several  branches. 

Following  the  examination,  I  addressed  a  circular  to  the  school 
officers,  informing  them  of  the  names  of  the  well-qualified  teach- 
ers, and  urging  them  to  secure  the  services  of  such  teachers  for 
work  in  their  schools,  during  the  coming  year.  Our  experience 
thus  far  in  the  work  of  the  examinations,  has  not  been  altogether 
pleasant.  Nearly  all  of  those  who  received  "  permits  "  this  fall, 
held,  heretofore,  third  grade  certificates;  and  a  few  of  those  who 
barely  passed  the  standard  required  for  a  third  grade,  formerly  held 
second  grade.  There  is,  therefore,  since  the  last  examination, 
considerable  disafiPection  among  a  number  of  teachers  and  their 
immediate  friends.  In  this  we  clearly  see  the  utility  and  wisdom 
of  the  measure  proposed  by  you  a  short  time  since,  providing  each 
county  superintendent  with  two  assistant  examiners.  The  results 
of  each  examination,  as  then  ascertained  and  published,  would  be 
immediately  acquiesced  in  by  the  relatives  and  friends  of  those 
who  are  refused  certificates,  and  would,  moreover,  be  accepted 
with  a  much  greater  degree  of  confidence  by  the  public  in  general. 
The  measure  is  a  wise  one.  If  it  is  enacted  into  a  law,  as  wa  hope 
it  will  be  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  it  will  result  in 
much  good  to  the  cause  of  the  public  schools. 

IV.     Visitations. 
Since  entering  upon  the  duties  of  this  office,  I  have  visited  all 
the  schools  in  the  county  once,  the  majority  of  them  twice,  and  a 
5  — St.  Sup. 
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few  of  them  three  times.  It  was  my  intention  to  visit  each  school 
twice  at  least,  but  through  the  early  closure  of  some  of  them,  I 
failed  to  do  so.  Much  the  larger  number  of  districts  in  this  county 
have  no  summer  term.  They  have  but  one  term  a  year,  consisting 
usually  of  seven  or  eight  months,  which  commences  early  in  the 
fall  and  closes  in  the  spring. 

The  greater  part  of  the  work  of  school  visitation  must,  therefore, 
be  done  in  the  winter  or  not  at  all;  and  when  the  winter  is  open, 
as  was  last  winter,  with  extremely  muddy  roads,  this  work  becomes 
very  laborious. 

I  do  not  lightly  estimate  the  work  of  school  visitation.  I  con- 
sider it,  rather,  the  greatest  factor  for  promoting  the  progress  of 
our  public  schools;  and  these  visits  should  be  made,  not  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  spending  an  hour  or  two  in  the  school,  but  to 
criticise  all  pertaining  to  the  workings  of  the  school,  to  examine 
the  pupils,  and  note  their  progress,  to  give  credit  and  encourage- 
ment where  it  is  due,  not  omitting  censure  when  deserved.  It 
also  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  superintendent  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  the  earnest,  faithful,  and  efficient  teach- 
ers, whom  he  may  select  for  more  difficult  and  more  lucrative  sit- 
uations. 

V.    Teachers'  Association. 

Our  teachers'  association  was  organized  in  September,  1877,  and 
since  that  time,  has  held  its  regular  sessions  upon  the  last  Saturday 
of  each  month,  with  the  exceptions  of  the  months  of  July  and  Au- 
gust, when  vacations  have  been  taken.  The  sessions  of  the  asso- 
ciation have  been,  in  general,  pretty  well  attended  by  teachers  and 
patrons.  During  the  first  year,  the  exercises  of  each  session  con- 
sisted mainly  of  music,  essays,  declamations,  select  readings,  and 
debates.  At  the  first  session  of  the  second  year,  a  new  feature, 
class  exercises,  was  introduced.  These  class  exercises  have  since 
been  continued  with  excellent  results.  They  have  been  very  sug- 
gestive of  methods  of  study  and  of  the  presentation  of  thought, 
and  have  aided  many  of  the  teachers  in  their  efforts  to  improve 
their  knowledge  of  several  branches. 

The  association  owns  a  library  of  120  volumes,  in  which  there 
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are  many  excellent  works  for  teachers  —  such  as  those  written  by 
Page,  Northend,  Holbrook,  Phelps,  Wickersham,  and  others,  and 
many  well-selected  works  on  biography,  poetry,  and  history.  Our 
library  has  accomplished  much  good  for  the  cause  of  education  in 
this  county.  It  has,  we  believe,  materially  increased  the  member- 
ship of  the  association  and  the  attendance  of  each  session. 

YI.     Teachers  —  Schools. 

The  large  majority  of  the  teachers  in  this  county  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  cause  of  education.  They  are  earnest,  faith'fuTy 
and  efficient  workers,  who  realize  the  importance  of  their  positions^ 
and  their  responsibility,  and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  their  labors 
are  fully  appreciated  by  the  people  of  the  districts  in  which  they 
labor. 

Quite  a  number  of  our  teachers  were  prepared  for  the  work  in 
the  academies  and  normal  schools  of  Europe,  and  have  in  the  ful- 
lest sense  of  the  term,  made  teaching  their  "  life  work."  Several 
of  them  have  taught  more  than  twenty-five  years,  and  the  greater 
part  of  that  time  in  the  public  schools  of  this  county.  On  visiting 
the  schools  taught  by  these  teachers,  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  ob- 
serve how  quietly,  thoughtfully,  and  effectually  they  pursued  their 
labors,  although  their  manner  of  presenting  thought  and  develop- 
ing ideas  partook  of  a  foreign  cast. 

In  our  teaching  force  here,  as  elsewhere,  there  are  some  who 
seem  to  be  mere  creatures  of  salary,  without  love  or  respect  for  the 
work,  without  an  interest  in  the  future  well-being  of  their  pupils. 
They  are,  as  a  class,  possessed  of  little  or  no  intellectual  qualifica- 
tion for  the  work  of  teaching.  We  consider  it  our  duty  to  elimi- 
nate them  from  the  schools  as  soon  as  possible.  By  informing  the 
school  officers,  who  were  well-qualified  teachers  and  who  were  not, 
and  urging  them  to  employ  only  well-qualified  teachers,  I  have 
freed  the  schools  of  several  of  this  class.  They  have  spent  neither 
time  nor  money  in  preparing  for  the  work,  and  can,  consequently, 
offer  their  services  (dear  at  any  price)  for  much  lower  wages  than 
good  teachers  can  who  have  spent  both  time  and  money  in  prepar- 
ing for  the  work.     Through  erroneous  ideas  of  economy,  they  are 
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too  often  employed.  The  schools  suffer  ic  consequence.  When 
refused  certificates,  they  usually  plead  poverty  as  the  reason  why 
they  should  be  given  something  upon  which  to  teach.  In  their 
view,  the  money  raised  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  is  a 
charity  fund  for  their  special  benefit,  or  a  premium  upon  their  in- 
dolence and  incompetency. 

Your  predecessor  once  spoke  of  the  schools  in  this  county  as 
"  rather  backward."  He  spoke  truly.  My  predecessor,  in  his  last 
report  to  you,  said  our  schools  were  not  up  to  the  "  standard." 
Veiy  true.  But  why  is  this  the  case?  Not  because  good  teaching  is 
here  unappreciated  and  poorly  paid.  The  average  salary  of  our 
male  teachers  is  higher  by  $3.25  per  month,  than  the  average 
wages  of  male  teachers  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  State.  The 
real  and  sole  cause  of  the  backward  condition  of  our  schools,  is  the 
custom,  so  long  prevalent  in  this  county,  of  granting  certificates  of 
high  standing  to  the  class  of  teachers  above  referred  to;  these  cer- 
tificates were  palmed  off  upon  the  district  boards,  by  whom  they 
were  received  in  good  faith,  as  evidence  of  scholarship  and  ability 
to  teach,  when  the  holder  in  fact  possessed  neither. 

Our  schools,  nevertheless,  have  been  in  a  progressive  state  since 
the  fall  of  1877.  The  sessions  of  our  teachers'  association  and  the 
annual  institutes  have  done  much  to  improve  the  condition  of  our 
schools.  The  benefits  of  the  same  are  limited,  however,  inasmuch 
as  there  are  many  teachers  who  attend  neither.  In  the  demands 
now  so  frequently  made  by  school  officers  for  better  teachers,  we 
see  a  hopeful  future  for  our  schools.  The  demand  for  better  teach- 
ers far  exceeds  the  local  supply.  As  a  result,  we  were  obliged  to 
send  to  one  of  the  Normal  S3hools  for  teachers.  Improvement  in 
our  educational  affairs  is  thus  seen,  and  it  is  the  earnest  hope  of 
many  that  it  will  continue  until  our  schools  have  reached,  at  least, 
the  average  standard  of  efficiency.  In  conclusion,  I  tender  my 
thanks  to  the  State  Superintendent  for  his  advice  and  assistance; 
to  the  school  boards  for  their  cheerful  and  prompt  co-operation  in 
all  matters  looking  to  the  improvement  and  welfare  of  the  schools; 
to  the  p3ople  in  various  parts  of  the  county,  for  the  kindness, 
courtesy,  and  hospitality  shown  me  when  visiting  schools. 
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PEPIN  COUNTY. 

WM.  E.  BARKER,  SUP1R1]N"TENDENT. 

Having  occupied  my  present  position  as  superintendent  of 
schools  but  little  more  than  a  month  (commissioned  Oct.  20th),  my 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  educational  work  of  this  county 
is,  as  you  may  suppose,  somewhat  limited.  The  late  Superinten- 
dent, J.  H.  Rounds,  died  October  13th,  after  a  brief  illness. 

He  was  serving  in  this  capacity  for  the  fifth  year,  having  been 
elected  three  times.  As  an  officer,  he  was  earnest  and  faithful;  as 
a  citizen  and  a  christian,  he  ever  maintained  a  character  without 
reproach.  As  a  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory,  I  beg  leave  to 
insert  the  following  resolutions,  adopted  by  the  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, at  Durand,  November  6th: 

"  Whereas,  Death  has  taken  from  our  ranks  our  esteemed  friend 
and  co-worker,  Superintendent  J.  H.  Rounds;  therefore, 

"  Resolved^  That  while  we  bow  in  submission  to  the  Divine  will, 
we  extend  to  the  bereaved  family  our  heartfelt  sympathy. 

^^  Resolved^  That  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Rounds,  this  Association 
has  lost  a  valued  member,  and  the  cause  of  Education  an  earnest 
worker. 

''  Resolved^  That  while  we  greatly  deplore  the  death  of  our  hon- 
ored friend,  we  will  ever  cherish  his  memory,  and  emulate  his  many 
virtues." 

I  have  already  spent  some  time  in  visiting  schools,  but  my  ac- 
quaintance with  the  teachers  has  been  formed  mainly  in  institute 
and  associational  work,  in  which  I  have  ever  felt  a  deep  interest. 

As  a  class,  I  feel  sure  that  our  teachers  are  in  earnest,  and  en- 
deavoring to  improve.  They  are  mostly  young,  however,  and  of 
little  experience  in  the  work. 

Of  the  whole  number  licensed  during  the  year  for  which  the 
statistical  report  is  made,  I  notice  that  about  three-eighths  are  yet 
in  their  "teens,"  while  six-sevenths  are  less  than  twenty- five  years 
of  age.  It  is  almost  a  curiosity  to  find  a  teacher  who  has  been 
long  in  the  work.  I  am  aware  that  our  county  is  not  alone  in  this 
respect.     It  seems  to  be  generally  true  with  regard  to  the  profes- 
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sion, —  can  it  be  called  such?  —  throughout  the  country.  What 
other  recognized  occupation  can  be  named,  which  is  universally 
carried  on  by  persons  so  young  in  years  and  experience?  And  does 
the  work  of  training  our  youth  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
which  await  them,  really  demand  so  much  less  of  tact  and  skill  than 
any  other?  We  want  more  teachers  who  will  give  their  lives  to  the 
work. 

It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  the  number  of  these  will  not  be 
greatly  increased,  until  a  more  liberal  provision  shall  be  made  for 
their  support.  The  average  wages  of  female  teachers  has  been  a 
little  less  than  $25  per  month;  of  males,  about  $31.  Most  of  our 
districts  have  but  six  or  seven  months  of  school  during  the  year. 
The  average  yearly  salary  is,  therefore,  from  $150  to  $200. 

In  regard  to  attendance  of  children  at  school,  I  do  not  know 
that  any  effort  has  been  made  to  enforce  the  compulsory  law. 
About  one-fourth  of  the  number  of  persons  of  school  age  have  not 
been  enrolled  in  the  schools,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
remaining  three-fourths,  have  been  in  attendance  only  a  very  small 
part  of  the  year. 

As  stated  by  Superintendent  Rounds,  in  his  last  annual  report, 
"  Our  Free  High  Sohools  are  an  important  factor  in  the  educational 
work  of  the  county."  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  exactly,  but  I 
think  it  safe  to  say  that  fully  one-third  of  the  number  now  teach- 
ing in  the  county  have  been  students  in  these  schools,  during  some 
part  of  the  past  school  year.  The  school  at  Durand  has  been 
rather  unfortunate  in  not  securing  a  permanent  teacher.  Since 
the  close  of  the  winter  term  of  1879,  three  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  prinoipalship,  and  the  present  incumbent  does  not 
expect  to  remain  after  the  close  of  the  fall  term.  The  school  at 
Pepin  retains  its  principal  another  year. 

A  live  institute,  conducted  by  Professors  B.  M.  Reynolds  and  J. 
H.  Gould,  was  held  at  Pepin  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  August. 
At  its  close,  nearly  every  teacher  seemed  to  feel  more  like  work, 
and  better  fitted  for  it  than  before.  The  Wisconsin  Journal  of 
Education  received  prominent  attention,  and  I  believe  the  greater 
part  of  our  teachers  are  now  among  its  subscribers. 
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Oq  account  of  the  peculiar  shape  of  our  county,  it  was  thought 
best  to  form  two  branch  teachers'  associations.  These  have  been 
organized,  and  are  now  in  successful  operation,  holding  regular 
monthly  meetings.  They  are  known  as  the  Durand  and  Lake  Pepin 
Associations.  Arrangements  are  in  progress  for  a  general  session 
of  two  days'  length,  to  be  held  at  Durand,  early  in  January,  at 
which  time  we  hope  to  secure  the  attendance  of  nearly  every 
teacher  in  the  county. 


PIERCE  COUNTY". 

JAS.    T.    MC  CLEARY,    SUPERINTENDENT. 

On  entering  upon  my  duties  last  January,  I  appreciated  the 
truth  of  the  statement  so  often  made  by  superintendents,  that 
January  is  not  the  best  time  for  the  official  term  to  commence. 
After  much  consideration,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  visit  all  of  the  schools  before  the  close  of  the 
winter  terms,  I  concluded  to  do  my  best  to  reach  and  help  all  by 
means  of  a  series  of  meetings  described  below. 

I.     Teachers'  Meetings. 

Dividing  my  county  into  four  districts,  I  outlined  work  for  a 
series  of  eight  meetings  —  two  in  each  district.  The  scheme  of 
work,  given  below,  was  neatly  printed,  and  furnished  to  teachers 
and  to  many  other  friends  of  education  in  the  county. 

River  Falls,  Wis.,  January  9,  1880. 

Fellow  Teachers:  Opposite  is  the  scheme  of  work  for  our  win- 
ter meetings.  The  scheme  has  been  prepared  with  the  view  of 
presenting  work  of  practical  value.  It  is  hoped  that  each  teacher 
will  use  the  means  at  his  disposal  to  prepare  for  each  meeting  in 
his  district,  and  then  come  to  the  meetings  to  work.  Bring  note- 
books and  pencils.  Some  of  the  best  teachers  of  the  county  will 
conduct  exercises. 

The  advanced  pupils  of  the  schools  and  all  friends  of  education 
are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 
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First  Meeting  in  Each  District, 

Eeading.     Kinds —  (a)  Silent;  (b)  Oral;  Objects  of  each;  how  to  attain 

them. 
Spelling.    What  should  be  taught  and  how.     Word  analysis. 
Akithmetic.    Notations  and- reductions. 
Gkammar.    Sentences:    Classification  —  (a)  by  use;  (b)by  structure.    Capi- 

tals;  terminal  marks;  analysis. 
History.    Great  events  of  the  XVth  century.    Discovery  and  settlement  of 

America. 
Constitution.    Comparison  of  Articles  of  Confederation  with  the  present 

Constitution.    Origin  of  the  Constitution. 
Geography.    Earth  as  a  planet:    Its  position  in  the  solar  system ;  its  form ;. 

its  motions.    Location  of  lines  upon  the  globe. 
Penmanship.    Methods  of  teaching. 
Theory  op  Teaching.    School  organization. 

Second  Meeting  in  Each  District, 

Reading.    Emphasis,  inflections:  definitions,  kinds,  uses.    Illustrations. 

Spelling.    Rules:  final  e  silent;  doubling  final  consonant. 

Arithmetic.    Fundamental  principles  and  operations. 

Grammar.  Sentences:  Analysis  continued ;  uses  of  comma,  semicolon,  and 
colon. 

History.    Chief  events  of  colonial  history.    Brief  accounts  of  leading  men. 

Constitution.  Legislative  department  —  especially  organization  of  Con- 
gress, mode  ot  making  laws,  and  the  powers  of  Congress. 

Geography.  Causes  of — (a)  variety  of  seasons;  (b)  varying  length  of  day 
and  night. 

Penmanship.    Analysis  of  short  letters. 

Theory  of  Teaching.    Schcol  discipline. 

The  meetings  were  productive  of  much  good.  The  institute  at 
the  close  of  the  series  was  very  successful,  thanks  to  the  enterprise 
and  spirit  of  the  teachers  attending,  and  the  hospitality  and  inter- 
est shown  by  the  citizens  of  Ellsworth.  Forty  working  members 
were  enrolled,  and  the  room  was  filled  with  visitors  nearly  every- 
day. During  the  institute,  two  very  entertaining  and  instructive 
lectures  were  delivered:  the  first,  by  Dr.  D.  W.  Woodworth,  of 
Ellsworth, —  subject,  "The  Blood;"  the  second,  by  Prof.  F.  H. 
King,  of  the  River  Falls  Normal  School,— subject,  "  How  to  Con- 
struct Simple  and  Inexpensive  Apparatus  to  Illustrate  Instruction 

in  Science." 

II.    Editorials. 

Some  time  before  my  official  term  began,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
enterprising  proprietors  of  the  River  Falls  JPress,  I  began  to  edit, 
in  their  paper,  a  column  devoted  to  Education.  This  work  I  have 
continued.     While  aiming  to  give  special  prominence  to  methods^ 
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of  teachiDg,  and  valuable  but  not  easily  obtained  information,  a 
portion  of  the  column  is  devoted  to  educational  news  and  personal 
mention  of  specially  worthy  workers.  I  have  the  promise  of  much 
valuable  aid  for  the  coming  year,  so  that  I  hope  to  accomplish  much 
good  by  this  means.  The  paper  is  now  read  by  a  majority  of  the 
teachers,  and  its  circulation  amongst  them  and  the  patrons  of  the 
schools,  is  constantly  increasing. 

III.     Visitation. 

During  the  winter  and  summer  terms,  I  made  over  100  visits  to 
schools,  staying  from  one  hour  to  a  half  day,  principally  the  latter. 
In  addition  to  private  criticism  of  the  teacher's  work,  either  writ- 
ten or  personal  at  recess,  I  usually  tried  to  leave  something  for  the 
pupils  to  think  about  until  my  next  visit.  For  instance,  in  the  old 
experiment  of  nearly  filling  a  cup  with  water,  covering  it  with 
thick  writing  paper,  and  then  inverting  it,  the  fact  that  the  water 
does  not  run  out,  though  seemingly  unsupported,  is  a  great  wonder 
to  the  pupils  of  most  of  the  schools.  Having  performed  some  such 
experiment,  which  takes  only  a  moment,  I  ask  them  to  think  about 
it  until  I  come  again.  I  ask  them  not  to  question  any  one  about 
it  until  they  have  formed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  it,  then  to  com- 
pare opinions,  ask  questions,  and  read.  My  object  is  to  ''  wake  up 
mind,"  as  Page  puts  it. 

In  my  conversation  with  teachers  at  their  schools,  in  teachers' 
meetings  and  institutes,  and  through  the  columns  of  the  papers,  I 
endeavor  to  impress  upon  them  the  necessity  of  having  a  good 
private  library  of  professional  and  reference  books.  But  very  few 
of  such  books  were  reported  in  the  spring,  now  quite  a  number  are 
reported.  Last  spring,  not  one  in  a  certain  teachers'  meeting 
could  name  half  a  dozen  great  teachers.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  say 
in  my  next  report  that  my  teachers  can  name  a  dozen  great  edu- 
cators, and  tell  wherein  their  greatness  consists,  and  what  they 
have  done  for  education. 

IV.     Examinations. 
Last  spring,  151  candidates  were  examined,  involving  the  care- 
ful reading  of  some  3,000  pages  of  manuscript.     Seventy  certifi- 
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cates  were  granted.  It  was  no  gratification  to  me  to  refuse  so 
many;  it  was  a  very  unpleasant  duty.  But,  as  I  look  at  it,  it  is  the 
special  duty  of  the  Superintendent  to  protect  two  classes:  (1)  The 
public,  and  especially  the  children,  from  the  worse  than  useless  work 
of  unq^ualified  teachers;  and,  (2)  those  persons  who  expend  time, 
money,  and  energy  in  preparing  themselves  for  the  proper  discharge 
of  their  duties,  from  the  competition  of  those  who  make  no  such 
effort.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  efficacy  of  a  fair  examination 
with  honest  marking  —  an  examination  in  which  the  questions  are 
wisely  framed  and  are  a  test  of  one's  qualifications,  and  a  marking 
that  shall  show  what  one  earns,  no  more,  no  less.  I  am  no  believer 
in  fancy  markings.  They  are  at  first  deluding  to  both  teachers  and 
school  officers,  and  finally  lose  the  respect  of  both.  A  superinten- 
dent in  conducting  an  examination  is  acting  in  a  judicial  capacity, 
and  should  know  no  friends,  no  foes;  no  rich,  no  poor;  but  should 
let  each  candidate  succeed  or  fail  purely  on  his  or  her  merits. 

V.  Progress. 

1.  During  the  year,  six  new  school-houses  were  built,  —  nearly 
all  good  buildings.  The  most  expensive,  that  at  River  Falls,  costs 
$15,000.  This  village  claims  to  have  one  of  the  handsomest  and 
best  planned  buildings  in  the  State.  An  effort  is  being  made,  all 
along  the  line,  this  fall,  to  put  the  buildings  into  good  condition 
for  the  winter. 

2.  Few  districts,  comparatively,  have  voted  to  have  less  than 
seven  months  of  school  for  the  coming  year;  many  are  to  have 
eight  months,  and  a  few  nine  months. 

3.  There  is  a  great  call  made  upon  me  for  good  teachers,  at  fair 
wages.  In  fact,  as  I  wish  my  recommendation  to  be  and  remain  at 
par,  I  am  a  little  embarrassed  by  the  number  of  calls.  Good  build- 
ings and  appliances,  long  terms,  and  good  teachers  should  result  in 
good  schools-  Another  hopeful  sign  is  an  evident  disposition  to 
engage  teachers  by  the  year.  Through  the  efforts  of  an  agent  of 
one  of  the  leading  publishing  houses  in  Chicago,  aided  by  my  pre- 
decessor, uniformity  of  text-books  exists  in  most  of  the  districts.  I 
shall  try  to  secure  the  adoption  of  text-books  in  the  remaining 
districts. 
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VI.  Circulars  to  School- Districts. 

Some  time  before  the  annual  meetings,  I  sent  to  each  district  in 
the  county  the  following  circular,  from  which  I  select  a  few 
points:  — 

Length  op  Term. —  A-inong  the  most  important  of  the  duties  of  the  annual 
meeting  is  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  school  to  be  held.  The 
amount  is  generally  too  small.  Not  fewer  than  sevea  months  should  he 
voted;  in  most  cases  eight  would  he  better.  In  dividing  the  school  year,  the 
practice  in  the  best  schools  is  to  have  three  terms.  If  you  have  seven  months, 
you  might  have  a  fall  term  of  two  months,  commencing  about  September 
20th;  a  winter  term  of  three  months.  commeQciner  about  December  1st;  and  a 
spring  term  commencing  about  April  1st.  If  you  have  eight  months,  it  might 
be  best  to  let  the  fall  term  run  three  months,  and  open  for  the  winter  term 
after  New  Years.  In  any  case,  try  to  avoid  having  school  daring  July  and 
August. 

Hiring  Teachers. —  This  is  the  most  important  of  the  duties  of  the  Board, 
and  I  ask  your  careful  consideration  of  these  points: 

1.  Seek  your  teacher.  D)  not  wait  for  soms  one  to  "apply"  for  the 
school.  The  best  teachers  do  not  have  to  wait.  They  are  ensjaged  early. 
You  probably  know  teachers  whose  skill  is  unquestioned.  Seek  one,  and 
offer  him  or  her  fair  wages.  (I  can  always  send  a  good  teacher,  if  notified 
in  time.) 

2.  Geta  good  teacher.  Do  not  say,  "  Oh!  any  one  can  teach  our  school.** 
If  you  do,  the  chances  are  that  the  school  will  always  remain  so  that  "  any 
one  can  teach  it."  "  Do  not  ask  me  to  issue  "  licenses,"  as  they  are  called,  to 
persons  who  are  unqualiflei.  It  is  an  injustice  to  those  wli'>  spend  time  and 
money  in  fitting  themselves  for  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties,  to  have 
to  endure  the  competition  of  those  who  do  not  try  to  prepare  themselves. 
Of  course,  a  person  may  have  a  good  education  and  not  be  successful  as  a 
teacher.  So,  also,  a  man  might  own  a  good  set  of  engraver's  tools  and  not 
be  able  to  make  a  picture.  Bat  as  the  best  engraver  in  America  could  not 
make  the  picture  without  the  tools,  so  I  hold  no  one  can  be  a  very  good 
teacher  without  a  good  education.  Hence,  I  ask  you  in  making  a  choice  to 
examine  the  certificates  carefully.  Generally,  the  teacher  having  the  highest 
standing  will  do  the  best  work.  "  Do  not  expect  to  find  many  tens.  There  are 
few  who  attain  perfection  in  anything.  Nine  is  a  very  good  standing,  and 
anything  above  Siven  is  good.  A  fair  knowledge  is  indicated  by  six.  I  try 
to  put  reliable  markings  upon  the  certificates.  Notice  the  "  attendance  on 
institutes  and  teachers'  meetinscs."  As  a  general  thing,  the  best  teachers  give 
most  time  to  these  meetings.  ,Good  teachers,  also,  are  in  th-.  habit  of  taking 
educational  papers,  and  of  buying  professional  and  reference  books.  Note 
all  the  items  in  the  middle  column  of  the  certificate. 

3.  Engage  for  the  year.  This  is  the  practice  in  all  the  best  schools,  and 
is  one  cause  of  their  beiog  "  best."  Many  advantages  are  gained.  Work  can 
be  planned  to  better  advantage;  pupils  proceed  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
term  from  the  point  where  the  work  was  dropped  at  the  close  of  the  preced- 
ing one;  the  time  otherwise  spent  in  *'  getting  acquainted  "  is  saved,  etc. 

Compulsory  La.w.  A  lawpassed  during  the  legislative  session  of  1879, 
makes  it  the  duty  of  the  director  to  see  that  all  children  bHween  7  and  15 
years  of  age,  be  given  the  advantage  of  school  for  at  least  12  weeks  of  each 
year.  The  purp  )se  of  the  law  Is  good.  I  ask  you  to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  A 
few  may  grumble  at  first.  But  if  you  do  your  duty  calmly,  kindly,  and 
firmly,  you  cannot  fail  to  secure  the  respect  of  all  right  minded  persons. 
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Already  one  class  is  reported  as  working  for  graduation. 

It  is  mj  purpose  to  issue  an  explanatory  and  suggestive  circular 
on  organizing  and  teaching  in  accordance  with  the  above  course. 
This  is  to  be  backed  by  a  series  of  sixteen  teachers'  meetings  — 
four  in  each  district  —  and,  probably  an  institute.  With  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  teachers  and  friends  of  education,  I  look  for  an 
unusually  prosperous  year. 


POLK   COUNTY. 

HENRY    B.    DIKE,    SUPERINTENDENT. 

During  the  past  year,  there  has  been  an  appreciable  improve- 
ment in  the  efficiency  of  our  schools.  Sohool  officers  and  patrons 
are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  the  great  demand  of  the  schools  is 
for  live,  earnest,  conscientious  and  well  qualified  teachers;  teach- 
ers who  realize  the  grave  responsibility  connected  with  their  labor 
in  the  school  room.  As  a  consequence,  the  major  portion  of  the 
districts,  at  their  annual  meetings,  took  action  in  the  matter  of 
4  more  school,  better  teachers,  and  better  pay  for  their  services. 

Three  new  school- houses  have  been  built  during  the  year;  while 
the  buildings  are  neat,  and  the  exterior  appearance  is  good,  no  at- 
tention whatever  has  been  paid  to  the  important  item  of  venti- 
lation. 

The  Superintendent's  office  has  been  provided  with  a  full  set  of 
record  books,  in  which  are  kept  the  various  statistical  items  fur- 
nished by  the  teachers  in  their  monthly  reports,  the  financial  con- 
dition of  each  district,  and  the  general  notes  by  the  superintendent, 
based  upon  his  visitations  to  the  schools  of  the  county.  These  rec- 
ords, if  properly  "kept  up,"  will  furnish,  for  the  present  and  in  the 
years  to  come,  full  historical  information  of  the  progress  of  each 
school  in  this  jurisdiction.  In  the  early  part  of  the  school  year, 
the  town  of  Clear  Lake  reorganized  under  the  township  system  of 
school  government,  and  the  result  has  been,  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  character  of  the  schools,  longer  terms,  better  teachers,  better 
supervision,  less  expense,  and  a  general  increasing  interest  on  the 
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part  of  patrons.  While  the  town  of  Clear  Lake  is  among  the  newer 
towns,  its  schools  are  the  peers  of  any  in  this  county,  and  they  are 
on  the  road  to  higher  and  still  better  results.  In  this  connection, 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  that  to  Dr.  P.  Gates,  the  pres- 
ent efficient  secretary  of  the  school  board,  credit  is  largely  due  for 
the  excellent  condition  of  the  schools  of  this  town. 

During  the  month  of  August,  Pres.  W.  D.  Parker  and  Miss  Mary 
A.  Kelley,  of  the  River  Falls  Normal  School,  conducted  a  teach- 
ers' institute  at  Osceola  Mills;  and  despite  the  fact  that,  at  that 
time,  our  farmers  were  busy  taking  care  of  their  crops,  the  insti- 
tute was  the  largest  one  which  we  have  ever  held  in  this  county; 
and  I  attribute  much  of  the  increased  Jnterest  of  our  teachers  to 
the  instruction  given  and  the  enthusiasm  awakened  during  its  ses- 
sion. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  introduce  into  our  schools  the  ''  Course 
of  Study  for  the  Ungraded  Schools;  "  and  I  hope,  in  my  next  re- 
port, to  be  able  to  note  its  general  introduction.  I  have  presented 
and  urged  this  matter  upon  the  attention  of  teachers  at  all  my  ex- 
aminations, and  whenever  an  opportunity  presented  itself;  I  see  in 
it  a  potent  power  for  elevating,  systematizing,  and  rendering  more 
efficient  our  country  schools. 

In  conclusion,  the  outlook  is  all  encouraging,  and  we  are  earn- 
estly working  for  better  schools,  better  teachers,  and  an  increased 
interest  on  the  part  of  our  citizens  in  this  important  work  of  train- 
ing and  developing  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  natures  of 
our  boys  and  girls. 


PORTAGE  COUNTY. 

ANDREW   P.   EEN,    SUPERINTENDENT. 

There  are  85  school- houses  in  the  county.  A  few  of  these  are  in 
poor  condition;  yet  on  the  contrary  there  are  many  fine,  comfort- 
able school-houses.     The  new  ones  have  been  built  during  the  year. 

At  the  institute  held,  at  Plover,  last  spring,  100  members  were 
enrolled.  Prof.  Albert  Salisbury,  the  conductor,  had  not  fully 
recovered  from  a  severe  attack  of  illness  which  he  had  undergone 
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shortly  before  our  institute  commenced;  yet  he  did  good  work. 
The  institute  instruction  this  year  being  mainly  of  a  primary 
nature,  was  perhaps  not  so  interesting  to  teachers  generally  as  the 
work  of  former  years;  yet  it  was  undoubtedly  of  more  practical 
benefit  to  them.  The  number  of  teachers  required  to  supply  the 
schools  of  the  county,  is  88.  In  our  examinations  we  have  en- 
deavored to  give  the  schools  the  benefit  of  the  best  teaching  force 
possible,  by  fixing  a  high  standard  to  be  reached  in  order  to  gain  a 
certificate.  A  superintendent  can,  perhaps,  do  more  good  for  the 
schools  of  his  county,  by  being  careful  in  granting  certificates  than 
he  can  in  any  other  work  that  he  has  to  do  in  connection  with  them. 

In  visiting  schools  we  have  tried  to  become  acquainted  with  their 
condition  and  needs,  and  by  short  addresses  to  the  pupils  have  en- 
deavored to  encourage  and  stimulate  them  in  their  work. 

Our  schools  and  educational  interests,  I  think,  have  been  ad- 
vanced during  the  past  year.  Last  winter  teachers'  associations 
were  held  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  These  meetings  are  a 
source  of  great  benefit  to  teachers,  especially  to  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  profession. 


RACINE  COUNTY. 

C.   A.    MORSE,    superintendent. 

My  report  to  you  of  October  10th,  shows  that,  out  of  the  5,514 
children  of  school  age  in  Racine  county,  only  2,273  have  attended 
school  during  the  past  year;  showing  a  total  of  2,792  who  have  not 
availed  themselves  of  the  privileges  offered  by  our  public  school 
system.  Of  this  number,  530  are  between  the  ages  of  4  and  7, 
642  between  7  and  15,  and  619  between  15  and  20.  This  much-to- 
be- regretted  fact  is  one  that  deserves  the  earnest  consideration  of 
all  thoughful  citizens.  Whether  each  one  of  these  642  children 
furnished  some  "  good  excuse,"  thereby  satisfying  the  requirements 
of  the  law,  or  not,  I  cannot  say.  We  need  not  fear  for  the  future 
of  the  State  when  most  of  the  children  are  being  educated;  but 
when  such  is  not  the  case,  there  is  danger. 
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Visitation. 

I  have  been  in  the  office  during  the  last  eight  months  of  the 
school  year  just  closed.  In  that  time,  94  visits  have  been  made, 
and  73  out  of  the  76  schools  under  my  charge  have  been  visited. 
My  object  in  this  work  has  been  to  encourage  both  teachers  and 
pupils  to  more  earnest,  systematic,  independent  thought.  I  have 
criticised  where  I  thought  criticism  would  lead  to  improvement, 
and  commended  where  commendation  was  merited. 

The  teachers  of  Racine  county  are  a  class  of  earnest  workers. 
There  are  a  few  exceptions,  but  there  are  few  other  vocations  in 
life  that  can  show  a  more  lively  interest  on  the  part  of  the  worker. 

Two  examinations  have  been  held,  spring  and  fall,  in  each  of  the 
three  inspection  districts.  There  were  176  applicants,  and  97  cer- 
tificates granted,  of  which  15  were  second  grade,  and  82  third. 
There  was  no  application  for  a  first  grade.  The  examinations  have 
not  beeji  so  easy  as  to  admit  the  poorest  in  scholarship,  nor  has  the 
possession  of  a  certificate  in  time  past  insured  success  in  all  cases. 
In  my  opinion,  present  qualifications  should  be  made  the  test,  and 
teachers  who  will  not  advance,  must  be  left  behind.  Scholarship 
is  not  the  only  essential  requisite,  but  it  is  one  of  the  things  every 
teacher  must  have. 

Associations. 

Associations  were  held  during  the  winter,  and  were  regularly 
attended  by  a  few  of  the  best  teachers,  who,  by  their  earnest  efi'orts, 
made  thern  a  success,  and  were  mutually  benefited  thereby.  The 
teachers  of  Raymond,  owing  to  bad  roads,  organized  an  association 
of  their  own,  showing  by  their  zeal  that  their  heart  was  in  the 
work.  If  therein  every  town  had  followed  their  example,  better 
school  work  would  undoubtedly  be  the  result. 

Institute. 

An  institute  of  two  weeks  was  held  at  Rochester,  commencing 
August  9th,  under  Profs.  A.  Salisbury  and  E.  R.  Smith.  The  work 
done  was  practical,  and  just  what  was  needed.  More  attention 
was  paid  to  theory  and  practice  than  to  the  accumulation  of  facts 
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preparatory  to  examination.  The  true  province  of  the  institute 
was  kept  in  view,  and  the  universal  testimony  of  the  teachers  seems 
to  be  that  they  were  well  paid  for  attending.  At  this  time,  76 
were  enrolled;  average  daily  attendance  was  66.  Thanks  are  due 
to  the  conductors  for  their  effective  work. 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  school 
boards  to  exercise  more  care  in  employing  teachers.  The  idea  that 
anybody  can  teach  school  is  giving  place  to  the  inquiry,  "  Who  is 
the  best  teacher."  This  is  a  healthy  indication,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  poor  teachers  will  soon  be  out  of  demand. 

There  is  but  one  high  school  in  the  district,  that  at  Burlington 
Its  principal,  Edwin  R.  Smith,  and  his  able  corps  of  teacheVs  are 
doing  an  excellent  work.  The  influence  which  the  school  exerts 
for  good  cannot  be  estimated. 


ROCK  COUNTY— FIRST  DISTRICT, 
jon^r  w.  WEST,  sfperin^tejstdeis^t. 

I.     Progress. 

I  am  pleased  to  state  that  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  a 
better  class  of  teachers;  and  the  cheap,  unqualified,  and  would-be- 
aspirant  is  held,  as  he  should  be,  at  a  low  estimate,  while  the  hon- 
est and  faithful  finds  ready  employment  with  a  fair  compensation. 

II.    Attendain^ce. 

Irregular  attendance  is  more  prevalent  than  non-attendance,  yet 
only  78  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school  age  have  been  in  at- 
tendance th3  past  year.  Tobacco  culture  has  become  one  of  the 
leading  interests  to  the  farmers  of  Rock  county;  and  children  of  all 
ages,  especially  those  of  school  age,  both  girls  and  boys,  are  kept 
out  of  school  to  aid  in  its  culture.  This  has  its  discouraging  effects 
on  teachers  and  schools.  The  compulsory  law,  though  highly  com- 
mended, has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  yet  been  enforced.  The  three 
term  system  is  quite  common,  and  wherever  adopted  is  generally 
approved;  and  by  this  arrangement,  teachers  are  employed  by  the 
6  —  St.  Sup. 
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je^LT^  and  the  older  pupils  have  the  benefit  of  more  school  than  by 
the  old  system.  A  less  frequent  change  of  teachers  than  we  have 
had  in  the  past,  is  desirable. 

Ill,     Certificates. 

The  whole  number  of  applicants  for  examination  since  January 
first,  has  been  235.  Of  this  number,  47  failed,  7  hold  first  grade 
certificates,  25  second  grade,  and  156  third  grades.  No  "  permits  '^ 
were  granted.  By  request  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Janesville 
city  schools,  we  have  examined,  each  spring,  the  graduating  class, 
and  granted  third  grade  certificates  to  such  members  as  passed  the 
examination, —  thus  increasing  our  numbers  from  12  to  15  that  are 
not  included  in  our  teaching  force. 

IV.    Visitations. 

I  have  visited  all  the  schools  once,  and  nearly  all  twice,  during 
the  year, —  the  number  of  different  visits  amounting  to  190.  That 
these  visits  have  been  productive  of  much  good  to  teachers,  and  in 
many  cases  to  school  boards  and  patrons,  I  am  satisfied.  Space 
will  not  permit  me  to  enlarge  upon  the  amount  of  good  that  may 
be  done  by  this  means. 

V.     School-Houses. 

Generally,  the  school  buildings  are  properly  and  pleasantly  lo- 
cated, necessary  repairs  have  been  made,  quite  a  number  have  been 
re-seated  with  modern,  patent  seats,  and  one  new  building  has  been 
erected.  School  grounds  are  not  properly  adorned  by  shade  trees, 
except  in  the  villages,  and  a  few  of  the  wealthiest  country  districts. 

VI.     Text-Books. 

There  has  been  a  lull  in  the  agitation  of  the  text- book  question. 
District  officers  are  generally  posted  on  their  duties  respecting  the 
formal  adoption  of  school  books,  and  have,  in  most  districts,  com- 
plied with  the  law.  The  plan  of  free  distribution  to  pupils  is  not 
extensively  favored. 
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VIT.     Libraries. 

Two  years  ago,  an  attempt  was  made  to  awaken  an  interest  on 
the  subject  of  school  libraries,  but  without  any  satisfactory  results. 
There  are  two  town  libraries,  several  Sanday-school  libraries,  and 
libraries  belonging  to  special  organizations  in  different  parts  of  this 
superintendent  district,  to  which  children  have  access;  so  that  peo- 
ple seem  to  think  that  this  is  an  uncalled  for  enterprise,  and  mani- 
fest but  little  interest  in  it. 

VIII.     Exhibition  of  School  Work. 

With  us,  this  matter  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  we  expect  to  see  a 
healthy  growth  the  coming  year.  Oar  best  teachers  are  satisfied 
that  the  benefits  and  pleasure  derived  from  an  exhibition  of  their 
school  work,  will  amply  repay  them  for  their  extra  time  and  labor 
in  preparation.  I  shall  have  their  co-operation,  and  think  we  shall 
be  able  to  furnish  specimens  from  this  winter's  work. 

IX.     Course  of  Study. 

I  am  glad  to  state  that  the  "  Course  of  Study  for  Ungraded 
Schools"  is  hailed  with  joy  by  our  leading,  thoughtful  teachers,  and 
many  school  officers  and  patrons.  It  seems  to  be  the  one  thing 
needful  to  facilitate  the  teacher's  work,  to  economize  time  in  the 
school  room,  and  to  properly  and  systematically  educate  the  chil- 
dren of  our  State.  The  purposes  and  objects  of  the  Course  have 
been  clearly  explained  at  our  teachers'  institutes,  and  now  we  shall 
endeavor  to  put  into  practice  these  well-grounded  theories  and 
suggestions;  as  to  how  well  we  succeed,  you  shall  hear  in  future. 
Those  of  our  teachers  who  have  used  the  Course,  speak  in  the  high- 
est terms  of  its  superior  merits.  Twelve  school-districts  have 
already  adopted  the  course. 

X.     Teachers'  Institute. 

Our  annual  teachers'  institute,  held  at  Evansville,  last  spring, 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Albert  Salisbury,  was  one  of  unusual 
interest.     We  had  an  enrollment  of  eighty-four  members.     The  lec- 
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tare  by  our  State  Superinteadent  was  filled  with  excellent  thought, 
and  listened  to  by  an  attentive  and  appreciative  audience.  Teach- 
ers who  attend  the  institutes  are  more  zealous,  haye  broader  views, 
and  are  generally  more  successful  than  those  who  do  not. 


SAUK  COUNTY. 

J  AS.    T.    LUNN,    SUPERINTENDEXT. 

I.     Statistical. 

Children  of  school  age 10, 330 

Oiiildreu  from  4  to  7  years  of  age ^  2, 436 

Of  whom  there  did  not  attend  public  school .'....  1,228 

Children  from  7  to  15  years  of  age 5 ,085 

Of  whom  there  did  not  attend  school 675 

Kumber  of  situations  for  teachers 190 

Visits  made  by  county  superintendent 248 

Total  school  expenditures $49 ,464 

II.    The  Compulsory  Law. 

This  law  has  made  scarcely  a  ripple  of  excitement  in  the  county, 
and  the  attendance  is  rather  against  its  efficiency,  as  there  is  an 
actual  decrease  of  59  from  last  year's  enrollment.  Failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  law  must  have  occurred,  as  for  instance  in  one  district 
which  failed  to  maintain  any  school;  but  officers  and  others  do  not 
care  to  embroil  themselves  in  vexatious  lawsuits,  about  schooling 
the  children  of  negligent  and  sometimes  vicious  parents;  hence, 
the  law  seems  a  dead  letter,  so  far  as  this  county  is  concerned,  this 
year.  Again,  the  onus  and  odium  of  starting  a  lawsuit  against  de- 
linquents, have  to  be  borne  by  officers  who  receive  no  compensa- 
tion for  their  official  services,  which  are  sufficiently  complex  and 
burdensome  in  times  of  legal  peace  to  deter  them  from  increasing 
their  burden  by  a  legal  war,  in  which  not  a  director  could  engage 
without  pecuniary  loss  to  himself. 

Another  item  is  that  the  lawsuit  is  too  cumbersome,  and  the 
burden  of  proof  is  in  the  wrong  direction.  A  plan,  which  seems  to 
me  preferable,  is  that  each  teacher  should  keep  a  sworn  register, 
from  which  each  town  clerk  charge  on  his  tax  roll  against  each  de- 
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linquent  patron  or  guardian,  ten  cents  per  day  for  each  day's  failure 
to  comply  with  the  law  by  any  of  his  children  or  wards;  and  that 
the  treasurer  collect  such  levy,  unless  such  patron  prove  an  error 
before  some  officer  duly  authorized  to  determine  such  cases,  and  to 
confirm  or  to  discharge  the  levy.  This  would  put  the  running, 
worry,  and  proof  on  the  transgressors;  and  so  far  as  the  register  is 
concerned,  none  will  now  be  taken  in  evidence  without  attestation, 
which  a  teacher,  after  months  of  absence,  would  be  loth  to  make 
strong  enough  to  withstand  an  attorney.  As  the  law  now  stands, 
it  seems  capitally  drawn  to  scare  the  timid,  and  to  wink  at  the  bold. 

III.     Course  of  Study  fok  Country  Schools. 

This  course  has  been  so  pertinaciously  pushed  as  to  lead  most 
teachers  to  think  it  worth  their  while  to  make  its  intimate  acquaint- 
ance. Before  examination,  each  applicant  has  to  promise  that,  in 
case  he  teach  a  country  school,  he  will  guide  his  work  by  this 
course,  a  copy  of  which,  with  explanations,  is  posted  in  every  such 
school.  It  has  been  advocated  and  explained  at  institutes  and  asso- 
ciations; examination  questions  in  theory  and  practice  have  been 
taken  from  it;  and  teachers  have  been  plainly  told  that,  if  there  is 
any  good  in  the  course,  we  wanted  to  get  it  out  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Sauk  county  schools;  and  that  those  who  were  unwilling 
to  lend  a  hand  in  such  consummation,  were  not  wanted  as  teachers. 
A  project  is  maturing  for  a  uniform  examination  throughout  the 
county,  of  the  several  grades  of  pupils,  by  means  of  questions  sent 
in  sealed  envelopes,  to  be  opened  on  specified  days  only,  and  the 
answers  thereto  canvassed  by  more  than  one  teacher  before  being 
credited  to  the  authors. 

So  far,  few  teachers  have  been  very  zealous  in  its  cause,  and 
many  regard  it  as  an  unwelcome  innovation  on  the  time-honored 
"go-as-you-please"  style  of  teaching,  which  is  much  in  vogue  with 
the  conceited,  the  erratic,  the  transient,  and  the  "don't-care" 
teachers,  who  form  no  small  part  of  the  fraternity.  Regarding  the 
course  as  tentative  merely,  I  cannot  but  ask  that  the  view  of  many 
of  its  friends  in  favor  of  its  definitive  expansion,  be  not  disre- 
garded; for  by  such  feature  alone  can  the  course  reach  the  class 
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most  needing  aid,  and  without  it  the  course  will  soon  be  laid  on  the 
shelf,  as  one  of  the  hobbies  which  intermittently  fever  the  educa- 
tional crowd. 

IV.     Free  High  Schools. 

Baraboo,  Reedsburg,  Sauk  City,  and  Spring  Green  each  maintain 
a  school  of  this  grade,  at  which  the  united  enrollment  for  1880  is 
285  pupils,  of  whom  121  studied  algebra  and  geomotry;  67  physi- 
ology and  physical  geography;  81  modern  languages;  and  16 
ancient  languages.  At  these  four  schools  a  large  share  of  our 
teachers  perfect  their  education  for  examination,  and  many  others 
prepare  for  the  University  or  for  college;  in  some  of  these  schools 
the  tendency  is  too  much  toward  such  preparatory  collegiate  course, 
regardless  of  pupils'  intentions  or  opportunities  to  pursue  it,  and 
hastening  over  and  leaving  pupils  poorly  grounded  in  the  more 
commonly  used  branches. 

V.     Teachers. 

To  fill  the  190  situations  in  this  county,  349  applicants  were  ex- 
amined, of  whom  273  or  nearly  80  per  cent,  were  passed  to  teach; 
and  of  144  applicants  this  fall,  all  but  13  were  passed,  not  because 
much  more  than  one-half  are  thought  to  be  qualified  to  teach,  but 
because  nothing  better  seems  procurable.  Even  with  this  leniency, 
a  scarcity  of  teachers  yet  exists,  though,  of  course,  all  schools  will 
eventually  be  supplied  with  some  material  or  other.  * 

It  is  deplorable  that  in  this  old  settled  county  of  Sauk,  with 
30,000  population  and  11  graded  and  four  high  schools,  that  there 
are  not  fairly  educated  persons  who  will  conduct  its  schools  and 
deliver  pupils  from  the  incoherent  work  of  our  boy  and  girl  teach- 
ers; and  that  a  county  superintendent  in  keeping  up  the  standard 
and  trying  to  secure  thorough  teachers,  is  subject  to  the  virulence 
and  malice  of  many  tax- payers,  whom  he  is  trying  to  shield  from 
such  educational  shams  or  weaklings  as  ask  good  wages  without 
being  able  to  render  an  equivalent. 

In  a  few  districts  such  an  anti-improvement  spirit  exists  that 
teachers  therein  report  that  they  are  commanded  by  the  boards  not 
to  use  any  "  new  fangled  notions,"  but  to  keep  an  old  style  school, 
which  means  to  let  pupils  do  about  as  they  please. 
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It  is  a  gratification  that  many  of  our  teachers  are  attending  Nor- 
mal Schools  for  their  professional  improvement,  and  that  several 
graduates  and  past  attendants  are  teaching  in  the  county.  I  have 
not  observed  an  instance  in  which  attendance  at  our  State  Normal 
Schools  is  not  followed  by  improved  teaching,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
more  of  our  teachers  will  accept  their  benefits. 

For  country  teachers,  the  average  wages  per  month  for  males  is 
$31,  and  for  females,  $23;  which,  with  the  average  of  six  months' 
schooling  per  country  district  annually,  gives  a  yearly  income  of 
$186,  and  $138,  respectively,  an  amount  not  calculated  to  inflate 
aspiring  youth  with  the  prospect  of  sudden  or  great  riches;  but 
rather  to  become  economically  inclined,  while  considering  the 
number  of  things  which  this  sum  cannot  buy. 

VI.    Institute  and  Association. 

Our  institute  at  Prairie  du  Sac  was  the  most  gratifying  of  any 
with  which  I  have  been  connected  as  conductor.  The  attendants 
were  more  mature  and  advanced  than  is  wont,  and   they  devoted  \ 

themselves  with  the  best  of  good  will  to  the  mysteries  of  primary 
methods,  which  were  most  aptly  developed  by  Prof.  C.  II.  Nye,  of 
whom  it  is  noted  by  the  attendants  thafc  "  he  never  smiled  again  " 
during  the  institute,  even  while  often  getting  off  something  which 
provoked  an  audible  smile  from  all  present;  and  he  left  behind  him 
the  impression  of  a  most  genial,  cultured  gentleman,  who  came  to 
treat  teachers  as  friends,  without  any  of  the  browbeating  and  hec- 
toring by  which  some  conductors  seek  to  add  to  their  stature. 
Kindergartening  was  united  with,  or  rather  led  drawing.  Several 
dollars'  worth  of  genuine  kindergarten  material  was  procured 
from  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  from  Chicago;  and  was  placed  in  at- 
tendants' hands  for  manipulation.  Such  material  was  selected  as 
can  be  most  noiselessly  used  in  the  usual  school,  and  the  varied  de- 
signs, bright  colors,  and  unforseen  developments  interested  the 
brains  and  busied  the  fingers  of  scores  of  attendants,  from  whose 
minds  the  foreign  mists  which  enshroud  this  name,  were  swept 
away,  and  they  were  led  to  see  that  it  is  an  art  of  pleasing 
ahildren. 
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Divested  of  tlie  abstractions  and  exaggerations  of  its  foreign 
worshipers,  and  remodeled  to  suit  American  conditions,  and  mainly 
as  an  art  of  pleasantly  busying  children  while  resting  from  close 
study,  I  think  that  kindergartening  is  yet  to  play  an  important  part 
in  improving  our  schooling. 

VIL    Teachers'  Association. 

Our  county  association  has  held  its  semi-annual  sessions,  with 
interesting  programmes  and  full  houses.  We  propose  to  take  an 
onward  step  in  the  line  of  society  library,  exhibit,  etc.  Inquiry 
has  developed  a  willingness  to  contribute  to  a  library  fund,  and  to 
draw  books  when  within  reach.  Several  local  associations  and 
teachers'  meetings  have  been  held.  Some  think  they  do  but  little 
good,-  and  one  person  asked  me  but  a  day  or  two  ago  whether  I 
thought  they  were  of  any  benefit,  to  which  I  replied  that  those 
were  benefited  who  go  wishing,  yea,  yearning,  to  be  aided;  and 
those  who  go  for  curiosity,  or  company,  or  to  keep  right  with  the 
powers  that  be,  went  away  as  poor  as  they  came. 


SHAWANO  COUNTY. 

WM.    SOMMERS,   SUPERINTENDENT. 

With  pleasure  I  report  from  Shawano  county  the  condition  of 
schools,  their  progress  and  aim.  Three  years  ago,  when  I  held  my 
first  teachers'  examination,  more  boys  and  girls  presented  them- 
selves to  be  examined  than  real  teachers;  and  as  I  was  determined 
to  hold  an  examination  for  teachers  only,  I  discharged  them  by 
telling  them  then  and  there,  that  this  examination  was  only  in- 
tended for  teachers,  and  that  I  would  give  the  boys  and  girls  an 
examination  at  some  future  time,  if  I  should  find  it  necessary,  and 
would  give  notice  of  the  same,  through  the  paper;  but  I  never  found 
it  necessary  to  do  so.  There  are  always  enough  qualified  teachers 
to  be  had,  who,  if  not  discouraged  by  the  intruders  or  would-be 
teachers,  cutting  down  the  wages,  are  willing  to  abide  by  the  pro- 
fession, as  long  as  they  can  get  living  rates;  and  I  find,  that  those 
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district  boards,  who  are  impartial  as  to  uncles,  cousins,  or  aunts  for 
teachers,  are  making  the  best  progress;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
those  districts,  favoring  a  medium  pet,  who  cannot  work  out  an 
examination  nor  get  a  certificate,  and  requesting  the  superintendent 
to  grant  them  a  license  or  permit,  to  those  "Dear  favorites"  for 
the  term,  are  but  little  better  off  than  if  they  had  had  no  school  at 
all.  Strong  as  the  assertion  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  and 
to  object  to  it  would  be  objecting  to  the  truth,  though  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  such  districts  are  but  few,  and,  in  general,  the  schools 
are  progressing.  Some  school  boards  now  are  not  satisfied  by 
seeing  the  badge  that  entitles  the  holder  to  teach,  but  prefer  those 
teachers  with  the  highest  standing  attained  at  the  examination  in 
the  various  branches.  This  fact  has  induced  those  "  who  try  to 
improve  themselves,"  to  study  up,  so  that  now,  seven  hold  second 
grade,  and  three  first  grade  certificates.  I  must  say  that,  in 
general,  the  teachers  of  Shawano  county  are  working  hard;  and  it 
is  only  once  in  a  while  that  one  is  found,  who  has  missed  his  calling, 
and  ought  to  be  employed  at  something  else  besides  teaching.  Out 
of  the  101  applicants  who  were  examined  last  year,  18  failed,  11 
received  limited,  and  62  full  third  grade  certificates. 

Our  usual  fall  institute,  conducted  by  Prof.  A.  F.  North,  proved 
a  most  happy  success,  and  all  the  teachers  expressed  their  hearty 
thanks  to  the  Professor;  and  others  that  have  abandoned  teaching, 
and  were  not  enrolled  as  working  members,  acknowledged  the 
benefit  which  they  received,  and  the  ability  of  the  Professor  to 
conduct  institutes.  It  will  afford  great  pleasure  to  the  teachers  of 
this  county  to  resume  institute  work  under  the  leadership  of  one 
whose  competency  and  kindly  interest  in  teachers  are  so  manifest. 

Sahool-houses  are  improving.  In  the  last  year,  six  new  ones 
were  built;  three  belong  to  newly  created  districts,  and  three  large, 
commodious  frame  structures  take  the  place  of  the  old,  low,  log 
buildings,  which  had  been,  heretofore,  used  for  the  purpose.  One 
of  them,  the  best  in  the  county,  with  a  belfry,  "  but  no  bell  as 
yet,"  is  taking  the  place  of  what  has  been  the  poorest  in  the 
county.  One  more  would  have  been  built,  in  the  most  flourishing 
village  of  ths  coanty,  if  disagreements  had  not  arisen  in  regard  to 
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the  road  that  should  lead  to  it,  which  caused  the  delay  in  erecting 
the  same;  but  I  shall  be  able  to  add  it  to  the  list  of  new  ones  next 
year. 

During  the  year,  I  made  154  visits.  The  acquaintance  which 
naturally  is  formed  between  the  superintendent  and  the  scholars, 
makes  each  recurring"  visit  a  pleasure;  as  the  scholars  seem  to  feel 
the  need  of  the  encouragement  which  they  always  expect  to  find 
in  the  visit.  Knowing  that  I  have  done  all  that  was  in  my  power 
in  that  direction,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  enjoy  the  confidence  of 
the  teachers  and  scholars  in  this  county. 


ST.  CROIX  COUNTY. 

Miss   BETSEY   M.  OLAPP,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  work  in  St.  Croix  county  is  advancing  but  slowly.  The  old 
story  of  poor  houses,  no  ventilation,  discomforts,  and  even  abuse 
to  the  children,  is  still  true  in  a  large  class  of  districts,  and  that 
too  where  the  wealth  and  ability  of  the  people  are  equal  to  better 
things.  Three  new  houses  have  been  built  the  past  year;  two  on 
a  division  of  district,  and  one  to  replace  a  very  good  house  de- 
stroyed by  fire. 

Slowly  the  districts  are  throwing  aside  old  books  and  adopting 
new  ones,  but  too  many  are  still  compelling  their  pupils  to  waste 
time  and  lose  heart  in  companionship  with  old  uninteresting  ex- 
cuses for  books. 

The  plan  of  organization  and  course  of  study  presented  last  year, 
has  not  been  rapidly  or  generally  introduced.  Teachers  were  not 
prepared  to  take  hold  of  it;  and,  consequently,  very  little  that  can 
be  seen  has  been  done.  What  has  been  done,  has  been  with  the 
teachers  in  the  way  of  appreciating  the  advantages  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  course.  Still  we  are  hopeful  of  a  long  step  in  ad- 
vance the  coming  year. 

We  have  now  100  districts  in  the  county,  and  105  rooms;  and 
141  persons  are  now  holding  unexpired  certificates.  Eight  of  these 
are  teaching  in  other  sections,  and  several  are  yet  students  who  do 
not  wish  to  teach  the  coming  term. 
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There  is  a  growing  demand  for  the  best  class  of  teachers,  and  a 
growing  inclination  in  school  boards  to  seek  teachers,  instead  of  ex- 
pecting teachers  to  seek  schools;  all  of  which  is  looking  in  the 
right  direction. 

We  held  an  institute  in  the  spring,  two  weeks  in  length,  con- 
ducted by  Prof.  .r.  B.  Thayer,  and  thirty  teachers  were  in  attend- 
ance. The  institute  work  was  calculated  to  meet  our  greatest  need, 
primary  work;  and  the  best  attention  and  interest  were  manifested 
during  the  whole  session.  Altogether,  the  school  work  in  St.  Croix 
county  has  some  hopes  for  the  future. 


WAUKESHA  COUNTY. 

JOHN    HOWITT,    SUPERINTENDENT. 

In  addition  to  my  fifth  annual  report  to  your  department,  I  here- 
with submit  this  special  report,  which  may  throw  some  light  on  the 
educational  interest  and  work  of  Waukesha  county.  The  spirit  of 
real  improvement  in  this  county  does  not  look  backward,  but  for- 
ward to  a  brighter  and  more  glorious  future.  Many  obstacles  to 
the  cause  of  education  have  been  removed,  and  much  has  been  ac- 
complished in  different  directions  in  past  years;  still  there  are  op- 
portunities for  improvement.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the  citizens  of 
this  county,  for  the  great  interest  they  have  taken  in  the  cause  of 
education,  and  the  supporting  and  upbuilding  of  their  common 
schools.  Much  of  the  success  of  our  schools  is  due  to  the  edu- 
cated, energetic,  and  thorough  superintendents  who  preceded  me, 
and  it  is  justly  due  them  that  a  place  should  be  given  to  their 
names  in  this  report,  —  Profs.  E.  Enos,  A.  D.  Hendrickson,  I.  N. 
Stewart,  W.  Green,  and  A.  F.  North. 

In  relation  to  the  school-districts  of  this  county,  I  would  report: 
Number  of  regular  school-districts  or  those  whose  territory  is  situ- 
ated in  their  respective  town,  76;  number  of  such  districts  re- 
ported, 76;  number  of  joint  districts,  42;  number  reported,  42; 
total  number  of  school-districts,  118;  number  of  parts  of  school- 
districts,  106;  number  reported,  106.     From  the  above,  you  will 
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notice  all  the  reports  required  have  been  received  from  the  regular 
districts,  joint  districts,  and  parts  of  districts  in  the  county;  and 
from  these  reports,  as  well  as  froQi  information  gathered  during  the 
past  year,  a  statement  will  be  made,  as  brief  as  possible,  of  the 
condition  of  the  schools  in  this  county. 

The  total  number  of  male  children  over  four  and  under  twenty 
years  of  age,  4,165;  female,  4,907;  total  number  over  four  and 
under  twenty,  10,072;  number  attending  public  school,  6,757;  total 
number  attending  public  school  in  the  county,  6,810.  Total  num- 
ber last  year,  6,710.  Then  the  total  number  of  male  and  female 
over  four  and  under  twenty,  was  10,610;  this  year,  there  is  a  de- 
crease of  538,  yet  the  number  in  attendance  is  greater  than  the 
previous  year,  which  is  partly  attributed  to  the  compulsory  law  of 
1879.  To  this  law  the  attention  of  district  boards,  parents,  guar- 
dians, and  other  persons,  has  been  respectfully  called  in  our  re- 
ports. The  percentage  of  attendance  has  increased  in  certain 
districts,  since  the  passage  of  said  law,  and  it  is  expected  of  all 
persons  having  charge  of  children  to  comply  cheerfully  with  the 
provisions  of  the  compulsory  law,  without  coersion  during  the 
coming  year.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  a  law  which  has  long  been 
needed,  and  the  people  of  this  county  seem  well  satisfied  with  it, 
as  only  a  few  have  to  be  coersed  to  comply  with  its  provisions. 

In  relation  to  the  statistics  of  private  schools,  we  found  it  impos- 
sible for  the  town  clerks  to  get  a  correct  report  from  all;  as  in 
some  no  records  are  kept.  I  feel  quite  confident  if  a  blank  was 
supplied  to  the  private  schools  at  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
containing  such  items  as  would  be  required,  a  correct  report  could 
be  given;  but  as  it  is  they  do  not  know  what  is  expected  of  them 
to  report.  The  following  is  the  report  of  six  private  schools:  Num- 
ber of  male  teachers,  4;  female,  6;  number  of  days  school  has  been 
taught,  576;  number  of  pupils  registered  that  have  not  attended 
public  school,  194;  average  number  in  daily  attendance,  298.  Six 
private  schools  are  not  reported,  still  the  daily  attendance  is  91 
greater  than  last  year. 

There  are  118  school  buildings  in  the  county,  which  will  accom- 
modate 8,258  pupils.     This  includes  the  graded  schools  buildings, 
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viz.:  Waukesha  Union,  consisting  of  nine  departments;  Oconomo- 
woc  City,  six;  Pewaukee,  No.  1,  three;  Pewaukee,  No.  3,  two;  Me- 
nomonie  Falls,  two;  Merton,  two;  Delafield,  two;  Hartland,  two; 
Genesee,  two;  Sussex,  two;  Mukwonago,  two;  Eagle,  two.  Total 
number  of  graded  schools,  12;  number  of  departments,  3G,  which 
added  to  the  district  (or  ungraded)  schools,  would  make  132  rooms, 
which  is  equal  to  the  number  of  teachers  employed  when  the  schools 
are  in  session.  As  there  are  10,072  children  of  school  age,  if  all  at- 
tended, it  would  give  to  each  teacher  71  pupils,  but  of  those  at- 
tending it  gives  an  average  of  about  50  pupils  to  each  teacher. 
Prom  this,  conclusions  are  drawn  that  some  of  the  schools  are  very 
much  crowded,  and  so  they  are;  and  it  has  been  recommended,  for 
the  common  good  of  teachers,  pupils,  parents,  and  all  concerned, 
that  additional  departments  be  established  in  the  overcrowded 
schools.  From  forty  to  fifty  is  a  sufficient  number  for  a  teacher  to 
do  good  thorough  work;  but  in  some  schools  I  find  from  sixty  to 
seventy-five  and  even  more  enrolled.  Total  number  of  children  in 
the  county  between  4  and  7  years  of  age,  2,158;  number  attending 
public  school,  1,388;  number  between  7  and  15  years  of  age,  4,778; 
number  attending  public  school,  4,002,  which  would  leave  776  be- 
tween the  ages  of  7  and  15  who  do  not  attend  public  school;  but  as 
we  have  12  private  schools  in  this  county,  and  taking  in  considera- 
tion those  attending  private  school  and  receiving  home  instruction, 
the  percentage  of  those  who  come  under  the  compulsory  law,  not 
receiving  an  elementary  education,  would  be. quite  small.  It  is  ex- 
pected a  better  report  will  be  made  in  relation  to  this  matter  the 
ooming  year. 

The  total  valuation  of  the  school-houses  is  $104,433;  cash  value 
of  sites,  $11,983;  cash  value  of  apparatus,  $3,804.95.  Total  valua- 
tion of  school-houses,  apparatus,  sites,  etc.,  $130,315.95.  Number 
of  school-houses  of  stone  or  brick,  43;  number  iii  good  condition, 
98;  number  properly  ventilated,  98.  Twenty  school-houses  are  re- 
ported as  not  being  in  good  condition,  and  twenty  as  not  being 
properly  ventilated.  I  have  no  doubt  if  an  expert  were  to  exam- 
ine the  school  buildings,  this  number  would  be  increased.  The 
attention  of  school  directors,  parents,  teachers,  and  all  others  con- 
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cerned,  has  been  called  to  the  dangers  which  may  easily  arise  from 
ill- ventilated,  poor  school-houses  and  impure  water,  also  from  im- 
proper lighting.  I  would  report  that  a  large  majority  of  the  school 
houses  are  in  excellent  condition,  and  well  furnished.  The  old  log 
school-houses  have  disappeared,  and  fine  structures  replace  them. 
A  great  interest  has  been  tsfen, throughout  the  county,  during  the 
past  years,  in  rebuilding,  repairing,  etc.  A  person  who  visited  the 
schools  a  few  years  ago,  and  visits  them  again:  to-day,  would  be 
surprised  at  the  change  in  buildings,  seating,  furniture,  eta.  Yet 
a  great  change  is  still  needed  in  a  number  of  districts. 

I  find  that  $5,640.60  were  paid,  the  past  year,  for  building  and 
repairing,  and  $1,218.18  for  school  furniture. 

Three  new  school  buildings  have  been  erected,  during  the  past 
summer,  at  Delafield,  with  two  departments,  in  the  town  of  Mer- 
ton,  and  in  New  Berlin.  All  are  fine  structures,  well  furnished, 
and  an  ornament  to  their  respective  districts.  Hartland  has  made 
arrangements  to  erect  a  fine  building  of  two  departments,  the  com- 
ing year.  All  the  schools  are  reported  as  having  blackboards. 
Number  each  having  a  map  of  Wisconsin,  63;  map  of  the  United 
States,  70;  "Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  108.  Number  of 
districts  adopting  a  list  of  text- books,  80;  number  which  use  only 
text-books  adopted,  74;  number  which  purchase  text- books,  62; 
number  which  loan  to  pupils,  4;  number  which  sell  to  pupils,  59. 
I  would  here  state,  in  my  opinion,  in  our  existing  text-book  laws  is 
to  be  found  all  that  is  needed  for  uniformity  of  text-books,  changes, 
etc.;  but  T  am  sorry  to  report  that  I  do  not  think  the  best  books 
have  been  adopted  in  certain  districts. 

The  teachers  of  the  county,  as  a  class,  are  ambitious,  awake,  and 
earnest,  and  seem  to  put  forth  every  eflFort  toward  improvement  in 
the  school  work,  as  well  as  to  secure  a  higher  grade  of  certificates. 
The  following  gives,  by  sexes,  the  synopsis  of  certificates  issued 
during  the  past  years.  Number  granted  to  male  teachers,  first 
grade,  3;  second  grade,  5;  third  grade,  32,  —  total,  40.  Number 
of  certificates  granted  to  female  teachers,  first  grade,  2;  second 
grade,  5;  third  grade,  162, — total,  169.  Total  number  granted 
during  the  year,  first  grade,  5;  second  grade,  10;  third  grade,  194,  — 
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total,  209.  Number  of  male  applicants  refused  certificates,  first 
grade,  3;  second  grade,  8;  third  grade,  22,  —  total,  33.  Number 
of  female  applicants  refused  certificates,  first  grade,  3;  second 
grade,  6;  third  grade,  83,  —  total,  92.  Number  of  different  per- 
sons employed  during  the  past  year  is  212.  The  deficiency  of 
teachers  was  supplied  by  those  holding  State  certificates  and  first 
grade  certificates.  I  endeavor  to  make  the  examinations  thorough, 
practical,  and  impartial.  I  still  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  the 
questions  for  examination  prepared  by  a  State  committee,  as  some 
of  the  older  States  do;  thereby,  the  county  superintendent  would 
have  more  time  for  other  important  duties. 

Our  institute,  as  usual,  was  a  success.  It  was  interesting  and 
profitable  to  the  teachers  of  the  county.  It  was  held  at  the  Union 
school  building  in  Waukesha,  commencing  August  30th,  and  con- 
tinuing one  week.  Conductors  were  Profs.  Beck  and  Rait,  who 
showed  great  skill  and  tact  in  conducting  the  institute.  Lectures 
were  delivered  by  Hon.  W.  C.  Whitford,  State  Superintendent,  and 
Prof.  James  MacAlister,  Superintendent  of  the  Milwaukee  schools. 

One  essential  element  to  our  educational  system  has  closed;  that 
is  Carroll  College,  which  has  furnished  us  with  excellent  teachers 
from  year  to  year.  We  hope  that  it  may  soon  be  re-established  in 
its  former  glory.  Pewaukee  high  school  continues  in  a  prosperous 
condition;  number  enrolled,  64. 

During  the  year,  I  have  visited  each  school  in  the  county  twice. 
I  have  endeavored  to  make  my  visits  informal  and  unexpected,  and 
to  acquaint  myself  with  regard  to  the  attainments  of  the  scholars, 
the  progress  they  are  making  in  their  studies,  deportment,  classifi- 
cation, etc.,  as  well  as  to  the  ability  of  the  teacher  in  relation  to 
government,  tact,  and  ability  to  teach,  I  have  found  the  schools 
doing  well  and  making  commendable  progress.  Teachers  have 
shown  an  intelligent  zeal  in  their  duties,  and  have  made  marked 
improvement  in  both  the  science  and  art  of  teaching;  and  I  would 
still  report  that  the  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  our  schools  are 
steadily  increasing. 
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J.    H.   TOBIN,    SUPERINTENDENT. 

I  herewith  respectfully  submit  my  report  for  the  year  1880,  giv- 
iug  a  general  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  under  ray 
charge. 

During  the  year,  $21,839.28  were  received,  and  $17,402.06  were 
paid  out  for  educational  purposes,  —  an  increase  of  $748.81  in  the 
amount  received,  and  a  decrease  of  $733.77  in  the  amount  paid  out 
for  1879. 

Of  the  amount  expended,  $12,859.31  were  for  teachers'  wages, 
which  is  $334  less  than  last  year.  Average  wages  of  male  teachers, 
$26;  of  female  teachers,  $17.64  per  month. 

Every  district  has  maintained  school  for  at  least  five  months. 
Number  of  children  enrolled  is  3,502.  Number  over  four  and 
under  twenty  years  of  age  is  5,008.  Number  of  regular  school- 
districts,  46;  of  joint  districts  with  school-houses  in  the  county, 
48.  Total  number  of  school-houses,  94.  Number  of  teachers 
required,  99.  Number  of  different  teachers  employed,  165.  Sev- 
eral of  these  teachers  are  counted  twice.  Of  the  152  certificates 
issued,  16  were  of  the  second,  and  105  of  the  third  grade  for  one 
year,  and  31  were  granted  for  six  months.  Of  the  last,  11  were 
from  private  examinations  where  the  standing  would  entitle  the 
holder  to  a  certificate  for  a  year,  if  it  were  not  limited  by  law. 
Whole  number  of  applicants  throughout  the  year  was  268.  At 
the  present  time,  there  are  125  holding  certificates  in  this  county,  3  of 
the  first,  16  of  the  second,  and  106  of  the  third  grade.  Number 
holding  certificates  in  the  county,  granted  for  at  least  one  year,  104. 

Two  county  institutes,  of  five  weeks  each,  were  held,  one  at 
Pine  River,  and  the  other  at  Hancock,  with  S.  Barker  as  assistant. 
Prof.  R.  Graham  had  charge  of  the  first  for  two  weeks,  conducting 
it  in  his  usual  masterly  manner.  Number  enrolled  at  this  institute 
was  84.  All  who  attended  were  deeply  interested  in  the  work, 
while  the  people  of  Pine  River  vied  with  each  other  in  their  efforts 
to  make  the  term  pleasant  and  profitable  to  all  concerned.     The 
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second,  at  Hancock,  had  an  enrollment  of  60.  This  small  attend- 
ance was  due  to  the  fact  that  two  terms  of  institute  work  are  held 
in  this  county  during  the  year,  and  nearly  all  of  the  teachers  at- 
tend at  least  one  of  these.  Many  could  not  afford  to  attend,  owing 
to  the  low  wages  received  for  teaching.  The  citizens  of  Hancock 
were  also  liberal,  and  did  everything  for  the  comfort  and  conven- 
ience of  the  teachers.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  best  teachers 
present  that  the  time  was  well  spent,  while  the  records  show  that, 
though  the  daily  attendance  was  not  large,  the  average  per  cent, 
in  recitations  ranks  higher  than  ever  before.  In  my  circular  for 
this  institute,  the  condition  of  the  schools  was  discussed  and  sug- 
gestions offered  to  remedy  their  most  prominent  defects.  All  but 
five  of  the  ninety-nine  schools  are  reported  as  having  blackboards, 
though  many  have  them  only  in  name,  since  they  have  been  in  use 
several  terms  without  being  repaired,  and  are  nearly  worthless. 
Twenty-seven  have  each  a  map  of  Wisconsin;  fifty,  a  map  of  the 
United  States;  and  eighty-two,  a  copy  of  Webster's  Unabridged 
Dictionary.  The  value  of  each  of  these  is  apparant  to  all,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  these  almost  indispensable  aids  to  the  progress  of  the 
schools  will  soon  be  supplied  in  all.  Monthly  reports,  showing  the 
condition  of  the  schools,  were  received  from  nearly  all  the  teachers. 
These  reports  also  showed  the  names  of  pupils  neither  absent  nor 
tardy;  those  who  were  ninety  per  cent,  in  examination,  and  those 
with  good  deportment.  In  nearly  every  instance  the  reports 
showed  the  true  status  of  the  school.  I  am  proud  of  these  lists,  for 
they  indicate  the  future  character  of  those  enrolled,  and  it  is  my 
intention  to  publish  all  lists  received  during  the  winter. 

The  course  of  study  for  ungraded  schools  has  generally  been  a 
failure.  The  better  way  would  be  to  have  the  State  Department 
prepare  a  course  that  is  sustained  by  law,  and  require  teachers 
to  be  familiar  with  it  after  a  certain  date,  and  then  to  be  compelled 
to  teach  by  it. 

Every  school  in  this  county  has  been  visited  at  least  once  during 

each  term,  and  the  number  of  different  visits  was  200.     The  winter 

schools  were  well  attended;  but  during  the  heated  term,  the  schools 

were   quite   small.    It  is  certainly  a  grave  mistake   to   continue 
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school  through  July  and  August.  In  regard  to  the  law  compelling 
the  attendance  of  pupils,  I  have  not  heard  of  one  instance  where  it 
was  legally  enforced,  though  threats  of  enforcing  it  have  stimulated 
the  attendance  of  many. 

In  conclusion,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  in  looking  oyer 
the  year's  work,  I  feel  very  much  encouraged.  True,  there  havo 
been  some  disappointments,  yet,  taken  as  a  rule,  our  schools  have 
been  prosperous,  and  I  look  for  better  results  during  the  present 
year.  I  am  happy  to  state  that  the  careless  teachers  are  becoming 
less  in  this  county,  and  that  there  is  a  demand  for  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  education,  and  that  there  is  a  general  disposition  to  retain 
competent  teachers. 


TREMPEALEAU  COUNTY. 

STEPHEN   KICHMOND,    SUPERINTEISTDENT. 

Since  I  came  into  the  office  of  county  superintendent  of  schools, 
on  the  fifth  day  of  January,  I  have  spent  much  of  the  time  in  school 
matters.  I  have  made  122  visits^  examining  into  the  methods  of 
instruction  and  discipline,  the  condition  of  school  rooms,  yards,  and 
out  buildings;  and,  in  a  general  way,  have  tried  to  get  at  the  real 
situation  of  our  schools. 

I.     School-Houses. 

There  are  86  school-houses  in  the  county, —  16  of  these  are  poorly 
fitted  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  employed,  and  9  of 
the  16  are  in  no  sense  to  be  considered  as  proper  places  in  which 
to  educate  children.  It  is  barbarous  to  compel  their  attendance  in 
them  at  some  seasons;  and  at  no  time  can  it  be  considered  pleasant 
to  these  children,  or  to  their  teachers,  when  such  teachers  are  per- 
sons qualified  in  education,  morals,  methods,  and  spirit  for  their 
work.  Several  of  these  9  school- houses  are  not  worth  to  exceed 
$10  each.  The  remaining  70  are  fair,  comfortable  rooms,  in  ordin- 
ary condition,  and  include  the  six  graded  school  buildings  in  the 
county. 
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II.     Some  Statistics.  > 

"We  employed  96  teachers  last  winter,  83  of  whom  I  visited  dur- 
ing that  time.  Of  these,  many  were  doing  and  did  good  work; 
some  did  ordinarily  well,  while  others  failed  absolutely  to  do  any- 
thing worthy  of  commendation.  True,  they  were  not  always 
wholly  to  blame,  "  for  their  machinery  and  tools  were  very  poor. 
Manufacturers  find  it  for  their  interest  to  have  the  best  machinery 
and  tools,  and  always  obtain  them  as  soon  as  possible  for  their  em- 
ployes." Why  should  not  teachers  have  the  best  helps  that  can  be 
obtained  for  them,  as  well  as  mechanics?  And  why  should  not 
school  officers  look  for  and  obtain  the  best  tools,  such  as  good, 
comfortable  rooms,  well-seated,  lighted,  and  maps,  globes,  etc.,  as 
well  as  manufacturers?  The  number  of  children  of  school  age  in 
the  county,  on  September  1st,  as  reported,  was  6,409,  of  which 
4,082  attended  school  some  portion  of  the  year.  The  sum  expended 
for  school  purposes,  as  nearly  as  I  can  approximate,  for  the  town 
clerks'  reports  are  very  imperfect  and  many  of  them  are  quite  in- 
complete, was  $^5,221.13.  Of  this  sum,  male  teachers,  with  aver- 
age wages  of  $34.71  per  month,  received,  $8,951.70;  and  females, 
with  average  wages  of  $25.64  per  month,  received,  $11,362.12. 

III.     Certificates,  etc. 

One  nomination  to  normal  schools  was  made.  Three  permits 
were  granted  last  winter,  and  the  time  of  five  certificates  has  been 
extended.  The  number  of  different  persons  licensed  to  teach,  be- 
tween September  1st,  1879,  and  August  31st,  1880,  was,  males  56, 
and  females  82, —  total  148. 

1 V.      Ex  AMIN  ATIO  NS. 

Since  January  5th,  1880,  two  regular  examinations,  and  one  sup- 
plementary examination,  have  been  held,  as  follows:  In  the  spring, 
at  five  points  in  the  county,  and  for  a  period  of  three  days  at  each 
point;  in  all,  15  days.  At  this  time,  119  applicants  wrote,  74  re- 
ceiving certificates  as  follows:  5,  first  grade;  4,  second  grade;  28, 
third  grade  for  one  year;  and  37,  third  grade  for  one-half  year. 

In  the  fall,  the  regular  examinations   were  held  at  three  points, 
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ai^d  for  a  period  of  four  days  at  each  point;  in  all  12  days.  At  this 
time,  104  applicants  wrote,  93  receiving  certificates,  as  follows: 
7  first  grade;  6  for  the  full  time,  and  I  for  one  year;  8  second 
grade;  47  third  grade  for  one  year;  and  31  third  grade  for  one-half 
year. 

The  supplementary  examination  was  held  at  Arcadia,  October 
15th  and  16th.  Six  applicants  were  present,  five  of  whom  were 
licensed  till  the  time  of  next  regular  examination  of  teachers.  To 
each  certificate  granted  this  year,  the  experience,  as  a  teacher,  of 
the  holder,  has  been  added,  as  an  element  of  information  to  dis- 
trict boards. 

V.  Normal  Institute. 

A  teachers'  normal  institute  of  two  weeks,  was  held  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Blair,  commencing  August  16th,  and  conducted  by  Prof. 
J.  B.  Thayer,  assisted  by  myself  and  by  Mrs.  Louise  Parker, 
principal  of  the  primary  department  in  the  River  Falls  Normal 
School.  She  was  present  during  the  first  week  only.  The  insti- 
tute was,  in  every  respect,  successful.  Prof.  Thayer  has  conducted 
our  institutes  successfully  for  six  years,  but  never  before  so  fully 
displayed  his  complete  mastery  of  didactics,  and  of  every  detail  of 
school  teaching.  His  spirit  and  effort  were  seconded  by  all  pres- 
ent, and  the  result  was  highly  satisfactory.  No  man  in  the  State 
has  greater  claims  upon  the  people  in  this  county,  than  Prof. 
Thayer.  He  has,  by  example  and  precept,  done  a  great  deal  for 
our  teachers,  and  hence  for  our  schools..  Mrs.  Parker  gave  us  a 
fine  exhibition  of  primary  teaching.  Her  methods  and  work,  I 
consider  the  best  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  witness.  We  shall  be 
pleased  to  see  her  again  in  our  institute  work. 

VI,  Our  University. 

The  Galesville  University  has  supplemented  a  "  normal  training 
course,"  in  which  methods,  discipline,  and  school  organization  will 
be  taught  as  systematically  and  thoroughly  as  such  work  is  done  in 
any  regular  normal  school.  A  thorough  normal  teacher  has  been 
employed,  and  good  class  has  been  in  attendance  during  the  fall. 
It  is  expected  and  desired  that  a  still  larger  number  will  avail  them- 
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selves  of  the  opportunity  thus  offered  them  so  conveniently,  and  I 
might  say,  so  generously  by  the  University  Board.  We  hope  that 
a  strong  demand  for  teachers  who  have  had  some  professional  train- 
ing, will  grow  up  in  our  country  districts.  Our  effort  will  be  in 
this  direction.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  no  longer  be  necessary  to 
grant  "  six  month  "  certificates,  in  order  to  get  teachers  to  supply 
our  schools.  That  only  those,  able  to  take  a  full  certificate  will  be 
licensed,  should  be  the  rule.  All  others  should  be  neglected,  till 
fully  qualified  to  rea^h  that  standard. 

VII.    Association. 

A  teachers'  county  association  for  the  purpose  of  improving  our 
teachers,  elevating  the  school  work  of  the  county,  purchasing 
school  furniture  and  text-books  at  the  lowest  rates,  and  gathering 
a  teachers'  county  library,  was  organized  at  the  close  of  the  insti- 
tute. The  first  regular  meeting  to  perfect  the  organization  was 
held  in  the  University  building  at  Galesville,  October  1st  and  2d. 
A  full  attendance  was  had.  A  strong,  active,  educational  interest 
is  manifested  by  all  our  teachers.  Much  good  will  grow  out  of  this 
organization,  if  our  teachers  will  only  make  it  a  means  to  an  end, 
or  rather  to  the  many  ends  which  they  are  seeking  to  reach. 

VIII.     Compulsory  Education. 

A  circular  containing  the  compulsory  school  law,  with  comments 
upon  it,  and  some  suggestions  to  school  officers,  was  issued  early  in 
August.  A  copy  was  sent  to  each  district  clerk,  and  many  were 
distributed  through  the  county,  hoping  to  make  all  familiar  with  its 
provisions,  and  to  create  a  strong  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  its 
enforcement.  A  larger  number  of  children  were  enrolled  in  our 
schools  last  year  than  heretofore,  and  yet,  fully  1,000  failed  to  com- 
ply with  the  law. 

VERNON  COUNTY. 

TVM.    HAUGHTON,    SUPERINTENDENT. 

In  addition  to  my  annual  statistical  report  for  Vernon  county,  I 
DOW  furnish  some  special  memoranda  in  connection  with  our  publie 
schools. 
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My  late  efficient  and  indefatigable  predecessor  in  the  Superin- 
tendent's office  had  done  such  p^ood  work  in  this  county,  during  the 
past  six  years,  that  little  more  remained  for  me  than  to  adopt  his 
methods,  and  carry  out  his  plans  of  labor.  I  have  made  upwards 
of  one  hundred  school  visits,  during  the  past  nine  months,  and  I 
have  sought,  by  every  available  means,  to  encourage  teachers  and 
pupils  in  their  labors,  assisting  and  counseling  when  assistance  or 
counsel  was  necessary.  The  great  object  was  to  secure,  as  far  as 
possible,  uniformity  in  programme,  classification,  and  method^of 
instruction. 

This  I  considered  essential,  in  view  of  tho  fact  that  few  of  our 
teachers  are  normal  trained,  and  that  constant  changes  are  made  in 
the  selection  of  teachers,  and  for  single  terms.  I  have  advocated 
earnestly  the  necessity  of  less  change  in  this  direction;  of  keeping 
the  old  teachers  in  the  old  place,  engaging  them  if  possible  by  the 
year,  and  of  encouraging  them  by  liberal  salaries  and  frequent  vis- 
its to  the  school.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  add  that  both  teachers 
and  school  patrons  have  held  up  my  hands,  and  co-operated  with 
me  in  this.  Our  people  of  Yernon  county  take  an  honest  pride  in 
their  schools  and  in  the  advancement  of  education,  and  encourage 
me  in  seeking  to  secure  a  staff  of  well-qualified  and  efficient  teach-  . 
ers.  I  have  given  lectures  on  educational  matters  where  and  when- 
ever I  could  find  opportunity,  and  have  spent  a  great  part  of  my 
time  amongst  the  schools  and  their  patrons,  carrying  from  one  dis- 
trict to  another  any  method  in  teaching  or  discipline  I  found  suc- 
cessful. Indeed,  I  have  been  much  gratified  by  the  experience  and 
good  judgment  manifested  by  many  of  our  teachers,  and  the  readi- 
ness with  which  others  avail  themselves  of  all  such  aid. 

Our  staff  of  teachers  has  been  large  —  too  large  for  the  number 
of  our  schools;  hence,  bargaining  at  low  salaries,  and  in  some  cases 
underbidding,  has  been  the  result.  The  supply  has  been  greater 
than  the  demand,  and  the  only  remedy  in  this  case  is  to  thin  the 
ranks  of  the  less  capable,  and,  for  a  time  at  least,  keep  out  young 
aspirants  for  the  teacher's  office.  This  I  have  sought  to  do  as 
wisely  and  as  judiciously  as  possible.  A  higher  standard  of  quali- 
fication must  be  set,  and  greater  efficiency  exacted.  This  will,  I 
think,  in  time  regulate  the  matter. 
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Sixteen  public  examinations  have  been  held  at  the  most  availa- 
ble points  in  the  county  of  easy  access  to  the  candidates.  Not- 
withstanding this,  many  seek  private  examination.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  either  feigned  or  real  causes  hinder  any  from  attend- 
ing the  largely  advertised  public  examinations.  The  work  has 
been  both  oral  and  written,  and  the  papers  placed  on  file  for  future 
reference.  Those  grading  seven  and  upwards  on  a  scale  of  ten, 
other  things  being  equal,  have  received  a  year's  certificate.  Those 
grading  less  have  received  their  standing  on  a  license  for  six 
months,  on  the  express  condition  that  no  further  certificate  would 
be  given  without  a  marked  improvement  at  the  next  examination. 

These  examinations  have  been  largely  elementary,  for  it  is  not 
so  much  scholarship  we  need  ia  our  teachers  as  ability  to  train 
others,  and  impart  instruction.  Special  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  proper  ventilation  of  the  school  room,  the  hygiene  of  pupils 
and  gentlemanly  or  lady-like  deportment  toward  each  other.  The 
teacher  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  instructs  by  example  as  well  as 
precept. 

A  normal  institute  of  two  weeks'  duration,  under  the  able  man- 
agement of  Prof.  Hutton,  closed  about  the  middle  of  September. 
An  enrollment  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  represented  every 
town  in  our  large  county.  These  institutes  are  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  our  teachers,  one  of  many  good  results  is  that  we  are 
having  a  more  uniform  course  of  study  in  our  schools,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence one  teacher  will  be  less  likely  to  spend  part  of  his  time 
in  pulling  down  what  another  has  built  up. 

The  following  items  from  our  statistical  reports   for  the  years 

ending  August  31st,  1879  and  1880,  offer  a  favorable  showing  of 

some  increase  in  school  attendance,  and  the  amount  paid  for  school 

purposes: 

1879.  1880. 

Number  of  children  of  school  age 9,006  9,106 

Number  of  children  who  have  attended  school 6, 483  7, 323 

Number  of  days  school  has  been  taught 21 ,603         24,976 

Number  of  one  year  third  grade  certificates 163  150 

Whole  amount  paid  for  school  purposes. $29, 023  00  $29,141  00 

Average  wages  paid  teachers,  both  sexes 22  50  22  50 
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Doubtless  the  compulsory  law  has  much  to  do  with  this  increase 
of  attendance,  and  yet  I  find  that  Vernon  county  people  are  stead- 
ily awakening  to  the  necessity  of  giving  their  children  all  the  ben- 
efits of  our  common  schools. 

We  have  a  high  school  at  Viroqua,  under  the  management  of 
Prof.  O.  E.  Larkin,  and  one  at  Hillsborough,  under  that  of  Prof. 
I.  F.  Mack,  both  graduates  of  Milton  College  and  gentlemen  of 
ability  and  culture.  These  schools  offer  large  facilities  to  young 
people  preparing  for  the  more  advanced  studies,  and  are  largely 
attended  by  non-resident  pupils. 

We  have  also  an  excellent  graded  school  in  Ontario,  and  another 
at  De  Soto.  The  former  is  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Mahoney,  and 
the  latter  under  that  of  Mr.  Chapman;  both  are  doing  good  work. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  add  that  a  few  very  com- 
fortable and  commodious  school-houses  have  been  built  during  the 
past  year,  and  some  others  neatly  furnished.  Many  district  boards 
have  adopted  and  purchased  a  series  of  text-books,  and  are  favor- 
able to  some  uniform  course  of  study.  Our  progress,  if  slow,  is 
steady  and  assured.  We  hope  the  time  will  soon  come  when  no 
way- side  hovel,  in  the  shape  of  a  school-house  unfenced  and  neg- 
lected, will  be  an  eye-sore  to  the  traveler  and  a  slur  upon  our 
people;  but  that  one  and  all  will  feel  that  money  cannot  be  more 
wisely  or  more  nobly  expended  than  in  aiding  education  and 
beautifying  the  school-houses  of  Vernon  county. 


WINNEBAGO  COUNTY. 

W.  W.  KIMBALL,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

I.  Statistics. 

Number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  20  years 7,010 

Number  of  tlje  same  who  have  attended  scho  ol 4, 969 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county lOl 

Number  of  teachers  required  lo  leach  the  schools 113 

Nu'Dber  of  visits  made  by  the  superinteodent  during  the  year. .  164 

Amount  paid  male  teachers  during  the  year .- $6,703  00 

Amount  paid  female  teachers  during  tlie  year 13,444  00 

Average  waties  of  males  per  month 33  3a 

Average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  month 21  84 

Total  amount  paid  out,  during  the  year 27,205  00 
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II.    School-houses. 

With  scarcely  an  exception,  the  school- houses  are  in  good  condi- 
tion throughout  the  county.  A  number  of  districts  have  pur- 
chased patent  desks,  while  many  others  are  thinking  of  doing  the 
same.  The  plea  for  better  blackboards  is  being  recognized,  and, 
in  the  new  houses,  good  boards  are  the  result.  Many  improve- 
ments are  observed  in  the  other  and  older  ones.  The  map  of  Wis- 
consin is  found  in  73  schools,  and  that  of  the  United  States  in  59. 

III.  Teachers. 

There  have  been  218  applicants  for  certificates,  and  of  the  158 
licenses  granted  during  the  year,  8  were  first  grade,  4  second,  and 
146  third.  Of  these  but  a  small  percentage  are  males,  whose  mem- 
bers seem  to  be  rapidly  decreasing  in  this  county,  owing  to  the 
reduction  of  salaries,  which  is  being  brought  about  by  the  present 
condition  of  the  schools,  as  regards  the  age  and  number  of  the 
pupils.  The  marked  difference  between  a  term  in  the  summer  and 
one  in  the  winter,  seems  in  this  county  a  feature  of  the  past. 

Female  teachers  are  preferred,  as  a  rule,  for  the  winter,  where 
they  have  given  good  satisfaction  during  the  summer.  This  idea 
is  gaining  ground,  is  being  recognized  by  the  teachers,  and  a  feel- 
ing of  competition  is  the  result.  Many  of  the  older  teachers  of  the 
county,  being,  this  year,  in  attendance  at  the  Normal  School,  are 
determined  to  compete  with  the  younger  teachers  who  have  had 
the  advantage  of  a  more  extended  course  at  school. 

I  am  doing  what  I  can  to  have  the  school-districts  secure  perma- 
nent teachers,  believing  that  until  this  is  done,  we  can  do  but  little 
toward  establishing  a  course  of  study  throughout  the  county. 

IV.  Institutes. 

Two  institutes  have  been  held,  each  of  one  week's  duration.  At 
Omro  52  teachers  were  present;  at  Neenah,  44.  There  was  a 
marked  co-operation  between  the  teachers  and  Prof.  Graham,  at 
each  place.  We  believe  that  much  needed  good  was  accomplished, 
and  that  to-day,  the  teachers  throughout  the  county  more  deeply 
feel  the  need  of  institute  drill,  and  are  more  anxious  to  avail  them- 
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selves  of  every  opportunity  for  self-improvement,  and  that  they  re- 
alize that  Prof.  Graham  is  a  true  friend  to  every  district  school- 
teacher. 

V.    Teachers'  Meetings. 

Owing  to  the  bad  weather  and  poor  roads,  but  three  county  asso- 
ciations were  held  last  winter.  We  hope  to  do  much  better  the 
coming  year.  The  county  being  naturally  divided  into  two  districts, 
we  purpose  holding  monthly  meetings  at  the  most  convenient 
points  in  each,  and  continue  systematically  the  work  begun  at  the 
institutes;  and  then  at  the  close  of  the  year,  meet  in  joint  session 
for  a  two  weeks'  institute. 
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REPORTS  OF  CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


HUDSON. 

E.  B.  DUDGEON,  ACTING  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Owing  to  the  size  of  our  little  city,  and  our  limited  means,  the 
schools  under  the  city  arrangement  have  not  been  all  that  we  could 
wish.  The  salary  of  the  superintendent  has  been  so  small  that  no 
man  would  be  justified  in  neglecting  his  private  business  for  school 
work.  Under  the  circumstances,  very  much  credit  is  due  our  city 
superintendent.  Upon  the  reorganization  of  the  school  board  last 
April,  it  was  determined  to  make  the  position  of  superintendent 
merely  nominal,  and  to  place  the  management  of  the  schools  in  the 
hands  of  the  principal.  That  the  principal  might  be  relieved  of  a 
part  of  his  class  room  work,  the  services  of  an  additional  teacher 
were  secured  for  the  high  school. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  present  year,  we  have  given  special  at- 
tention to  the  work  of  the  different  grades.  In  some  cases  the 
course  has  been  slightly  changed.  When  scholars  were  found,  who 
seemed  capable  of  doing  more  work  than  the  average  scholar  in 
their  grade,  we  have  given  special  examinations  and  passed  them 
into  higher  grades.  Oar  schools  are  now  thoroughly  graded,  and  all 
seem  to  be  working  advantageously.  The  work  of  our  higher 
grades  is  especially  worthy  of  mention.  The  amount  of  good, 
honest  work  now  done  will  compare  favorably  with  that  done  by 
any  school  of  corresponding  grade. 

•  In  bringing  up  our  schools  to  the  proper  standard,  we  find  that 
our  teachers'  meetings,  which  we  hold  once  in  two  weeks,  are  of  in- 
estimable value.  They  are  full  of  interest  and  eagerly  attended  by 
all  teachers.  We  have  a  regular  programme  for  each  meeting, 
which  includes  select  readings,  discussions  on  special  school  topics, 
regular  class  drill,  and  general  work  which  is  of  value  to  the 
teachers  in  their  daily  duties. 
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Our  course  includes  the  English  branches  and  the  Natural 
Sciences.  No  place  has  been  given  to  the  Classics,  which  fact  we 
regret.  It  is  our  aim  to  prepare  young  men  and  women  for  the 
active  duties  of  life,  and  to  send  them  out  well  prepared,  at  least  in 
the  rudiments  of  an  education. 

We  regret  to  say  that  some  of  our  school  rooms  are  dark,  gloomy, 
and  very  uninviting.  We  feel  that  our  citizens  are  not  thoroughly 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  furnishing  the  children  with 
pleasant  school  accommodations.  They  do  not  seem  to  realize  how 
much  the  young  and  growing  mind  is  influenced  by  its  surround- 
ings. We  believe  that  beautiful  school  buildings,  with  well-lighted, 
clean,  inviting  rooms,  surrounded  with  tastily  arranged  grounds, 
have  an  influence  in  cultivating  the  tastes  of  the  young,  which  can- 
not be  overestimated.  They  furnish  a  part  of  the  child's  educa- 
tion, which  cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other  way.  No  community 
can  afford  to  neglect  these  influences.  Even  the  tax-payer  should 
bear  in  mind  that  money  spent  in  making  schools  attractive,  will 
save  expenses  and  taxes  for  poor-houses,  prisons,  and  police  forces* 
We  trust  that  our  people  are  waking  up  on  this  matter,  and  that 
they  will  realize  more  fully  that  the  intelligence  of  a  community 
can  be  rightly  judged  by  the  school  facilities  which  it  offers. 


JANESVILLE. 

E.  W.  BURTON,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

As  compared  with  1879,  the  school  census  of  1880,  in  our  city,, 
shows  a  decrease  in  its  school  population  of  172  children,  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  twenty. 

Of  the  3,386  returned  by  the  enumerator,  1,728,  or  about  51  per 
cent.,  have  been  enrolled  in  the  public  schools.  On  number  en- 
rolled, the  records  show  an  attendance  of  76.3  per  cent.;  while  on 
number  of  members,  our  regular  attendance  rises  to  94  per  cent. 

In  punctuality  our  schools  have  maintained  their  usually  high 
standard.  Cases  of  tardiness  number  344;  or  in  other  words,  for 
the  thirty- seven  weeks  of  school,  our  per  cent,  of  punctuality  was 
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99.8.     For  the  week  ending  June  11th,  there  was  not  a  single  case 
of  tardiness. 

For  the  year  ending  June  25th,  the  high  school  enrollment  was  161, 
and  average  membership,  117.  This  is  not  quite  up  to  last  year's 
report,  but  much  in  advance  of  those  of  its  predecessors.  April 
the  16th,  a  class  consisting  of  four  boys  and  ten  girls  was  gradu- 
ated, four  of  the  girls  entering  immediately  upon  the  work  of 
teaching. 

Five  years  ago  our  lowest  grades  were  crowded  to  excess,  while 
our  grammar  departments  were  few,  and  only  partially  filled.  As 
a  rule,  the  reverse  is  now  true.  The  necessity  for  more  room  in  the 
grammar  grades  became  so  pressing  in  May  last,  that  a  second 
grammar  department,  representing  the  seventh  year  of  the  course, 
was  organized  in  the  First  Ward.  As  the  cause  of  this  change  in 
conditions,  we  must  recognize  the  systematic  division  of  the  work, 
and  the  enthusiasm  which  pervades  the  department.  The  resultant 
of  these  forces  is  a  thorough  preparation  on  the  part  of  a  large  ma- 
jority of  pupils  in  each  room,  upon  the  limits  assigned,  enabling 
them  to  pass  the  annual  test  successfully.  Those  reaching  the  re- 
quired standard  move  forward,  while  the  new  levies  have  hitherto 
been  insufficient  to  keep  the  number  good  in  the  lower  depart- 
ments. 

Our  experience  in  a  practical  test  of  the  Grube  method  through- 
out our  primary  grades,  has  proven  very  satisfactory.  As  compared 
with  the  old  method,  it  is  the  living  truth.  By  an  application  of 
its  principles,  both  in  spirit  and  in  letter,  a  higher  life  in  class  can  be 
-maintained,  a  clearer  understanding  of  numbers  and  their  relations 
secured,  and  a  greater  facility  in  their  combination  acquired. 

The  advantages  arising  from  the  purchase  of  school  books  with 
public  funds,  and  loaning  them  to  the  pupils,  should  commend  the 
plan  to  every  district  in  the  State,  and  especially  to  the  populous 
cities  like  our  own.  As  a  matter  of  economy,  without  doubt,  it  is 
the  best  thing  to  do.  The  plan  tends  to  lessen  the  necessity  of 
compulsory  laws  by  removing  obstacles  in  the  form  of  school  book 
expenses,  deterring  many  children  from  entering  school,  and,  in 
not  a  few  cases,  driving  them  from  school  into  idleness  or  a  prema- 
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ture  self-support;.  In  addition  to  the  advantages  often  cited,  the 
purchase  of  school  books  by  the  district  or  city,  gives  pupils  the 
benefit  of  a  supplementary  series  of  books  —  just  now  claiming 
public  attention, —  so  essential  to  thoroughness  in  certain  directions. 
For  instance,  all  learn  to  read  by  reading;  and  a  fresh  book,  unfa- 
miliarized  by  weeks  of  thumbing,  will  impart  new  zest  to  the  exer- 
cise in  class.  Where  books  are  the  property  of  the  district  or  city, 
supplementary  series  of  readers  can  be  provided  with  slight  ex- 
pense, and  placed  at  the  service  of  teachers  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  furnish  a  grade  or  class  for  an  important  exercise,  calculated  to 
test  the  ability  of  pupils  to  make  a  practical  use  of  the  power 
acquired,  while  it  stimulates  to  better  effort.  Save  the  charges 
made  to  pupils,  the  workings  of  the  free  text-books  principle  are 
fairly  illustrated  by  the  library  system  in  our  Normal  Schools. 

During  the  year,  our  manufacturing  interests  have  been  extended 
by  the  establishment  of  a  knitting  factory,  promising  employment 
to  fifty  young  women.  Besides  this,  the  facilities  of  other  manu- 
factories of  longer  standing,  have  been  increased.  The  effect  of 
all  this  is  to  reduce  the  attendance  upon  the  daily  sessions  of  our 
schools,  and  to  voice  emphatically  the  claim  of  those  youthful  em- 
ployes to  the  benefits  of  a  free  night  school,  whose  establishment 
was  advocated  in  our  report  for  1879.  A  longer  delay  in  this  mat- 
ter would  seem  to  do  violence  to  the  general  well-being  of  this  com- 
munity, while  the  individual  interests,  present  and  future,  of  a 
worthy  element  in  its  society,  are  being  ignored. 

Our  usual  teachers'  meetings  have  continued  throughout  the  year 
with  unabated  interest.  These  meetings  occur  semi-monthly,  and 
are  of  three  hours'  duration.  The  greater  part  of  the  session  is 
devoted  to  class  exercises  in  subjects  that  have  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  daily  work  of  the  departments.  A  space  of  forty-five 
minutes,  or  an  hour,  is  spent  upon  what  is  termed  an  "  outside 
subject,"  or  one  that  is  general  in  its  bearing  upon  the  ordinary 
work  of  the  schools.  Last  year  the  outside  subject  was  Universal 
History ;  this  year  it  is  American  Literature.  In  all  cases  the  work 
is  laid  out  two  weeks  in  advance.  In  literature,  papers  embodying 
the  biography  of  the  author,  the  history  and  criticisms  of  his  works, 
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are  carefully  prepared  and  read  by  members  of  the  class.  These 
papers  are  subject  to  discussion,  time  permitting.  One  or  more 
parties  are  always  appointed  to  present  literary  specimens,  illustra- 
tive of  the  style  of  the  author  under  consideration.  The  force  of 
these  outside  studies  is  potent  in  strengthening  the  teacher's  habit 
of  investigation,  and  stimulating  a  greater  love  for  reading.  To 
meet  the  demand  of  these  exercises,  a  certain  amount  of  literary 
study  cannot  be  avoided.  Thereby  a  broader  intelligence  of  the 
teacher  results,  giving  high  promise  for  the  future  progress  of  our 
schools. 

Gradually  we  are  approaching  that  satisfactory  condition  when  it 
may  be  said,  "  Our  schools  are  supplied  with  all  necessary  appa- 
ratus." The  condition  of  the  treasury  being  favorable,  but  little 
argument  is  needed  with  our  Board  of  Education  to  secure  the  es- 
sentials in  this  particular.  As  the  fruit  of  this  year,  a  liberal  sup- 
ply of  globes  and  historical  charts  adorn  our  school  rooms. 


LA  CROSSE. 

J.    J.    FRUIT,    SUPERINTENDENT. 

During  the  seven  or  eight  years  last  past,  the  public  schools  of 
La  Crosse  have  been  gradually  improving  in  thorough  and  efficient 
work. 

The  present  condition  of  our  schools  can  be  attributed  to  no  one 
cause.  A  liberal  appropriation,  made  by  our  judicious  councilmen 
from  time  to  time,  deserves  commendation.  With  this  appropria- 
tion, the  enterprising  men  who  have  composed  our  Board  of  Edu-  , 
cation  have  provided  and  furnished  school  buildings,  and  have 
placed  in  charge  of  the  various  departments  an  efficient  corps  of 
teachers,  who  have  worked  faithfully  with  the  Board  and  Superin- 
tendent in  accomplishing  what  we  have. 

Attendance  and  Punctuality. 
While  circumstances  beyond  our  control  (such  as  good  weather, 
and  the  absence  of  contagious  disease),  have  been  very  favorable 
to  good  attendance  and  punctuality   during  the   past   year,   the 
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hearty  co  operation  of  parents,  children,  and  teachers,  has  added 
largely  to  the  result  attained. 

From  an  enrollment  of  nearly  1,950  pupils,  there  were  only  237 
cases  of  tardiness  during  the  year;  the  per  cent,  of  attendance  on 
the  number  belonging  during  the  year,  is  a  fraction  above  97. 

Vocal  Music. 

During  the  spring  term  of  1880,  Vocal  Music  was  introduced  in 
the  grammar  and  intermediate  departments,  by  way  of  experiment, 
as  a  regular  branch  of  study.  From  a  trial  of  three  months  it  was 
deemed  advisable  by  our  board  to  employ  a  teacher  of  music  regu- 
larly, during  the  year  (1880-81), —  which  has  been  done.  Both 
pupils  and  teachers  are  pleased  with  it;  and  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
ascertain,  this  exercise  has  the  approval  of  the  patrons. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  this  branch,  which  gives  such  culture  to 
the  better  emotions,  may  soon  be  adopted  as  a  part  of  our  course 
of  study. 

The  people  of  our  city  have  begun  to  feel  greatly  interested  in 
maintaining  the  credit  of  their  present  school  system;  and  we 
look  forward  to  such  work  and  results,  if  not  already  attained,  as 
shall  be  second  to  none  in  the  State, 


NEENAH. 

JOHN   B.    RUSSELL,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  general  condition  of  our  public  schools  during  the  past  year, 
has  been  very  satisfactory. 

The  attendance  has  not  materially  increased  over  other  years. 
The  several  departments  have  been  well  filled.  The  teachers  have 
been  attentive  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  The 
conduct  of  the  pupils  has  been  good.  There  have  been  no  cases 
calling  for  interference  on  the  part  of  our  school  board,  and  no 
oase  of  expulsion,  and  but  one  of  suspension;  and  the  latter  only 
for  a  limited  period,  till  the  pupil  should  conform  to  certain  rules. 

Our  high  school,  under  the  management  of  Prof.  H.  A.  Hobart, 
has  been  a  decided  success  in  all  its  departments.     At  no  time 
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■since  its  establishment,  has  it  rendered  more  effective  service  or 
made  more  satisfactory  progress,  than  in  the  year  just  closed.  It 
affords  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  state  that  there  has  been  a 
thoroughness  in  teaching  the  most  useful  branches  of  the  English 
<;ourse. 

The  teachers  in  charge  of  the  higfh  school  appreciate  the  import- 
ance of  thorough  work  in  those  studies  vrhich  are  of  practical 
advantage,  and  have  the  most  commercial  value  in  the  great  strug- 
gle of  life,  and  are  available  on  the  farm,  in  the  workshop,  or  in 
the  marts  of  commerce. 

The  exercises  of  the  high  school  graduating  class  for  1880,  were 
<3onducted  by  Prof.  Hobart.  They  were  of  an  interesting  charac- 
ter, creditable  both  to  the  teachers  and  pupils.  Twenty-seven 
pupils  graduated  in  what  is  known  as  the  short  term  or  nine  years' 
course,  and  nearly  all  of  the  graduates  have  returned  to  school,  to 
ifinish  by  graduating  in  the  long  term  or  eleven  years'  course. 

We  completed  our  new  high  school  building  last  April,  at  a  cost 
of  $25,000.  In  architectural  style  and  everything  that  pertains  to 
the  health  and  comfort  of  scholars,  it  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other 
school  building  in  the  State.  The  main  part  is  100  feet  square,  and 
contains  eight  departments,  five  on  the  first  floor  and  three  on  the 
second.  Except  in  the  high  school  room,  which  is  15  feet  high,  the 
rooms  have  a  uniform  heighth  of  13  feet.  Each  department  has  a 
main  entrance  from  corridors,  and  two  cloak  rooms  corresponding 
in  size  with  the  seating  capacity  of  the  rooms.  These  cloak  rooms 
open  into  both  the  class  room  and  the  corridor,  to  facilitate  the  exit 
•of  children,  especially  in  case  of  fire.  All  the  doors  open  outward, 
"thus  preventing  a  panic. 

The  heating  of  the  building  is  the  most  perfect  system  known, 
except,  perhaps  that  by  steam.  It  is  known  as  the  Ruttan  System. 
The  heat  is  supplied  by  three  large  furnaces  in  the  basement.  The 
air  warmed  is  pure,  for  it  is  admitted  to  the  furnaces  from  out- 
doors; and  contrary  to  the  old  idea  of  ventilating  at  the  top  of  the 
room,  the  foul  air  is  carried  off  through  registers  near  the  floor  to  the 
great  ventilating  shaft,  where  it  is  carried  into  the  open  air.  The 
shaft  is  heated  by  the  smoke  flues,  thus  creating  a  current  or  draft, 
8  — St.  Sup. 
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The  school  building  has  a  seating  capacity  of  800  pupils.  Tho 
floor  space  is  8,214  feet  on  each  floor,  the  cubic  contents  being^ 
120,422  feet. 

We  moved  into  it  on  the  first  of  May  last,  much  to  the  delight  of 
the  teachers  and  pupils;  and  on  occupying  it,  we  found,  for  com- 
fort and  convenience,  and  adaptability  to  uses  intended,  our  school- 
house  is  all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  —  the  model  building  of  the  State. 

We  have  added  largely  to  our  school  apparatus  in  the  purchase 
of  globes,  maps,  charts,  etc.,  which  aid  the  teachers  materially  in 
describing,  illustrating,  and  demonstrating. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  school  year,  we  changed  our  sys- 
tem of  purchasing  school  books.  We  now  buy  the  books  directly 
from  the  publishers,  and  place  them  in  the  superintendent's  office 
in  the  high  school  building;  and  put  them  in  charge  of  the  janitor, 
who  sells  them  to  the  scholars  at  actual  cost.  Those  who  are  too 
poor  to  buy,  are  furnished  free, —  the  city  paying  the  cost  of  freight 
and  express.  Thus  the  books  ar,e  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils 
at  three-fourths  the  former  price;  and  we  find  the  plan  working 
very  satisfactorily  to  all  concerned. 


PRAIRIE  DU  CHIEN. 

A.  C.  WALLIN,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Special  reports  are  intended  to  give  further  statistical  details,  to 
summarize  or  generalize,  to  draw  comparisons  or  correct  errors;  if 
these,  or  any  of  these  purposes  are  not  accomplished,  then  a  special 
report,  as  such,  fails  of  its  object. 

The  school  census  of  this  district  for  this  year  shows  an  increase 
of  twenty- nine  over  last  year's  report.  The  increase  is  the  result 
of  an  enlargement  of  this  district.  The  portion  annexed  has  a 
school  population  of  twenty-two. 

By  reference  to  my  annual  report,  I  find  that  of  the  four  hundred 
and  ninety-four  children  between  the  ages  of  "  7  and  15,"  five 
hundred  and  ten  have  been  returned  as  in  attendance  at  the  public 
and  private  schools!     A  pretty  good  showing!      No  intentional 
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error  has  been  made.  Private  schools  reported  to  me  the  number 
of  pupils  between  "  7  and  15,"  attending  such  schools,  without 
ascertaining  whether  any  of  those  pupils  had  been  registered  in  the 
public  schools  or  not.  Allowing  that  a  number  of  those  attending 
private  schools  had,  for  some  portion  of  the  year,  attended  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  we  have  nearly  all  pupils  between  the  ages  specified 
in  attendance  upon  some  school,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
school  year. 

Although  in  this  district,  those  in  charge  of  private  schools  have 
been  very  obliging  in  giving  me  information  in  relation  to  those 
statistics  which  were  asked  for  in  the  annual  report,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  law  which  compels  them  to  give  those  statistics.  These 
reports  are  compulsory  on  the  part  of  public  school  officials;  I 
think  they  should  be  made  compulsory  on  the  official  in  charge  of 
a  private  school.  There  is  no  other  way  by  which  accurate  statis- 
tics in  relation  to  attendance,  such  as  would  be  required  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  amendment  to  the  school  law, 
entitled,  "An  act  to  secure  to  children  the  benefit  of  an  elementary 
education,"  can  be  obtained.  A  canvass  of  the  district  would  not 
show  a  result  as  accurate  as  that  obtained  from  the  registers  of  the 
schools.  To  illustrate:  This  year  I  took  the  school  census  of  this 
district,  expecting  to  get  accurate  results.  Parents  reported  to  me 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  pupils  between  the  ages  of  7  and  15, 
who  had  attended  the  public  schools  during  some  part  of  the  school 
year.  I  find  recorded  in  the  teachers'  registers  the  names  of  two 
hundred  and  ninety-five  difi'erent  pupils  between  the  ages  specified. 
No  deception  could  have  been  intended  by  the  parents.  During 
some  part  of  the  year,  a  child  had  been  in  attendance  at  the  public 
school,  but  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  had  attended  a  private 
school.  The  parent,  at  the  time  when  the  census  taker  calls,  for- 
gets the  fact  of  attendance  at  the  public  school,  and  so  an  error 
occurs  in  his  report.  To  make  that  provision  of  the  law  efifective, 
managers  of  private  schools  should  be  required  to  report  to  the 
clerks  of  districts  in  which  such  schools  are  located,  the  names  of 
all  children  attending  such  schools,  with  the  aggregate  number  of 
days' attendance  for  each  child,  said  reports  to  be  due  at  the  clerk's 
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office  on  the  first  day  of  February,  and  the  first  day  of  September 
of  each  year.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  wise  provision  of  the  law,  and 
hope  the  act  may  be  made  enforceable. 


STEVENS  POINT. 

FRANK   L.   GREEN',    SUPERINTENDENT. 

In  submitting  the  Annual  Report  of  our  schools,  some  advances 
are  to  be  noted,  and  some  characteristics  presented,  which  may  be 
of  interest  to  others  by  way  of  comparison  or  for  forming  an  esti- 
mate of  the  school  work,  and  the  success  here. 

The  schools  of  our  little  city  possess  some  features  peculiar  to 
themselves,  and  without  which  it  would  be  difficult  for  one  to  form 
a  eorrect  judgment  of  the  progress  made. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  growth  and  financial  prosperity. 

The  census  of  June  last  gives  the  city  a  population  of  4,445.  On 
August  3l£t,  there  were  1,408  children  of  school  age.  Of  these, 
877,  or  62  per  cent.,  were  enrolled  in  our  schools  during  the  year, 
with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  505.  In  comparison  with  the 
preceding  year,  this  shows  a  decrease  of  one  in  the  number  of  school 
age,  an  increase  of  57  in  the  enrollment,  and  of  85  in  the  daily 
attendance  for  the  year.  The  percentage  of  attendance  on  mem- 
bership was  a  little  over  86,  —  more  than  two  pe^r  cent,  higher  than 
ever  attained  before.  The  wide  disparity  between  the  number  of 
school  age  and  the  enrollment,  as  well  as  between  the  enrollment 
and  daily  attendance,  arises  mainly  from  three  causes;  first,  the 
compulsory  law  is  not  enforced:  secondly,  during  the  season  for 
manufacturing  lumber,  a  large  number  of  boys  are  engaged  in  the 
mills;  and  thirdly,  one  ward  is  made  up  largely  of  foreign  popula- 
tion, in  which  the  Polish  predominate.  These  take  very  little  in- 
terest in  educational  matters,  and  are  very  irregular  in  attendance. 
The  enrollment  is  exclusive  of  one  parochial  and  two  private 
schools,  whose  numbers  reach  above  250. 

Situated  on  the  border  of  the  pineries  and  at  the  base  of  the  line 
opening  to  the  north,  our  population  is  more  fluctuating  and  less 
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permanent  than  in  the  Southern  cities  of  the  State.  This  fact 
renders  it  more  difficult  for  school  officers  to  provide  the  necessary 
facilities,  and  for  teachers  to  secure  regularity  and  satisfactory  ad- 
vancement. Few  schools  require  so  severe  work  from  their  teach- 
ers. The  primary  and  intermediate  departments  cover  three  year» 
each,  under  one  teacher;  and  for  each  teacher  below  the  high 
school,  there  was  a  total  enrollment  of  87,  and  a  daily  attendance 
of  51.  In  the  year  just  entered  upon,  the  increase  in  some  schools 
is  so  great  as  to  necessitate  an  addition  to  the  teaching  force,  and 
indicates  a  farther  enlargement  soon.  Hitherto,  too  little  attentioa 
has  been  given  to  the  grammar  school.  There  are  especial  reasons 
why  it  should  receive  every  encouragement,  and  have  the  best  of 
teachers  and  the  best  of  support.  It  is  the  main  feeder  to  the  high 
school,  whose  success  depends  largely  upon  it.  It  gives  to  a  cer- 
tain class  all  the  education  they  ever  get  in  the  schools;  and  for 
that  reason  alone,  it  ought  to  be  most  thorough  and  practical. 

The  greatest  benefit  which  the  people  could  confer  upon  the 
schools,  would  be  an  active  expression  of  interest  in  them.  Very 
few  ever  visit  them,  and  too  often  parents  are  apathetic  and  think 
the  teacher's  efforts  to  secure  punctuality  a  bore.  The  school 
board,  however,  seem  desirous  of  good  teachers,  good  schools,  and 
the  best  possible  returns. 

A  systematic  code  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government 
of  the  schools,  and  an  excellent  course  of  study,  have  been  adopt- 
ed,—  the  latter  covering  eight,  years  of  study  for  entrance  to  the 
high  school.  These  are  printed  in  a  neat  circular,  in  connection 
with  the  catalogue  of  the  high  school;  and  supply  a  long- felt  need. 
The  objects  sought  are  greater  unity  and  certainty  of  action  on  the 
part  of  teachers,  greater  zeal  and  a  higher  ambition  on  the  part  of 
pupils,  and  more  permanency  and  solidity  in  the  character  of  our 
schools. 

The  financial  management  of  the  schools  has  been  very  economi- 
cal, leaving  a  handsome  balance  in  the  treasury.  The  cost  per  cap- 
ita of  the  pupils  for  teachers'  salaries,  exclusive  of  the  high  school, 
computed  on  the  year's  enrollment,  was  $4.52;  on  the  average  daily 
attendance,  $5  82.     The  cost  for  each  pupil,  including  the  high 
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school,  was  $7.84  —  a  sum  small  indeed,  compared  with  the  cost  in 
many  otlier  cities. 

There  are  some  needs  which  we  hope  to  see  supplied  during  the 
coming  year.  The  primary  teachers  have  not  sufficient  helps,  and 
generous  additions  should  be  made  to  the  high  school  library  and 
apparatus. 

Teachers'  meetings  are  held  one  evening  each  week,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reports,  consultation,  study,  and  general  intelligence  and 
criticism.  In  connection  with  the  necessary  business  of  the  meet- 
ing, we  are  now  carrying  on  a  course  of  study  in  history  and 
government.  This  interchange  of  views  gives  rise  to  a  feeling  of 
fellowship  and  mutual  helpfulness,  and  to  the  study,  we  believe,  of 
a  wider  mental  scope,  and  better  work. 

An  eflFort  has  been  made  to  give  to  our  high  school  the  system 
and  the  influence  which  are  the  strength  and  the  fruit  of  every 
well-conducted  high  school.  Two  carefully  arranged  courses  of 
study  have  been  adopted  in  place  of  the  old  "  go  as-you-please  " 
style,  and  have  been  issued  in  the  catalogue  already  referred  to, 
for  general  circulation.  The  English  Course  covers  three  years' 
study,  and  is  intended  more  particularly  for  those  who  are  prepar- 
ing to  teach  in  the  public  schools.  The  Latin  Course  extends  over 
four  years,  and  gives  an  ample  fit  for  the  University. 

The  reorganization  of  the  school  upon  the  new  basis  was  no  easy 
task,  but  it  has  been  successfully  accomplished,  and  the  present 
senior  class  of  nine,  now  pursuing  plane  trigonometry,  natural 
philosophy,  and  Virgil,  will  be  the  first  to  graduate  from  the  school. 

The  enrollment  for  the  year  in  the  high  school  was  95;  the  aver- 
age membership,  60.  This  difi'erence  arises  in  part  from  the  fact 
that  many  pursue  their  studies  a  portion  of  the  year  and  teach  the 
remainder. 

Some  old  teachers  are  returning  to  the  school,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  certificate  of  higher  grade.  Thus  the  high  school  comes 
to  have  a  stimulating  and  elevating  influence  upon  the  schools  of  a 
considerable  territory.  Pupils  are  constantly  coming  in  from  the 
towns  of  this  and  adjoining  counties. 

The  study  room  contains  an  excellent  reference  library,  and  there 
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is  no  feature  of  the  school  more  gratifying  thaa  the  constant  and 
intelligent  use  of  these  books  of  reference. 

Centrally  located  as  we  are,  with  no  Normal  School  near  us,  and 
the  country  rapidly  developing  to  the  north  of  us,  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  why  our  high  school  may  not,  with  proper  care  and 
support,  become  a  strong  educational  force  in  this  part  of  the  State. 
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UMYERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN. 


BOARD  OF  REGENTS. 


STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION, 
Ex-Officio  Regent. 

Life  Member.... C.  C.  WASHBURN Madison. 

Term  Expires  First  Monday  in  February^  1881. 

7th  Congressional  District CHARLES  D.  PARKER Pleasant  Valley. 

6th do do HIRAM  SMITH Sheboygan FaUs. 

2d do do... J.  C.  GREGORY MaJisou. 

4th do do GEO.  KOEPPEN Milwaukee. 

Term  Exjnres  First  Monday  in  February^  1883.    ■ 

State  at  Large GEORGE  H.  PAUL Milwaukee. 

8th  Congressional  District J.  M.BINGHAM Cliippewa  Falls.. 

Term  Expires  First  Monday  in  February^  1883.  . 

State  at  Large E.  W.  KEYES Madison. 

1st  Congressional  District J.  B.  CASSODAY* Janesvillc. 

Sd do do VV.  E.CARTER Platteville. 

6th do do L.  B.  SALE Green  Bay. 


OFEIGERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 


GEORGE  H.  PAUL, 

PRESIDENT. 

W.  E.  CARTER, 

VICE  PRESIDENT. 

JOHN  S.  DEAK, 

SECRETARY. 

STATE  TREASURER, 

EX-OFFICIO  TREASURER. 
EXECUTIVE  COJOIITTEE. 

E.  W.  KEYES,  J.  C.  GREGORY,  W.  E.  CARTER. 

FARM  COMMITTEE. 

HIRAM  SMITH,  C.  C.  WASHBURN",  CHAS.  D.  PARKER. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LIBRARY,  COURSE  OP  STUDY,  AND  TEXTBOOKS. 

W.  C.  WHITFORD,       L.  B.  SALE,       GEORGE  KOEPPEN. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LAW  DEPARTMENT. 

J.  C.  GREGORY,         J.  B.  CASSODAY,      J.  M.  BINGHAM. 

*  Since  resigned,  and  Hon.  John  G,  McMynn,  of  Racine,  appolntei  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE   BOARD  OF  REGENTS. 

To  His  Excellency^  Wm.  E.  Smith,  Governor: 

The  generally  satisfactory  condition  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, in  both  its  fiaancial  and  educational  departments  of  gov- 
ernment, is  exhibited  in  the  accompanying  reports  and  statistics  for 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1880.  The  attendance  upon  the 
collegiate  courses  has  continued  to  increase,  the  standard  of  in- 
struction has  been  elevated,  and,  through  the  intelligent  munifi- 
cence of  its  founder,  the  Washburn  Observatory  has  been  consid- 
erably enlarged,  and  with  the  further  additions  contemplated  and 
progressing,  prohiises  to  become  a  permanent  and  unexpectedly 
affluent  source  of  valuable  accessions  to  astronomical  science. 

Progress  and  enlargement,  however,  develop  the  needs  and  de- 
ficiencies invariably  incident  to  new  conditions  of  growth  and  use- 
fulness. A  higher  grade  of  capacity  and  experience  in  the  instruc- 
tional department,  a  greater  quantity  and  better  quality  of  illustra- 
tive apparatus,  a  more  complete  and  comprehensive  cabinet  and 
library,  and  more  commodious  recitation  rooms,  are  conspicuous 
among  the  present  necessities  pressing  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  Board.  These  necessities  are  the  evidence  and  outgrowth  of 
increased  prosperity  and  strength,  and  therefore  not  to  be  depre- 
cated. And  inasmuch  as  they  refer  to  a  more  effective  application 
of  existing  capacities  and  resources,  prompt  concession  to  them  is 
a  positive  economy. 

Recently  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Board  to  give  greater 
prominence  to  those  departments  of  instruction  which  more  par- 
ticularly relate  to  the  practical  industries  of  our  State.  Reference 
is  made  especially  to  the  departments  of  agriculture  and  practical 
mechanics.  These  are  branches  of  study  which  must  ultimately 
and  inevitably  exercise  a  large  and  wholesome  influence  upon  the 
development  of  the  material  interests  of  Wisconsin,  and  should 
tend  to  command  for  the  University  the  sympathy  and  support  of 
large  classes  of  our  population  less  immediately  concerned  in  ab- 
stract and  professional  instruction.  A  wider  diffusion  of  practical 
and  scientific  knowledge,  through  the  departments  named,  without 
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detriment  to  the  highest  practicable  standard  in  the  classical 
and  purely  scientific  courses,  is  an  educational  policy  commended 
by  the  best  examples  and  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  which  largely 
tends  to  equalize  the  public  benefits  conferred  by  the  University. 

The  details  of  expenditure  included  in  this  report  exhibit  the 
manner  in  wbich  the  annual  income  of  the  University  is  applied. 
This  income  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  enable  the  Board  to  meet 
all  the  demands  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  It  is  possibly 
large  enough,  but  certainly  not  too  large,  to  cover  an  economical 
current  expenditure,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  additional  buildings 
or  permanent  improvements  required. 

In  this  connection,  your  attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the 
fact  of  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  University  fund  income, 
arising  from  the  failure  of  the  State  to  invest  the  whole  of  the  prin- 
cipal fund.  As  stated  in  the  communication  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board,  included  in  this  report,  the  amount  remaining  unin- 
vested at  the  close  of  the  financial  year  just  terminated,  was 
$41,896.72,  and  the  diminution  of  income  for  the  year,gjfrom  this 
cause,  as  compared  with  the  year  ending  September  30, 1878,  is 
$3,185.22.  The  tendency  to  reduction  in  rates  of  interest  renders 
further  deficiencies  in  the  product  of  the  permanent  fund  probable, 
as  compared  with  past  years,  and  enforces  the  propriety  of  such 
additional  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  a  more  uniform 
and  complete  investment  of  the  principal. 

Under  all  the  circumstances,  and  with  special  reference  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  future,  the  Board  feels  impelled  to  recur  to  the 
original  relations  of  the  State  to  the  University,  and  to  the  just 
conditions  of  the  trust  imposed  upon  the  State  by  the  federal 
government.  To  divert  the  annual  and  appropriate  income  of  the 
University  from  the  necessary  purposes  of  current  support,  does 
not  accord  with  those  relations,  and  the  obligations  imposed  upon 
State  by  the  terms  of  the  national  endowment.  The  act  of  Con- 
gress granting  lands  to  Wisconsin  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  from  which  grant  the  present  income  of  the 
University  is  derived  in  part,  is  especially  emphatic  upon  this  point, 
in  declaring  that  no  portion  of  the  fund  derived  from  the  grant  or 
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the  interest  thereon,  "  shall  be  applied  directly  or  iadirectlj,  under 
any  pretense  whatever,  to  the  purchase,  erection,  preservataon,  or 
repair  of  any  building  or  buildings."  The  language  of  this  act,  as 
well  as  the  provisions  of  previous  enactments,  construed  with  ref- 
erence to  existing  circumstances,  seems  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to 
the  appropriate  policy  of  the  State  and  the  Board  of  Regents  in 
respect  to  permanent  improvements  and  additions  to  real  property 
in  future. 

Under  the  laws  of  the  State,  the  University  is  now  free  to  both 
sexes,  and  its  courses  of  instruction  such  as  to  extend  the  facilities 
of  a  higher  education  to  nearly  all  classes  of  citizens.  Graduates 
of  the  institution  inhabit  nearly  every  county,  and  frequent  nearly 
every  profession  and  path  of  industry.  Its  growing  strength  is 
imparted  to  our  entire  system  of  public  education,  and  in  number- 
less unseen  ways  it  contributes  to  the  intelligence  and  permanent 
happiness  of  our  people.  Certainly,  there  is  no  source  of  enlight- 
ened progress  or  of  material  prosperity  more  justly  entitled  to 
liberal  and  reliable  public  support.  Fortunately  no  additional 
number  of  buildings  is  imperatively  required  at  the  present  time. 
The  immediate  modification  and  better  equipment  of  University 
Hall,  however,  for  the  accommodation  of  class  recitations,  is  a 
pressing  necessity  which  relates  as  well  to  the  health  as  to  the  con- 
venience and  progress  of  students,  and  which  may  be  supplied  at 
a  comparatively  trifling  cost.  For  further  particulars  concerning 
this  proposed  improvement,  we  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  facts 
presented  by  the  President  of  the  University  in  his  communication 
to  the  Board,  accompanying  this  report. 

During  the  past  two  years,  the  University  has  experienced  great 
and  exceptional  misfortunes  in  the  death  of  some  of  the  ablest  and 
most  valuable  members  of  its  instructional  force.  These  losses  are 
now  sadly  supplemented  by  the  decease,  since  the  introductory 
clauses  of  this  report  were  written,  of  Professor  James  C.  Watson, 
Director  of  the  Washburn  Observatory,  as  he  was  crossing  the 
threshold  of  a  new  career  of  public  usefulness,  with  the  promise  of 
brilliant  achievements  in  the  near  future,  for  himself  and  for  the 
University,  to  which  he  had  but  recently  transferred  the  wealth  of 
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his  learning  and  reputation.  The  severity  of  this  affliction,  in  its 
relations  to  the  University  and  the  public,  can  be  justly  appreci- 
ated only  by  those  upon  whom  is  imposed  the  duty  of  endeavoring- 

to  supply  his  place. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEO.  H.PAUL, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

Milwaukee,  November  25,  1880. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGES. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  TO 
THE  BOARD  OF  REGENTS. 

To  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Begents  of  the   University  of 

Wisconsin: 

The  past  year,  closing  with  September,  has  been  one  of  growth. 
The  Assembly  Room  and  Library  have  been  completed.  The  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  these  two  accessions  will  steadily  dis- 
close themselves,  from  year  to  year.  Only  one  urgent  demand 
remains  in  the  farther  improvement  of  our  buildings,  and  that  is 
the  renovation  of  University  Hall. 

University  Hall  was  never  a  fortunate  building,  and  the  Univer- 
sity has  long  since  outgrown  the  accommodations  this  hall  offers. 
Its  recitation  rooms,  which  are  in  constant  use,  and  with  which  the 
comfort  of  the  great  majority  of  our  students  is  closely  involved, 
are  very  small,  are  ill-furnished  and  ill-ventilated.  They  also  open 
into  halls  much  too  narrow  for  our  increasing  number  of  students. 
The  renovation  of  this  building  has  long  been  recognized  as  some- 
thing of  great  moment  to  the  immediate  comfort  and  good  order  of 
our  students.  The  improvement  has  been  deferred  from  year  to 
year,  on  account  of  other  undertakings,  and  these  have  no 77  so  ab- 
sorbed our  funds  as  to  make  this  most  needed  change  impossible 
without  a  small  sum  from  the  State.     The  urgency  of  the  case  is 
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so  obvious  that  it  will  be  at  oqce  perceived  by  those  who  give  the 
subject  any  attention.  These  rooms  are  not  only  unworthy  of  a 
University;  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  most  ordinary  conditions 
of  health. 

There  has  been  rapid  progress,  during  the  year,  in  the  prepara- 
tion for  astronomical  work.  Prof.  Watson  has  erected  a  fine  Solar 
Observatory;  also  a  working  Astronomical  Observatory  for  students. 
This  latter  building  will  greatly  increase  the  facilities  for  instruc- 
tion. Ex-Gov.  Washburn  is  also  enlarging  the  Astronomical  Ob- 
servatory, with  the  expectation  of  still  further  enlargement  in  the 
spring.  The  best  astronomical  instruments  are  in  the  process  of 
<5onstruction,  and  we  shall  soon  have  one  of  the  most  complete 
observatories,  in  its  appointments,  to  be  found  on  the  continent. 

The  most  marked  fact  in  the  internal  history  of  the  University 
during  the  past  year,  has  been  that  it  has  brought  to  a  close  our 
preparatory  work  with  the  exception  of  the  Greek  Class.  This  is 
-a  step  which  has  been  taken  not  without  some  solicitude,  and  one 
which  was  urged  upon  us  by  the  High  Schools.  The  ultimate  re- 
sults, we  believe,  will  be  favorable,  but  some  immediate  results  are 
to  be  deprecated.  The  High  Schools  of  the  State  are  not  yet  in  a 
condition  to  do  all  the  work  required  of  them.  In  many  portions 
of  the  State,  no  convenient  transition  is  open  from  the  common 
school  to  the  University.  The  number  of  High  Schools  is  still  in- 
sufficient, and  these  schools  tend  to  be  very  local  in  the  provision 
they  make  for  instruction.  This  limit  arises  from  two  facts.  The 
High  Schools  are  organized  and  sustained  in  the  interests  of  a  nar- 
row territory  just  about  them.  Those  persons  outside  of  the  estab- 
lished limits  are  not  recognized  as  having  any  claims  upon  them. 
As  a  liberal  spirit,  however,  usually  prevails  in  this  respect,  the 
narrowness  of  their  work  is  not  so  marked  in  this  particular  as  it  is 
in  another  respect.  High  Schools  are  ordered  in  their  courses  and 
in  their  rapidity  of  progress  to  meet  the  wants  of  comparatively 
young  scholars  who  live  at  home.  They  do  not,  therefore,  meet 
well  the  necessities  of  a  young  man,  who,  lacking  early  instruction 
and  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  resolves  to  secure  an  education. 
He  cannot,  without  some  loss  of  self-respect  and  much  loss  of  time, 
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reduce  his  pace  to  that  of  the  young  pupils  about  him.  It  remains, 
therefore,  painfully  true,  that  a  good  many  young  men  and  women 
whom  the  University  would  especially  wish  to  help,  find  great  diffi- 
culty in  making  their  way  into  it. 

A  partial  remedy  for  this  evil,  which  cannot  be  wholly  removed, 
might  be  found  in  the  encouragement  of  the  few  academies  scat- 
tered through  the  State.  They  are  fitted  to  do  the  work  of  prep- 
aration for  the  University  more  freely  and  rapidly  than  are  the 
High  Schools.  They  have  no  special  constituency.  They  gather 
their  students  from  far  and  near,  and  students  well  advanced  in 
years.  It  lies,  therefore,  quite  in  their  line  of  work  to  bridge  as 
quickly  as  may  be  the  space  which  separates  the  preparatory  stu- 
dent from  the  University.  We  do  not  think  our  system  of  public 
instruction  would  be  unfavorably  affected  by  an  occasional  vigor- 
ous academy. 

Yet  in  this  State,  as  in  other  States,  the  High  Schools  are  fast  re- 
ducing the  academies.  The  result,  as  a  whole,  we  rejoice  in,  but 
would  invite  the  attention  of  the  academies  that  still  remain  to  the 
fact  that  the  field  most  open  to  them  is  this  of  general  prepara- 
tory work. 

The  multiplication  and  improvement  of  High  School's  must  be  our 
great  resource.  There  are  few  of  the  educational  provisions  in  the 
State  likely  to  work  more  strongly  and  favorably  on  our  school 
system  than  the  High  School  law.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that 
the  sum  distributed  is  so  small,  and  the  period  for  which  it  is 
granted  so  short.  Five  years  do  not  give  the  feeble  schools  time 
enough  to  strike  root.  The  period  suffices  fairly  well  for  the  large 
villages,  but  not  for  the  more  rural  districts.  Under  this  law, 
which  has  been  in  operation  five  years,  there  are  now  organized 
ninety-five  High  Schools.  The  smallest  sura  received  by  any  school 
last  year  was  forty- six  dollars  and  five  cents;  and  the  largest  sum^ 
three  hundred  and  twenty- eight  dollars  and  ninety-three  cents.  The 
law  decidedly  favors  the  formation  of  schools  in  the  smaller  vil- 
lages, and  in  country  districts,  by  giving  to  these  schools  a  sum  rel- 
atively larger  than  that  which  the  older  schools  receive.  The  law, 
the  longer  it  remains  in  force,  will  be  increasingly  efficacious  in 
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bringing  into  existence  High  Schools  at  secondary  centers.  Indeed, 
the  whole  constructive  force  of  it  is  now  felt  at  these  points.  The 
cities  and  larger  villages  put  more  into  the  fund  by  taxation  than 
they  take  from  it  by  appropriation,  and  in  some  instances  decline 
the  returns  that  would  fall  to  them.  There  are  fifteen  of  the 
stronger  schools  of  the  State  not  orsranized  under  the  law.  The 
law  distinctly  recognizes  the  principle  that  education  in  the  State 
can  not  be  left  simply  to  districts,  towns,  and  cities,  but  that  the 
State  must  be  responsible  for  the  State.  Not  only  may  we  hope 
that  High  Schools  will  slowly  increase  in  number,  but  that  the  one 
hundred  and  ten  now  in  existence  will  steadily  improve  in  quality. 
The  system  is  already,  by  the  encouragement  of  the  law,  working 
its  way  into  thinly  populated  regions,  while  corresponding  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  instruction  is  made  in  the  schools  already 
established. 

There  are  two  sentiments  which  work  against  the  entire  success 
of  the  law  in  its  relation  to  the  University.  The  first  is  the  dispo- 
sition to  make  each  district  and  town  exclusively  responsible  for 
its  own  educational  work,  and  the  reluctance  of  the  larger  cities  to 
contribute  to  education  outside  their  own  limits.  The  country 
must  always  sufi'er  severe  limitation  in  the  matter  of  education  as 
compared  with  the  city.  The  High  School  law  was  designed  to 
reduce  and  is  fitted  to  reduce  somewhat  this  inequality.  The  ulti- 
mate wisdom  of  the  policy  can  hardly  be  doubted,  though  its  first 
results  are  in  conflict  with  the  limited  principles  which  are  usually 
carried  into  business.  The  prosperity  of  our  cities  and  villages 
must  finally  be  determined  by  the  wealth  and  intelligence  of  the 
surrounding  population,  and  these  centers  and  heads  in  our  social 
system  cannot  afford  to  divorce  themselves  from  the  dependent 
members.  The  prosperity  of  the  State  is  one,  and  must  be  treated 
collectively;  and  that  prosperity  is  identified  with  its  educational 
institutions.  This  should  be  with  us  a  first  principle  of  statesman- 
ship. 

A  second  narrow  sentiment  that  the  High  Schools  have  to  con- 
tend with  is  that  they  are  diverted  from  their  primary  and  more 
local  work  by  any  shaping  of  their  instruction  to  fit  students  for 
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the  University.  This  sentiment,  like  the  previous  one,  springs  up 
so  naturally  and  is  so  favored  by  first  appearances  as  to  require 
some  deliberation  and  breadth  of  view  for  its  correction.  If  it  be 
true  that  the  work  done  for  the  University  diverts  attention  from 
the  much  more  important  work  to  be  done  for  scholars  who  go  no 
farther  than  the  High  School,  we  should  accept  the  objection  as  a 
fatal  one  to  any  effort  to  unite  the  higher  and  lower  grades  of 
instruction  by  means  of  the  High  Schools.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
are  fully  persuaded  that  the  High  Schools  of  the  State  will  never 
attain  to  their  true  development  in  their  strictly  home  relations 
without  fully  accepting  the  upward  relation,  and  fully  meeting  its 
duties. 

In  the  first  place,  the  spirit  of  a  High  School  which  makes  itself 
a  door,  both  in  science  and  language,  to  the  great  stores  of  knowl- 
edge beyond  its  own  instruction,  will  be  very  different  from  that  of 
the  school  which  seems  to  say  to  its  students,  "  We  are  the  end-all 
of  attainment  so  far  as  you  are  concerned." 

Spirit  is  a  very  impalpable  thing,  but  a  very  potent  one.  The 
spirit  of  the  teachers  and  the  place  is  that  which  makes  the  great 
difference  between  one  instructor  and  another;  between  one  school 
and  another.  Without  a  large  spirit,  and  an  enthusiastic  one,  no 
extended  and  stimulating  work  can  be  done.  Both  the  spirit  of 
the  place  and  the  instruction  will  be  very  different  in  which  these 
two  things  are  combined,  awakening  the  mind  to  continuous  activ- 
ity and  fitting  it  for  its  immediate  work,  from  that  which  is  sure  to 
prevail  where  the  exclusive  consideration  is  the  practical  bearing,  so 
called,  of  instruction.  Though  education  must  do  cheerfully  and 
thoroughly  its  hourly  work,  it  must  also  be  allowed  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  larger  outlook  and  more  generous  devotion  to  knowledge.  It 
is  by  no  means  those  alone  who  advance,  who  feel  the  inspiration 
of  the  march,  but  all  who  witness  it  and  catch  the  feelings  that 
prompt  it.     Spirit  is  the  supreme  thing. 

A  second  gain  to  the  High  School  from  a  liberal  course  of  instruc- 
tion, is  the  much  stronger  inducement  it  thereby  offers  to  advanced 
students,  both  those  advanced  in  age  and  those  advanced  in  work. 
The  evil  already  spoken  of  —  a  course  adapted  exclusively  to  young 
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scholars  wbo  have  plenty  of  time,  —  is  greatly  increased  when  the 
High  School  is  not  a  recognized  avenue  to  anything  beyond  it.  la 
that  case,  it  is  drawn  downward  by  the  work  below  it,  while  there 
is  nothing  above  it  to  pull  it  upward.  The  moulding  influences  lie 
all  in  one  direction.  The  High  School,  as  the  end  of  the  school  sys- 
tem, is  left,  with  no  vital  connection  with  the  liberal  education 
above  it,  to  bear  alone  all  the  backward  pull.  The  result  is  not 
difficult  to  predict.  The  High  School  will  easily  lose  educational 
ground,  and  will  gain  h  with  great  difficulty. 

Another  very  efficient  force  works  in  the  same  direction.  There 
are  a  few  in  every  community  thoroughly  interested  in  the  education 
of  their  own  children.  They  do  not  propose  to  stop  short  of  a  col- 
legiate course.  It  is  from  this  class  that  schools  have  the  most  to 
expect.  But  if  the  common  schools  and  High  Schools  announce 
themselves  as  not  in  the  line  of  a  liberal  education,  these  persons 
must  withdraw  their  children  and  seek  instruction  elsewhere.  If 
this  is  done,  they  feel  little  interest  in  the  High  School.  They  owe 
nothing  to  it,  and  they  may  easily  come  even  to  begrudge  the 
money  spent  upon  it  with  no  personal  return.  When  the  High 
School  has  thus  separated  itself  from  the  most  intelligent  sentiment 
in  the  community  to  which  it  belongs,  what  can  it  reasonably  ex- 
pect? Those  take  the  shaping  of  it,  who  are  not  over  confident  of 
the  value  of  education,  and  wbo  wish  to  make  it  at  least  minister 
in  the  cheapest  and  most  direct  way  to  business  interests.  Educa- 
tional institutions  have  never  grown  up  under  such  an  inspiration, 
and  will  never  greatly  prosper  by  it.  It  is  a  spirit  that  takes  only 
a  narrow  view  of  immediate  results.  It  substitutes  economy  for 
enterprise,  shrewdness  for  wisdom,  and  the  present  for  the  future. 
Nothing  great  can  grow  out  of  such  a  root  of  parsimony,  or  thrive 
when  grafted  on  it.  Among  the  things  that  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin is  striving  to  do  and  helping  to  do,  there  will  be  none  of 
more  permanent  value  than  its  share  in  the  effort  to  bring  into 
existence  and  into  line  a  strong  body  of  High  Schools  scattered 
throughout  the  state.  In  furtherance  of  this  purpose,  it  has  striven 
to  keep  its  terms  of  admission  within  reach  of  these  preparatory 
schools,  and  yet,  from  time  to  time,  to  so  far  advance  these  terms 
9  — St.  Sup, 
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as  both  to  make  way  for  improved  work  on  their  part  and  to  call  it 
out.  As  a  movement  in  the  same  direction,  it  has  now  laid  aside 
almost  all  its  preparatory  work,  retaining  Greek  instruction  simply 
because  the  general  educational  sentiment  of  the  State  is  not  yet 
strong  enough  to  take  it  up. 

The  growth  of  the  University  in  the  past  five  years  is  chiefly  in- 
dicated in  its  advance  in  scholarship,  and  in  the  steady  increase  of 
students  in  higher  work.  We  add  a  statement  of  the  last  five 
years.  Special  students  with  us  grade  as  collegiate  students.  We 
require  for  them  essentially  the  same  terras  of  admission;  they  work 
with  the  collegiate  classes,  and  are  constantly  passing  into  those 
classes: 
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There  are  some  obvious  facts  contained  in  this  presentation. 
The  two  classical  courses  have  rapidly  gained  ground,  and  to  that 
degree  that  the  classical,  literary,  and  the  scientific  tendencies 
at  present  show  an  almost  equal  strength  with  us.  The  number 
of  special  students  has  increased  relatively  to  regular  students. 
This  arises  from  two  reasons:  the  increase  of  elective  work,  and 
the  use  of  the  position  of  a  special  student  as  a  transitional  one  to 
membership  in  a  regular  class.  We  have  designedly  enlarged 
this  vestibule  of  the  University,  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  friction 
of  entrance  examinations.  An  advanced  student  is  now  freely 
admitted  as  a  special  student  in  a  probationary  way,  and  when  he 
has  declared  by  actual  work  with  us  his  true  status^  we  are  able  to 
assign  it  to  him  with  maximum  correctness  and  minimum  labor. 
The  young  women  have,  notwithstanding  our  advanced  scholar- 
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ship,  maintained  their  relative  numbers.  Students  from  out  of  the 
State  have  not  increased  in  number.  We  have  advertised  the 
University  less  and  less  year  by  year,  and  our  reputation  has  been* 
correspondingly  local.  I  think  we  should  do  well  to  compete  more 
strongly  for  foreign  support.  A  University,  like  a  High  School,  is 
benefited  by  competition  and  a  large  constituency.  It  can  very 
easily  become  too  local  for  its  own  profit.  We  see  from  the  above 
presentation  that  there  has  been  a  gratifying  increase  of  numbers 
in  collegiate  studies.  The  advance  of  the  terms  of  admission  served' 
for  two  years  to  reduce  the  numbers;  they  then  began  to  increase^ 
and  have  gained  in  four  years,  forty-four  per  cent.  At  the  erection 
of  Science  Hall,  it  appeared  to  some  quite  disproportionately  large 
for  its  work,  and  yet  there  is  already  an  overflow  in  its  most  im- 
portant room  —  the  qualitative  chemical  laboratory. 

It  will  also  be  observed  that  during  this  period  of  growth,  the 
preparatory  work  has  been  increased,  in  consequence  partly  of 
more  extended  requisitions  for  admission  to  the  University  classes. 
The  preparatory  work  has  not  been  laid  aside  by  us  because  it  was 
disappearing  of  its  own  accord,  but  simply  from  a  desire  on  our 
part  to  offer  no  obstruction  to  High  School  work. 

We  rejoice  in  the  yearly  increasing  interest  of  the  State  in  its 
University,  and  renewedly  and  hopefully  commend  it  to  the  most 
patient  and  wise  provision  of  its  Regents. 

JOHN  BASCOM. 


ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  THE  BOARD 

OF  REGENTS. 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin: 
The  small  fraction  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  appointed  by  you  for 
the  present  year,  who  have  met  at  this  time,  feel  that  they  have 
but  little  to  report  except  the  failure  of  the  Board  to  perform  the 
duties  expected  of  it.     Former  Boards  have  visited  the  University 
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in  a  body  and  formed  their  impressions  of  its  work  from  examitia- 
tions  made  for  them  at  the  close  of  the  year.  These  examinations 
have  been  discontinued,  the  design  being  to  have  the  Board  visit 
the  institution  during  the  year.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  any  organ- 
ization of  the  visitors  as  a  Board,  any  division  of  labor  among  them, 
or  any  understanding  as  to  what  was  expected  of  them,  no  visita- 
tions have  been  made  during  the  year  by  a  large  majority  of 
the  Board,  and  but  four  members  are  present  at  this  time.  Bach 
one  of  those  four  has  visited  the  institution  one  or  more  days 
during  the  year,  but  under  such  circunistances  as  to  learn  but  little. 
We  would  suggest  that  some  plan  should  be  devised  for  organ- 
izing the  Board  of  Visitors  early  in  the  year,  and  dividing  their 
work,  that  each  member  may  know  what  is  expected  of  him.  This 
might  be  accomplished  by  some  person  being  designated  by  the 
Regents  as  chairmanof  the  Board  of  Visitors,  upon  whom  would  rest 
the  duty  of  perfecting  the  organization  and  laying  out  the  work  of 
the  Board.  Being  appointed  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  State, 
•  and  no  meeting  being  contemplated  until  the  close  of  the  year,  it 
-seems  impracticable  to  effect  anything  like  an  organization,  or  cre- 
ate a  feeling  of  responsibility  in  any  other  way. 

So  far  as  our  observations  have  gone,  we  have,  as  a  general  thing, 
been  favorably  impressed  with  the  workings  of  the  institution.  The 
professors  and  teachers  in  all  departments  seem  to  be  able,  earnest, 
and  thoroughly  alive  to  their  work;  and  with  a  single  exception, 
remarked  by  one  of  our  number,  the  students,  during  recitations 
observed,  seemed  attentive,  interested,  and  well-prepared  with  their 
lessons. 

We  were  especially  impressed  with  the  excellent  facilities  af- 
forded by  the  University  for  instruction  and  education  in  all  scien- 
tific and  mechanical  branches.  While  too  much  cannot  be  said  in 
praise  of  this,  it  has  seemed  to  some  of  our  members  that  there  was 
a  tendency  to  advance  the  interests  of  this  to  the  neglect  of  the 
classical  department. 

While  our  examination  has  been  so  cursory  and  disconnected 
that  we  do  not  feel  justified  in  criticising,  lest  by  so  doing  we 
should  but  show  our  ignorance,  those  of  our  members  who  were  on 
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the  grounds  during  morning  prayers  were  impressed  with  what 
appeared  to  them  a  prevailing  sentiment  of  disregard,  if  not  disre- 
spect, to  those  exercises.  Out  of  an  attendance  upon  the  institu- 
tion of  between  four  and  five  hundred,  less  than  thirty  attended 
these  exercises.  During  their  progress,  the  great  majority  of  stu- 
dents whose  recitations  immediately  followed,  were  lounging  upon 
the  grass  around  the  building,  or  engaged  in  conversation  or  sports 
in  the  halls,  attended  with  such  noise  as  to  disturb  those  in  the 
chapel.  It  would  seem  that  since  the  completion  of  the  Assembly 
Hall,  which  affords  accommodation  for  all  the  students,  some  im- 
provement might  be  made  in  the  matter  of  attendance  upon  the 
chapel  exercises.  If  not,  and  the  instance  observed  is  a  fair  sam- 
ple, it  seems  questionable  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to 
discontinue  the  exercise. 

Finding  no  students  in,  and  learning  of  no  graduates  from,  the 
agricultural  department,  we  have  sought  for  an  answer  to  the  oft- 
repeated  question.  What,  if  any,  benefit  the  State  is  deriving  from 
that  department?  We  have  been  gratified  to  learn  that  much  valu- 
able work  is  being  done,  but  from  which  but  little  benefit  has 
flowed,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  people  regarding  it.  This 
work  consists  largely  in  experiments  with  fertilizers  and  difi*erent 
varieties  of  grains,  the  result  of  which,  if  known  to  the  farming 
community,  would  be  of  great  value.  No  systematic  means  have 
been  heretofore  employed  for  disseminating  this  knowledge  among 
the  people.  It  has  seemed  to  us  that  steps  should  be  taken  to 
have  this  knowledge  brought  prominently  before  all  agricultural 
societies  at  their  annual  fairs,  by  thoroughly  competent  persons. 
This  would  tend  not  only  to  benefit  vastly  those  now  engas^ed  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  but  to  familiarize  the  people  with  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  a  pursuit  of  the  studies  of  that  course. 
We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  the  defect  that  we  have  noticed  has 
been  at  your  present  session  a  subject  for  action,  and  that  steps 
have  been  taken  to  secure  a  competent  person,  one  of  whose  prin- 
cipal duties  will  be  to  bring  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State 
into  closer  relations  with  this  department  and  its  benefits.  The 
only  recommendation  that  we  can  offer  is  that  this  work  be  done 
thoroughly. 
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One  matter  observed  during  our  visit  has  so  engrossed  us  that 
we  could  not  refrain  from  mentioning  it  here,  although  perhaps 
outside  the  province  of  this  report;  that  is,  the  very  valuable  work 
being  done  by  the  lady  who  fills  the  position  of  library  attendant. 
The  library,  though  not  as  large  as  it  should  be,  is  yet  something  of 
a  wilderness  to  the  student  who  consults  it  for  light  on  most  any 
subject.  The  attendant,  we  are  informed,  spends  her  time  in  digest- 
ing the  contents  of  the  books,  arranging  the  matter  in  permanent 
form  for  reference,  so  that  the  student  can  be  referred  to  any  and 
everything  in  the  library  upon  any  topic  that  he  may  be  investi- 
gating. Such  a  work,  if  properly  prosecuted  to  completion,  would 
be  invaluable,  and  should,  as  it  undoubtedly  does,  receive  proper 
recognition  and  encouragement  at  your  hands. 

As  our  visits  have  been  made  by  us  severally,  and  not  jointly, 
and  there  has  been  no  meetina^  until  this  time  for  any  interchange  of 
views,  it  naturally  transpires  that  many  things  have. been  observed 
by  one  member,  not  seen  or  noticed  by  others.  In  regard  to  such 
matters,  as  no  opportunity  remains  for  further  investigation,  it  is 
impracticable  to  present  our  views  as  a  Board.  Trusting  that  the 
difficulties  under  which  we  have  labored  may  be  avoided  by  our 
successors,  we  will  not  attempt  further  comment,  but  join  with  our 
predecessors  in  congratulating  your  honorable  body  and  the  people 
of  the  State  upon  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  University,  and 
the  excellent  facilities  afforded  by  it  to  our  youth  for  obtaining  a 
thorough  education. 

SAM'L  D.  HASTINGS, 
ROBERT  GRAHAM, 
S.  S.  ALLEN, 

JOHN  BRINDLEY. 
Madison,  June  23, 1880. 
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THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


BOARD  OF  REGENTS. 

Governor  WILLIAM  E.  SMITH, 

State  Superintendent  WILLIAM  C.  WHITFORD, 

Ex  Officio  Regents. 

Term  expires  -first  Monday  in  February,  1881. 
J.  H.  EVANS,      .  .  .  -  -  -  Platteville. 

C.  DOERPLINGER,  .....     Milwaukee. 

A.  O.  WRIGHT,  ......  Madison. 

Term  expires  first  Monday  in  February,  1882. 

S.  M.  HAY,     - OsHKOSH. 

JAMES  MacALISTER,  -          .          .           .          .  Milwaukee, 

J.  PHILLIPS, Stevens  Point, 

Term  expires  first  Monday  in  February,  1883. 

W.  H.  CHANDLER, Sun  Pra^irib. 

A.  D.  ANDREWS, River  Falls. 

T-  D.  WEEKS,     .  -  ....  Whitewater. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

PRESIDENT, 

J.  H.  EVANS. 

VICE  PRESIDENT, 

JAMES   MacALISTER. 

SECRETARY, 

W.  H.  CHANDLER 

TREASURER,  EX  OFFICIO, 

RICHARD  GUENTHER. 


COMMITTEES  OF  THE  BOARD. 

EXECUTIVE, 

J.  H.  EVANS,        W.  H.  CHANDLER,         T.  D.  WEEKS* 

'     FINANCE, 

S.  M.  HAY,  J.  PHILLIPS,  C.  DOERPLINGER. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  TEACHERS, 

W.  H.  CHANDLER,  W.  C.  WHITFOKD,  J.  MacALISTER. 

INSTITUTES, 

W.  a  WHITPORD,  W.  H.  CHANDLER,  W.  E.  SMITH. 

SUPPLIES, 

T.  D.  WEEKS,   A.  D.  ANDREWS,   8.  M.  HAY,   J.  H.  EVANS. 

EXAMINATION  OP  GRADUATING  CLASSES, 

J.  MacALISTER,  W.  H.  CHANDLER,  W.  C.  WHITPORD. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  AND  TEXT-BOOKS, 

Ac  O.  WRIGHT,  C.  DOERPLINGER,  W.  E.  SMITH. 

INSPECTION  OP  SCHOOLS  AND  BUILDINGS, 

Ac  D.  ANDREWS,       B.  M.  HAY,       A.  O.  WRIGHT,       J.  H.  EVANS. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  REPORT 

OF  THE 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BOARD. 


To  His  Excellency^  Wm.  E.  S:mith, 

Governor  of  Wisconsin: 

Sir  —  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  law,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
Normal  Schools  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1880,  including 
statements  and  exhibits  of  the  Productive  Fund,  the  Income  Fund, 
receipts  and  expenditures  at  each  of  the  four  Normal  Schools,  ex- 
penditures for  teachers'  institutes,  reports  of  the  presidents  of  the 
schools,  and  such  other  informal  ion  concerning  the  condition  and 
work  of  the  schools  under  the  charge  of  the  Board,  as  may  be 
deemed  of  public  interest. 

THE  BOARD. 

There  were  no  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  Board  during  the 
year.  Special  sessions  were  held  at  Madison,  in  the  office  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  on  September  23-24,  1879, 
February  24-26,  June  29  to  July  1,  the  annual  session  July  14-15, 
1880.  At  these  meetings  the  ordinary  routine  work  of  the  Board 
was  transacted,  abstracts  of  which  have  been  published. 

THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  Normal  School  problem  involves,  in  each  country  and  to 
some  extent  in  each  locality,  peculiar  conditions  which  must  not  be 
ignored  in  its  solution.  In  the  old  world  with  its  established  sys- 
tem of  apprenticeship  to  the  work  of  teaching,  the  conditions  of 
the  Normal  problem  are  very  different  from  those   found  in  this 
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country.  In  the  eastern  portion  of  our  own  land,  too,  with  its  ex- 
cellent and  well-supported  academies  and  colleges,  Normal  Schools 
can  do  a  kind  of  work  for  which  there  is  only  a  very  limited  de- 
mand in  this  newer  West  of  ours.  That  the  Normal  Schools  of 
Wisconsin  have  thus  far  done  work  for  which  there  has  been  de- 
mand, and  have  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  their  projectors  in  the 
matter  of  attendance,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  two  of  the 
buildings  have  been  very  considerably  enlarged  to  accommodate 
increasing  numbers,  and  the  growing  demand  for  professional 
work;  and  that  a  third  is  about  to  be  enlarged  for  similar  reasons. 
Again,  the  demand  for  a  product  may  safely  be  taken  as  an  index 
of  the  estimate  put  upon  it.  From  this  stand-point,  there  are 
grounds  for  believing  that  these  schools  adapt  their  management . 
and  instruction  to  the  wants  of  the  people.  Their  students  .are  in 
demand  throughout  the  West,  and  are  meeting  with  commendable 
success. 

The  management  of  the  schools  is,  in  its  character,  progressive. 
Gradually  the  professional  element  is  assuming  more  prominence, 
and  the  academic  element  given  a  place  in  which  it  can  be  used  in 
the  interests  of  the  professional.  Each  year  a  perceptible  advance 
is  made  in  the  amount  of  time  given  to  the  study  of  Methods  of 
Teaching  and  the  Philosophy  of  Education,  and  in  the  interest 
manifested  in  these  studies.  It  is  the  settled  policy  of  the  Board 
to  make  as  rapid  progress  in  this  direction  as  may  be  justified  by 
circumstances.  They  consider  it  a  pleasure  and  a  duty  to  give 
every  encouragement  and  ofiicial  aid  in  perfecting  appliances  for 
the  furtherance  of  professional  training. 

Any  school  or  system  of  schools  may  be  aided  by  a  skillful  use  of 
what  may  be  called  its  traditions.  Each  class  strives  to  excel  its 
predecessors  in  that  feature  which  is  characteristic  of  the  school, 
and  through  this  striving  comes  progress.  The  traditions  of  our 
Normal  School  system  are  not  yet  numerous,  nor  are  they  of  suffi- 
cient age  to  command  veneration;  yet  each  school  is  even  now 
beginning  to  feel  the  stimulus  which  comes  to  it  from  the  acknowl- 
edged success  of  those  who  attribute  their  attainments  to  its 
influence.     Such  traditions  differ  only  in  age  from  those  that  are, 
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at^  the  same  time,  the  best  advertisements  and  the  most  valued 
possessions  of  old  and  celebrated  institutions  of  learning. 

TRAINING  DEPARTMENT. 

Practice  teaching  is  considered  an  important  feature  of  our 
schools,  and  is  believed  to  be  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition.  The 
management  of  this  part  of  training  is  substantially  the  same  in 
aU  the  schools.  The  Director  of  the  Training  School  has  special 
charge  of  this  work.  He  directs  the  preparation,  supervises  the 
teaching,  and  criticises  the  work.  The  plan  of  the  lesson  must 
meet  his  approval  before  the  teacher  goes  before  his  class.  Every 
possible  precaution  is  taken  to  avoid  mistakes  in  facts  or  failures 
in  methods.  The  teacher  is  held  responsible  for  the  management 
and  instruction  of  the  class,  and  is  helped  in  his  efforts  to 
•strengthen  himself  in  points  in  which  he  shows  weakness.  Per- 
sons unacquainted  with  this  work,  naturally  entertain  the  idea  Oiat 
practice  teaching  in  our  Normal  Schools,  must  be  crude,  inaccu- 
rate, and  largely  experimental;  that  it  must  be  much  inferior  io 
the  work  of  paid  and  mature  teachers.  A  statement  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  teaching  is  done,  ought  to  be  sufficient  to 
dispel  this  notion.  Besides,  it  must  be  remembered  that  many  of 
these  pupil  teachers  have  taught  school  before  entering  upon  the 
normal  course;  that  all  are  required  to  study  school  economy  be- 
fore being  assigned  to  do  practice  work;  that  they  had  been  mem- 
bers of  the  school  for  at  least  one  year;  and  that,  when  they  en- 
tered the  school,  they  had  sufficient  scholarship  to  entitle  them  to  a 
third  grade  certificate  from  a  county  superintendent.  These  pupils 
are  in  demand  as  teachers;  they  take  charge  of  our  district  schools, 
where  they  do  acceptable  work  without  supervision.  In  the  Nor- 
mal School,  with  its  aids  in  special  preparation  and  its  close  super- 
vision, the  work  done  by  practice  teachers  is  of  a  very  creditable 
character.  The  Board  commends  the  efforts  of  our  schools  toward 
perfecting  this  important  feature  of  a  Normal  education;  and 
they  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  advantages  afforded  will  be  so 
highly    appreciated,  and   so    well  improved,  that   hereafter  "  to 
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present  a  candidate  for  graduation  is  to  vouch  for  his  professional 
skill." 

The  future  promises  an  improvement  on  the  past.  With  in- 
creased accommodations  and  appliances;  with  a  growing  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  the  Normal  Schools  to  give  such  training  as  can 
be  utilized  in  our  common  schools;  with  a  settled  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  Regents  to  make  them  more  and  more  professional  in 
character;  and  with  a  continuance  of  the  cordial  co-operation 
always  manifested  by  the  teachers  in  charge  of  the  Normal  Schools 
in  carrying  out  this  policy,  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  the  work 
of  the  coming  year  will  be  instrumental  in  increasing  the  interest 
in  these  schools,  and  in  still  further  strengthening  their  hold  upon 
the  hearts  of  the  people. 

ENROLLMENT. 

The  fpjllowing  table  shows  the  total  enrollment  of  pupils  attend- 
ing fhe  four  schools  during  the  past  year; 
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Riyer  Falls 
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55 

71 

57 

60 

371 

Totals 

958 

126 

413 

186 

172 

25 

1,880 

Being  an  increase  of  77  over  the  preceding  year.  Every  couaty 
in  the  State,  excepting  seven,  viz.:  Adams,  Ashland,  Bayfield,  Bur- 
nett, Langlade,  Price,  and  Vernon,  was  represented  in  the  Normal 
Departments  of  our  schools  during  the  year. 

Students  resident  in  the  State,  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  comply- 
ing with  the  regulations  for  admission,  receive  instruction  free. 
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Those  who  cannot  fulfill  these  requirements  are  classified  in  the 
preparatory  or  model  schools,  and  are  charged  tuition  as  follows: 

Preparatory  and  Grammar  Grades 40  cts.  per  week 

Intermediate  Grade 25  cts.  per  week 

Primary  Grade 20  cts.  per  week 

The  amount  of  tuition  collected  at  the  several  schools  during  the 

year  was: 

Platteville $2,273  20 

Whitewater 1, 781  50 

Oslikosh    2 , 722  90 

River  Falls 2,1U  60 

Total.... $8,880  20 


The  aggregate  salaries  paid  the  instructional  force  of  the  Pre- 
paratory and  Model  grades  of  the  schools  for  the  year,  were  as 
follows: 

Platteville $2,850  00 

Whitewater*  2.800  00 

Oshkosht ^'050  00 

River  Falls - .  2 ,  050  03 

Total $10,750  00 


By  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  instruction  in 
the  Preparatory  and  Model  schools,  exceeds  the  sum  received  for 
tuition  by  $1,868.80, 

GRADUATES. 

The  number  of  students  completing  the  prescribed  courses  of 
study  at  the  several  schools  during  the  year,  is  as  follows: 

ELEMENTARY    COURSE. 

Platteville '. 9 

Whitewater 22 

Odhkosh 29 

River  Falls ,. 5 

Number  certificated ,     65 

♦  Dedncting  half  salary  of  principal  of  Academic  department  for  .work  done  ia  Normal  de« 
par  ment. 
t  ^.  ot  including  Kindergarten. 
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ADVANCED   COUKSE. 

Platteville  . . . 1 

Whitewater 5 

Oshkosh 5 

River  Falls ,  2 

Kumber  graduated 13 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Board,  the  Committee  on  In- 
stitutes reported  in  full  the  work  performed  the  past  year,  under 
their  special  supervision.  It  appears  that  during  the  four  months 
beginning  with  August,  1879,  fifty- one  institutes  were  held  in  forty- 
nine  counties  and  superintendent  districts.  This  is  a  larger  num- 
ber than  is  usually  organized  at  that  season  of  the  year,  and  was 
necessitated  mainly  by  the  few  institutes  held  the  previous  spring. 
Three -fourths  of  the  fifty-one  were  appointed,  at  the  request  of 
county  superintendents,  for  August  and  the  first  week  in  Septem- 
ber; this  fact  compelled  the  employment  of  an  unusually  large 
number  of  assistant  conductors, —  forty -two  in  all.  These  were 
selected  from  the  leading  teachers  of  the  State,  who  had  acquired 
skill  in  the  charge  of  institutes.  Besides  aiding  the  four  regular 
conductors  in  a  portion  of  their  institutes,  they  gave  the  entire 
instruction  in  thirty  others.  This  arrangement  required  the  ex- 
penditure of  more  funds  than  is  usual  in  the  series  of  summer  and 
fall  institutes.  Last  spring,  the  committee  provided  for  only 
eleven  institutes  in  the  same  number  of  counties.  These  were 
instructed  by  the  regular  institute  conductors. 

The  sixty -two  institutes  of  the  past  year  were  in  session  one 
hundred  and  four  weeks, —  one  for  four  weeks,  thirty-nine  each  for 
two  weeks,  and  twenty-two  each  for  one  week,  being  four  more 
than  were  held  the  preceding  year,  with  eight  weeks  more  time. 
There  was  a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  conducted  each  one 
week,  and  an  increase  in  those  conducted  each  two  weeks. 

The  attendance  in  all  the  institutes  was: 

Males 1,335 

Females 3,630 

Total 4,965 
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This  is  a  gain  of  542  over  the  enrollment  of  the  preceding  year. 
In  the  counties  where  the  institutes  were  held,  5,718  teachers  are 
required  to  teach  the  public  schools  —  in  number  only  753  more 
than  the  enrollment  of  the  institutes,  a  conclusive  proof  that  a 
very  large  percentage  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  avail  themselves 
of  the  privileges  afforded  by  this  branch  of  Normal  instruction. 

The  annual  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  presents  the  sta- 
tistics in  many  items  which  are  omitted  in  this  statement.  It 
furnishes  the  names  of  places  where  institutes  were  held  in  the 
different  counties;  the  time  of  the  opening  and  duration  of  each 
institute;  and  the  names  of  the  regular  or  assistant  conductors  in 
charge  of  each  institute.  It  shows  the  number  of  the  attendants 
who  hold  the  different  grades  of  certificates  granted  by  the  county 
superintendents;  the  average  experience  in  months  of  teaching  of 
thoge  who  have  taught;  the  number  of  persons  not  having  taught, 
but  intending  to  teach;  the  number  having  previously  attended 
institutes;  and  the  number  having  attended  schools  of  different 
grades. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  condition  of  the  fund  set 
apart  for  the  support  of  teachers'  institutes,  including  an  exhibit  of 
the  expenditures  for  the  present  year: 

BECEIPTS. 

Appropriation  by  the  State $2,000  00 

Appropriation  by  the  Board  of  Regents 5 ,000  00 

$7, 000  OO 

EXPENDITURES. 

Salaries  of  conductors .  _  .  _       $4, 260  50 

Expenses  of  conductors. 2,242  31 

Incidental  expenses  and  for  lectures 707  23 

$7,210  04 

Of  this  amount,  $9.00  were  paid  for  a  bill  incurred  during  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  appropriation  for  the  ensuing  year  was  antici- 
pated to  the  amount  of  $201.04,  in  printing  for  the  next  series  of 
institutes,  making  the  net  amount  expended  for  the  past  year  just 
the  sum  appropriated,  viz.,  $7,000. 
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The  outline  of  studies  taught  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1879, 
embraced  the  third  and  final  part  of  a  course  of  instruction  which 
extended  over  a  period  of  three  years.  This  outline  was  published 
in  pamphlet  form,  and  was  furnished  to  the  conductors  and  county 
superintendents  in  sufficient  number  to  supply  the  members  of  all 
the  institutes. 

At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Institute  Committee  and  the  regular 
,  conductors,  held  in  January  last,  a  general  programme  of  instruo* 
tion  for  the  next  three  years  was  adopted.  The  work  for  this  year, 
embracing  the  institutes  of  the  spring  and  fall,  was  confined  very 
largely  to  primary  teaching  in  our  public  schools.  This  scheme,  as 
far  as  it  has  been  tested,  is  very  satisfactory.  It  is  based  on  the 
idea  that  this  grade  of  teaching  in  the  State  is  greatly  in  need  of 
radical  improvement.  The  outline  of  the  studies  for  this  year  was 
printed  last  spring  and  distributed  among  the   institutes  then  held* 

The  Institute  Committee  and  Institute  Conductors  held  a  meet- 
ing in  Madison  in  July  last,  during  the  yearly  session  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association.  This  meeting  was  attended  not.  only  by 
members  of  the  committee  and  by  the  conductors,  but  by  many 
other  leading  teachers  of  the  State.  The  exercises  consisted  of 
the  careful  discussion  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught  this  year  in  our 
institutes.  Much  interest  was  added  to  the  occasion  by  the  exer- 
cises in  primary  work,  presented  by  a  class  of  pupils  from  the 
Model  department  of  the  Platteville  Normal  School.  The  instruc- 
tion here  given  was  enjoyed  by  all  in  attendance;  and,  without 
doubt,  materially  aided  those  who  conducted  the  series  of  insti- 
tutes held  immediately  subsequent  to  this  meeting. 

The  institute  work  is  steadily  growing  in  favor  throughout  the 
State.  Its  usefulness  is  more  apparent  with  each  succeeding  year. 
Its  effect  upon  the  teaching  in  our  common  schools  was  never  more 
visible  than  during  the  past  year.  To  focus  the  instruction,  for  one 
year,  of  at  least  twenty-five  trained  conductors,  and  the  minds  of 
thousands  of  teachers  in  our  public  schools,  upon  the  most  ele- 
mentary subjects  taught  to  our  pupils,  is  an  achievement  which 
must  speedily  result  in  great  good  to  these  schools. 
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KINDERGARTEN. 

After  much  deliberation  and  discussion  of  the  principles,  objects, 
and  practices  of  the  kindergarten,  the  Board  of  Regents,  at  their 
meeting  held  in  February  last,  determined  to  establish  a  kinder- 
garten in  one  of  the  Normal  Schools,  as  a  model  for  observation 
and  practice;  and  thereby  make  the  philosophy  of  the  kindergarten 
system  a  more  prominent  feature  of  instruction  in  the  Normal  de- 
partments of  our  schools. 

The  arguments  presented  against  the  practicability  of  making 
use  of  the  kindergarten  in  public  school  work,  were  carefully  con- 
sidered; and  the  fact  that  the  subject  was  discussed  for  several 
years,  shows  that  the  conclusion  of  the  Board  was  not  a  hasty  one, 
when,  in  May  last,  they  opened  at  the  Oshkosh  school  the  first  kin- 
dergarten officially  and  directly  connected  with  any  State  Normal 
School  in  the  United  States. 

The  Board  realize  that  it  was  a  "  new  departure,"  but  one  that 
they  confidently  hope  will  be  received  with  warm  approval  by  the 
people  of  the  State;  as  it  has  been  by  prominent  and  active  educa- 
tors forming  the  "  State  Teachers'  Association,"  and  by  many 
members  of  the  press  throughout  Wisconsin. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  sketch  the  main  features  of  the 
Froebel  Kindergarten,  and  the  reason  for  its  introduction  into  our 
Normal  School  System. 

Kindergarten  culture  is  designed  to  correct  many  of  the  faults  of 
our  common  schools,  where  knowledge  is  generally  imparted  in  a 
x3oncentrated  form  by  teachers  and  text-books;  where  the  child  is 
crammed  with  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  what  might  be 
termed  positive  knowledge  in  the  least  possible  time,  in  many  in- 
stances to  the  detriment  of  his  healthy  development.  Kindergarten 
work  will  develop  healthfully  and  harmoniously  all  the  faculties  of 
the  child;  it  treats  the  child  as  an  organism  that  needs  but  to  have 
its  surroundings  brought  into  harmony  with  its  nature,  to  grow  into 
beauty  and  usefulness.  It  does  not  drive^  but  leads.  The  restless 
disposition  of  a  child,  so  trying  to  the  parent  and  teacher,  and  so 
often  forcibly  repressed,  is  made  useful,  and  a  source  of  happiness 
10  — St.  Sup. 
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and  pleasure  to  the  true  kindergartener.  The  methods  and  discip- 
line ordinarily  pursued  in  our  common  schools  have  a  tendency  to 
dwarf  the  physical  development  of  a  child;  the  kindergarten  culti- 
vates the  same  by  frequent  changes,  and  a  wise  combination  of 
exercises  of  body  and  mind.  While  the  school  often  overtaxes 
memory,  and  imposes  upon  the  young  child  intellectual  work  that 
does  not  properly  belong  to  it,  the  kindergarten  seeks  to  create  the 
most  favorable  conditions  for  the  natural  development  of  his  per- 
ceptive, reasoning,  inventive,  and  formative  faculties,  using  all  op- 
portunities and  taking  time  to  instil  into  the  child's  mind  pure 
moral  sentiments  and  good  social  qualities,  too  often  overlooked  in 
schools  where  the  race  for  individual  standing  is  the  one  absorbing 
idea.  An  important  feature  is  the  loving,  motherly  supervision 
which  the  child  receives  in  the  kindergarten,  and  which  forms  the 
natural  connecting  link  between  home  and  school.  The  mental 
and  practical  possibilities  of  the  child,  when  his  powers  are  culti- 
vated and  developed  by  the  seeming  play  of  the  kindergarten 
without  over- exertion  of  mind  or  body,  are  wonderful.  Prominent 
educators,  speaking  from  experience  and  observation,  inform  us 
that  children  having  the  advantages  of  kindergarten  culture  learn 
more  rapidly  in  their  advanced  school  work;  these  children  are 
keen  observers,  their  powers  of  analysis  and  synthesis  have  been 
trained  naturally  and  systematically  in  early  childhood;  they  desire 
useful  employment,  because  this  employment  has  been  to  them  a 
source  of  pleasure. 

Kindergartening  in  the  common  schools  of  our  State  may  not  be 
an  accomplished  fact  for  many  years  to  come,  but  the  Board  of 
Regents  have  thought  it  wise  to  give  our  Normal  pupils  a  theoreti- 
cal and  practical  knowledge  of  its  principles,  aims,  methods,  and 
apparatus,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  apply  those  methods 
and  principles  in  their  future  school  work,  as  far  as  circumstances» 
will  permit.  If  our  students  are  to  be  missionaries  for  higher  views 
of  the  objects  of  education,  they  should  certainly  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  educational  systems  and  methods  deserving 
consideration.  Among  these  systems  none  has  received  more 
earnest  attention  at  the  hands  of  prominent  educators  than  Froe- 
bePs  system  of  kindergartening. 
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LIBRARIES. 

All  text-books  used  in  Normal  Schools  are  purchased  by  the 
Board  from  the  publishers  at  wholesale  rates,  and  furnished  pupils 
at  a  rental  not  exceeding  three  dollars  per  year,  or  sold  to  them  at 
actual  cost,  if  preferred.  By  this  plan,  the  pupil  is  furnished  the 
necessary  books  for  pursuing  a  course  covering  a  wide  range  of 
studies  at  much  less  expense  than  if  compelled  to  purchase  at  or- 
dinary retail  rates.  The  income  derived  from  rentals  and  sales  of 
text-books,  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  text-book  libraries  replenished, 
pay  the  salaries  of  the  librarians,  and  make  substantial  additions  to 
the  reference  libraries,  books  from  which  are  used  by  pupils  with- 
out charge.  Below  will  be  found  a  statement  of  receipts  from 
rents  and  sales  of  text-books,  and  of  expenditures  for  the  purchase 
of  text  and  reference  books,  and  salaries  of  librarians,  for  the  year 
1879-80: 

RECEIPTS. 

Platteville,  book  rents  and  sales f  996  00 

Whitewater, "        "        "        "    "    968  34 

Oshkosh,      "        "        *'        *'     1,038  52 

River  Falls, "        "        "        *'    634  20 

$3,627  06 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Librarian 
Text,         Reference,     salaries. 

Platteville $396  29  $165  47 

Whitewater 644  58  74  60         $100  00 

Oshkosh 277  37  39  07  100  00 

River  Falls 515  85  74  65  100  00 

$1, 834  09  $353  79  $300  00      $2, 687  88 

Balance  to  income  fund $939  18 


BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 

During  the  year,  the  Executive  and  Visiting  Committees  have 
made  careful  inspection  of  the  grounds,  buildings,  and  other  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  schools,  and  report  the  same  in  good  condi- 
tion, with  few  exceptions. 

Substantial  improvements  were  made  at  Whitewater,  by  laying 
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a  new  hard  wood  floor  in  the  assembly  room,  and  re-furnishing  the 
same  with  single  desks;  also,  making  some  changes  of  partitions, 
needed  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Normal  department. 

Plans  were  submitted  by  the  Executive  Committee,  and  adopted 
by  the  Board,  for  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  the  Platteville 
building,  with  a  proviso  that  the  addition,  including  heating  ap- 
paratus, should  not  cost  to  exceed  ten  thousand  dollars.  The  con- 
tract for  the  erection  of  the  building  was  let  to  Messrs.  Nye, 
Traber  &  Co.,  for  $9,297.84.  This  addition  will  make  the  Platte- 
ville building  about  the  same  in  size  as  those  at  Whitewater  and 
Oshkosh.  It  will  be  45  by  65  feet,  with  basement  and  two  stories, 
and  will  include  an  entrance  hall  and  stairway,  one  school  room, 
six  recitation  rooms,  and  the  necessary  cloak  rooms;  thus  affording 
ample  and  much  needed  accommodations  for  the  growing  wants  of 
this  school. 

An  appropriation  of  one  thousand  dollars  was  ordered  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  grounds  surrounding  the  school  build- 
ings; said  sum  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  who  were  authorized  to  employ  a  competent 
landscape  gardener  to  furnish  a  plan  for  each  school. 

TABULATED  STATEMENT  —  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDI- 
TURES. 

The  following  tables  show  the  amount  disbursed  and  received  at 
each  Normal  School,  during  the  school  year  1879-80,  and  the  pur- 
pose of  each  disbursement  and  the  source  of  receipts: 

EXPENDITURES. 


Oshkosli  . . 
Whitewater 
Platteville  . 
Kiver  Falls 

Total . . 


Salaries. 


$15,840  25 
15.788  75 
14, 600  00 
11,640  00 


$57,869  00 


Text-Books. 


$277  37 
644  58 
396  29 
515  85 


$1,834 


Reference 
Books. 


$39  07 
74  60 

165  47 
74  65 


$353  79 


Sta- 
tionery. 


$130  38 
126  85 
159  19 
123  87 


$540  29 
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EXPENDITURES  —  Continued. 


Fuel  and 
light. 

Furniture. 

Repairs. 

Build- 
ing. 

Oshkosh. 

$755  75 
995  32 
498  69 
658  80 

$371  67 

44  77 

245  10 

51  85 

$869  72 

612  56 

623  88 

3,975  72 

$171  75 

Whitewater 

20  00 

Plalteville    

River  Palls 

3  00 

$2,908  56 

$713  39 

$6,081  88 

$194  75 

EXPENDITURES  —  Continued. 


Printing. 

Cabinet 
and  appa- 
ratus. 

Miscellane- 
ous. 

Totals. 

Oshkosh 

$179  45 
157  40 
172  35 

282  15 

$144  41 
374  56 
110  39 

208  80 

$698  27 
101  60 
103  87 
986  33 

$19,478  09 

Whitewater 

18,940  99 

Platteville 

17,075  23 

River  Falls 

18,521  02 

$761  35 

$838  16 

$1,890  07 

$74, 015  33 

receipts. 


Tuition. 

Book  rents. 

Book 
sales. 

Other 
sources. 

Totals. 

Oqhko<^h 

$2,722  90 
1,781  50 
2,273  20 
2,111  60 

$755  45 
851  40 
746  20 
486  35 

$283  07 
117  34 
149  80 
137  85 

S3, 761  42 

Whitewater 

Platteville 

River  Falls 

$152  14 
3  80 

2,902  38 
3,173  00 
2,735  80 

Totals 

$8,889  20 

$2,839  40 

$687  06 

$155  94 

$12,572  60 
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SUMMARY. 

The  summary  shows  the  aggregate  expenses  by  the  Board  the 
past  year  at  the  several  schools,  the  expenses  for  Institutes,  Re- 
gents' expenses,  salary  of  Secretary,  printing,  and  incidentals: 

Disbursements  at  the  schools $74, 015  33 

Disbursements  for  institutes 7, 210  79 

Regents'  expenses  attending  meetings  of  the  board 563  42 

Services  and  expenses  of  committees 1 ,652  44 

Salary  of  secretary 300  00 

Printing  and  incidental  expenses 192  55 

Total $83,935  53 

Your  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  accompanying  reports 
of  Presidents  McGregor,  Stearns,  Albee,  and  Parker,  for  further 
and  special  information  relating  to  the  condition  and  work  of  their 
respective  schools. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  H.  EVANS, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools* 
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THE  EEPOETS 

OF  THE 

PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


PLATTEVILLE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Platteville,  Wis.,  August  31,  1880. 
Hon.  J.  H.  Evans, 

President  Board  of  Megents  of  Normal  Schools: 

Sir  —  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  my  report  upon  the 
€ondition  and  progress  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Platteville,  for 
the  school  year  1879-80. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report,  no  change  has  taken 
place  in  membership  of  the  Faculty  of  the  school. 

STATISTICS. 

APPLICANTS. 


In  what  schools  prepared 

Number  having  previously  taught 


o 

+a  o 


32 
24 


o 

nS  O 


62 

4 


—I'o 


41 


Whole  number  of  applicants  for  admission  to  Normal  Depart- 
ment, 135. 
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EXAMINATIONS. 


Fall 
Term. 

Winter 
Term. 

Spring 
Term. 

Gents. 

Ladi's 

Gents. 

Ladi's 

Gents. 

Ladi's^ 

Number  examined 

26 
11 

3 

60 
29 

12 

24 
6 

3 

21 
3 

3 

25 
3 

31 

Number  admitted  to  first  year 

Number    admitted    to    preparatory 
class 

1 

TOTAL   ENROLLMENT   BY   CLASSES. 


Normal  Department,  fourth  year 

third  year 

second  year 

first  year 

Model  Department,  Grammar  grade. . . . 
Intermediate  grade 
Primary  grade..... 


d 

a5 

Cm    ri 

&0 

O    OQ 

cs 

^1 

03 

^ 

gS 

s 

O   <iJ 

^ 

24. 

6.25 

26.3 

7.7 

20. 

7.75 

19. 

7.1 

17.3 

5.55 

11.42 

7. 

7.5 

7.02 

P    P4 


^ 


1 

13 
31 
144 
160 
43 
47 


Entire  enrollment  in  Normal  Department: 

Fall  term  — 

Gents 62 

Ladies... , lOO 

Winter  term  — 

Gents 66 

Ladies 101 

Spring  term  — 

Gents 49 

Ladies 8a 

Mumber  of  different  students  enrolled  in  Normal  Department: 

Gents 8^ 

Ladies 130 

TotaL... 21^ 

Enrolled  in  Training  Department: 

Boys 129 

Girls 12^ 

Total: 251 
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Niimler  enrolled  since  organization  of  Normal  Department: 

Gents 574 

Ladies 684 

Total i,258 

Number  in  Training  Department  since  organization  of  school: 

Gents 1,036 

Ladies 959 

Total 1 ,995 

Total  number  of  graduates y  by  sexes: 
In  elementary  course  — 

Gents 35 

Ladies 45 

Total 80 

In  advanced  course  — 

Gents 62 

Ladies 58 

Total 120 


Twice  counted  fourteen  ladies  and  fourteen  gentlemen  who  com- 
pleted both  courses,  giving  172  as  the  number  of  different  persons 
who  have  graduated.  Of  this  number  there  were,  during  the  past 
year,  connected  with  schools  as  teachers,  superintendents,  and 
students,  123;  ladies,  married  and  not  teaching,  19;  deceased,  21; 
not  in  active  employment,  5. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  who  have  taught 
after  leaving  school,  but  it  is  known  to  be  over  ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  enrollment.  In  addition  to  this,  many  of  those  who  were  classi- 
fied in  the  Grammar  grade  taught  after  leaving  school. 

Whole  number  of  students  who  have  practiced  during  the  year, 
67.  Number  of  weeks  of  practice  teaching,  678,  or  an  average  of 
ten  weeks  and  nearly  one  day  for  each  student. 

Two  students,  James  Adams,  of  Argyle,  La  Fayette  county,  and 
J.  Frank  Smith,  of  Werley,  Grant  county,  completed  the  full 
course  of  study,  but  chose  to  have  their  graduation  deferred  until 
1881.  The  Elementary  course  was  completed  by  nine  students  — 
seven  ladies  and  two  gentlemen, —  to  each  of  whom  the  proper 
certificate  was  issued. 
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RELATION^  TO  THE  COMMON^  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  unquestionably  the  chief,  if  not  the  exclusive,  object  of  our 
Normal  Schools,  to  elevate  the  character  of  our  Common  Schools. 
The  State  has  a  right  to  expect,  that  through  the  agency  of  this 
branch  of  its  school  system,  the  schools  of  the  people  shall  be  im- 
proved in  every  particular  to  which  the  influence  of  Normal 
Schools  may  be  made  to  reach.  Wisconsin  tenders  an  education  to 
its  youth  through  the  medium  of  its  common  schools,  and,  in  a 
measure,  compels  the  acceptance  of  it  whatever  may  be  its  char- 
acter. The  conditions  existing  in  many  school- districts  are  such 
that  teaching,  satisfactory  either  to  teacher  or  taught,  is  impossible. 
In  many  cases  the  remedy  is  not  within  the  power  of  any  body  of 
teachers,  however  zealous  and  well-trained  they  may  be.  Still  the 
course  of  study  pursued  by  Normal  pupils  makes  them  acquainted 
with  the  subject  of  School  Economy;  and,  to  some  extent,  qualifies 
them  to  suggest  and  to  make  such  improvements  in  school  appli- 
ances as  may  increase  the  possibilities  of  effective  work.  As 
teachers  increase  in  professional  qualifications,  the  demand  for 
more  comfortable  school-houses,  more  pleasant  surroundings,  and 
more  suitable  appliances,  increases.  The  powerful,  though  silent, 
influence  upon  pupils,  of  school  grounds,  furniture,  and  apparatus, 
becomes  a  subject  of  consideration.  Communities  are  slowly 
learning  that  expenditures  incurred  in  improving  the  condition  of 
their  schools  is  the  wisest  economy.  They  naturally  look  to  teach- 
ers who  profess  to  have  special  training  for  their  work,  for  aid  in 
removing  the  hinderances  to  effective  teaching  that  inevitably  mul- 
tiply under  the  direction  of  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  condi- 
tions necessary  to  success.  Thus,  the  Normal  School  becomes  an 
educational  center,  from  which  is  disseminated  information  bearing 
upon  the  conditions  that  make  a  good  school  possible. 

In  addition  to  exerting  their  influence  in  improving  the  school 
accommodations,  it  is  also  an  important  object  of  Normal  Schools 
to  give  more  stability  to  the  professsion  of  teaching.  No  school 
can  be  in  a  prosperous  condition  in  which  change  of  teachers  is  the 
rule.  There  is  serious  waste  in  connection  with  a  change  in  any 
calling,   in  none  is  it  more  serious  than  in  teaching.     At  every 
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change  there  is  a  waste  equal  to  the  amount  of  time  needed  by  the 
newly  installed  teacher  to  learn  the  condition  of  the  school  in  gen- 
eral, and  the  advancement,  disposition,  and  ability  of  each  of  the 
pupils.  Most  of  this  knowledge  is  of  a  kind  that  cannot  be  com- 
municated by  others,  but  must  come  by  actual  intercourse  with  the 
school.  Therefore,  the  loss  is  distributed  through  a  less  or  greater 
time,  according  to  the  experience  of  the  teacher  and  his  familiarity 
with  human  nature  as  manifested  in  youth.  It  follows  that  the 
school  that  has  been  for  a  term  of  years  in  charge  of  a  teacher  of 
even  moderate  ability,  is  in  better  condition  than  it  would  have 
been,  had  several  equally  good  teachers  been,  in  time,  employed. 
Of  course,  it  is  admitted  that  changes  are  frequently  profitably 
made,  but  where  change  rather  than  permanence  is  the  rule,  the 
district  suffers  in  its  inost  vital  interests;  hence  the  prosperity  of  a 
school  demands  that  a  change  of  teachers  shall  be  made  only  when 
it  is  imperative,  or  when  it  promises  a  very  positive  advantage. 
The  reasons  for  making  changes  are  various,  the  general  effects  of 
change  are  constant  and  injurious. 

We  have  no  means  of  showing  conclusively  that  teachers  who 
have  attended  Normal  schools  are  less  likely  to  change  than  others 
are,  or  that  communities  are  less  willing  to  have  them  change,  yet 
a  comparison  of  graduates'  registers  of  this  school  for  any  two 
consecutive  years,  shows  that  changes  seldom  exceed  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  number  teaching.  In  the  case  of  undergraduates,  the  rate 
is  doubtless  much  greater.  But  if  Normal  schools  cannot,  to  any 
considerable  extent,  diminish  the  number  of  changes,  they  can  very 
materially  diminish  the  waste  now  incurred  by  the  change.  As 
our  communities  are  constituted,  probably  there  will  be  instability 
in  the  teacher's  calling  hereafter  as  heretofore.  Circumstances, 
such  as  short  terms  of  school,  with  long  intervals  between,  inade- 
quate pay,  small  districts,  etc.,  are  directly  opposed  to  stability  or 
permanence.  We  must  therefore  accept  the  conditions,  and  devise 
means  for  making  the  loss  as  light  as  possible.  Granting  the 
changes  will  be  frequent,  there  is  only  one  way  left  by  which  the 
injurious  results  incident  to  these  may,  to  a  reasonable  extent,  be 
neutralized;  and  that  is  by  taking  the  work  of  teaching  out  of  the 
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realm  of  imitation  or  mere  chance,  and  putting  it  upon  a  basis  of 
correct  principles.  Normal  school  training  is  based  upon  very  sim- 
ilar principles  wherever  found,  and  in  a  system  of  schools  under 
the  same  mananagement  there  can  be  but  little  variety.  These  in- 
stitutions give  a  uniformity  to  method,  which  cannot  be  reached 
by  any  class  of  schools  not  giving  special  attention  to  that  de- 
partment of  professional  training. 

When  a  change  is  made,  the  teacher  trained  in  methods  of  teach- 
ing as  his  predecessor  was,  can  take  up  the  work  with  little  loss  of 
time.  In  this  way,  there  is  a  great  diminution  of  the  waste  incident 
to  the  employment  of  teachers  untrained  in  the  principles  of  teach- 
ing. At  present  the  great  majority  of  teachers  in  our  district 
schools  have  no  special  training  for  their  work,  except  what  they 
receive  in  attendance  upon  teachers'  institutes  for  a  few  days  each 
year.  They  teach  largely,  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  imitating  the 
manner  of  some  other  teacher,  and  know  next  to  nothing  of  method 
or  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  based.  Imitating  and  experi- 
menting may  lead  to  success,  but  to  a  success  purchased  too  fre- 
quently at  the  expense  of  the  school.  It  is  not  at  all  strange  that 
there  is  an  enormous  waste  in  schools  taught  by  untrained  teachers. 
It  is  clearly  the  work  of  Normal  Schools  to  effect  a  change  in  this 
particular.  Let  these  schools  reach  by  their  influence  the  schools 
of  the  people,  so  as  to  systematize  the  work  done  in  them,  so  as  to 
give  a  degree  of  uniformity  to  the  teaching;  and  they  will,  by  this 
one  thing  alone,  establish  their  right  to  be  considered  indispensable 
to  the  success  of  our  common  schools.  In  all  the  professional  train- 
ing of  this  school,  the  condition,  the  wants,  and  the  possibilities  of 
our  common  schools  are  kept  in  view,  and  the  instruction  shaped  to 
irieet  their  requirements. 

During  the  year,  practice  teaching  has  been  made  as  prominent 
a  feature  of  the  school  as  was  possible  with  existing  accommoda- 
tions. Students  are  not  only  willing,  but  anxious  to  engage  in  this 
work.  The  amount  of  practice  teaching  has  reached  what  seems 
to  be  the  maximum,  without  impairing  the  quality  of  the  work 
done.  The  very  limited  number  of  recitation  rooms  connected 
with  the  training  departments,  renders  it  impossible  to  reduce  the 
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membership  of  classes  to  what  seems  just  either  to  the  teacher  or 
pupil.  However,  improvements  in  the  building,  recently  ordered 
by  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  already  in  progress,  encourage  the 
hope  that  hereafter  it  may  be  possible  to  subdivide  classes,  so  as  to 
^ive  to  Normal  students  that  amount  of  practice  teaching  to  which 
they  are  entitled,  and  yet  leave  a  large  part  of  the  teaching  to  be 
done  by  the  employed  instructors.  This  most  important  feature  of 
Normal  School  training  should  be  encouraged  by  every  means  pos- 
sible; and  the  facilities  for  carrying  it  on,  increased  and  improved. 

Each  member  of  the  Normal  Department  has  been  encouraged 
to  observe  the  work  done  in  the  training  gchool,  and  required  to 
make  a  full  report  of  the  same  in  writing.  Two  classes  have  been 
formed  each  term  for  the  purpose  of  observing,  each  class  number- 
ing from  twenty  to  forty  members,  and  continuing  through  a  term 
of  six  weeks.  It  is  believed  that  this  phase  of  professional  train- 
ing compares  favorably  in  value  with  other  exercises  considered 
indispensable  to  the  success  of  Normal  Schools. 

The  training  department  is  always  open  for  observation  to.  teach- 
ers who  are  not  members  of  the  school.  Such  persons  are  cor- 
dially welcomed,  and  every  opportunity  afforded  for  observing  in 
such  departments  of  the  school  as  they  may  prefer.  Many  have 
availed  themselves  of  this  privilege,  spending  considerable  time  in 
observing  the  lines  of  work  in  which  they  had  special  interest. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report,  three  additional  recita- 
tion rooms  have  been  provided  for  the  use  of  the  Normal  Depart- 
ment, thus  enabling  each  teacher  to  have  exclusive  use  of  a  room. 
The  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  in  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  building,  has  been  renewed  and  re-arranged,  and  is  now  in  a 
tolerably  satisfactory  condition.  With  the  changes  now  in  progress, 
and  the  improvements  to  be  completed  before  the  close  of  the  ensu- 
ing school  year,  the  accommodations  of  the  school  will  be  greatly 
increased,  and  some  of  the  hinderances  to  the  most  efficient  work 
removed.  Respectfully  submitted, 

D.  McGregor, 
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WHITEWATER  NORMAL.  SCHOOL. 

Hon.  J.  H.  EvAN#, 

President  of  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools: 

SiE  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  annual  report  of 
the  State  Normal  School,  at  Whitewater,  for  the  year  1879-80. 

ENROLLMENT. 

The  enrollment  for  the  year  in  the  several  departments  is  as 
follows: 

NORMAL   DEPARTMENT. 

Ladies 191 

Gentlemen 89 

280 

BY   CLASSES. 

Senior  year 5 

Junior  year >  26 

Second  year 79 

First  year 144 

Preparatory 26 

MODEL   DEPARTMENT. 

Grammar  grade  96 

Intermediate , 48 

Primary 26 

. 170 

Total _450 

In  this  statement  one  person  is  counted  twice,  leaving  the  total 

of  different  persons  449. 

Examined  for  admission  to  Normal  Department 117 

Withdrew  to  teach  during  the  year 59 

Number  who  graduated  during  the  year 5 

Number  who  certificated  in  January 12 

Number  who  certificated  in  June  .1, 22 

Total  from  both  courses 39 

PRACTICE  WORK. 

There  has  been  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  attendance  upon  the 
intermediate  and  grammar  grades  of  the  Model  School,  which  are 
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now  as  large  as  the  rooms  permit  or  the  wants  of  the  school  re- 
quire. The  extent  to  which  these  schools  serve  as  instruments  for 
the  training  of  teachers,  is  shown  by  the  following  statements  of 
the  practice  work  during  the  year: 

Practice  teaching  in  preparatory  classes. 93  weeks. 

Practice  teaching  in  grammar  grade 131  weeks. 

Practice  teaching  in  intermediate  grade 185  weeks. 

Practice  teaching  in  primary  grade 76  weeks. 

Total 484  weeks . 

Number  of  persons  who  have  taught 52 

Average  time  of  each,  in  weeks,  484  divided  by  52 ^^-^ 

To  complete  the  estimate  of  their  practical  worth  as  instruments 
for  the  training  of  teachers,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  into  ac- 
count, also,  the  fact  that  they  serve  as  models  for  the  observation 
of  those  who  have  not  yet  obtained  the  grade  in  the  school  which 
entitles  them  to  commence  teaching.  The  value  of  the  observation 
and  practice  work  to  Normal  students  can  only  be  fully  appreciated 
by  those  who  have  had  opportunity  to  watch  their  effects.  Teaching 
is  an  art,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  acquired  by  the  study  of  prin- 
ciples alone.  Skill  in  discerning  what  is  needed  in  each  case,  and 
tact  in  the  application  of  principles  to  the  varying  conditions  of 
school  work,  can  be  acquired  only  by  direct  contact  with  classes, 
and  can  be  acquired  most  rapidly  and  successfully  under  the  guid- 
ance and  criticism  of  one  who  has  had  experience,  and  is  skillful  in 
pointing  out  errors  and  suggesting  improvements.  In  this  most 
important  particular,  and  in  the  careful  preparation  of  the  student 
for  his  work  before  he  is  allowed  to  take  it  up,  the  practice  work 
of  the  Normal  School  differs  most  widely  from  the  "  experience  '^ 
which  young  people  get  by  keeping  school.  The  latter  may  con- 
firm them  in  wrong  ways  only,  while  the  former  carefully  fashions 
them  to  right  ones.  In  its  practice  work  the  Normal  School  recog- 
nizes fully  that  "  the  material  is  too  noble  "  for  crude  and  undi- 
rected experimentation. 

The  chief  defect  of  practice  work,  it  has  been  often  said,  is  that 
it  does  not  afford,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case  cannot  often 
afford,  practice  in  school  management.     This  is,  I  am  convinced, 
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more  an  apparent  than  a  real  defect.  He  who  learns  to  conduct  a 
class,  not  mechanically  and  by  inspiring  fear,  but  by  calling  out, 
guiding,  and  controlling  the  activities  of  the  children  to  happy, 
orderly,  and  profitable  exercise,  has  discovered  the  secrets  of  good 
management,  and  needs  to  learn  only  the  general  principles  of 
school  organization,  and  to  have  been  a  member  of  a  properly  man- 
aged school,  to  be  as  well  prepared  to  enter  upon  his  profession  as 
can  be  reasonably  demanded. 

THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AND  THE  PROFESSION. 

To  elevate  teaching  into  the  rank  of  a  profession,  into  which 
persons  enter  with  a  view  to  making  it  a  life  work,  was  one  of  the 
aims  of  those  who  were  most  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of 
Normal  Schools.  That  substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
work,  is  evident.  There  are  causes,  some  temporary  and  others  per- 
manent in  their  operation,  which  tend  to  bring  about  more  changes 
in  this  profession  than  in  others.  The  very  large  number  of  schools 
which  employ  a  teacher  for  only  a  few  months  in  a  year,  makes  it 
necessary  that  there  should  be  a  large  body  of  pe^sons  temporarily 
or  practically  attached  to  the  profession,  who  teach  school  only  as 
a  make-shift  until  something  better  offers,  or  to  eke  out  other  in- 
adequate means  of  support.  To  diminish  the  number  and  provide 
for  the  better  management  of  these  schools,  in  which  occurs  the 
greatest  waste  at  present  existing  in  our  educational  system,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  problems  now  demanding  attention.  But, 
besides  this,  it  is  unfortunately  true  that,  even  in  schools  whose 
terms  are  of  longer  duration,  the  teachers'  tenure  is  needlessly  un- 
certain, so  that  a  large  number  regularly  spend  the  summer  vaca- 
tion in  school  hunting.  They  are  made  to  feel  that  their  place  is 
held  only  from  year  to  year;  and,  being  anxious  to  obtain  a  perma- 
nent settlement,  many  seek  it  by  taking  up  some  other  pursuit. 
Moreover,  the  notion  that  any  one  who  can  read,  write,  and  cipher 
can  keep  school,  though  steadily  losing  ground,  has  by  no  means 
disappeared;  and  while  it  lasts,  there  must  be  a  large  body  of 
persons  who  teach  without  being  teachers,  hangers-on  to  the  skirts 
of  the  profession,  until  something  better  offers.     Among  the  per- 
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manent  causes  of  change,  may  be  mentioned  the  larger  number  of 
women  employed  in  this  profession  than  in  all  others  together,  to 
whom  marriage  means  an  end  of  professional  labors. 

It  has  been  expected  that  Normal  Schools  would  do  something 
to  counteract  all  these  tendencies;  that  they  would  not  only  elevate 
the  popular  ideal  of  school-teaching,  but,  attracting  to  themselves 
the  more  earnest  and  ambitious  persons  who  wish  to  teach,  would 
prepare  them  properly  for  their  work,  and  bind  them  to  it  as  a  pro- 
fession, to  be  followed  for  life.  Statistics  show  that  the  school  has 
done  this.  Last  winter  I  addressed  a  circular  to  the  graduates, 
licentiates,  and  many  former  pupils,  asking  particulars  with  regard 
to  their  work  since  leaving  the  school.  Of  the  sixty-two  persons 
who  replied  to  the  circular,  but  nine  are  not  teaching,  and  forty 
have  taught  ever  since  graduating.  I  find  from  the  returns  that 
three  have  taught  upwards  of  one  hundred  months;  five  others,  up- 
wards of  ninety  months;  seven  more,  upwards  of  eighty;  and  four- 
teen of  the  remainder,  between  fifty  and  eighty.  The  following 
table  shows,  as  far  as  they  are  known,  the  occupations  of  all  the 
graduates  of  the  school  during  the  past  year: 

Teaching 68 

Lawyer 1 

Minister.... 1 

Physician 1 

Students  (college) * 4 

Editor 1 

Unknown 3 

Deceased 1 

Married  (ladies) 14 

Total : 94 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  who  hav^e  entered  other  profes- 
sions is  very  small.  Among  the  licentiates  a  similar  statement  of 
occupations  for  the  year  past  shows  results  equally  satisfactory: 

Teaching , QQ 

Students .   , 16 

Farmers 2 

Lawyer 1 

Clerk 1 

Married  ladies 6 

Unknown 7 

Total 99 

11  — St.  Sup.  "" 
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Of  the  sixty- four  who  answered  the  circular,  all  but  seven  are 
teaching,  and  twelve  have  taught  forty  months  and  upwards. 

The  same  circular  was  sent  to  those  who  had  been  at  the  school 
between  the  years  1877  and  1879,  but  had  not  graduated  nor  taken 
the  certificate.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  seven  answered;  all  but 
nine  have  taught  since  attending  the  Normal  School,  and  eighty- 
six  are  teachers  or  expect  to  teach  during  the  present  year.  A& 
stated  in  former  reports,  it  is  through  these  students,  and  those 
who  teach  while  pursuing  their  studies,  that  the  Normal  School 
most  directly  influences  the  ungraded  schools.  Every  year's  ex- 
perience serves  to  strengthen  my  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  do- 
ing the  utmost  possible  for  the  professional  instruction  of  these 
students  who  remain  so  short  a  time  in  the  school. 

RELA.TION  TO  THE  SCHOOLS. 

From  these  statements,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Normal  School  is 
represented  in  the  schools  of  the  State  by  students  in  all  stages  of 
progress,  from  those  who  have  spent  only  a  few  weeks  in  the  school > 
to  those  who  have  completed  the  full  course.  Doubtless,  some  mis- 
understandings and  some  misrepresentations  result  from  this  state 
of  things;  but  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  present  stage  of 
educational  progress,  in  which  the  public  is  being  educated  to 
recognize  the  need  of  a  professional  standard,  and  the  way  pre- 
pared for  the  establishment  of  one.  Meantime,  it  is  evident  that 
the  worth  or  influence  of  the  Normal  School  cannot  be  estimated 
by  counting  up  the  number  of  its  pupils,  or  reckoning  the  length 
of  their  time  of  service.  It  ought  to  be  a  center  from  which  new 
ideas  are  disseminated  among  the  schools  of  the  State.  It  ought 
to  reach  and  influence  far  more  teachers  than  ever  enter  its  classes, 
because  right  methods  of  procedure  recommend  themselves  to  right- 
minded  persons,  and  need  only  to  be  seen  and  understood  in  order 
to  influence  their  ideals  and  endeavors.  The  thought  of  the  time 
has  dealt  as  fruitfully  and  transformingly  with  education  as  it  has 
with  science  and  philosophy.  It  has  not  only  labored  to  build  up  a 
body  of  educational  doctrine,  but  has  striven  to  bring  practice  into 
accord  with  it.     One  who  wishes  to  realize  how  great  the  progress 
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is,  has  only  to  compare  a  well-conducted  primary  school  of  one 
of  our  large  cities  with  work  of  the  same  grade  in  the  less  pro- 
gressive district  schools.  In  the  one,  he  will  see  skillful  and  con- 
stantly varying  adaptations  to  the  needs  of  the  children,  so  that  not 
only  is  the  management  of  the  school  suited  to  their  physical  con- 
dition, but  the  methods  and  matter  of  instruction  keep  the  child 
happily  and  eagerly  active;  in  the  other,  he  will  see  routine,  me 
chanical  methods,  dullness,  and  indifference  or  aversion.  It  has 
become  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  are  capable  of 
judging  in  the  matter  that,  at  least  in  the  primary  school,  teaching 
is  an  art^  which  requires,  in  addition' to  natural  aptitudes,  some 
knowledge  of  the  mind  to  be  worked  upon,  and  of  the  best  means 
of  working  upon  it.  If  it  is  impossible  for  a  school  to  make  good 
teachers  of  all  who  come  to  its  halls,  it  is  at  least  equally  impossi- 
ble for  those  who  have  the  most  tact  land  good  sense  to  divine  all, 
or  even  the  greater  part  of  the  best  modes  of  procedure,  which 
have  been  wrought  out  by  the  experience  and  thought  of  many. 
A  comparison  of  the  hard,  dry,  and  barren  teaching  of  English 
grammar,  still  generally  prevalent  in  the  schools,  with  the  progres- 
sive, interesting,  and  practical  language  lessons  which  are  begin- 
ning to  precede,  and  in  some  degree  supersede,  the  grammar,  will 
be  equally  instructive. 

the  advanced  course. 

It  has  been  well  said,  "  All  teaching  need  not  be  deep,  but  all 
teaching  should  be  founded  upon  depth."  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  wider  a  teacher's  culture,  the  more  valuable  will  his  ser- 
vices be  to  those  who  come  under  his  instruction.  The  narrowness 
of  the  teacher,  whose  acquirements  do  not  reach  beyond  what  he 
teaches,  leaves  his  pupils  unstimulated  and  their  acquisitions  con- 
sequently barren.  He  should  be  able  to  give  a  wide  significance 
to  what  they  learn,  to  make  each  step  in  advance  bring  with  it  a 
new  horizon  inviting  them  on,  so  that  their  minds  will  be  always 
eager  for  more  knowledge  and  higher  skill.  "  How,"  exclaims  Car- 
lyle,  "  How  can  an  inanimate,  mechanical  verb-grinder  foster  the 
growth  of  anything^  much  more  of  mind,  which  grows,  not  like  a 
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vegetable,  by  having  its  roots  littered  by  etymological  compost, 
but,  like  a  spirit,  by  mysterious  contact  with  spirit- thought  kindling 
itself  at  the  fire  of  living  thought.  How  shall  he  give  kindling  in 
whose  inner  man  there  is  no  live  coal,  but  is  burned  out  to  a  dead 
grammatical  cinder?  How,  indeed,  shall  he  give  kindling  whose 
inner  fire  is  not  kept  alive  by  a  constant  supply  of  fuel?"  Those 
who  wish  to  teach  come  to  the  Normal  School  to  learn  what  is 
necessary  for  the  successful  pursuit  of  their  profession.  Unless 
this  school  is  prepared  to  admit  only  those  who  have  such  attain- 
ments as  every  common  school  teacher  ought  to  possess,  except 
professional  training,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  properly  neglect  the 
duty  of  giving  instruction  up  to  the  grade  required.  Although 
comparatively  few,  at  present,  take  the  full  course,  the  tone  and 
character  of  the  school  is  largely  afi^ected  by  it,  and  would  be 
materially  lowered  by  any  shortening  of  it-  While  I  realize  fully  the 
desirability  of  emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  full  course,  so  as 
to  bring  larger  numbers  into  it,  I  doubt  the  expediency  of  dropping 
the  certification  at  the  end  of  two  years.  Students  are  drawn  to 
the  school  by  various  motives,  some  to  coach  for  the  county 
examinations,  others  to  get  a  certificate,  who,  if  these  motives  were 
withdrawn,  would  not  come  at  all;  but  brought  under  the  influence 
of  the  school,  their  views  and  purposes  expand,  and  they  are  carried 
beyond  their  original  intentions.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  differ- 
ence between  graduates  and  licentiates  should  be  made  clearer  in 
the  school  and  out  of  it,  and  that  the  attendance  upon  the  advanced 
course  will  increase  as  this  is  done. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  W.  STEARNS. 
Whitewater,  October  5,  1880. 
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OSHKOSH  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Hon.  J.  H.  Evans, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Begents  of  Normal  Schools : 
Dear  Sir  —  The  report  of  the  work  and  aims  of  the  Oshkosh 
Normal  School  is  herewith  submitted  for  consideration: 


No. examined  for  admission. . 
No.  admitted  to  Norm'l  course 
No.  admitted  to  Prep.  Class. 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Term. 

Term. 

Term. 

d 

g 

d 

a 

d 

a 

« 

o 

o 

o 

a> 

o 

S 

fe: 

^ 

^ 

48 

^ 

46 

83 

40 

60 

54 

20        31 

19 

28 

18 

18 

17 

37 

17 

23 

21 

32 

330 
119 
147 


No.  of  different  applicants  daring  the  year 247 

No.  admitted  to  Normal  Course 119 

WHERE  PREPARED. 
Of  the  119  admitted  to  the  Normal  Course, 

7  were  graduates  of  High  Schools. 

27  were  prepared  in  graded  schools. 

28  were  prepared  in  ungraded  schools. 

50  were  prepared  in  both  graded  and  ungraded  schools. 
7  were  prepared  in  other  schools. 
55  had  previously  taught. 
Average  experience  in  teaching,  three  terms. 

ENROLLMENT  BY  TERMi3. 


Normal  Department. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Number  registered 

155 
99.6 
95.2 

48 
15 
20 
14 

248 

155.7 

151.5 

61 
24 
18 
11 

403 

Average  membership 

255.3 

Average  daily  attendance 

246.7 

Model  Department. 
Grammar  Grade 

109 

Intermediate  Grade 

39 

Primary  Grade , 

38 

Kindergarten 

25 

Total  enrollment 

614 
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CLA.SS  STATISTICS. 


% 

> 
< 

.2 

Enrollment. 

KoRMAL  Department. 

a 

i 

"3 
1 

73 

is 

Post  s^raduates 

2 
3 

8 

72 

109 

49 

h" 

13 

115 
195 

78 

2 

Seniors  .   

25.8 
23 
21.1 
18.6 

9.4 
5.3 
2.2 
2.1 

4 

5 

43 

86 

29 

2 

Juniors 

8 

Second  year 

42 

First  vear 

102 

Preparatory 

16 



Of  those  enrolled  during  the  year, 

213  had  taught  an  average  of  4.2  terms. 
172  taught  a  term  during  the  year. 
174  will  teach  during  the  ensuing  term. 
109  are  members  of  the  school. 
5  students  graduated  in  the  Advance  Course. 
29  students  received  certificates  of  Elementary  Course. 


OCCUPATION  OF  GRADQATES. 

24  students  have  completed  the  advanced  course. 

87  other  students  have  completed  the  elementa-y  course. 

18  graduates  of  the  advanced  course  are  teaching. 

2  graduates  are  superintendents  of  schools. 

1  graduate  is  student  in  college. 

1  lady  has  never  taught. 

2  are  in  other  business. 

65  of  the  elementary  course  are  teaching. 
1  is  superintendent  of  school. 
7  are  in  advanced  course. 

1  is  in  State  University. 
5  ladies  are  married. 

4  gentlemen  have  left  the  profes3ion. 

2  gentlemen  have  died. 

2  ladies  have  ceased  teaching  on  account  of  failing  health. 
1  of  the  last  class  is  not  teaching. 

With  three  exceptions,  all  students  of  both  courses  have  taught 
since  graiduation,  and  90  have  taught  continually  since  completing 
course. 
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AMOUNT  OF  STUDENT  TEACHING. 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Total  for 

Term. 

Term. 

Term. 

Year. 

Grades. 

03 

2 

2  ■ 

2 

m 

03 

o 

^ 

g 

1 

OQ 

•s 

0) 

H 

^ 

^ 

^ 

Ei 

^ 

0) 

^ 

Grammar .... 

24 

237 

13 

110 

12 

106 

49 

453 

Intermediate 

7 
13 

52 
104 

5 
10 

45 
73 

5 
6 

47 
43 

17 
29 

144 

Primary. 

220 

Total 

44 

393 

28 

228 

23 

196 

95 

817 

SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION. 

The  steady  increase  of  applicants  from  year  to  year  has  been 
attended  with  a  commensurate  improvement  in  the  grade  admitted, 
while  the  subdivision  of  the  larger  classes  into  sections  has  enabled 
instruction  to  become  more  closely  adapted  to  individual  needs. 
Still  there  are  certain  conditions  affecting  the  work  unfavorably. 

The  ideas  of  those  entering  the  Normal  School  contain  few  ele- 
ments favorable  to  immediate  growth  in  the  essential  preparation 
for  good  teaching.  It  is  not  merely  the  lack  of  thought  incident 
to  early  youth,  for  an  inspection  of  the  foregoing  table  shows  a 
high  average  age  for  efficient  thought.  The  student  usually  has 
a  surplus  of  distorted  ideas,  and  these  constitute  the  chief  obstacles 
to  progress  in  the  early  and  most  important  period  of  his  course. 

Briefly  stated  the  leading  errors  are  these: 

First,  that  he  needs  only  to  increase  his  technical  attainments 
to  become  fit  to  engage  in  teaching;  second,  that  scholarship  con- 
sists in  a  speciQc  knowledge  of  facts,  regardless  of  their  related 
influence  or  of  the  possessor's  power  to  apply  them  to  further  ac- 
quisition; third,  that  the  teacher  needs  neither  technical  nor  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  branches  beyond  those  to  be  directly  taught  by 
him. 
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CAUSES. 

These  views  are  impressed  upon  him  from  several  sources. 

The  perfunctory  tasks  of  his  previous  school  life,  limited  to  fevr 
topics,  and  these  usually  bounded  by  the  phrases  of  the  ever  present 
and  all  important  (?)  text-books,  have  been  graven  in  his  mind  as 
the  beginning  and  end  of  school  work.  That  the  phrasing  and 
retention  of  terms  and  facts  is  the  immediate  end  for  which  schools^ 
are  organized  and  children  compelled  to  attend,  he  vaguely  but 
unhesitatingly  believes. 

Second,  the  minimum  legal  requirement  for  teaching  embracing 
so  limited  a  knowledge  of  a  narrow  range  of  topics,  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  his  shrunken  ideas;  and  this  misleading  test  is  the 
embodiment  of  a  wide-spread  view  that  some  knowledge  pf  the 
instrument  is  not  merely  an  essential,  but  a  sufficient  qualification 
for  this  most  delicate  and  complex  of  all  arts. 

Thirdly,  making  due  allowance  for  the  foregoing  causes,  it  is  a 
matter  of  experience  that  the  courses  of  study  in  Normal  schools^ 
crowded  with  food  inciting  to  more  acquisition,  must  also  bear  a^ 
share  of  responsibility  for  this  one-sided  and  inadequate  concep- 
tion of  the  equipment  essential  to  good  teaching.  While  there  is 
a  real  and  quite  definitely  conceived  purpose  to  use  the  topics  in 
every  exercise  as  a  means  to  the  making  of  each  student  skillful 
and  intelligent  in  his  dealing  with  mind,  most  applicants  are  so  de- 
ficient in  knowledge,  both  of  the  facts  and  logical  relation  of  topi cs- 
in  the  most  elementary  branches,  that  more  attention  is  necessarily 
devoted  to  securing  clear  conceptions  of  the  subject-matter,  than 
to  an  examination  of  the  mode  by  which  the  mind  most  readily 
grasps  and  investigates. 

Thus  at  the  best,  the  child ^  in  his  nature  and  manifold  traits,  is  a 
contingency  so  vaguely  future  to  many  students,  while  the  laws  of 
language  and  mathematics  grow  so  formidably  present  that  the 
relation  of  matter  and  thought  in  the  teacher's  problem  is  but  dimly 
apprehended  by  many. 

Under  these  conditions  must  the  Normal  Schools  of  the  State 
aid  teachers  to  attain  a  higher  excellence  in  the  most  intricate  task 
of  the  century.     Some  of  the  difficulties  inhere,  and  must  remain 
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inevitable,  though  not  insuperable,  obstaoles;  others  can  be  re- 
moved by  the  slowly  eliminating  processes  of  interaction  between 
teachers,  officers,  and  communities.  Yet  others  are  being  overcome 
in  a  commendable  degree  by  the  unremitting  efforts  of  a  few  class 
teachers  who  comprehend  how  far  short  merely  scholarly  discipline 
comes  in  the  preparation  of  students  for  the  business  of  exciting 
and  directing  thought. 

REMEDIES. 

All  the  forces  at  present  operating  must  necessarily  occupy  gen- 
erations in  achieving  satisfactory  results,  if  unaided  by  improved 
organization  of  the  State  system. 

What  tests  shall  determine  "  fitness  to  teach  "  have  been  fixed 
by  statute,  and  by  law  may  be  modified  to  meet  whatever  condi- 
tions the  best  interests  of  this  all -important  function  of  society 
may  require. 

Is  it  not  time  that  this  commonwealth  takes  another  step  forward 
by  prescribing  that  some  definite  instruction  in  school  management, 
and  at  least  one  term's  apprenticeship  under  the  best  teachers  of 
respective  communities,  or  in  the  normal  school,  shall  be  had  by 
the  candidate  before  being  licensed  for  an  independent  position  as 
teacher?  We  have  but  to  examine  the  requirements  in  most  other 
civilized  nations  to  perceive  that  in  this  respect  we  are  much  be- 
hind those  whom  we  aspire  to  lead. 

Secondly,  Normal  Schools  need  to  emphasize  far  more  than  here- 
tofore, the  practical,  face  to  face  work  of  student  with  classes  in 
the  School  of  Practice.  Notwithstanding  a  decided  advance  has 
been  made  in  this  respect  during  the  last  five  years,  both  in  the 
greater  amount  of  supervision  given  to  student  teaching  and  in 
the  placing  of  many  lower  class  students  in  the  work  instead  of 
reserving  it  for  members  of  the  senior  class;  yet  even  now  a  com- 
paratively small  part  of  the  normal  student  life  is  devoted  to  gain- 
ing a  systematic  acquaintance  with  this  part  of  his  business. 

The  numerous  proofs  and  unvarying  testimony  of  students  as  to 
the  value  of  this  phase  of  normal  work  so  far  as  it  has  been  con- 
ferred, indicate  that  its  benefits  should  be  reaped  by  all  students 
who  are  sufficiently  proficient  in  elementary  branches  to  undertake 
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the  work;  and  that  a  considerably  larger  part  of  his  course  should 
be  devoted  to  the  observation  of  participation  in  school  management. 

It  may  fairly  be  questioned  v^hether  some  class  teaching  may  not 
profitably  and  logically  precede  the  more  formal  work  in  the 
"  theory  "  of  teaching,  thus  securing  a  concrete  basis  for  a  better 
reflection  upon  the  abstract  principles  of  pedagogy. 

The  partial  relief  in  text-work  afforded  by  the  lengthening  of 
time  to  be  devoted  to  the  Elementary  Course,  will  enable  us  to 
carry  this  training  for  practical  skill  to  more  satisfactory  results. 

If  the  committee  on  Senior  Classes  were  to  so  modify  their  ex- 
amination as  to  include  manifest  ability  in  class  work  with  the 
scholarly  tests  heretofore  employed,  it  would  constitute  still  another 
progressive  step  in  behalf  of  true  ideals  of  the  teacher's  office. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

The  organization  of  the  Kindergarten  grade  in  the  Model  Depart- 
ment of  this  school,  during  the  last  term  of  the  year,  was  the  result 
of  much  examination  and  reflection  on  the  part  of  Normal  Regents 
and  leading  teachers  in  the  State. 

The  strong  tendency  of  teachers,  especially  those  inexperienced 
and  fresh  from  student  work  in  advanced  grade,  to  rely  too  exclu- 
sively upon  the  assignment  of  tasks  for  solitary  study,  has  been  a 
marked  defect  in  most  primary  school  work.  This  isolation  of  the 
child  is  particularly  marked  in  the  rural,  ungraded  school,  where  a 
multiplicity  of  exercises  affords  occasion  for  great  neglect  in  deal- 
ing with  the  few  small  children  mingled  with  the  numerous  classes 
of  older  and  more  clamorous  youth. 

Usually,  the  few  precious  minutes  per  day  given  to  the  "  primer 
class  "  are  nearly  wasted,  because  the  teacher  has  gone  through  a 
long  course,  calculated  to  lead  him  to  forget  his  early  craving  to 
handle,  hear,  or  look  at  everything  presented  for  his  consideration. 
He  has  been  used  to  taking  his  later  gleanings  from  the  broader 
field  at  second-hand,  and  fails  to  realize  the  intensely  concrete  na- 
ture of  the  child's  thought- world.  It  is  this  wide  difference  be- 
tween the  needs  of  the  child,  and  the  necessities  and  habits  of  the 
man,  that  makes  much  sad  waste  in  school  and  family. 
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The  "object-teaching"  reaction  in  vogue  during  the  last  gene- 
ration, has  often  proved  only  a  re- action,  and  has  not,  as  it  ought, 
become  the  universal  door-way  leading  from  the  play-ground  to  the 
independent  reflection  and  investigation  of  later  youth;  because  it 
has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  teachers  knowing  more  of  the  object 
than  of  the  child. 

As  possessing  a  strong  tendency  to  correct  this  vital  error,  by 
WlMStvditmg  positively  the  right  attitude  of  the  teacher  as  a  guide 
and  stimulant  in  the  child's  development,  we  value  highly  this  ad- 
dition of  the  Kindergarten  to  our  facilities  for  training  teachers. 
Here,  in  the  hands  of  a  thoughtful  and  well-trained  teacher,  all  stu- 
dents see  the  processes  of  mental  and  moral  training,  unobserved 
by  memorized  phrasing.  No  child  is  encouraged  to  think  he  knows 
more  than  he  has  tested,  of  things  knowable.  A  clear  distinction 
between  his  knowledge  and  his  beliefs  is  a  marked  characteristic 
of  every  exercise  in  the  Kindergarten. 

But  this  methodical,  eager,  clear-headed  dealing  with  facts  would 
be  but  one  step  better  than  the  unquestioning  attainment  and  ac- 
ceptance of  statements,  so  rife  in  advanced  grades,  were  it  not  inti- 
mately associated  with  a  constant  intelligent  exercise  of  the 
imagination, 

Bj  idealizing  the  material,  its  manifold  relations,  readily  sug- 
gested by  things  known  when  the  train  of  fact  and  fancy  is  fired 
by  a  hint  from  the  thoughtful  guide,  become  logically  arranged  in 
the  child's  mind;  and  an  otherwise  bald,  unfruitful  fact  is  made  to 
teem  with  possibilities. 

These  methods  of  wise  development  of  power  to  do,  to  think, 
and  discover  are,  unfortunately,  in  this  grade,  designated  by  a  for- 
eign, yet  fairly  significant  term;  and  the  ordinary  mind  views  it  as 
an  excrescence  instead  of  the  germ  of  all  primary  method.  It 
cannot  be  reasonably  doubted  that  the  principles  upon  which  Kin- 
dergarten processes  are  founded,  are  the  basis  of  all  skillful  mental 
discipline  looking  to  ultimate  symmetrical  growth. 

Its  special  excellence  as  a  school  of  observation  lies,  fitst,  in  the 
free  expression  of  the  child's  thoughts  and  impulses,  and  the 
worthy  direction  given  these  by  the  teacher. 
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This  expression  guided,  instead  of  represssion  under  dictated 
formulas,  is  to  the  observer  what  the  analytical  outline  is  to  the 
student  or  the  specimen  to  the  naturalist,  the  source  and  center  of 
all  just  inference.  Here  the  child  is  all,  and  the  means  clearly 
subordinated  to  the  unfolding  of  his  powers. 

Secondly,  the  class  of  occupations  here  employed  so  readily  enlist 
the  interest  of  children  that,  even  when  the  immediate  influence  of 
the  teacher  is  removed,  their  work  does  not  flag;  and  the  observer 
gathers  many  a  suggestion  by  which  to  meet  the  ever  recurring 
question  of  the  overworked  teacher,  "  what  shall  we  do  with  the 
little  ones?" 

For  these  increased  facilities,  and  the  thoughtful  care  that  has- 
left  no  plainly  essential  appliance  unprovided,  it  shall  be  our  en- 
deavor to  make  return  by  a  closer  study  of  school  processes  so  far 
as  they  furnish  and  discipline  the  man. 

Respectfully  yours, 

G.  S.  ALBEE. 
OsHKOSH,  Wis.,  December  6,  1880. 


RIVER  FALLS  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

River  Falls,  Wis.,  August  31,  1880. 
J.  H.  Evans,  Esq., 

President  of  Board  of  Begents  of  Normal  Schools: 

Dear  Sir  —  Agreeable  to  law,  I  report  as  follows  for  the  year 
ending  at  date: 

The  work  of  the  school  has  been  prosecuted  with  sustained  inter- 
est during  the  year,  and  comparatively  few  discouragements  have 
come  to  those  students  whose  purpose  to  study  could  be  assured. 

The  withdrawal  of  two  teachers,  May  1st,  on  account  of  sickness, 
imposed  additional  service  upon  the  remaining  members  of  the 
faculty,  and  teachers  worked  through  the  year  cheerfully  and 
effectively,  though  certain  departments  of  the  school  suffered  in 
interest. 

The  influence  of  more  than  a  thousand  students  of  all  ages,  the 
observation  of  the  current  work  itself  by  hundredB  of  intelligent 
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visitors,  and  the  teaching  done  by  its  students,  have  marked  the 
career  of  the  school  during  the  first  five  years  of  its  history,  with 
reasonable  results  in  the  transformation  of  neutral  attitudes  and 
adverse  criticism,  to  loyal  support  of  its  regime,  and  have  assured 
the  desire  for  study  that  shall  be  self-sustaining  after  formal  in- 
struction has  ceased. 

At  the  annual  commencement  last  June,  one  class  was  graduated 
from  each  of  the  courses  of  study,  —  having  passed  the  usual  ex- 
aminations instituted  by  the  Board  and  the  faculty.  These  classes 
were  likewise  inspected  by  the  committee  appointed  by  the  State 
Superintendent. 

During  the  year,  the  Normal  faculty  taught  128  different  Normal 
students,  and  55  preparatory  students,  whose  study  ranged  through 
a  five  years'  course. 

The  Model  School,  having  dual  functions,  has  grown  in  import- 
ances and  it  bears  the  fruition  that  the  zealous  friends  of  the  Nor- 
mal expect,  and  the  intelligent  citizens  applaud.  As  a  graded 
school,  creating  and  maintaining  the  habits  that  imply  good  citi- 
zenship, the  model  grades  seem  to  be  a  good  type. 

The  freedom  of  classification  of  individuals,  the  unity  of  growth 
of  the  literary,  rhythmical,  and  moral  practices,  the  adhesion  of 
parental  faith  to  children's  real  delight, —  all  these  features  are  ap- 
parent, and  it  is  believed  that  they  fully  justify  the  continuance  of 
the  present  state  of  the  Model  Sohool.  Following  is  the  enroll- 
ment in  the  Model  grades,  for  the  year: 

Primary 60 

Intermediate 57 

Grammar 71 

Total 188 

Making  371  different  students  enrolled  in  the  Normal  school 
during  the  year. 

The  text-book  and  reference  book  library  has  been  enlarged  by 
the  purchase  of  publications  that  facilitate  the  work.  The  chemi- 
cal and  philosophical  apparatus  has  been  maintained  at  its  former 
efficient  stage,  and  additions  have  been  made  to  the  cabinet,  and  a 
xjatalogue  of  cabinet  specimens  is  in  a  good  stage  of  progress. 
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The  anticipations  incident  to  the  introduction  of  adequate  ap- 
paratus for  warming  and  ventilating  the  house,  have  been  fully 
realized  in  the  experience  of  the  year,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
building  exemplifies  a  perfect  system  in  the  two  important  partic- 
ulars. 

Thanking  the  Board  of  Regents  and  the  committees  for  the  cour- 
tesies of  the  year,  I  am, 

Respectfully, 

W.  D.  PARKER. 
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REPORTS  OF  YISITING  COMMITEES. 


TO  THE  PLATTEVILLE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Hon.  W.  C.  Whitfoed,  State  Superintendent: 

The  committee  appointed  to  visit  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Platteville,  respectfully  present  the  following  report: 

A  mere  visit  cannot  suffice  for  more  than  a  glance  at  the  exter- 
nals of  an  educational  institution,  and  perhaps  to  note  the  regularity 
and  order  of  its  administration.  The  real  internal  work  of  a  school 
depends  as  much,  perhaps  more,  upon  the  class  of  students  in 
attendance,  as  upon  the  teachers  placed  over  them.  With  students 
of  a  lower  grade  of  intelligence,  much  energy  is  necessarily  ex- 
pended in  securing  outward  conformity  to  the  requirements  and 
discipline  of  the  institution,  with  which  the  teacher  is  not  always 
credited  in  the  judgment  formed  of  his  or  her  work.  Outward 
conformity  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  is  for  the  teacher,  in  many 
cases,  an  expensive  achievement,  which  still  leaves  scholar  and 
teacher  only  in  a  position  of  advantage  for  real  work.  The  teacher 
only  can  know  the  cost  in  time  and  energy  of  this  outward  con- 
formity, this  lifting  students  into  a  position  of  advantage  for  effect- 
ive work.  Teachers  are  too  frequently  contented  when  that  is 
physically  accomplished,  while  it  is  more  important  to  acquire  a 
position  of  advantage  mentally.  Less  mechanical  accuracy  might 
be  consistent  with,  an  even  production  of,  free  mental  work. 

A  visiting  committee,  therefore,  can  form  only  a  general  and 
often  an  imperfect  impression  of  the  material  upon  which  teachers 
are  at  work;  and  hence  the  student  factor  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
an  unknown  quantity  in  the  judgment  passed  upon  the  work  of  an 
educational  institution. 

The  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  at  Platteville  are,  to  all  ap- 
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pearances,  in  a  position  of  advantage  for  good  work,  and  there  is 
a  substantial  ground  for  thinking  that  good  work  is  being  done.  So 
much  precision  in  the  Model  department  would  be  painful,  if  these 
were  signs  of  suppression;  but  when  brought  about  by  unfelt guid- 
ance and  direction,  it  can  result  only  in  the  greatest  economy  of 
energy  and  the  highest  achievement  possible.  The  instruction  and 
metliods  of  instruction  deserve  to  be  taken  as  models,  and  more 
than  exemplify  the  precepts  received  by  the  student  of  the  Normal 
department.  Many  teachers  from  the  surrounding  counties  avail 
themselves  of  the  privilege,  cordially  extended  to  them,  of  visiting 
the  Model  and  Practice  departments  of  the  school.  Instances 
have  come  under  the  notice  of  members  of  your  co  nmittee  where 
the  most  gratifying  changes  in  methods  of  instruction  were  brought 
about  by  a  visit  of  only  a  few  days  to  these  departments. 

Abundant  opportunity  could  be  had  for  further  experience  and 
practice,  if  room  could  be  had  for  practice  classes.  The  more  ad- 
vanced students  would  thus  be  able  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
instruction,  observation,  and  experience,  which  the  institution 
would  afford.  The  friends  of  the  school  will  be  glad  to  know,  how- 
ever, that  additional  room  is  being  provided,  when  observation  and 
practice  will  enter  more  largely  into  the  work  of  the  Normal  stu- 
dents. But  observation  and  practice  alone  cannot  prepare  pupils 
for  the  work  of  teaching.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  various 
branches  to  be  taught,  is  the  prime  requisite;  and  the  time  is  far 
distant  when  Normal  Schools  can  take  the  knowledge  for  granted, 
and  devote  their  time  and  attention  to  instruction  and  training  in 
the  methods  of  teaching.  Without  doubt,  the  branch  best  taught 
in  our  common  schools  is  that  of  Mathematics,  which  is  largely,  if  not 
entirely,  owing  to  the  fact  that  instruction  in  Mathematics  is  more 
thorough  and  precise  in  the  Normal  Schools,  than  instruction  in  the 
other  branches.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  Geography  and  Gram- 
mar is  more  important  to  the  teacher  than  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  Geography  and  Grammar.  More 
thorough  and  advanced  instruction  in  Language,  History,  and 
Geography,  would  result  in  a  marked  improvement  in  the  instruc- 
tion given  in  those  branches  in  the  common  schools  of  the  country. 
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We  do  not  advocate  lowering  the  standard  of  mathematical  instruc-  ^ 
tion,  but  believe  in  elevating  the  standard  of  instruction  in  Lan- 
guage, Geography,  and  History.  This  can  be  accomplished  only 
by  narrowing  the  field  of  work  assigned  to  each  teacher  by  increas- 
ing the  number  of  instructors,  or  diminishing  the  subjects  of  in- 
struction. Better  results,  we  believe,  would  be  obtained  by 
resorting  to  either  of  the  above  methods,  than  by  the  present  sys- 
tem of  jaded  instructors  and  attenuated  instruction. 

The  faculty  must  be  credited  with  producing  results  which  chal- 
lenge adverse  criticism,  when  the  conditions  under  which  they 
labor  are  fully  comprehended.  The  teacher  should  be  given  time 
not  merely  to  prepare  for  the  next  day's  work,  but  to  be  himself  a 
student.  When  the  progress  of  a  teacher  in  knowledge  is  arrested 
by  the  weight  of  the  work  of  tuition,  instruction  from  that  source 
inust  lose  its  freshness  and  force.  The  additional  room  which  will 
soon  be  available,  will  materially  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  school 
in  removing  disadvantages  and  facilitating  the  further  application 
of  the  observational  and  experimental  features  of  the  course  of 

instruction. 

'      E.D.HUNTLEY, 

R.  B.  ANDERSON, 

W.  A.  JONES, 

Committee, 

TO  THE  WHITEWATER    NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Hon.  W.  C.  Whitford,  State  Superintendent: 

The  committee  appointed  by  you  for  the  inspection  of  the  Nor- 
mal School  at  Whitewater,  respectfully  submit  the  following  obser- 
vations: 

PHYSICAL  ENVIRONMENT. 

The  physical  circumstances  of  the  school  were  found,  in  no  very 
essential  respect,  different  from  those  prevailing  in  the  irpmediately 
preceding  years.  Located  on  a  gentle,  swelling  eminence,  the 
building  is  at  all  times  bathed  in  the  purest  available  atmosphere, 
^nd  exposed  to  its  free  and  elevated  currents,  which,  though  they 
12  — St.  Stjp.  f-  \ 
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sometimes  sweep  with  something  of  rudeness,  yet,  in  the  main,  are 
eminently  salubrious  and  invigorating.  The  declivities  of  the  sur- 
face on  all  sides,  and  the  gravel  substratum  furnish  prompt  and 
efficient  drainage,  and  that  degree  of  earth  aeration  so  essential  to 
the  entire  wholesomeness  of  site.  In  short,  the  native  sanitary 
conditions  of  the  immediate  surroundings  are  exceptionally  excel- 
lent; and  there  are  no  remote  sources  of  noxious  exhalations, 
either  natural  or  artificial,  that  give  occasion  for  serious  apprehen- 
sion. 

Within  the  building,  the  appointments  are  comparatively  excel- 
lent, but  not  entirely  above  criticism  or  beyond  improvement.  The 
original  architect  was  unfortunate  in  not  utilizing  to  greater  advan- 
tage the  unlimited  solar  exposure  of  the  building.  Too  large  a 
proportion  of  the  best  sunlit  compartments  are  devoted  to  halls  and 
anterooms,  thus  forcing  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  more  con- 
stantly occupied  apartments  into  inferior  situations.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  no  study  room,  and  but  two  recitation  rooms,  we  believe, 
that  do  not  receive,  at  some  time  of  the  session,  a  limited  portion 
of  sunshine  obliquely;  but  the  utilization  of  this  important  sanitary 
agency  is  scant  where,  in  our  judgment,  it  should  be  ample.  The 
architects,  earlier  and  later,  have  sacrificed  a  certain  measure  of 
wholesomeness,  economy,  and  attractiveness  to  conventionalism  in 
architecture,  without  being  eminently  successful  in  the  latter  re- 
spect. Not  that  the  error  is  a  very  grave  one,  but,  since  school 
architecture  demands  a  much  more  careful  and  intelligent  consid- 
eration than  it  commonly  receives,  the  subject  deserves  passing 
consideration.  The  facilities  for  ventilation  in  many  parts  of  the 
building  are  excellent,  in  others  only  fair,  and,  in  a  few,  somewhat 
inadequate,  requiring  special  attention  and  care  to  secure  an  en- 
tirely innocuous  atmosphere. 

The  relation  of  the  recitation  rooms  to  the  main  assembly  hall 
was  originally  far  from  being  fortunate.  Too  much  time  was  con- 
sumed in  the  movement  of  classes;  and,  in  individual  states  of 
health,  too  much  climbing  of  stairs  necessitated.  The  later  addi- 
tion to  the  building  alleviated  this  to  some  extent,  but  the  difficulty, 
in  a  measure,  remained  at  the  time  of  our  visit.     Remedial  plans 
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being  matured,  wbich,  we  are  informed,  have  since  been  exe- 
I,  but  it  is  evident  that  a  perfect  remedy  is  incompatible  with 
complete  utilization  of  the  building  in  its  present  form,  and 
1  similar  fault  is  presented  bj  a  large  number  of  the  High 
dI  buildings  of  the  State.  We  know  of  no  perfect  remedy, 
b  radical  change  in  the  prevalent  form  of  school  buildings,. 
1  shall  give  greater  lateral  extent  and  less  hight.  In  the  fur- 
Qg  of  the  building,  we  observed  minor  changes  that  looked 
rd  greater  comfort  and  convenience;  and,  among  the  apparatus 
lollections,  some  accretions  that  add  to  the  already  excellent 
ties  for  illustrative  instruction  and  experimental  study, 
the  material  subject-matter  of  esthetic  culture,  while  some- 
'  has  been  attained,  there  is  yet  large  room  for  development. 
y  works  of  art  are  doubtless  unattainable,  and,  if  they  were 
n  reach,  would  not  best  subserve  the  end  desired,  since  they 
i  constitute  an  example  entirely  beyond  the  possibility  of  imi- 
1  in  the  public  schools.  But  the  cheaper,  and  yet  excellent, 
s  of  masterpieces,  the  various  resources  of  an  ingenious  mod- 
Dr,  perhaps,  more  strictly,  modernized  decorative  art,  and  the 
te  possibilities  of  nature,  tastefully  handled,  furnish  unlimited 
rial,  everywhere  available,  for  esthetic  culture  and  its  conse- 
b  benign  influence,  a  fertile  field,  which  might,  we  judge, 
ably  receive  a  somewhat  additional  measure  of  consideration. 
e  combined  effect  of  the  physical  circumstances  and  appoint- 
s  of  the  school  —  so  largely  propitious,  so  slightly  prejudicial, 
make  our  trivial  criticism  seem  almost  cynical — appeared 
to  find  appropriate  expression  in  the  large  measure  of  respect 
n  by  pupils  of  all  ages  for  the  school  property.  We  observed 
a  minimum  tendency,  even  among  the  young  children  of  the 
ing  schools,  to  that  misuse  and  defacement  of  exposed  prop- 
which  is  the  especial  disgrace  of  American  youth.  Amid  the 
dent  vandalism,  it  is  both  gratifying  and  encouraging  to  wit- 
comparatively  unsullied  buildings  and  furniture,  and  unmarred 
5  of  flower  beds.  Undoubtedly,  the  remedy  for  the  common 
ies  in  rendering  the  buildings  and  grounds  attractive,  and  in 
t^ating  a  pride,  instead  of  contempt  of  school  premises. 
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The  general  health  of  the  students  seemed  excellent.  Here  and 
there  were  forms  and  faces  that  indicated  weakened  or  vitiated 
vitality.  A  few  of  these  seemed  constitutional  for  which  we  would 
not  recommend  either  school  training  or  school-teaching  as  a 
remedy.  "We  question  the  propriety  of  fitting  such  for  the  exact- 
ing and  exhaustive  duties  of  the  teacher.  Beyond  question,  such 
should  not  be  employed  to  teach.  A  few  seemed  due  to  individual 
violations  of  hygienic  laws  in  no  way  occasioned  or  necessitated  by 
their  duties.  A  few  others  seemed  worn  and  nervous  from  the 
stress  of  duties,  probably  not  from  actual  overstudy,  which,  in  our 
observation,  is  a  rare  occurrence,  but  from  the  anxiety  and  nervous 
strain  attendant  upon  competitive  and  stimulative  comparisons  in 
class  work,  cor^parisons  which  inhere  in  the  very  nature  of  vigor- 
ous class  exercises.  The  remedy,  in  our  judgment,  is  to  be  sought 
not  so  much  in  a  lessening  of  mental  antagonism  and  mutual 
measuring  of  intellectual  strength  in  the  class  room  as  in  the 
inculcation  of  better  mental  habits,  the  conversion  of  nervous 
anxiety  into  mental  concentration.  We  would  recommend  an 
increased  attention  to  both  mental  and  physiological  hygiene, — 
not  that  these  seem  to  be  neglected  subjects,  as  custom  goes,  but 
from  the  conviction  that  in  our  schools  and  communities  generally 
there  are  at  once  extensive  waste  and  vitiation  of  both  physical  and 
mental  energy  from  its  injudicious  and  diffusive  application,  as 
well  as  from  positive  violation  of  sanitary  laws,  and  that  it  is  the 
appropriate  and  imperative  function  of  our  educational  agencies 
to  remedy  this. 

We  were  agreeably  disappointed  in  regard  to  the  average  age 
and  individual  maturity  of  the  body  of  students.  In  our  higher 
educational  institutions  there  is  generally  observed  a  decline  in  the 
average  of  student  age,  correlated,  apparently,  with  the  progres- 
sive development  of  our  material  as  well  as  educational  institu- 
tions. At  Whitewater  there  seemed  to  be  a  greater  age  at  a  given 
stage  of  study  than  in  average  institutions  within  our  observation. 
This,  we  judge,  does  not  so  much  indicate  tardiness  of  develop- 
ment as  frequent  alternations  of  study  and  teaching  and  a  persist^ 
ent  seeking  for  higher  fitness,  a  favorable  index. 
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intellectual  conditions. 

Turning  from  these,  perhaps  too  prolonged,  observations  on  the 
physical  and  physiological  aspects  of  the  school,  we  observe  that 
the  intellectual  attitude  was  healthful  and  vigorous.  In  the  lim- 
ited time  available  to  us  for  observation,  it  is  quite  possible  that, 
in  the  details  of  instruction  and  administration,  we  might  fall  upon 
exceptional  states  and  stages,  as  indeed,  in  part,  we  did.  We 
therefore  sought  to  discern  the  permanently  moral  and  intellectual 
expression  of  the  school,  believing  that  there  is  a  definitely  fixed 
mental  accretion,  both  of  substance  and  habit,  that  is  the  truest 
index  of  the  work  done;  because  it  underlies  and  outlasts  all. 
Viewed  in  this  regard,  our  judgment  was  favorable.  There  were 
prevalent  both  an  acquisitive  and  a  receptive  state,  a  readiness  to  re- 
ceive and  a  promptness  to  seek.  Correspondent  to  these,  there  were 
manifest  acquisitions  and  as  manifest  intellectual  thirst  for  more. 
There  was  likewise  at  once  a  deferential  and  an  independent  atti- 
tude, a  due  respect  for  intellectual  authority,  with  a  due  question- 
ing of  the  grounds  of  belief,  a  forecast  of  teachers  that  will  be 
neither  the  slaves  of  text-books  and  popular  methods  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  flippantly  contemptuous  of  past  experience.  We 
remarked  a  frankness  and  honesty  of  spirit  toward  truth  that 
seemed  to  seek  unbiased  knowledge,  forgetful  of  personal  attitude 
to  it.  The  mortification  of  being  found  in  error  seemed  to  be  more 
nearly  recompensed  by  learning  the  truth  than  is  common  to  self- 
mindful  human  nature.  The  exercises  indicated  a  habit  of  search- 
ing for  knowledge  beyond  the  fixed  and  often  straightened  lines 
of  thought  of  the  text-book,  and  showed  that  something  of  skill  in 
such  search  had  been  acquired,  —  an  important  acquisition,  since 
it  is  the  type  of  practical  education  in  the  business  of  life,  to  which 
text-books  are,  in  the  main,  inapplicable.  We  noticed  some  inno- 
vations in  methods,  wherein  more  original  investigation  and  indi- 
vidual ingenuity  were  demanded,  and  were  gratified  at  their  evident 
success.  The  methods  of  instruction  generally  were  natural  and 
wholesome,  but  few  appearing  artificial  and  constrained.  The 
recitations,  in  the  main,  were  not  trammeled  by  needless  formal- 
ities; much  less  were  they  fettered  by  dogmatism  on  the  part  of 
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instructors.  Freedom  of  inquiry,  of  argumentation,  and  of  dis 
were  prevailing  characteristics.  Freedom  of  criticism,  expl 
expressed  without  attempt  at  softening  or  circumlocution, 
generously  indulged  in,  and  as  generously  received.  Respon 
ness  to  the  suggestions  of  teachers  was  a  conspicuous  trait, 
slight  tendency  to  wandering  thought  in  recitation  was  obse 
Active  mindedness  characterized  most  recitations. 

To  the  training  school  we  cannot  give  a  space  that  adequi 
represents  our  estimate  of  its  value,  indeed  of  its  necessity  \ 
element  in  professional  training.  The  attention  given  to  this 
practical  constituent  of  the  preparation  of  Normal  student 
their  chosen  profession,  indicates  that  this  is  not  considered  in 
institution  a  matter  of  trivial  importance.  To  the  committee 
work  seemed  to  be  conscientiously  and  carefully  performed, 
double  and  difficult  duty  of  being  faithful,  at  the  same  time,  to 
dent  teachers,  that  they  may  be  led  into  correct  methods,  ai 
pupils,  that  they  may  not  suffer  from  inexperienced  instruc 
seemed  to  receive  due,  and,  in  a  measure,  successful  attention, 
instruction  even  by  student  teachers  appeared  excellent  so  f; 
observed  by  the  committee.  The  watchful  presence  of  the  si 
vising  teacher,  suggestive  of  criticisms  to  be  rendered,  seeme 
rouse  the  pupil  teachers  to  their  best  efforts  both  •  in  prepare 
and  execution. 

The  committee  was  favorably  impressed  by  the  fact  that  t 
seemed  to  be  bat  one  practice  critic.  The  supervising  teacher 
the  whole  management  of  the  training  classes,  responsible  tc 
president,  it  is  true,  but  fortunately  to  an  officer  who  made  his 
gestions  to  the  critic  in  charge,  rather  than  directly  to  the  stui 
teacher.  There  is  thus,  presumably,  secured  a  more  metho( 
criticism  and  more  considerateness  in  its  application,  the  stu< 
teacher  being  spared  the  confusion  of  discordant  suggestions, 
the  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by  criticisms  of  the  princ 
superadded  unknowingly  to  those  of  the  regular  super vi 
teacher,  at  times  when  these  may,  perchance,  be  all  the  yc 
teachers  in  training  can  for  the  time  endure.  The  general  com 
of  the  training  department  impressed  us  favorably. 
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In  the  primary  departments,  we  observed  some  features  that 
were  evidently  adopted  from  the  kindergarten  system.  They  ap- 
peared to  be  excellent  and  to  well  illustrate  the  beneficent  influ- 
ence of  that  system  on  American  primary  education.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  principles  and  methods  of  the  kin- 
dergarten may  be  very  extensively  adapted  to  our  common  schools, 
even  when  the  full  system  is  wholly  impracticable;  and  to  this  end, 
^mong  other  reasons,  we  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  kinder- 
garten in  connection  with  the  school. 

While  a  disposition  to  be  thorough  was  largely  manifested,  the 
examination  by  a  committee  of  the  Regents,  in  progress  during 
one  of  our  visits,  showed  that  the  classes  were  strangers  to  many 
questions  asked,  either  because  the  topics  were  unfamiliar,  or  were 
presented  in  an  unaccustomed  phase.  We  do  not  offer  this  as  atf 
a^dverse  criticism  upon  the  instruction  of  the  teachers,  or  the  appli- 
<3ation  of  the  students.  However,  thorough  going  and  devoted 
these  may  be,  the  time  allotted  to  the  coure  is  inadequate  to  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  several  branches.  This  presents  a  difficulty 
felt  by  the  administration,  felt  by  observant  teachers  everywhere. 
The  question  is  not,  Ought  the  studies  attempted,  to  be  pursued  to 
exhaustion?  The  amptitude  of  knowledge  in  all  branches  is  now 
so  great  that  exhaustive  study  in  school  is  impossible,  and  to  attempt 
it  is  absurd.  Nor  is  it  mainly  a  question  of  thoroughness  of  method. 
So  much  as  is  attempted  may  be  thoroughly  done,  though  it  be  but 
a  small  part  of  the  entire  subject.  Though  we  may  not  encompass 
the  entire  circle  of  a  subject,  we  may  traverse  with  exactness  and 
precision  one  of  its  innumerable  diameters.  If  but  a  single  day 
xjould  be  given  to  chemistry,  and  it  were  confined  to  a  searching 
definition  of  its  sphere  and  functions,  it  might  be  a  very  thorough- 
going and  profitable  lesson.  Exhaustiveness  of  a  branch  of  knowl- 
edge being  impossible,  a  thoroughness  of  method  in  the  treatment 
of  selected  topics  being,  in  a  measure,  possible  in  any  case,  the 
question  is  one  of  judgment  as  to  the  most  profitable  distribution 
of  effort;  whether  it  shall  be  comprehensive  or  concentrated.  The 
practical  questions  with  the  Whitewater  school  are:  (1)  Shall  some 
branches  be  thrown  out,  and  more  time  given  to  others;  (2)  Shall 
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fewer  topics  under  each  branch  be  attempted,  and  these  more  fully 
mastered;  (3)  Shall  the  time  for  the  course  be  lengthened;  or 
(4)  Shall  the  requirements  for  admission  be  raised.  Without 
transcending  our  limits  by  discussing  so  broad  a  subject,  we  would 
suggest  an  answer  to  the  first  question  by  an  aflBrmative  reply  to- 
the  last.  While  it  would  be  impracticable  to  dismiss  entirely  any 
of  the  fundamental  branches  from  the  course,  the  burden  of  ele- 
mentary instruction  might  be  relegated  much  more  largely  to  the 
public  schools  and  the  preparatory  department,  and  thus  give  addi- 
tional time  for  professional  work  and  advanced  study.  We  also 
urge  the  affirmative  of  the  second  question;  and,  by  advocating^ 
advanced  terms  of  admission,  we  practically  favor  an  extension  of 
the  course.  Custom  in  the  higher_institutions  of  learning  has  fixed 
upon  a  four  years'  curriculum,  and  it  may  not  be  wise  to  force  that 
fashion;  but  a  more  prolonged  course  of  study  is  eminently  to  bo 
desired,  and  may  be  secured,  as  it  has  been  in  those  institutions,  by 
persistently  advancing  the  terms  of  admission  till  the  requisite 
grade  is  obtained.  Of  the  nearly  seven  thousand  teachers  needed 
to  supply  the  schools  of  the  State,  the  Normal  Schools  can  directly 
furnish  but  a  small  proportion.  The  remainder  must  come  from  our 
other  schools.  They  certainly  should  not  come  from  any  grade 
lower  than  our  High  Schools, —  whatever  may  be  the  present  fact> 
and  through  these  schools  only  can  come  a  large  percentage  of  the 
qualified  supply  of  teachers.  But,  at  present,  Normal  graduates 
are  inadequately  fitted  for  taking  charge  of  the  better  class  of  High 
Schools,  and  are  thus  practically  shut  out  from  this  most  efi^ective 
avenue  of  influence  upon  the  district  schools.  As  it  now  is,  the 
majority  of  the  better  class  of  Normal  graduates  neither  go  directly 
into  the  district  schools,  nor  do  they  have  charge  of  the  higher 
schools,  that  are  the  main  factories  of  qualified  district  school- 
teachers. They  largely  do  an  intermediate  class  of  work  that  doea 
not  directly  affect  the  country  schools,  either  by  person  or  product* 
The  shortest  road  to  the  district  schools,  in  their  totality,  is  through 
the  higher  schools  that  furnish  them  with  teachers  We  do  not 
say  that  the  work  now  done  by  the  Normal  Schools  is  not  good;  oa 
the  contrary,  in  its  degree,  it  is  effective;  but  a  higher,  more  effect- 
ual, and  more  economical  work  is,  in  our  judgment,  possible. 
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The  effort  of  the  president  to  foster  a  public  discrimination  be- 
tween those  who  have  received  certificates  of  the  shorter  course 
and  diplomas  of  graduation,  and  thus  prevent  misapprehension  and 
misjudgment  of  the  institution,  from  its  cheaper  products,  is  laud- 
able; but  we  cannot  comfort  him  with  the  conviction  that  it  will 
be,  in  any  great  measure,  effectual.  We  confess  to  a  prejudgment 
against  such  a  course,  at  least  against  granting  any  formal  gradua- 
tion or  certificate;  but  if  it  shall,  as  claimed,  lead  ultimately  to  the 
completion  of  the  longer  course  by  a  larger  number,  the  public 
misapprehension  may  be  ignored  as  a  comparatively  trivial  matter. 

SOCIAL   AND   MORAL   ASPECTS. 

Passing  to  the  social  and  moral  aspects  of  the  school,  we  re- 
marked great  apparent  harmony  and  cordial  co-operation  among 
the  members  of  the  faculty.  In  like  manner,  the  relations  of  in- 
structors and  students  seemed  of  the  kindliest  character.  With 
great  freedom  and  friendliness  of  intercourse,  there  seemed  to 
come  no  disrespect,  but  rather  a  more  sincere  regard.  Here,  at 
least,  reserve  and  dignity  do  not  seem  to  be  essential  to  impressive 
influence  or  commanding  authority.  The  administrative  discipline 
appeared  to  be  gentle  and  considerate,  but  effectual.  Were  the 
institution  simply  for  itself  and  its  own,  the  government  would 
near  the  ideal;  but  as  the  prototype  of  discipline  to  be  exercised 
under  less  favorable  conditions,  by  young  teachers  of  less  command- 
ing personality,  a  somewhat  more  pronounced  and  impressive 
regimen  might,  we  judge,  be  profitably  exercised,  that,  without 
involving  objectionable  constraint,  might  develop  greater  power  to 
control  self  and  command  others.  The  danger,  we  apprehend,  is 
that  the  students,  not  having  felt  it  themselves,  will  go  out  unim- 
pressed with  the  gravity  of  administrative  discipline  and  unpre- 
pared to  meet  its  responsibilities. 

The  moral  expression  of  the  school  was  excellent.  The  most 
noteworthy  innovation  of  the  year  is  a  change  in  the  opening  ex- 
ercises, by  which  the  reading  of  the  scriptures  and  prayer  have  been 
omitted,  and  brief  conversational  lectures  or  equivalent  exercises^ 
having  a  more  or  less  moral  bearing,  substituted.     This,  we  are  as- 
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sured,  was  done,  not  as  a  concession  to  opposition,  nor  from  a  want 
of  appreciation  of  the  good  influences  springing  from  religious  ex- 
orcises, but  from  a  conviction  that  greater  good  might  be  accom- 
plished by  the  method  adopted.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
ultimate  results  of  the  permanent  adoption  of  this  plan,  it  will,  at 
least,  be  conducted  by  eminently  considered  and  conscientious 
hands,  and  characterized  by  an  efi^ort  for  the  real  moral  education 
of  the  students.  The  subject  is  one  of  transcedent  importance. 
The  greatest  good' and  the  greatest  evil  to  the  Commonwealth,  are 
alike  dependent  upon  the  moral  education  of  its  youth;  and  per- 
haps the  strongest  justification  of  universal  taxation  in  support  of 
public  education,  is  the  dependance  of  national  security  and  per- 
manence upon  intelligence  and  morality,  —  upon  morality  at  least 
equally  with  intelligence-  It  will  be  extremely  unfortunate  and 
ultimately  dangerous  to  the  public  school  system,  if  religious  nar- 
rowness on  the  one  hand,  and  atheistic  bigotry  are  the  other,  shall 
interfere  with,  or  in  any  way  trammel,  the  full  exercises  of  all 
those  influences  which  the  highest  reason  and  the  experience  of 
the  ages  have  proved  efiicacious  in  moral  education.  Avoiding 
sectarianism  on  the  one  hand,  and  negativism  on  the  other,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  our  Normal  Schools  will  be  pronounced  advocates 
of  a  positive  sterling  morality,  both  in  personal  and  civic  relations. 

T.  C.  CHAMBERLIN, 
M.  T.  PARK, 
OHAS.  W.  ROBY, 

Committee. 

TO  THE  OSHKOSH  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Hon.  W.  C.  Whitfoed,  State  Superintendent: 

Your  committee,  appointed  to  visit  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Oshkosh,  respectfully  report  for  the  school  year  ending  August  31, 
1880,  as  follows: 

Arrangements  were  made  for  a  visit  by  the  committee  together 
in  February,  but  by  reason  of  sickness  and  other  unavoidable 
causes,  only  one  member  was  able  to  make  the  visit  at  the  time 
agreed  upon.     Each  of  the  other  members  of  the  committee  spent 
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at  different  times  about  a  week  in  the  school  during  the  month  of 
April,  and  one  made  a  second  visit  in  June,  during  commencement 
week. 

The  president  and  the  other  members  of  the  faculty  placed  every 
facility  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  to  assist  them  in  their 
•duties,  and  extended  such  courtesies  as  made  their  visits  exceed- 
ingly enjoyable. 

The  time  spent  in  visiting  enabled  the  committee  to  be  present 
at  recitations  in  all  the  branches  of  study  pursued,  and  to  witness 
the  work  of  each  member  of  the  faculty.  The  school  was  found  to 
be  full,  particularly  the  Normal  department,  which  was  taxed  to  its 
utmost  capacity.  The  industry  of  the  students,  as  manifested  in 
the  preparation  of  lessons,  their  attention  and  promptness  at  recita- 
tion, and  their  general  bearing  and  deportment,  were  all  calculated 
to  impress  the  committee  with  the  fact  that  the  spirit  and  tone  of 
the  school  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  The  influence  of  a  directing 
and  controlling  mind  is  everywhere  apparent,  producing  unity  and 
harmony  in  the  workings  of  the  school  to  a  marked  degree.  It  was 
an  agreeable  surprise  to  the  committee  to  find  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  Normal  students  of  mature  years,  and  the  fact  that  so 
many  of  this  class  are  found  in  the  Normal  Schools  of  the  State, 
argues  hopefully  for  the  cause  of  education  within  her  borders. 

Your  committee  refer  to  this  matter  with  pleasure,  and  wish  to 
aid,  so  far  as  any  words  of  theirs  may  have  weight,  in  removing  the 
impression  entertained  by  many  that  the  Normal  Schools  are  filled 
with  boys  and  girls  of  immature  years.  Nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  truth,  so  far  as  the  school  at  Oshkosh  is  concerned. 

The  best,  and  indeed  the  only  fair  ground  of  testing  the  charac- 
ter and  the  value  of  the  work  done  in  a  Normal  School,  is  found  in 
the  results  produced,  —  in  a  comparison  of  the  crude,  and,  in  many 
cases,  limited  attainments  of  the  students  at  entering,  with  the 
professional  skill  and  general  culture  of  the  same  after  completing 
there  the  prescribed  course  of  study  and  training. 

The  ideal  Normal  School,  where  the  work  performed  is  strictly 
professional  as  distinguished  from  academic,  exists  in  the  newly 
settled  States  of  our  country,  if  at  all,  in  the  distant  future. 
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The  discussion  of  the  desirability  of  such  schools  is  at  present 
useless;  for,  as  has  so  often  been  shown,  the  material  for  the  strictlj 
professional  and  training  school  does  not  exist,  and  the  severely 
practical  question  of  the  hour  is,  how  the  scores  of  young  men  and' 
young  women  who  are  constantly  knocking  for  admission  at  the- 
doors  of  our  Normal  Schools,  and  whose  advantages  and  opportuni- 
ties for  academic  culture  and  training  have  been  limited,  can  be 
best  fitted  for  the  work  which  they  are  to  undertake  in  the  publio 
schools  of  the  State. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  a  solution  to  this  question  is- 
happily  reached  at  Oshkosh.  In  connection  with  thorough  acade- 
mic work  in  the  Normal  department,  where  good  examples  of  teach- 
ing are  constantly  presented  to  the  students,  there  are  arrange- 
ments for  a  comprehensive  course  of  practice  by  the  students  in 
the  Model  school.  This  work  is  under  the  general  supervision  of 
an  able  director,  who  has  time  to  make  his  supervision  a  fact, 
rather  than  a  pretension,  as  is  the  case  too  often;  and  it  is  usually 
performed  in  the  presence  of  an  experienced  critic  teacher.  A  no- 
ticeable feature  of  this  practice  work  is  the  evident  method  and 
care  with  which  it  is  conducted,  and  it  certainly  forms  a  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  this  school.  Viewed  in  its  relation  to  the- 
formal  student,  it  seems  that  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the 
benefits  resulting  from  it;  as  it  furnishes  him  with  a  generous 
amount  of  work,  as  similar  as  the  circumstances  can  admit  of,  to 
that  which  will  await  him  when  he  enters  upon  his  actual  school 
room  duties.  The  committee  were,  in  the  main,  well  pleased  with 
the  character  and  quality  of  the  work  performed  by  the  practice 
teachers.  Much  of  it  seemed  worthy  of  special  mention,  and  the 
average  was  not  below  that  seen  in  the  primary  and  grammar 
school  departments  of  the  graded  schools  of  the  State.  And  while 
it  is  true  that  some  students  who  succeed  in  practice  work,  may 
meet  with  failure  when  thrown  entirely  upon  their  own  resources,, 
in  actual  school  experience,  so  it  is  true  that  some  teachers  who  are 
regarded  as  successful  in  one  field  of  labor;  will  fail  in  another 
under  different  circumstances,  and  with  different  surroundings. 

This  practice  work,  carefully  laid  out  and  supervised,  and  daily 
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subjected  to  the  friendly  criticism  of  experienced  teachers,  would 
«eem  to  be  well  calculated  for  fitting  and  training  those  who  engage 
in  it  for  the  active  duties  of  the  school  room.  It  certainly  possesses 
many  of  the  factors  requisite  for  such  a  result.  There  is  the  in- 
-centive  arising  from  others  being  engaged  in  the  same  work,  the 
thought  constantly  before  them  that  they  are  on  trial,  the  stimulat- 
ing influence  resulting  from  the  suggestions  and  criticisms  of  those 
of  long  and  well-proven  experience,  and  the  confidence  that  any 
trouble  and  difficulties  which  may  arise,  will  be  shared  by  those  who 
are  able  to  bear  the  burden.  Of  course,  the  question  may  arise 
whether  some  of  the  factors  spoken  of  above  may  not  prove  at 
times,  for  certain  students,  elements  of  weakness  rather  than  of 
strength.  With  what  minuteness  the  work  of  a  subordinate  ought 
to  be  laid  out,  arranged,  and  limited;  to  what  extent  it  maybe  crit- 
icised, and  yet  leave  the  individuality  of  the  worker  impressed 
upon  it;  and  whether  the  handling  of  a  class  in  the  presence  of  the 
-director  or  critic  teacher  furnishes  the  opportunity  of  sufficiently 
proving  the  powers  in  school  management,  are  questions  which  can- 
not be  decided  by  speculation,  but  by  the  severe  test  of  experience. 

The  committee  found  the  discipline  of  the  school  excellent. 
While  there  was  no  ejBFort  at  display  in  handling  the  school,  and 
while  apparently  there  was  the  utmost  freedom  of  action  on  the 
part  of  every  student,  yet  all  movements  were  executed  with  com- 
mendable promptness,  and  nothing,  on  the  part  of  the  students, 
had  the  appearance  of  being  done  in  an  indifferent  or  perfunctory 
manner.  The  intercourse  between  the  teachers  and  students  at  all 
times,  and  between  the  students  at  recess,  was  free  and  unre- 
strained; and  neither  word  nor  act  was  noticed,  not  in  accordance 
with  the  strictest  requirements  of  propriety  and  good-breeding. 

The  kindergarten,  which  was  opened  the  latter  part  of  April, 
was  seen  by  only  one  member  of  the  committee.  The  importance 
of  schools  of  observation,  where  the  Normal  student  may  witness 
true  kindergarten  work  successfully  performed,  catch  something  of 
its  spirit,  and  carry  its  methods,  so  far  as  practicable,  into  the 
schools  of  the  State,  can  be  questioned  by  no  one  conversant  with 
the  possibilities  of  genuine  kindergarten  training. 
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The  committee  have  been  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Board  of 
Normal  Regents  have  decided  to  continue  the  kindergarten  depart- 
ment at  Oshkosh,  and  believe  that  the  experiment  there  will  prove 
so  successful  that,  at  no  distant  day,  kindergartens  will  be  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  the  other  Normal  Schools  of  the  State. 

The  various  rooms  in  the  building  seemed  to  be  well  ventilated, 
and  the  health  of  the  pupils,  so  far  as  could  be  learned,  was  gener- 
ally good;  and  although  there  were  indications  of  weariness  at  the 
end  of  the  week,  an  evidence  that  work  had  been  done,  still  it 
was  noticed  that  the  students  came  to  each  day's  duty  with  cheer- 
fulness and  energy.  On  the  part  of  the  teachers  there  were  indi- 
cations of  overwork.  Whether  this  was  owing  to  the  demands 
made  upon  them  in  the  performance  of  their  daily  school  duties, 
or  to  an  excessive  professional  enthusiasm,  was  not  apparent  to  the 
committee. 

At  this  point,  the  committee  would  venture  upon  a  word  of 
criticism.  It  is  thought  that  too  much  sharpness  and  severity,  both 
in  manner  and  in  language,  was  at  times  manifested  by  some  of 
the  teachers  towards  students  who  made  mistakes  in  recitations,  or 
who  failed  in  presenting  statements  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  but 
who  apparently  were  doing  as  well  as  they  could  do.  This  criti- 
cism is  made  reluctantly,  as  the  committee  are  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  circumstances  may  exist,  which,  if  known  to  visitor,  would 
call  for  a  suspension  of  judgment,  if  not  a  complete  change  in 
opinion. 

The  lectures  given  by  the  president  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching,  are  very  suggestive  and  stimulating.  From  this  lecture 
room  the  students  must  go  to  the  preparation  of  their  daily  tasks, 
to  their  practice  work,  and  finally  to  the  other  school  rooms  of  the 
State,  deeply  impressed  with  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher's- 
calling. 

In  this  report  it  has  been  no  part  of  the  plan  of  the  committee 
to  speak  in  detail  of  the  work  performed  by  the  different  teachers, 
but  to  present  their  views  upon  the  general  management  and  char- 
acter of  the  school,  and  to  discuss  briefly  such  points  as  appeared 
to  them  of  special  importance. 
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In  conclusion,  the  committee  express  the  opinion  that  the  Osh- 
kosh- Normal  School  is  organized  and  administered  in  a  masterly- 
manner;  that  the  instruction  in  the  several  departments  is  thorough 
and  accurate;  that  practice  work  is  skillfully  directed;  and  that  in 
all  respects  the  school  is  performing  the  duties  for  which  it  was  or- 
ganized, and  that  it  is  worthy  of  the  continued  patronage  of  the 
people  of  the  State. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  C.  HOWLAND, 
GEO.  M.  GUERNSEY, 
J.  T.  FLAVIN, 

Committee. 
August  31, 1880. 

TO  THE  RIVER  FALLS  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

To  Hon.  W.  C.  Whitford,  State  Superintendent: 

Considering  the  act  of  the  legislature  providing  for  the  thorough 
inspection  of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  State  from  differ- 
ent stand-points  eminently  judicious,  your  committee  gladly  ac- 
cepted your  appointment  to  visit  the  State  Normal  School  at  River 
Falls.  Believing  that  a  mere  perfunctory  and  formal  execution  of 
this  trust  is  worse  than  useless,  each  member  of  the  committee 
visited  the  school  twice  and  spent  from  three  to  nine  full  days  ex- 
amining its  condition;  listening  to  recitations  under  every  member 
of  the  faculty  in  all  the  departments;'  looking  over  the  papers  of 
the  pupils  preparatory  to  admission  to  the  classes,  and  also  those 
required  for  graduation;  witnessing  the  work  of  the  students  con- 
ducting classes  in  the  Model  departments,  and  the  criticisms  and 
suggestions  of  the  Director  of  Practice  work  thereon;  observing 
the  discipline  of  the  school,  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  students; 
and  endeavoring  to  estimate  justly  the  influence,  which,  from  their 
training  in  this  institution,  they  may  be  expected  to  exert  as  teach- 
ers upon  the  schools  of  the  State. 

In  performing  this  work,  we  did  not  forget  that  the  River  Falls 
School  is  the  youngest  Normal  School  in  the  State,  and  is  so 
situated  that  it  must  draw  the  great  body  of  its  students  from  a 
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region  where  their  educational  advantages,  aside  from  the  common 
district  schools,  have  been  very  limited.  We  had  no  expectation, 
therefore,  that  its  chief  work  would  be  technically  Normal. 

We  have,  however,  words  of  commendation  only,  for  the  educa- 
tional enterprise  of  the  people  in  that  more  recently  settled  portion 
of  the  State,  which  has  caused  them  to  organize  and  sustain  so 
well  the  district  schools,  where  the  desire  for  something  higher  has 
been  called  forth.  It  augurs  well  for  the  future  that  such  earnest, 
self-reliant,  and  persevering  pupils  from  these  schools,  are  availing 
themselves  of  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  State  for  a  thorough 
preparation  for  the  teacher's  work. 

It  was  gratifying  to  us  to  find  the  scholars  in  the  Model  depart- 
ments so  delightfully  interested  in  their  studies,  —  a  fact  due, 
doubtless,  to  the  admirable  manner  in  which  their  exercises  were 
conducted,  and  equally  gratifying  were  the  energy  and  devotion  of 
the  Normal  students  in  their  special  work;  and  we  were  pleased  to 
find  that,  in  the  main,  the  recitations  were  so  conducted  as  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  students  to  methods  of  presenting  the  various 
branches  of  learning  so  as  to  develop  thought  and  intelligence. 
By  this  course,  coupled  with  the  opportunity  of  seeing  exemplified 
in  the  Model  departments  the  best  methods  of  instruction  and  gov- 
ernment, while  at  the  same  time  being  themselves  governed  by  a 
method  and  spirit  nearly  faultless,  the  essence  of  Normal  training 
is  amply  afforded;  and  students  availing  themselves  of  these  oppor- 
tunities, are  prepared  to  make  their  work  in  the  schools,  to  which 
they  may  be  called^  fruitful  in  the  great  work  for  which  our  com- 
mon schools  are  instituted. 

We  noted  favorably  the  republican  simplicity  and  fitness  of  the 
building  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed,  except  that 
the  recitation  rooms  and  some  of  those  of  the  other  departments 
were  too  long  for  their  breadth,  placing  those  in  the  back  part  of 
the  room  too  far  from  the  teacher,  and  the  scholars  at  the  extreme 
ends  out  of  good  hearing  distance  of  each  other.  Particularly  well 
pleased  were  we,  with  the  scrupulous  neatness  and  manifest  care 
throughout  the  building  and  its  appendages,  and  with  the  means  of 
heating  and  ventilating,  which  seemed  to  be  meeting,  in  a  satisfac- 
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tory  manner,  the  modern  demands  of  sanitary  science  in  these  par- 
ticulars. 

"We  approved  of  the  morning  exercises,  a  most  admirable  means 
of  having  the  Bible  exert  its  due  influence  upon  the  school  without 
giving  them  the  character  of  a  sectarian  exercise,  —  thus  allowing 
no  foundation  for  complaint  that  these  schools  are  being  made 
proseljting  institutions. 

We  admired  the  grave,  mild,  and  efficient  administration  of  Pres. 
Parker;  the  quiet  but  incisive  work  of  Prof.  Thayer;  the  practice 
of  Prof.  King,  in  having  his  scholars  see^  and  handle^  and  observe 
the  facts  of  physical  science,  and  the  modest  manner  in  which  he 
does  it;  the  happy  influence  of  Miss  Foot's  rare  good  taste  and 
judgment  in  English  literature,  well  exemplified  in  the  closing 
exercises  of  her  class;  the  fruitful  promise  in  the  work  of  Miss 
Hatch;  the  thoughtful  training  of  Mrs.  Jenness;  the  genial  and 
successful  work  of  Miss  Jones;  the  thorough  and  energetic  work  of 
Miss  Kelley;  and  the  kind,  motherly,  yet  authoritative,  and  most 
effective  work  of  Mrs.  Parker,  giving  what  the  little  ones  need  — 
the  largest  amount  of  liberty,  without  the  least  taint  of  undue 
license. 

Through  conversations  with  leading  citizens,  by  individual  mem- 
l^ers  of  the  committee,  and  by  visits  to  some  of  the  schools  in  the 
country  tributary  to  River  Falls,  it  was  found  that  the  influence  of 
the  school  for  good  is  already  manifest. 

But  notwithstanding  the  great  amount  of  really  excellent  work 
that  has  been  done  in  the  River  Falls  School,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  committee  that  there  is  room  for  a  great  advance  in  the  schol- 
arly attainments  of  those  who  may  hereafter  be  graduated;  and 
that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  school  requires,  in  its  faculty, 
somewhat  of  an  addition  to  the  sti*ong  intellectual  force  which  goes 
so  far  to  mould  the  character  of  scholars,  a  thing  especially  needed 
in  an  institution  whose  function  is  to  send  out  those  who  are  fitted 
to  give  a  favorable  bent  to  many  others. 

J.  Q.  EMERY, 
A.  F.  NORTH, 
J.  S.  DORE, 

Committee. 
13  — St.  Sup. 
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STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


SEMI-ANNUAL  MEETING. 

Monday  Evening,  Dec.  29,  1870, 
The  x\ssooiation  met  in  joint  session  with  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence, Arts,  and  Letters.  Dr.  A.  L.  Chapin,  of  Beloit  College,  de- 
livered an  address  on  "  The  Nature  and  Methods  of  Science."  The 
following  resolution,  submitted  by  Prof.  W.  S.  Johnson,  was 
adopted: 

"  W/iereas^  On  the  present  evening  the  State  Teachers'  Associ- 
ations of  six  adjoining  States  —  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin,  are  in  session; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved^  That  congratulatory  dispatches  be  sent 
to  each  of  the  other  Associations,  and  that  the  following  gentle- 
men be  chosen  to  draft  such  dispatches:  W.  H.  Beach,  S.  S.  Rock- 
wood,  G.  S.  Albee,  L.  D.  Harvey,  and  E.  Barton  Wood;  and  that 
the  Treasurer  be  authorized  to  pay  for  such  dispatches  from  any 
unappropriated  moneys  now  in  his  hands.  In  accordance  with  this 
resolution,  the  following  messages  were  prepared  and  sent  to  the 
presidents  of  these  bodies: 

To  Prof,  0.  Whitman^  St.  JPaul,  Minn.: 

The  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association,  assembled  in  semi-annual 
session,  send  a  cordial  greeting  to  the  Minnesota  teachers,  now  in 
session. 

To  W.  J' Shoup,  Independence^  Iowa: — The  badger  State 
Teachers^  Greeting:  May  the  Hawkeyes  be  far-seeing  in  council, 
temperate  in  feasting,  and  prosperous  in  all  things. 

To  jE.  a.  Strong,  Lansing^  Mich.: 

The  Badgers  greet  and  emulate  our  brothers  of  the  Wolverine 
State.  May  our  "  Forward  "  never  need  to  countermarch  in  search 
of  our  elder  brethren. 
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To  Prof,  Alf.  Harvey^  Bloomington^  III,: 

The  Badger  State  pedagogues,  in  holiday  session  assembled,  send 
greeting  to  the  pedagogical  Suckers.  May  you  safely  swim  down 
the  streams  of  knowledge,  till  they  debouch  in  the  ocean  of  wisdom 
that  floats  the  intellectual  and  moral  argosies  of  the  world. 

To  J,  T,  Merrill^  Indianapolis^  Indiana:  / 

From  the  school-masters  of  Badgerdom  to  their  Hoosier  breth- 
ren, greeting.     Shake! 

Tuesday  Mobning,  December  30. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  9:  30,  in  the  Assembly 
Chamber,  by  Pres.  W.  H.  Beach,  of  Beloit.  Prayer  was  offered 
by  Rev.  J.  B.  Pradt,  of  Madison. 

The  first  paper  presented  was  that  of  State  Superintendent  W. 
C.  Whitford,  upon  "  The  Present  Condition  of  the  Schools  of  the 
State,"  giving  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  educational  field  of 
labor  from  the  University  down  to  the  common  ungraded  school. 

Next  followed  a  paper  on  "  The  Possible  Reading  Class,"  by  Miss 
M.  E.  Hazard,  of  Beloit.  Pres.  Bascom,  of  the  State  University, 
extended  an  invitation  to  the  teachers  to  visit  the  Washburn  astro- 
nomical  observatory. 

Supt.  Dore,  of  the  Committee  on  Compulsory  Education,  asked 
for  more  time  for  the  further  preparation  of  a  report.  Leave  was 
granted. 

Prof.  I.  N.  Stewart,  of  Barlin,  submitted  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Relations  of  High  Schools  and  Colleges,  which,  after 
considerable  discussion,  was,  on  motion,  received  and  placed  on  file. 

A  letter  from  the  President  of  the  Women's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Association,  concerning  school  text-books  on  temperance,  was 
read  by  the  Secretary. 

Pres.  Bascom  moved  that  the  Association  invite  the  attention  of 
the  educational  boards  of  the  State  to  the  Temperance  Lesson 
Book,  by  Dr.  JElichardson,  of  England,  as  fitted  in  intermediate 
schools  to  enforce  the  most  important  moral  lesson  by  physiological 
facts.  After  some  discussion,  the  letter  and  resolution  were 
received  and  placed  on  file. 
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Pres.  Parker  moved  that  the  Committee  on  Exhibitory  Depart- 
ment be  discharged,  and  the  whole  matter  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
new  committee.     Lost. 

The  following  resolutions,  moved  by  W.  H.  Chandler,  were 
adopted. 

Resolved^  That  the  Association  gratefully  acknowledges  the 
valuable  services  of  the  public  press  in  promoting  that  better  train- 
ing of  teachers  and  that  general  improvement  of  the  public  schools 
so  observable  in  the  history  of  this  country  during  the  past  thirty 
years. 

~  Hesolved^  That  in  the  great  improvements  still  to  be  accom- 
plished, we  believe  that  the  powerful  agency  of  the  press  must  be 
employed  to  a  still  greater  degree,  and  we  therefore  urge  superin- 
tendents and  teachers  to  use  their  influence  to  induce  editors  to 
give  more  attention  to  educational  subjects,  and  wherever  it  is  pos- 
sible to  secure  the  establishment  of  educational  departments  in  the 
local  and  general  newspapers. 

Hesolvedy  That  our  special  acknowledgments  are  hereby  made  to 
those  newspapers  that  have  taken  the  lead  in  according  to  educa- 
tional matters  stated  columns  in  charge  of  special  editors,  who  inake 
the  operations  and  wants  of  the  public  schools  a  subject  of  continual 
investigation  and  report. 

Adjourned. 

Tuesday  Evening. 

The  Association  met  in  joint  session  with  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence, Arts,  and  Letters.  Rev.  S.  S.  Peet,  of  Clinton,  Wis.,  read  a 
valuable  paper  on  "The  Emblematic  Mounds  of  Wisconsin,"  which 
was  followed  by  a  very  instructive  and  entertaining  lecture  on 
"  The  Arts  of  Etching  and  Engraving,"  by  Prof.  Jas.  MacAlister, 

of  Milwaukee. 

Wednesday  Morning,  Dec.  31. 

Association  called  to  order  at  9:30. 

Moved  and  carried  that  the  sum  of  twelve  dollars  be  appropriated 
from  the  funds  of  the  Association  to  reimburse  Prof.  MacAlister  for 
telegraph  and  express  expenses  in  securing  materials  for  his  lecture 
last  evening. 
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Telegrams  in  response  to  those  previously  sent  were  received  as 
follows: 

Bloomingtoist,  III.,  Dec.  30. 

TF.  jET.  JBeach^  President  Wisconsin  Teachers'^  Association: 

Four  hundred  Suckers  return  the  greeting  of  the  Badgers.     May 
they  never  have  to  swim  or  take  to  their  holes. 

A,  HARVEY, 

President, 

Independence,  Iowa,  Dec.  30. 
The  Hawkeye  State  to  the  Badger,  greeting:     May  your  feasts 
be  as  delicious  and  councils  as  enthusiastic   as  ours,  and  may  the 
ocean  of  your  zeal  and  success  break  upon  no  beach, 

A.J.  SHOUP, 

President. 

Lansing,  Mich.,  Dec.  30. 
The  Michigan   Association  of  Teachers  accept  the  greeting  of 
their  Wisconsin  brethren,  and   thanks.     We  bid  you  Godspeed  in 
the  glorious  work  of  education. 

E.  A.  STRONG, 

President. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Dec.  30. 

Two  hundred  teachers  of  the  Minnesota  Educational  Association, 
assembled  in  convention,  respond  most  heartily  to  your  greeting. 

O.  WHITMAN, 

President. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Dec.  30. 
Five   hundred  Hoosier  school- masters  to  the  Badger  brethren 
"  shake,"  by  order  of  the  Association  J.  T.  MERRILL, 

President, 
The  following  telegram  wa"?  alsD  received: 

Denver,  Col.,  Dec.  30. 

Colorado  to  Wisconsin,  greeting:     Though  far  away  we  are  with 
you.  J.  A.  SEAWALL, 

President. 
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To  which  the  following  response  was  sent: 
Wisconsin  Teachers^  Association  to  President  J,  A,  Seawall — 

Wisconsin  to  Colorado  Teachers:  Greeting  acknowledged  and 
returned.  May  your  work  be  as  productive  and  enduring  as  your 
everlasting  hills. 

W.  H.  BEACH. 

Prof.  J.  Burnham,  of  La  Crosse,  read  a  carefully  prepared  paper 
on ''The  Limits  of  the  Teacher's  Authority."  An  extended  dis- 
cussion followed  in  regard  to  recent  supreme  court  dicisions  on  ed- 
ucational questions,  and  their  effect  upon  the  school  interests  of 
the  State. 

Oq  motion,  Prof.  Burnham  was  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  of 
his  paper  for  publication  in  pamphlet  form  for  distribution. 

President  Parker  followed  with  a  paper  on  "  Mathematics:  Its 
Scope  and  Place." 

Prof.  Richardson,  of  the  Committee  on  Kindergarten  Teaching, 
presented  a  satisfactory  report,  which,  on  motion,  was  adopted  as 
the  sentiment  of  the  Association. 

Pres.  Parker,  gave  an  account  of  his  recent  visit  to  the  kinder- 
gartens of  St.  Louis,  speaking  in  high  terms  of  their  efficiency. 

Prof.  A.  F.  North,  of  Pewaukee,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Agitation  on  Popular  Education,  presented  a  report,  which  was 
adopted. 

State  Supt.  Whitford,  from  the  Committee  on  Course  of  Study 
for  Ungraded  Schools,  presented  a  report,  urging  continued  effort 
in  the  perfection  of  the  course  already  sent  out  to  the  schools  of 
the  State. 

Prof.  R.  W.  Burton,  of  Janesville,  from  the  Committee  on  Rela- 
tions of  Ungraded  Schools  to  High  Schools,  presented  a  brief  re- 
port, which  was  adopted. 

Rupt.  Dore,  from  the  Committee  on  Compulsory  Education,  pre- 
sented a  report,  which  was  adopted. 

Pres.  Parker,  from  the  Committee  on  Exhibitory  Department, 
reported  in  favor  of  a  new  committee  consisting  of  W.  H.  Chand- 
ler, Mrs.  Sarah  F.  O.  Little,  J.  Burnham,  Mattie  E.  Hazard,  and 
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Agnes  Hosford,  to  arrange  and  report  a  plan  for  further  work  in 
the  direction  of  Educational  Exhibits.     Adopted. 

Wedisesday  Morning,  Dec.  31. 

Prof.  De  LaMatyr  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
adopted: 

JResolved^  That  this  Association  is  under  obligations  to  Dr. 
De  Motte  and  the  Misses  Eddy  and  Ritscher,  for  this  wonderful 
exhibition  of  the  capabilities  of  mutes,  and  the  great  care,  pa- 
tience, and  skill  of  their  instructors. 

Hesolvedy  That  these  mutes  have  our  heartfelt  thanks  for  this 
interesting  entertainment,  and  that  they  and  their  companions  at 
Delavan  receive  our  sympathy  in  their  struggles  to  obtain  an 
education. 

Prof.  North  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted: 

jResolved^  That  this  Teachers'  Association  recognize  and  highly 
appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal^  Madison 
Democrat^  and  the  Mihoauhee  Sentinel^  in  giving  daily  and  con- 
tinuous reports  of  the  doings  of  this  body,  during  its  present 
session. 

Association  adjourned,  sine  die. 

Feed.  W.  Isham,  W.  H.  BEACH, 

Secretary,  President. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  twenty-eighth   annual  session  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers', 
Association  was  held  in  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  State  Capitol, 
at  Madison,  commencing  July  6, 1880. 

Tuesday  Evening,  July  6. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Pres.  VY.  H.  Beach,  after 
which  a  chorus  was  rendered,  by  a  choir  led  by  Prof.  Brand,  fol- 
lowed by  prayer  by  Rev.  J.  D.  Butler. 

Pres.  Beach  announced  the  resignation  of  Secretary  F.  W.  Isham, 
and  A.  R.  Sprague,  of  Black  River  Falls,  was  chosen  to  fill  the 
vacancy. 
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W.  D.  Parker,  Railway  Clerk,  spoke  of  the  arrangements  for  the 
entertainment  of  teachers,   and  moved  the  appointment  of  Prof. 
Shaw,  of  Madison,  to  direct  such  arrangements;  and  announced  the 
receipt  of  correspondence  in  reference  to  the  proposed  excursion  ta' 
the  Dalles,  giving  rates  to  teachers. 

Prof.  Joseph  Emerson,  of  Beloit  College,  delivered  a  lecture  on 
*'  Some  Natioital  Experiments  in  Education." 

Adjourned. 

Wednesday  Morning,  July  7. 

The  session  was  opened  at  9  o'clock,  by  prayer  offered  by  ProL 
Emerson.  Following  this,  congregational  singing  was  led  by  Prof. 
Brand. 

Pres.  Parker  stated  the  desire  of  the  railroads  as  to  commutation 
rates  on  return  tickets.  Prof.  Salisbury  was  called  to  the  chair^ 
and  the  President  delivered  the  annual  address. 

On  motion,  it  was  referred  to  Messrs.  Kerr,  Graham,  and  How- 
land,  for  the  assignment  of  its  several  topics. 

Supt.  Viebahn  presented  a  paper  on  '•  The  Developing  Method." 

Pres.  Stearns  presented  a  paper  on  "  Some  Incalculable  Elements 
of  School  Work." 

Recess  of  ten  minutes. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  and  listened  to  a  song  by  a 
trio  of  male  voices,  consisting  of  Prof.  Brand,  and  Messrs.  Bross 
and  Rowland. 

After  some  explanations  and  instructions  by  W.  D.  Parker,  Rail- 
road Clerk,  the  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  President's 
address,  reported  the  following  disposition  of  topics: 

State  University  —  Samuel  Shaw,  J.  Q.  Emery,  andE.  B.  Wood. 

Colleges  —  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  Albert  Salisbury,  and  J.  H.  Terry. 

If  or  mcil  Schools  — W.  C.  Whitford,  W.  G.  Ciough,  and  J.  T. 
Lunn. 

Institutes  —  W.  H.  Chandler,  Agnes  H^sford,  and  W.  H.  Cum- 
mings. 

JPrimary  Education  and  Kindergarten  Work  —  James  Mac- 
Alister,  Mary  Brayman,  and  Jesse  B.  Thayer. 
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School  Supervision —  Daaoan  McGregor,  John  Howitt,  and  C. 
F.  Viebahn. 

The  Practical  in  Education  —  Gaorge  S.  Albee,  A.  J.  Hatton, 
and  A.  R.  Sprague. 

Miss  Bray  man,  of  the  Platte  ville  Normal  School,  with  her  class, 
presented  an  illustrative  exercise  in  primary  object  teaching.  After 
the  exercise,  questions  were  asked  by  the  audience,  and  answered 
by  the  class  and  teacher.  The  class  was  then  excused,  and  after 
some  discussion  upon  the  subject,  the  session  adjourned. 

Wednesday  Evening. 

Affcer  music  by  the  choir,  the  President  named  the  following 
committees: 

On  jResolutlons  —  S.  S.  Rock  wood,  M.  S.  Frawley,  and  C.  E. 
Buell. 

On  Honorary  Members  —  I.  N.  Sbewart,  A.  F.  North,  and  Miss 
Hattie  Bacon. 

On  Nominations  —  J.  T.  Lunn,  E.  B.  Wood,  and  Miss  Ella 
Aspinwall. 

On  Finance  —  H.  C.  Howland,  J.  Q.  Eaiery,  and  Miss  Emily 
Webster. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  Pres.  Stearns  be  requested  to  fur- 
nish, for  early  publication,  a  copy  of  his  address  delivered  this 
morning. 

Pres.  Parker  moved  that  the  Committee  on  Employment  of 
Teachers,  formerly  existing,  be  revived,  and  that  Pres.  Albee,  Prof. 
Emery,  and  Miss  Agnes  Hosford  be  appointed  such  committee. 
Carried. 

After  music  by  Prof.  Brand's  quartette,  the  President  introduced 
Rev.  Mr.  Rose,  of  Milwaukee,  who  delivered  an  address  upon  the 
"Inabilities  and  Disabilities  of  the  Teacher's  Profession." 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture,  Mrs.  Brand  sang  a  solo,  after  which 

the  session  adjourned. 

Thursday  Morning,  July  8. 

After  the  usual  exercises,  the  minutes  of  the  previous  sessions 
were  read  and  approved.  Mr.  Viebahn  then  offered  the  following 
resolution : 
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JResolved^  That  this  association  considers  the  law  passed  by  the 
legislature  during  its  last  session,  providing  for  the  granting  of 
State  certificates  to  the  graduates  of  colleges  and  other  institutions, 
whose  courses  of  study  may  be  deemed  equivalent  to  the  course  of 
study  of  our  State  University,  to  be  unjust,  impolitic,  and  contrary 
to  the  best  interests  of  our  public  school  system. 

On  motion,  the  resolution  was  made  a  special  order  for  the  first 
day  of  the  winter  session. 

Supt.  Somers  and  Prof.  Sawyer  being  absent,  the  association 
passed  to  the  next  exercise  on  the  programme,  a  paper  on  "  The 
Province  and  Function  of  a  Normal  School,"  by  Pres.  G.  S.  Albee. 

Recess  of  ten  minutes. 

The  next  order  was  an  essay,  "  The  Kindergarten,"  by  Rev.  J. 
B.  Pradt. 

Supt.  MacAlister  opened  the  discussion  on  the  above  paper, 
urging  the  value  and  efficiency  of  proper  kindergarten  training; 
that  the  education  of  the  child  begins  at  the  very  earliest  moment; 
and  that  the  kindergarten  comes  in  to  shape  and  rightly  form  the 
nature  of  the  child,  and  is  an  essential  part  of  any  system  of  edu- 
cation. 

Supt.  Whitford  made  an  announcement  from  Prof.  Watson,  as  to 
the  hours  of  reception  at  the  Observatory. 

A.  O.  Wright  followed  in  the  discussion  on  the  paper  read,  en- 
dorsing Supt.  MacAlister's  views,  and  urging  that  the  methods  of 
the  kindergarten  should  be  adopted  and  used  in  our  graded  schools. 

Pres.  Albee  followed,  heartily  eudorsing  the  true  philosophy  and 
methods  of  the  kindergarten. 

Mr.  Clough,  of  Portage,  thought  that  the  German  system  should 
not  be  copied,  but  that  we  should  work  out  improvement  of  methods 
in  our  primary  schools. 

Pres.  Shepherd,  of  the  Winona  State  Normal  School,  Minnesota, 
did  not  wish,  at  so  late  an  hour,  to  discuss  the  question,  but  only 
to  say  that  he  had  received  an  immense  amount  of  inspiration  from 
this  work  in  Wisconsio. 

Mr.  Andrews,  of  Chicago,  urged  the  necessity  of  completeness 
in  the  kindergarten  work. 
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Miss  Beebe,  of  the  Racine  Private  Kindergarten,  was  called  for, 
and  urged  the  introduction  into  our  primary  schools,  at  the  earliest 
moment,  of  such  methods  from  the  kindergarten  as  are  practicable, 
and  thought  that  very  many  are  practicable. 

Another  speaker  thought  that  one  needed  reform  should  be  at 
once  begun;  that  our  primary  departments  should  be  made  smaller 
than  they  are  in  very  many  schools,  and  not  more  than  forty  schol- 
ars should  be  placed  in  charge  of  one  teacher.  Teachers  to  be 
trained  in  this  w^ork  should  be  carefully  selected.  The  experience 
of  St.  Louis  shows  this. 

Thursday  Afternoon". 

The  President  appointed  the  following  named  persons  as  a  com- 
mittee to  report  on  the  resolution  pertaining  to  State  certificates 
on  the  first  day  of  the  winter  session:  C.  F.  Viebahn,  T.  C.  Cham- 
berlin,  and  T.  F.  Frawley. 

The  following  committees  asked  leave  to  report  at  the  winter 
meeting,  viz.:  Committees  on  University,  Colleges,  and  Normal 
Schools. 

Prof.  Samuel  Calvin  read  a  paper  upon  "  Natural  Science  in  our 
Schools." 

The  Association,  by  vote,  requested  a  copy  of  the  paper  for  pub- 
lication. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  having  been  approved  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  was  adopted  by  the  Association,  as  follows: 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association  respect- 
fully submits  the  following  report  of  receipts,  disbursements,  and 
present  condition  of  the  finances  of  this  Association,  for  the  year 
ending  July  8,  1880: 

RECEIPTS. 

July  11,        1879  To  amount  received  of  T.F.  Frawley,  ex-Treas'r.  $tlO  93 

July  11,        1879  To  anaual  clues  of  one  member 1  00 

Dec.  30-31,  1879  To  anoual  dues  of  thirty- fi/e  members 35  00 

July   7-8,    1880  To  annual  dues  of  one  hundred  members 100  00 

Total  receipts $246  93 
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EXPENDITURES. 

Dec.  31, 1879    By  expense  of  Art  lecture $12  00 

Dec.31,1879    By  expense  of  exhibit 4  50 

Dec  81, 1879    By  bill  of  Railway  Clerk 9  50 

Dec.  31, 1879    By  printing,  postage,  telegrams,  and  express- 
age 25  73 

Mar.  4, 1830    By  printing  Mrs.  Little's  lecture 15  00 

July   7,1880    By  expen*:es  of  lectures 43  25 

July   7, 1880    B7  expense^  of  primary  class 16  20 

July   7,1880    By  expenses  of  music 13  00 

July   7,1880    By  biU  of  Railway  Clerk 17  43 

July   7, 1880    By  printing,  p  3 stage,  telegraa\s,  and  express- 
age 31  41 

Total  expenditures $188  02 

Cash  on  hand $58  90 

»  ■       "— • 

H.  A.  HoBART,  Treasurer. 

The  committee  on  Hoaorary  Members  reported  tbe  following 
names  for  such  membership:  Rev.  H.  T.  Rose,  Milwaukee;  Prof. 
Joseph  Emerson,  Beloit;  Prof.  Samuel  Calvin,  Iowa;  Pres.  Irwin 
Shepard,  and  Prof.  E.  Gilbert,  Winona,  Minn.;  and  Prof.  Davis, 
Rochester  Minn. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  were  then  elected,  as  follows: 

President  —  I.  N.  Stewart. 

Vice-Presidents  —  Alex.  Kerr,  E.  A.  Charlton,  and  Miss  Agnes 
Hosford. 

Secretary  —  J.  H.  Gould. 

Treasurer  —  Alfred  Thomas. 

Executive  Committee  —  W.  H.  Beach,  A.  R.  Sprague,  H.  A. 
Hobart,  C.  F.  Viebahn,  and  J.  B.  Thayer. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  sine  die, 

W.  H.  BEACH,  President. 
A.  R.  Speague,  Secretary. 


CONVENTION  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

ANNUAL   SESSION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  county  and  city  superintendents  was 
held  in  the  Assembly  Chamber  of  the  State  Capitol,  at  Madison,  ia 
the  afternoon  of  December  31,  1879. 
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The  convention  met  at  2:10  P.  M.,  and  was  called  to  order  by 
State  Supt.  Whitford. 

State  Supt.  Whitford  was  elected  President,  and  Supt.  Lunn 
Secretary  of  the  convention. 

The  following  county  superintendents  were  present:  J.  C. 
Rathbun,  Buffalo;  J.  S.  Dore,  Clark;  K.  Scott,  Columbia;  H.  Neill 
(elect),  Columbia;  C.  E.  Buell  (elect),  1st  district  Dane;  M.  S. 
Frawley,  2d  district  Dane;  Agnes  Hosford,  Eau  Claire;  E.  Mc- 
Loughlin,  Fond  du  Lac;  W.  G.  Spence  (elect),  Juneau;  A.  Heid- 
kamp,  Ozaukee;  W.  F.  Scott  (elect),  Ozaukee;  D.  D.  Parsons, 
Richland;  J.  W.  West,  1st  district  Rock;  Betsey  M.  Clapp,  St. 
Croix;  J.  T.  Lunn,  Sauk;  F.  W.  Isham,  Walworth;  W.  R.  Taylor 
(elect),  Walworth;  J.  Howitt,  Waukesha;  J.  H.  Tobin,  Waushara; 
T.  E.  Nash  (elect),  Wood. 

Also  the  following  city  superintendents:  G.  M.  Bowen,  Colum- 
bus; R.  W.  Burton,  Janesville;  J.  J.  Somers,  Milwaukee;  A.  C. 
Wallin,  Prairie  du  Chien;  C.  F.  Ninman,  Watertown. 

State:     W.  C.  Whitford;  J.  B.  Pradt,  Assistant. 

Supt.  Whitford  addressed  the  convention  in  advocacy  of  the 
following  stated  features: 

1.  Superintendents  should  incite  or  personally  edit  more  educa- 
tional columns  in  county  papers.  Those  columns  containing  most 
local  items  of  school  doings  and  management,  teachers'  queries, 
explanations  of  interest  to  ofl&cers,  and  in  general  school  news,  ex- 
oite  more  popular  attention  than  those  containing  more  extended 
and  elaborate  productions. 

2.  County  superintendents  might  prepare,  in  durable  pamphlet 
form,  for  general  circulation,  a  compilation  of  county  educational 
statistics,  information,  advice,  rules  or  regulations,  course  of  study, 
advocacy  of  reforms  and  advancement,  etc. 

3.  Special  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  the  fullest  possible  at- 
tendance, at  our  public  schools.  Some  county  superintendents 
report  most  gratifying  results  in  this  direction.  The  compulsory 
law  should  be  thoroughly  advertised. 

4.  During  the  past  year,  too  many  third  grade  certificates  and 
licenses  were  issued  in  many  counties  to  indicate  any  intention  by 
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their  superintendents  to  revise  the  standard  of  education  of  teach- 
ers. 

5.  The  reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  are  eminently 
•worthy  of  superintendents'  sanction  and  aid  in  circulating.  Much 
good  may  result  from  the  interest  manifested  by  this  Board  in  the 
matter  of  school  edifices,  management,  and  hygiene. 

6.  Educational  attainments  by  superintendents  may  yet  become  a 
necessity  to  deliver  us  from  incompetent  ones,  who,  knowing  but 
little,  exact  less  from  their  teachers,  and  perpetuate  poor  schooling. 

7.  The  course  of  study  printed  in  the  institute  syllabus  is  recom- 
mended for  thorough  trial. 

8.  For  insertion  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Superintend- 
ent, special  reports  from  superintendents  are  solicited,  as  it  is 
noticed  that  such  special  reports  constitute  a  very  interesting  fea- 
ture. It  is  recommended  that  superintendents  select  some  one  or 
more  items  for  thorough  observation  and  cultivation,  and  embody 
results  in  their  special  reports.  In  this  way,  a  mass  of  reliable  in- 
formation could  be  gathered  for  the  main  report. 

9.  Acknowledged  the  courtesy  with  which  the  State  Superin- 
tendent had  been  received  throughout  the  State,  and  the  general 
educational  interests  maintained. 

Supt.  West  read  a  paper  on  "  Supply  of  more  Efficient  Teach- 
ers," which  treated  carefully  the  following  points:  1.  Teachers^ 
lack  of  thorough  information  in  the  common  branches.  2.  Similar 
lack  of  general  information,  the  teacher's  education  being  usually 
very  narrow  in  text-books  alone.  3.  Efi*ort  to  procure  more  infor- 
mation in  the  above  particulars,  may  be  stimulated  by  searching 
examinations.  4.  Many  teachers  content  themselves  with  an  edu- 
cation barely  sufficient  to  obtain  the  lowest  grade  of  certificate  or 
license.  If  such  persist  in  this  condition,  they  need  weeding  out, 
leaving  their  places  vacant  for  more  promising  material.  5.  Some 
teachers  have  education  enough,  but  are  very  poor  in  discipline. 
These  may  be  improved  by  judicious  criticism  during  visitation,  6. 
Normal  training  should  be  within  the  reach  of  more  teachers,  and 
institutes  should  be  more  generally  attended. 

A  discussion  followed. 
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Supt.  McLoughlin:  Before  we  can  have  much  more  efficient 
teachers,  we  must  have  officers  who  demand  them,  and  are  willing 
to  pay  them,  which  is  seldom  the  case.  Only  a  minority  of  our 
teachers  are  interested  attendants  of  our  institutes  and  associations. 
Meetings  of  school  officers  may  do  good  by  discussing  the  qualities 
of  good  schools  and  good  teachers,  and  endeavoring  to  demonstrate 
their  economy,  until  a  demand  for  them  is  created. 

Supt.  Ninman:  Demand  creates  a  supply,  and  if  the  demand  be 
for  low  qualifications,  teachers  possessing  such  will  be  supplied.  It 
will  be  hard  for  us  to  reverse  the  law  of  demand  and  supply.  What 
can  be  done  toward  such  reversal? 

Supt.  Rathbun:  The  number  of  certificates  issued  should  be 
but  slightly  larger  than  the  number  of  situations  for  teachers,  in 
any  county.  By  this,  the  better  qualified  would  be  authorized  to 
teach,  and  would  secure  the  situations. 

Supt.  Parsons:  Enough  full  grade  certificates  are  not  issued  in 
Richland  county  to  fill  all  its  schools.  For  the  remainder  of  the 
situations,  limited  licenses  are  issued  to  the  most  worthy  of  those 
failing  to  obtain  full  certificates,  bearing  in  mind  personal  qualifi- 
cations, as  energy,  tact,  etc.,  and  educational  opportunities  and 
interest. 

Assistant  State  Supt.  Pradt  read  a  paper  on  Securing  Better 
School-Houses. 

Prof.  North  thought  the  convention  of  superintendents  a  proper 
body  to  institute  action  in  the  matter  treated  in  this  paper. 

Prof.  Wright  spoke  of  schools  kept  in  veritable  hovels,  through 
which  the  wind  swept  unchecked,  dark,  deskless,  and  floorless; 
one  in  particular,  in  which  the  seating  was  a  simple  ridge  of  earth. 
Such  houses  are  a  needless  disgrace,  which  no  poverty  can  palliate, 
and  the  sooner  they  are  swept  away,  the  better  for  our  advancement. 

As  Executive  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  chair,  on  mo- 
tion, appointed  Supts.  Lunn,  Ninman,  and  Rathbun. 

Carried  that  the  Executive  Committee  provide  for  a  summer 
session,  in  connection  with  the  State  Association. 

J.  T.  Lunn,  W.  C.  WHITFORD, 

Secretary.  .  President. 
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SEMI-ANNUAL   SESSION. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  superintendents  was  held  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  of  the  State  Capitol,  at  Madison,  in  the  afternoon 
of  July  7,  1880. 

Meeting  called  to  order  at  2  o'clock  P.  M.,  by  Supt.  J.  T.  Lunn. 

On  motion.  State  Supt.  Wm.  C.  Whitford  was  elected  President, 
and  Supt.  Ed.  McLoughlin  Secretary. 

The  following  superintendents  responded  to  roll  call:  J.  C. 
RathbuD,  Wm.  B.  Minaghan,  Henry  Neill,  James  McDonald,  C.  E. 
Buell,  M.  S.  Frawley,  J.  T.  FJavin,  Miss  Florence  Tickner,  Miss 
Agnes  Hosford,  Ed.  McLoughlin,  C.  L.  Harper,  C.  L.  Hubbs,  D.  A. 
Mahoney,  C.  G.  Thomas,  C.  F.  Viebahn,  C.  A.  Morse,  J.  W.  West, 
Wm.  Jones,  Miss  Betsey  M.  Clapp,  J.  T.  Lunn,  John  Howitt,  W. 
W.  Kimball,  Samuel  Shaw. 

By  request,  Supt.  M.  S.  Frawley  was  called  to  the  chair,  during 
the  reading  of  the  address  by  State  Supt.  Wm.  C.  Whitford. 

Among  the  many  good  points  of  this  address,  the  following  were 
noticed: 

1.  It  was  a  fortunate  day  for  education  when  the  county  super- 
intendency  was  adopted. 

2.  County  superintendents  should  be  graduates  of  a  normal 
school,  college  or  university,  or  should  pass  examination  for  a  State 
certificate. 

3.  Counties  of  mor'^*  than  175  districts  should  be  divided  into  at 
least  two  superintendent  districts;  and,  in  counties  of  15,000  or 
more  inhabitants,  the  law  dividing  them  into  two  districts  should  be 
made  compulsory. 

4.  No  superintendent  can  properly  care  for  more  than  75  schools. 
Such  supervision  would  allow  time  to  visit  each  school  from  two  to 
five  times  a  term. 

5.  Each  superintendent  should  be  assisted  by  two  competent 
assistants,  to  be  appointed  by  the  county  board  of  supervisors  for 
two  years,  and  paid  by  the  day  for  actual  work. 

^   6.  Higher  qualifications  for  teachers.     Certificate  only  a  few 
more  teachers  than  enough  to  fill  the  schools. 
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The  address  was  followed  by  an  animated  discussion,  in  which 
the  following  superintendents  participated:  Lunn,  Mahoney,  Vie- 
bahn,  Buell,  and  Shaw. 

Supt.  M.  S.  Frawley,  of  Dane  county,  read  a  paper  on  the 
**  Proper  Tests  in  Teachers'  Examination,  and  How  Exercised.'* 
This  paper  was  filled  with  excellent  suggestions.  The  following 
were  noticed:  (1)  Oral  examinations  are  good,  and  remedy  defects 
in  written  examinations.  (2)  Too  much  trouble  is  taken  with 
courses  and  grades.  (3)  Teachers  should  be  able  to  solve  practical 
problems  and  answer  practical  questions.  (4)  A  legislative  enact- 
ment relating  to  the  qualifications  of  superintendents  would  pre- 
vent many  wrongs  in  examinations. 

The  discussion  on  this  paper  was  opened  by  Supt.  Buell,  followed 
by  Supts.  Neill,  Mahoney,  MoLoughlin,  Lunn,  and  Viebahn. 

Supt.  Parsons  being  absent,  his  paper  on  "  Teachers'  Libraries  " 
was  read  by  Supt.  Rathbun.  This  paper  related  the  origin,  pro- 
gress, and  present  condition  of  the  teachers'  library  in  Richland 
county. 

Discussion  on  the  subject  was  opened  by  Supt.  McLoughlin,  who 
was  followed  by  Supts.  Lunn,  Harper,  and  Viebahn. 

"  Superintendents'  Duty  and  Action  toward  the  Course  of  Study 
for  Ungraded  Schools,"  a  paper  read  by  Supt.  Agnes  Hosford, 
summed  up  the  many  present  questions  that  form  the  issue  in  the 
higher  and  better  condition  of  these  schools. 

Discussion  on  this  topic  was  opened  by  Supt.  Howitt,  who  was 
followed  by  Supts.  Yiebahn,  Rathbun,  Mahoney,  Neill,  Flavin,  and 
others. 

Moved  and  carried  that  this  paper  be  requested,  for  publication 
in  the  Journal  of  Education, 
'    Moved  and  carried  that  we  adjourn. 

Ed.  McLoughlin,  W.  C.  WHITFORD, 

Secretary.  President. 

14— St.  Sup. 
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PRINCIPALS'  ASSOCIATION. 

PROCEEDINGS   OF   THE   ANNUAL   SESSION. 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  December  30, 1879. 

In  the  absence  of  all  the  other  officers  of  the  Association,  it  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Wood,  of  Oshkosh,  was 
made  President  ^ro  iem. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  Mr.  Burton,  the  topic  next  on  the  pro- 
gramme, "The  Marking  System,"  was  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Beach,  who  thought  that  the  best  results  could  be  obtained  by 
averaging  the  marks  of  the  daily  recitations,  with  those  of  written 
examinations,  and  with  a  judgment  mark  which  should  express  the 
teacher's  estimate  of  the  scholar's  work. 

Prof.  Chamberlin,  of  Beloit  College,  thought  some  record  of 
scholarship  desirable,  and  knew  of  no  better  way  to  get  this  than  to 
use  some  modifi3d  form  of  the  marking  system.  Pupils  must 
acquire  mental  power;  and  whatever  hinders  this  must  be  put 
aside.  If  the  marking  system  should  so  intrude,  it  should  not  be 
"used. 

Principals  Clough  and  Bo  wen  strongly  favored  the  practice  of 
daily  marking,  making  the  record  either  during  the  recitation  or 
immediately  after  it. 

It  was  urged  by  another  principal  that  the  necessity  of  marking 
the  definite  result  of  each  recitation  is  too  mechanical,  the  teacher 
being  tempted  to  put  the  questions  in  such  shape  that  the  answers 
may  easily  be  marked.  He  also  alluded  to  the  utter  worthlessness 
of  marks  when  used  to  estimate  the  comparative  standing  of  differ- 
ent departments  of  a  school. 

Mr.  Webb,  of  Milwaukee,  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  use  of  the 
ystem  as  emphasizing  a  wrong  motive. 

Mr.  Willis,  of  Baraboo,  did  not  indorse  it. 

Mr.  Pray,  of  Tomah,  thought  that  in  this  way  the  best  work  of 
the  scholar  would  rarely  be  recorded. 

Prof.  Kerr,  of  Madison,  thought  it  not  altogether  good  but 
necessary.     He  quoted  Mr.  Porter  in   defining   what   a  teacher 
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should  be,  viz  :     "  An  investigator,  a  communicator  of  knowledge, 
an  examiner." 

Mr.  Stewart,  of  Berlin,  thought  that  the  practice  utterly  bad,  — 
worse  than  worthless. 

The  sentiment  of  the  Association  seemed  to  be  that  the  practice 
of  daily  markings  should  only  be  used  where  some  stimulant  is 
necessary,  and  when  no  other  device  seems  effective. 

Mr.  Wood,  of  Oshkosh,  next  presented  his  paper,  —  "  Some 
needed  Reforms  in  Graded  Schools."  He  spoke  of  the  need  of 
more  tact  and  sympathy  in  primary  teaching,  and  said  that  salaries 
should  be  graded  by  success.  As  perception  and  memory  are  most 
active  in  the  younger  scholars,  the  grade  work  shouLl  be  arranged 
with  reference  to  this  fact.  Accuracy  and  rapidity  of  work  should 
be  obtained  in  lower  grades.  Individuals  and  classes  should  be 
promoted  at  any  time  when  they  are  ready  for  it.  He  thought 
most  High  School  courses  too  long.  He  would  advise  that  a  certifi* 
cate  be  given  to  each  scholar  upon  his  completing  each  study  of  the 
course,  after  a  thorough  examination,  and  that  he  be  graduated 
only  after  he  has  obtained  the  requisite  number  of  certificates.  He 
regarded  the  supervision  of  most  graded  schools,  as  very  defective. 
Each  room  needs  every  day  the  presence  of  a  Principal. 

Mr.  Stewart  then  read  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
report  on  State  certificates,  the  report  having  been  written  by  Mr. 
Frawley,  of  Eau  Claire,  who  was  absent. 

After  reading,  it  was  moved  to  lay  over  the  report  until  to-mor- 
row. The  Association  then  adjourned  until  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  next  day. 

Wednesday  Afteenoon,  Dec.  31. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  Vice-President  Emery, 
of  Fort  Atkinson.  After  roll-call,  Mr.  Burton,  of  Janesville,  read 
a  paper  on  the  topic,  "  Should  the  High  School  be  organized  as 
supplementary  to  the  Common  School,  or  as  preparatory  to  the 
University  or  College,"  giving  the  opinion  that  the  former  should 
be  the  work  of  the  smaller  High  Schools,  and  that  the  larger 
schools  should  be  organized  so  that  they  may  accomplish  both  ob- 
jects. 
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The  report  of  the  Committee  on  State  certificates  was  then  taken 
up  and  discussed  at  some  length. 

Mr,  Wood  thought  the  present  system  undesirable. 

Mr.  Richardson,  of  Milwaukee,  thought  the  examination  too 
technical,  and  the  experience  required  too  limited. 

Mr.  Albee  called  attention  to  the  real  purpose  of  the  State  cer- 
tificate, and  urged  that  we  press  for  severer  and  surer  tests  of  suc- 
cess, as  a  prerequisite  for  a  State  certificate. 

After  the  discussion,  the  report,  which  strongly  condemned  the 
present  system,  was  adopted  by  the  Association. 

On  motion,  a  committee  was  then  appointed  by  the  chair  to  nom- 
inate officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  committee,  composed  of 
Messrs.  Wood,  Burton,  and  Sprague,  reported  the  following  names: 
For  President,  J.  Q.  Emery;  for  Vice-President,  S.  A.  Hooper;  for 
Secretary,  I.  N.  Stewart. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted,  and  the  persons  named 
therein  were  declared  elected. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  sine  die, 

A.  R.  Sprague,  J.  Q.  EMERY, 

Secretary.  President* 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  INSTITUTE  CONDUCTORS. 

Madisoi?-,  Wis.,  July  5,  1880. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Conductors  of  Teachers'  Institutes 
convened  at  the  High  School  building  at  9  A.  M. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Pradt,  after 
which  the  organization  was  effected  by  the  election  of  State  Supt. 
W.  C.  Whitford  as  Chairman,  and  A.  A.  Miller  as  Secretary. 

The  first  subject  on  the  programme,  "  Teaching  the  First  Reader,'* 
was  presented  by  Prof.  Robert  Graham.  Preliminary  to  the  exer- 
cise, he  remarked  that  this  occasion  reminded  him  of  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  kind,  held  at  Sparta  seven  years  ago.  The  presentation 
of  this  programme  of  work  to  the  teachers  of  the  State,  is  evidence 
of  progress  since  then.     Last  spring,  great  solicitude  was  felt  con- 
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cerning  its  success.  The  results  of  tbe  spring  institutes  give  great 
reason  to  hope  for  its  ultimate  usefulness. 

The  subject  was  presented  as  a  class  exercise.  The  chief  points 
elicited  were:  Reading  is  finding  the  thought  expressed  in  printed 
matter.     It  is  of  two  kinds  —  oral  and  silent. 

Two  objects  are  sought  in  primary  reading,  viz.:  (1)  To  give  the 
child  the  power  to  recognize  words  at  sight  from  the  printed  signs. 
(2)  To  give  him  the  power  to  find  the  thought  expressed  by  the 
words.  Most  teachers  have  no  object  at  all  before  them  in  their 
work. 

The  spoken  sign  should  be  associated  with  the  written  character. 
The  letter  method  is  unreasonable.  No  unnecessary  burdens  should 
be  imposed  upon  the  child,  as  is  done  unavoidably  by  this  method. 
Prof.  Graham  thinks  by  whatever  method  we  start,  we  shall  soon 
meet  on  a  common  plane.  There  are  some  advantages  even  in  the 
letter  method. 

The  pictures  in  reading  books  are  of  use:  (1)  As  a  test  of 
knowledge;  (2)  as  a  means  to  transfer  the  idea  of  the  object  to  the 
picture,  and  thence  to  the  word;  (3)  as  giving  opportunities  for 
language  lessons. 

The  sounds  of  letters  may  be  taught  by  slowly  pronouncing  the 
word,  and  repeating  more  and  more  slowly  until  each  sound  stands 
out  distinctly  and  separately. 

Following  this,  came  the  subject  of  Primary  Arithmetic,  by  Prof. 
A.  J.  Hutton. 

Formerly  arithmetic  consisted  in  ciphering;  now  everything  is 
analyzed  and  methodized  until  the  pupil  is  lost  in  a  tangle  of  words. 
The  formation  of  the  elementary  combinations  swiftly  and  accu- 
rately, is  the  first  requisite.  The  use  of  language  is  but  of  second- 
ary importance.  The  art  of  arithmetic  logically  precedes  its 
science,  which  should  be  deferred  until  pupils  have  passed  their 
twelfth  year.  Numbers  are  best  arranged  in  columns  for  addition. 
Even  fractions  follow  the  same  law.  All  this  work  pertains  to  the 
first  or  primary  form  in  the  course  of  instruction  for  graded  schools. 
Incidentally  to  this,  some  knowledge  of  powers,  roots,  prime  and 
composite  numbers,  factoring,  etc.,  may  be  acquired. 
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To  do  this  work  well,  requires  the  teacher  to  know  all  of  arith- 
metic. In  the  solution  of  problems,  all  operations  should  be  indi- 
cated by  signs  before  any  work  is  done. 

This  exercise  closed  with  a  desultory  discussion  on  the  correct 
interpretation  of  the  signs  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
and  division. 

The  subject  of  "Penmanship  as  taught  to  Primary  Pupils,"  was 
treated  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Tbayer. 

Penmanship  is  the  most  neglected  of  primary  studies,  especially 
in  the  first  or  primary  form.  Here  pupils  should  be  able  to  write 
answers  to  questions  legibly.  Legibility  is  the  point  to  be  empha- 
sized. To  this  end  the  powers  of  perception  must  be  cultivated; 
also  the  ability  to  execute. 

The  desirable  material  for  pupils  in  the  primary  form  is,  (1)  slate 
and  pencil,  (2)  crayon  and  blackboard,  (3)  paper  and  pencil,  and  (4) 
rulers  for  slate  and  blackboard. 

The  steps  in  the  work  are:  1.  Drawing  on  slate  and  blackboard 
lines  in  different  positions,  from  copy.  2.  Drawing  simple  forms 
from  copy.  3.  Printing  words  learned  from  reading.  4.  Change 
from  the  print  form.  o.  Capitals  from  copy.  6.  Copying  written 
language  lessons. 

Monday  Afternoon,  2  o'clock. 

The  first  subject  in  the  afternoon  was  ''  United  States  History 
and  Government,"  presented  by  Prof.  Albert  Salisbury. 

This  exercise  is  intended  to  give  teachers  a  method  of  studying 
history.  Some  commence  this  study  at  the  beginning  of  the  pe- 
riod, others  at  the  end.  A  combination  of  the  two  modes  is  pre- 
ferable. Let  us  trace  the  national  characteristics  from  the  present 
to  their  origin  in  the  early  history  of  the  people.  For  example. 
How  came  this  to  be  an  English  speaking  nation?  What  else 
could  it  have  been?  Take  up  the  claims  of  the  different  nations. 
Determine  the  territory  claimed  by  each,  and  the  basis  of  the 
claim.  How  were  the  various  claims  of  all  these  nations  extin- 
guished ? 

Another  example:  How  came  this  government  to  be  a  federal 
republic?    The  nations  sought  to  impose  forms  moi^ ^SDOtio  thaa 
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they  had  at  home.  The  growth  of  the  notion  of  a  centralized  gov- 
ernment from  one  of  complete  localization,  was  very  gradual.  The 
first  union  was  the  New  England  Confederation,  formed  in  1643. 
It  originated  through  fear.  To  the  time  of  Franklin's  plan,  ia 
1754,  the  desire  for  union  was  forced  upon  the  colonies  by  exter- 
nal pressure.  Afterwards,  it  was  urged  on  by  forces  operating 
from  within. 

To  stimulate  the  imagination  is  an  essential  element  in  teaching 
history.  The  constant  use  of  the  map  is  very  necessary  to  teach  or 
study  history  successfully.  To  secure  this  use  will  require  perse- 
verance on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

The  subject  of  Primary  Geography  had  been  assigned  to  Miss 
Rose  C.  Swart.  Supt.  Whitford  stated  that  she  had  been  prevented 
by  illness  from  attending  the  meeting,  and  that  the  subject  would 
be  discussed  by  the  regular  conductors. 

Prof.  Thayer  began  by  explaining  the  scheme  as  laid  down  in  the 
syllabus.  The  work  in  geography  should  exemplify  in  the  insti- 
tutes the  work  proper  to  be  taught  the  first  and  second  reader 
pupils.  He  sometimes  asks  members  of  institutes  to  think  as  pupils 
of  this  grade  naturally  would  do.  The  work  should  not  be  so  ex- 
acting as  to  restrain  the  thought  of  pupils  concerning  objects  sur- 
rounding them.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  cultivate  the  correct 
use  of  language. 

Prof.  Salisbury  thought  two  courses  exist  in  geography,  —  pre- 
paratory and  scientific.  This  scheme  contemplates  the  former.  It 
should  consist  in  a  series  of  object  lessons.  In  the  institute,  he 
takes  a  specimen  animal  and  treats  it  exhaustively.  He  disposes 
of  the  second  division  of  the  syllabus  by  a  lecture. 

Prof.  Hutton  thought  the  form  of  the  earth  and  its  proofs  too  dif- 
ficult for  primary  pupils.  The  simpler  portions  should  be  taught, 
and  proofs  taken  on  trust.  So,  also,  should  the  motions  of  the  earth 
be  treated. 

Prof.  Graham  thought  the  scheme  admirable.  He  gave  an  exer- 
cise showing  what  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  teaching  primary  ge- 
ography, by  requiring  pupils  to  describe  the  objects  which  they  had 
seen  in  a  single  morning  on  coming  to  school. 
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The  work  of  the  afteraoon  was  closed  by  a  paper  on  "  Spelling 
taught  Primary  Classes,"  by  Prof,  J.  Q.  Emery.  The  ability  to 
write  words  correctly  is  the  object  of  learning  to  spell.  Spelling 
is  more  difficult  to  acquire  than  any  other  branch.  This  is  due  to- 
the  fact  that  one  letter  may  represent  several  sounds,  and  vice  versa* 
Spelling  should  follow  reading.  Its  teaching  should  conform  to  the 
law  that  all  instruction  should  follow  an  understanding  of  its  mean- 
ing. The  written  method  should  be  employed  chiefly.  Whatever 
cultivates  accuracy  and  quickness  of  perception,  is  an  aid  to  spell- 
ing. The  pupil  needs  to  learn  words  he  will  use.  A  spelling-book 
has  no  place  until  the  third  reader  is  reached.  All  words  in  first 
and  second  readers  should  be  first  spelled  correctly.  Daily  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  new  and  unfamiliar  words.  In  oral  spelling 
the  syllables  should  be  pronounced.  The  word  should  be  spelled 
once  and  only  once.  It  is  the  conductor's  duty  to  recommend  only 
methods  that  are  old  and  well  tried. 

A  lively  discussion  here  arose  upon  the  utility  of  pronouncing 
syllables,  resulting  in  the  prevalence  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  no 
help  to  spelling,  but  may  be  to  pronunciation. 

Monday  Evening,  8  o'clock. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  State  Capi- 
tol. Prof.  Graham  presented  a  paper  on  the  "  Introduction  of  the- 
System  of  Grading  Country  Schools." 

Some  superintendents  have  spoken  favorably  of  the  scheme;, 
some  have  condemned  it;  most  have  treated  it  with  indifi*erence. 
The  future  of  the  attempt  seems  unpromising.  No  results  are  ob- 
tained by  our  present  system.  In  Massachusetts,  whose  system  is 
the  best  in  America,  the  results  of  an  examination,  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  in  arithmetic,  reading,  and  writing,  were  discouraging. 
Two  grades  were  examined, —  one  reading  in  the  third  reader,  and 
the  other  in  the  fourth.  Many  of  the  averages  fall  below  fifty  per 
cent.,  none  reach  seventy  per  cent.,  while  the  average  is  but  fifty- 
seven  per  cent.  If  such  is  the  result  in  Massachusetts,  there  would 
certainly  be  little  in  a  Wisconsin  examination  to  flatter  our  vanity. 

More  depends  on  the  supervision  of  the  schools  than  upon  any- 
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thing  else.  We  can  improve  by  the  earnest  co-operation  of  all  the 
teachers  and  by  the  organizatioa  of  efficient  supervision. 

Supt.  Whitford  thought  that  some  progress  has  been  made  in 
introducing  the  system.  Conductors  have  generally  presented  it 
at  the  institutes.  Some  superintendents  have  made  earnest  efforta 
to  introduce  it,  and  a  fair  number  of  teachers  have,  during  the  past 
year,  tested  its  practicability.  That  no  greater  progress  has  been 
made,  is  not  at  all  surprising  to  him.  There  will  be  cause  for  re- 
joicing, if  the  system  is  established  in  a  majority  of  ihe  schools  in 
a  dozen  or  fifteen  years.  One  obstacle  is  the  non-agreement  of 
authorities,  as  to  how  the  work  should  be  done.  He  hopes  to  pre- 
pare a  comprehensive  circular  on  the  subject,  at  an  early  date. 

County  Supt.  J.  T.  Lunn  said  his  teachers  complain  that  the 
scheme  is  too  indefinite  —  wanting  in  particulars.  Those  who 
have  tried  it,  say  it  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes.  He  has  made  many 
explanations  to  teachers.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  it  is  uni- 
formly introduced  into  any  county.  He  has  faith  in  a  course  of 
study  for  such  schools,  but  it  must  be  more  explicit. 

Begent  Chandler  said  the  work  must  be  slow  for  a  time.  Much 
will  be  done  towards  organization  that  will  be  unobserved.  There 
has  been  a  decided  gain  already.  We  have  begun  in  the  wrong 
place,  without  proper  preparation.  Patrons  and  boards  have  been 
neglected,  and  teachers  alone  have  been  enlisted  in  the  work. 

Supt.  J.  T.  Lunn  presented  a  paper  on  "  Programme  and  Records 
for  Grading  Country  Schools."  He  said  that  all  successful  business 
men  and  manufacturing  establishments  have  an  extensive  system 
of  book-keeping.  Should  a  business  man  neglect  his  books,  his 
business  would  soon  be  ruined.  Teachers  alone  assume  to  con- 
duct an  important  enterprisie  with  inadequate  records,  or  with  none 
at  all.  The  forms  prescribed  by  the  State  authorities  are  of  no 
great  value. 

Mr.  Lunn  was  requested  by  the  convention  to  place  on  a  black- 
board a  specimen  page  of  a  register  which  he  had  devised  to  meet 
the  existing  want.    He  said  he  would  do  so  to-morrow. 
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Tuesday  Morning,  July  6,  9  o'clock. 

The  session  opened  in  the  High  School  room,  with  prayer  by 
Rev.  M.  Benson,  Pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
Madison. 

Miss  Mary  Brayman,  of  the  Platteville  Normal  School,  presented 
the  subject  of  "  Teaching  Numbers  to  Primary  Pupils."  She  had 
a  class  of  seven  boys  and  girls,  her  pupils.  The  exercise  was  re- 
markable in  many  respects;  notably  as  showing  the  great  interest 
taken  by  the  pupils  in  the  work,  their  accuracy  in  recitation,  the 
precision  with  which  they  worked,  the  readiness  with  which  they 
wrote  numbers  previously  unfamiliar,  and  the  beauty  of  the  figures 
when  written.  Miss  Brayman  uses  objects  in  illustration  as  far  as 
1,000.  Before  reaching  this  point,  she  finds  her  pupils  pushing 
ahead  in  forming  abstract  ideas  of  numbers. 

Drawing  was  next  considered,  a  paper  being  read  on  the  subject 
by  Prof.  A.  J.  Button. 

Drawing  is  worthy  a  place  in  every  school  as  an  adjunct  to  writ- 
ing. It  should  not  be  permitted  to  usurp  the  place  of  any  other 
branch.  Too  much  is  now  attempted  in  the  institute,  and  drawing 
may  well  take  a  back  seat.  If  introduced  at  all,  let  it  come  two 
days  and  writing  three  days  each  week.  Conductors  should  show 
that  it  need  not  be  an  expensive  study.  Pupils  should  be  set  at 
work. 

Just  here  the  convention  switched  off  into  a  discussion  on  teach- 
ing penmanship. 

Prof.  Salisbury  would  have  drawing  this  year  to  the  exclusion  of 
penmanship.     It  is  impossible  to  do  both. 

Supt.  Lunn  said  the  use  of  drawing  was  to  keep  the  little  chil- 
dren busy  and  to  interest  them. 

Miss  Brayman  here  gave  a  class  exercise  with  primary  pupils  on 
beginning  the  subject  of  numbers. 

By  means  of  objects,  pupils  are  taught  to  select  numbers  from, 
one  to  nine.  Then  take  up  addition,  then  subtraction.  Multipli- 
cation is  begun  by  marks  on  the  board,  and  continued  by  means  of 
objects.  Division  is  taught  in  this  connection.  All  this  work  takes 
one  year. 
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In  teaching  language  to  primary  pupils,  Prof.  Thayer  strives  — 

(1)  To  bring  out  what  the  child  has  learned  before  entering 
school  in  the  acquisition  of  his  tongue.  What  method  has  the 
child  used?  Answer.  Imitation.  In  what  order  has  he  acquired 
it?  Answer,  (a)  Name  words,  (^)  quality  words,  (c)  action  words, 
(d)  simple  statement. 

(2)  To  show  the  ways  in  which  the  child  should  be  taught  lan- 
guage in  the  early  stages.  Use  the  child's  habit,  viz.:  (a)  By  ob- 
jects, questions  and  answers;  discourage  analysis,  {h)  Teacher 
furnishs  correct  questions  leading  to  correct  answers;  criticism  in 
a  kindly  spirit.  This  refers  to  oral  work.  When  it  comes  to  writ- 
ten work,  strive  to  exercise  the  memory,  as  reading  a  story  and 
asking  the  pupil  to  re-write  as  well  as  he  can. 

(3)  A  book  should  not  be  put  in  pupil's  hand,  making  it  a  separate 
study,  until  the  intermediate  or  the  grammar  form  is  reached. 
Technical  grammar  has  no  place  in  the  common  school,  save  in  ex- 
ceptional cases. 

Prof.  Salisbury  thinks  we  always  acquire  language  just  as  the 
child  does,  by  imitation  and  practice.  Teacher's  criticism  of  errors 
must  be  persevering.  He  should  refuse  to  accept  ungrammatical 
expressions  from  pupils.  Every  reading  and  spelling  lesson  should 
be  a  language  lesson. 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  2  o'clock. 

Prof.  Emery  presented  a  paper  on  "  School  Organization."  The 
best  classification  of  the  objects  is  that  given  by  Gill  (to  which  the 
reader  is  referred).  Loosely,  they  are  study  and  recitation.  The 
authority  for  the  organization  rests  immediately  in  the  teacher  and 
the  board,  but  ultimately  in  the  State  constitution.  Teachers  must 
carefully  avoid  transcending  their  power.  All  innovations  should 
come  jointly  from  teacher  and  school  board.  The  enrollment  should 
take  place  near  the  close  of  the  first  day.  The  basis  of  classification 
should  not  be  size  nor  age,  but  ability  and  attainments.  No  set 
rules  can  be  given, —  teachers  must  exercise  their  tact  and  judg- 
ment. It  may  not  be  determined  in  a  day,  but  should  be  at  first 
an  experimental  one. 
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The  teacher  should  secure  enough  information  before  school  be- 
gins to  enable  him  to  form  the  programme  for  the  first  day.  Pupil* 
may  select  their  own  seats,  subject  to  change  for  cause.  Reading 
and  arithmetic  are  the  best  basis  for  classification. 

Mr.  Lunn  explained  a  new  form  for  school  records,  a  specimen 
page  of  which  he  had  placed  on  the  blackboard.  It  embraces  the 
usual  register  of  attendance,  with  room  for  summaries,  as  well  as 
of  punctuality,  deportment,  recitation,  examination,  classification 
of  school,  programme  of  study  and  recitation,  progress  of  pupils^ 
time  engaged  in  study,  and  advice  where  each  pupil  should  begin 
the  next  term. 

A  "  General  Exercise  in  Teaching  History  to  Primary  Classes,'^ 
■was  presented  by  Prof.  Salisbury. 

Begin  by  reading  or  telling  a  story  to  the  pupils  each  day,  ques- 
tioning daily  on  what  was  read  previously.  Prof.  Salisbury  con- 
sidered the  convention  as  a  district  school  for  the  time  being,  and 
showed  how  he  would  conduct  such  an  exercise.  He  considers  that 
there  is  great  value  in  pictures  as  a  means  of  stimulating  the  imag- 
ination. 

Finally,  the  discussion  on  the  subject  of  spelling  was  resumed 
for  a  short  time.  This  resulted  in  the  determinatian  of  nothing  in 
addition  to  yesterday's  debate. 

Adjourned  sine  die. 

A.  A.  Miller,  W.  C.  WHITFORD, 

Secretary.  Chairman. 
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REPORTS  OF 

REFORMATORY  AND  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 


WISCONSIN  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS,  AT 
WAUKESHA. 

(From  the  Managersi'  Beport.) 

The  undersigned,  managers  of  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  School 
for  Boys,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  respectfully  present  herewith 
the  twenty- first  annual  report  "  of  the  performance  of  their  duty  " 
in  the  managenient  of  the  institution  under  their  charge,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1880: 

ISTuraber  of  boys  on  roll  October  1, 1879 431 

Received  by  commitment 108 

Returned  from  "  out  on  ticket " 10 

549 

Released,  "  home  on  ticket  '* 97 

Released,  out  to  place 7 

Dismissed • 2 

Died 5 

Escaped 8 

On  roll  October  1,1880 430 

549 

Average  number  of  boys  during  year 427i^ 

Highest  number  of  boys  at  any  one  time 438 

Lowest  number  of  boys  at  any  one  time 418 

Total  number  enrolled  since  July,  1860 1,801 

Total  number  dismissed,  escaped,  and  died , 1,371 

Leaving  on  record  as  above 430 

The  report  last  year  said  that  after  completing  the  buildings 
then  in  progress,  there  would  be  left  of  the  appropriation  for  that 
purpose  an  estimated  amount  of  $5,201.74.  The  actual  amount 
was  $6,765.95.    That  report  also  said  a  hospital  was  needed,  and 
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gave  the  reasons  therefor,  and  that  they  proposed  to  take  the  money 
left  to  erect  such  a  building.  They  :said,  "  We  also  propose  to 
build  an  ice  house  with  refrigerators  sufficiently  large  to  hold  all 
the  beef  and  other  articles  required  to  be  put  therein,  and  to  make 
such  other  permanent  improvements  as  are  needed,  and  there  are 
such."  They  complete  the  paragraph  as  follows:  ^'  The  labor  of 
our  boys  on  and  about  the  new  buildings,  in  preparing  the  stone, 
etc.,  has  saved  us  all  of  the  sum  now  on  hand,  and  therefore  we 
feel  warranted  in  using  the  money  as  we  propose." 

The  ice  house  with  refrigerator  was  first  built  at  a  cost  of 
$1,181.23.    It  is  a  success  and  of  great  value. 

After  due  deliberation  and  consultation,  we  decided  to  have  new 
water  tanks  made  in  place  of  those  on  hand,  that  were  no  longer 
safe,  and  to  expend  the  money  for  what  we  felt  were  our  most 
pressing  needs.  We  put  up  stone  walls,  and  raised  the  laundrj 
building  one  story,  purchased  a  steam  engine  and  boiler  of  suf- 
ficient capacity  to  run  all  the  machinery  of  the  laundry,  boot  and 
shoe  shop,  and  carpenter  shop,  should  one  be  erected.  The  cost  of 
building  tanks,  laundry  extension  and  washing  machine,  large 
brick  chimney  outside  the  building,  engine,  boiler,  shafting  and 
belting,  was  $4,770.94,  leaving  balance  of  building  fund  in  the 
treasury  of  $813.78.  ' 

The  need  of  a  hospital  was  set  forth  at  length  in  our  last  annual 
report,  to  which  we  respectfully  refer.  We  ask  for  an  appropria- 
tion to  build  a  two  story  building  according  to  plan  furnished  by 
Dr.  Reeve  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  of  ($6,000)  six  thousand 
dollars. 

The  building  now  used  as  a  bakery,  boys'  kitchen  and  wash 
room,  and  for  family  of  30  boys,  is  of  wood,  two  stories,  with  stone 
basement.  It  adjoins  the  shop  building,  and  should  it  get  on  fire 
would  endanger  them  all.  It  is  an  old  building,  unfit  for  the  pur- 
poses used,  and  any  longer  delay  in  replacing  the  wooden  with  a 
stone  structure,  would  be  little  short  of  criminal.  We  ask  an  ap- 
propriation of  eight  thousand  ($8,000)  dollars  for  that  purpose. 

The  rooms  that  have  heretofore  been  used  for  carpenter  and 
paint  shops,  have  been  taken  for  the  engine  and  boiler,  and  boys* 
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warming  room,  and  play  room  in  bad  weather.  There  should  be  a 
building  for  carpenter  and  paint  shop,  two  stories  high,  to  which  a 
shaft  could  be  run,  and  a  turning  lathe  and  other  machinery  as 
might  be  needed  attached.  To  put  up  a  sufficient  building  of  stone 
and  furnish  the  necessary  machinery,  we  estimate  would  cost 
$4,500,  and  we  ask  for  that  amount.  Such  a  building  is  a  necessity 
to  this  institution. 

We  want  an  appropriation  of  five  hundred  dollars  to  build  stone 
walks  between  our  buildings,  and  six  hundred  dollars  to  purchase 
paints  and  do  the  painting  necessary  at  once.  There  can  be  no 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  benefit  to  be  derived  by  these  ex- 
penditures. 

Our  water  supply  is  not  sufficient.  When  the  steam  pump  is 
used  vigorously  for  a  few  minutes,  it  exhausts  the  water  in  our  well. 
It  fills  up  again,  it  is  true;  but  should  we  be  so  unfortunate  as  to 
have  a  fire,  serious  consequences  would  result.  We  want  to  dig 
such  a  well  as  will  always  insure  us  good  water,  and  for  the  same 
and  fixtures  ask  for  $1,000. 

Our  laundry  wants  a  brass  machine  similar  to  those  at  the  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane,  in  which  to  boil  clothes.  We  estimate  that 
$1,000  for  that,  and  other  things  connected  with  our  laundry,  will 
be  needed. 

The  chairs  in  assembly  room  are  beginning  to  be  shaky,  and  we 
ask  for  $250  to  reseat  said  room. 

The  greater  part  of  our  fences  must  soon  be  rebuilt,  and  a  good 
share  of  those  on  the  farm,  at  once.  We  ask  an  appropriation  for 
that  purpose  of  $800. 

We  ask  for  more  special  appropriations  than  ever  before.  We 
desire  to  obey  the  law  passed  last  winter.  We  are  obliged  to  re- 
ceive and  care  for  all  the  boys  legally  committed  to  this  institution. 
We  intend  to  do  our  duty.  We  have  asked  for  no  more  than  we 
believe  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  in  so  doing,  only  perform  what 
the  law  requires  of  us. 
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(From  Superintendent's  Report.) 

HEALTH. 

I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  at  the  date  of  this  report  tho 
health  of  the  inmates  is  exceptionally  good,  and  there  has  been  but 
little  sickness  in  the  institution  during  the  greater  portion  of  the 
year.  At  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  year,  considerable  sick- 
ness of  the  nature  of  typho- malarial  fever  existed,  from  which  two 
deaths  occurred.  In  addition  to  these,  one  has  died  of  heart  dis- 
ease, and  one  of  meningitis,  but  there  have  been  no  deaths  since 
December  last. 

The  physician's  report  appended  will  show  the  number  of  cases 
having  received  treatment. 

The  sanitary  affairs  of  the  institution  have  received  constant  at- 
tention ;  much  time  and  cafe  having  been  devoted  to  keeping  the  out- 
buildings and  other  places  about  the  premises  in  a  neat  and  cleanly 
condition. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  to 
your  honorable  body,  and  instructions  received  from  you,  the  de- 
posits from  the  old  privy  vaults  were  removed  early  in  the  spring 
and  the  same  placed  upon  the  land  as  a  fertilizer,  and  we  have  suf- 
ficient reasons  for  believing  that  by  removing  the  contents  of  these 
vaults,  we  have  contributed  in  some  degree  to  the  general  health- 
fulness  of  all. 

The  old  vaults  have  been  filled  in,  and  the  "dry  earth  system" 
is  now  in  use  throughout  the  entire  institution. 

DISCIPLINE. 

The  discipline,  in  an  institution  of  this  character,  is  a  matter  of 
prime  importance,  and  worthy  of  the  most  careful  consideration  of 
those  who  are  engaged  or  interested  in  the  reformation  of  its  sub- 
jects. Under  this  head,  I  would  respectfully  state  that  we  aim  to 
make  the  discipline  as  mild  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  main- 
tain that  order  and  decorum  which  is  indispensable  to  the  proper 
government  of  the  school,  and  essential  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
boys  after  their  release.     We  believe  that  by  having  a  carefully 
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prepared  sj^stem  of  government,  with  such  rules  and  penalties  as 
^re  at  once  necessary  and  wholesome,  which  shall  be  judiciously 
and  conscientiously  administered  by  those  having  the  care  of  boys, 
great  good  may  be  attained. 

In  all  matters  pertaining  to  discipline,  the  end  for  which  the  in- 
stitution was  established  should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind,  viz.^ 
''To  aid  and  encourage  the  boys  in  doing  right." 

A  system  of  discipline  built  upon  this  as  a  corner  stone,  and 
justly  and  kindly  administered,  will  do  much  toward  securing  good 
behavior  on  the  part  of  the  inmates,  and  will,  to  a  great  extent, 
dispense  with  what  is  termed  "  rigid  discipline." 

Our  system  of  advancing  or  retarding  a  boy  in  his  grade  every 
two  weeks,  according  as  his  behavior  has  been  good  or  bad,  in- 
cites in  most  cases  the  desire  to  do  well,  as  a  boy  by  good  conduct 
and  proper  advancement  may  shorten  materially  the  period  of  his 
detention  in  the  institution;  while  by  repeated  olTenses,  and  inat- 
tention to  his  duties,  he  necessarily  prolongs  his  stay  here. 

A  boy  is  thus  stimulated  to  do  his  best  to  attain  that  standing 
which  will  justify  the  managers  in  releasing  him,  on  a  "  ticket  of 
leave,"  as  early  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  rules  of  the  institu- 
tion and  the  best  interests  of  the  boy.  Having  thus  been  induced 
to  make  an  effort  toward  right  action,  he  realizes  the  improvement 
in  his  condition,  and  the  fact  that  good  conduct,  here  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  merits  and  meets  with  its  reward,  and  that  bad  conduct 
must  necessarily  meet  with  its  punishment.  Let  this  become  a  settled 
conviction  in  his  mind,  and  the  boy  grows  into  a  useful  and  law- 
abiding  citizen. 

It  should  be  more  fully  understood  by  all  that  this  institution  is 
not  a  prison,  nor  simply  a  place  of  confinement,  but  a  refuge  for 
erring  boys,  where  they  may  be  sheltered  from  associations  which 
would  lead  them  on  to  greater  crimes  and  to  the  incurring  of  still 
:greater  punishments,  and  where  they  may  be  educated  and  aided 
in  the  formation  of  habits  of  industry  and  sobriety. 

LABOR   AKD   INDUSTRIES. 

The  boot  and  shoe  factory  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.     In  this 
department  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  of  our  boys  are  era- 
15  —  Ht.  Stjp. 
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ployed.  Sixty  dozen  pairs  of  boots  are  manufactured  each  week. 
The  class  of  goods  manufactured  here  finds  ready  sale  at  liberal 
prices  throughout  our  State. 

The  Wisconsin  sock  and  mitten  factory  gives  employment  to 
about  the  same  number  as  the  boot  factory.  Here  we  knit  on  ma- 
chines and  bj  hand  about  sixty  dozen  pairs  of  socks  (principally 
cotton)  per  week.  For  these  goods  we  can  always  find  an  open 
market,  with  a  fair  compensation  in  return  for  the  small  amount  of 
capital  invested,  and  the  labor  of  the  smaller  class  of  boys,  to  whom 
this  work  is  best  adapted. 

TAILOR   SHOP  AND   MENDING   BOOM. 

In  the  former  department  several  of  our  boys  are  employed, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  tailor,  in  the  making  of  all  outer  gar- 
ments worn  by  the  boys. 

Each  boy,  upon  entering  the  school,  is  provided  with  a  new  suit 
of  uniform  clothes,  also  with  suitable  working  clothes,  and  all  boys 
when  released  are  furnished  with  a  good  suit  of  citizen's  clothes. 

In  the  mending-room  (a  new  feature  with  us),  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  lady  overseer,  some  eight  of  the  boys  are  employed  in 
repairing  the  clothing  of  the  boys  made  in  the  tailor  shop.  In 
addition  to  the  repairing  done,  some  of  the  smaller  boys  are 
engaged  in  cutting  and  preparing  such  rags  as  may  be  unfit  for 
other  purposes,  yet  are  suitable  to  be  woven  into  rag  carpets,  of 
•which  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards  have  been  made  since  the 
commencement  of  this  work. 

Considering  the  large  number  here  to  be  provided  for  with  cloth- 
ing and  the  usual  amount  required  for  each  boy  (pants,  jackets, 
vests,  overalls,  blouses,  caps,  etc.),  together  with  all  of  the  neces- 
sary repairs,  the  observing  will  not  fail  to  see  that  much  is  required 
from  these  departments. 

In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  boys  employed  in  the  shops, 
many  are  engaged  in  doing  various  kinds  of  outdoor  work:  The 
cultivation  of  the  farm  and  garden,  keeping  the  lawns,  walks,  roads^ 
etc.,  in  proper  order.  In  the  bakery,  kitchen,  laundry,  and  in 
doing  general  house  work,  all  of  which  are  indispensable  to  the 
requirements  of  the  institution. 
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FAEM   AND    GARDEN. 

The  crops  of  the  farm  and  garden  have  been  good.  In  addition 
to  the  land  owned  by  the  State,  we  have  cultivated  fifty  acres 
more,  and  the  products  of  the  same  have  well  repaid  us  for  the  rent 
and  labor. 

It  will  be  clearly  seen,  by  referring  to  the  table  of  farm  and  garden 
products,  and  also  that  of  live  stock,  that  a  large  portion  of  our  sub- 
sistence is  obtained  by  the  labor  of  the  boys,  together  with  that  of 
employed  help,  from  the  cultivation  of  the  farm  and  garden;  while 
the  farm  does  not  produce  any  portion  of  the  breadstuffs  consumed, 
it  furnishes  large  quantities  of  the  various  kinds  of  vegetables  for 
our  tables,  together  with  corn,  oats,  hay,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  con- 
sumed by  the  stock.  The  milk  from  thirty  cows  is  principally  con- 
sumed by  the  boys.  All  of  the  pork  used  is  raised  and  fattened  on 
the  premises. 

SCHOOL. 

Our  schools  have  been  conducted  with  energy,  and  the  scholars 
have  made  fair  progress. 

Every  boy  is  required  to  attend  school  four  hours  each  day.  This 
time  is  divided  into  two  sessions,  one  in  each  half  day.  The  teach- 
ers' report  will  show  the  working  of  the  various  departments. 

LIBRARY   AND   READING   ROOM. 

The  library  has  been  replenished  this  year  with  a  large  number 
of  new  books.  Special  care  has  been  exercised  in  selecting  such 
as  are  most  suitable  and  interesting  for  boys.  For  the  reading 
room  it  would  be  desirable  to  receive,  in  addition  to  those  now  con- 
tributed, more  of  our  best  and  most  exceptional  newspapers  and 
magazines,  to  be  put  on  file  where  those  boys  who  are  desirous  of 
keeping  themselves  posted  in  regard  to  the  news  of  the  day,  will 
have  opportunity  to  read  them.  I  believe  this  suggestion  from  me 
will  not  be  considered  by  any  presumptuous. 

W.  H.  SLEEP, 
Superintendent. 
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(From  tJie  Teachers*  Report.) 

I  herewith  present  the  annual  report  of  the  schools  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1880: 

Number  under  instrucllon  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 431 

newly  conimiited  during  the  year 108 

returned  during  tlie  year 10 

Number  under  instruction  during  the  year 549 

Number  left  during  the  year 119 

now  in  atiendance 430 

549 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  eight  received: 

Could  not  write 43 

Commenced  reading  from  Chart 23 

First  Reader 33 

Second  Header 33 

Third  Reader 16 

Fourtli  Reader 4 

108 

Entered  one  of  the  Primary  Departments 88 

Intermediate  Departments 16 

the  Grammar  Department 4 

108 

The  boys  are  divided  into  two  classes,  which  alternately  work 
and  attend  school.  In  each  session  of  the  school  th^re  are  five 
departments.  The  course  of  study  for  each  session  is  the  same,  and 
has  not  been  materially  changed  from  that  which  has  been  pursued 
for  the  past  year. 

There  are  in  each  of  the  departments  three  classes,  and  boys 
who  are  ambitious  and  studious  are  allowed  to  work  faster  than 
their  class,  and  thus  advance  more  rapidly  in  the  school.  This  is 
necessitated  by  the  great  disparity  in  the  age  and  natural  ability 
of  the  boys  who  come  here. 

Classes  are  promoted  from  one  department  to  another  every  six 
months  by  passing  a  written  examination,  prepared  by  the  princi- 
pal. And  in  order  to  insure  thoroughness  and  lead  to  frequent  re- 
views, each  teacher,  except  in  the  lowest  primary,  gives  his  pupils 
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a  written  examination  every  six  weeks  upon  the  ground  gone  over 
in  that  tirae. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  statistical  part  of  this  report,  more  than 
seven-ninths  of  the  boys  entering  the  school  go  into  one  of  the 
primary  departments;  hence  it  may  become  necessary  to  devise 
some  means  to  prevent  the  overcrowding  of  these  rooms. 

In  addition  to  these  departments  there  is  a  school  in  the  Correc- 
tion House,  taught  by  J.  H.  Whitcher,  for  two  hours  each  day.  In 
this  there  are  usually  from  thirty  to  forty  boys,  who,  on  account  of 
bad  conduct,  are  kept  there  for  various  periods  of  time.  They  are 
from  the  various  departments  of  the  school,  and  necessarily  un- 
graded, and  in  this  report  are  classed  with  the  departments  in 
which  they  belong. 

"We  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  bring  all  of  the  departments  up 
to  the  requirements  of  the  course  marked  out,  but  will  undoubt- 
edly be  able  to  attain  it  soon. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

G.  H.  REED, 

Principal, 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  AT  MILWAUKEE. 

SCnOOL   EOOM   STATISTICS. 

Whole  number  in  school  November  1, 1879 70 

Received  during  the  year 77 

Whole  number  taught  during  the  year , 147 

DisDaissed 38 

Remaining  in  school  November  1,  1880 109 

The  pupils  received  were  classified  as  follows: 

Division  I 12 

2 28 

3.. 33 

Too  young  to  be  classified 4 

Total , 77 
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Pupils  dismissed  were  from: 

Division  1 14 

2 9 

3 13 

Too  young  for  classification 3 

Total 38 

Present  classification: 

Division  1 18 

2 64 

3 23 

Total 105 

Number  of  children  in  school 109 

Boys 23 

Girls 86 

Number  of  children  in  Fifth  Reader 19 

Fourth  Reader 24 

Third  Reader 18 

Second  Reader. 24 

First  Reader 14 

Learning  to  read  from  chart 6 

Total 105 

Number  of  children  in  "  A  "  Arithmetic 6 

"  B  "  Arithmetic 17 

"  C  "  Arithmetic 45 

Tables  and  Numeration 37 

Total ....  105 

Number  of  children  in  "  A ''  Geography. 16 

."  B  "  Geography 16 

"  C  »'  Geography 39 

Oral  Geography 34 

Total 105 

Number  of  children  in  oral  Grammar 78 

Studying  Spelling  aside  from  definitions  in  Reading  Lessons 20 

Alphabet  class 7 

United  States  History. 18 

Number  of  school  books. 250 

Number  of  books  in  Library 276 
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SCHOOL    EXERCISES. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  in  writing,  reading,  arith- 
metic, history,  geography,  and  spelling. 

Tuesday  and  Thursday,  in  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy, and  language  lessons. 

Saturday,  in  literary  entertainments,  reading  aloud,  etc. 

The  morning  session  of  two  and  one-half  hours  for  the  smaller 
children,  is  mostly  spent  in  Kindergarten  work.  All  inmates  are 
in  school  from  2:  30  to  5  o'clock  P.  M.,  and  the  First  and  Second 
Departments  have  an  additional  session  from  6: 15  to  7:45  o'clock 
P.M. 

{From  Report  of  School  Committee.) 

Realizing  that  the  efficiency  of  labor  depends  not  only  upon 
natural  ability,  but  also  upon  thorough  training  and  general  intel- 
ligence, we  feel  that  it  should  be  made  possible  for  each  child  to 
receive  a  good  general  education,  so  directed  as  to  invigorate  the 
body,  strengthen  the  mental  powers,  and  elevate  the  moral  facul- 
ties. The  difference  which  education  makes  in  instructions  com- 
prehended, the  quickness  with  which  facts  are  noted,  the  suggest- 
ions for  the  improvement  of  the  work  which  are  made,  the  lessened 
amount  of  superintendence  required,  and  the  saying  of  waste  from 
blunders,  untrustworthiness,  and  misdirected  labor,  are  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  the  School  Committee,  and  considered  by  them  in 
all  of  their  plans  for  the  conduct  of  the  school  proper  of  the  Insti- 
tution. 

The  deportment  of  the  scholars,  and  the  assiduity  with  which 
they  have  applied  themselves  to  their  studies,  are  commendable. 
During  the  erection  of  the  new  building,  the  doors  of  the  old 
school  rooms  were  enlarged,  so  they  can  now  be  virtually  thrown 
into  one  room. 

A  pleasant  feature  in  the  home  instruction  has  been  introduced 
by  the  superintendent,  who  devotes  one  hour  every  Saturday  even- 
ing in  giving  familiar  "  talks "  or  lectures  to  the  older  girls  oa 
household  matters  of  interest. 
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INSTITUTION  FOR  THE   EDUCATION   OF  THE  BLIND, 
ATI  JANES VILLE. 

(From  the  SuperintendenVs  Report.) 

In  any  well-established  school,  the  routine  of  successive  years 
can  vary  but  little.  Any  changes  are  usually  matters  of  growth, 
and  come  about  so  imperceptibly  as  scarcely  to  be  noted  as  changes. 
Our  aim  is  to  develop  every  faculty  of  our  pupils,  and  to  train  their 
powers  so  that  they  may  be  always  ready  for  most  efficient  use. 
That  the  highest  degree  of  success  is  not  attained  in  every  case, 
should  not  cause  surprise,  nor  afford  sufficient  reason  for  discour- 
agement. 

Each  year  brings  new  faces  among  us,  and  each  year  some  leave 
the  school  rooms  and  enter  upon  the  wider  experiences  of  life. 
Some  of  these,  having  completed  a  course  of  study,  take  up  life's 
duties  and  responsibilities  with  intelligent  minds,  well  stored  with 
information,  possessing  habits  of  industry  and  hands  accustomed  to 
useful  occupation.  Others  leave  prematurely,  having  become  eager 
to  assume  life's  burdens  before  they  were  fully  prepared  for  them, 
or,  perhaps,  impatient  of  the  restraints  of  school.  Still  others,  who 
have  made  commendable  efforts  to  improve,  and  who  have  gained 
much  in  knowledge  and  skill  during  their  pupilage,  being  scantily 
endowed  by  nature,  have  yet  fallen  short  of  many  desirable  attain- 
ments. Representatives  of  each  of  these  classes  have  left  school 
during  this  year. 

Misapprehension  as  to  the  degree  of  blindness  which  a  child 
liiust  suffer  in  order  to  be  received  as  a  pupil  in  this  school,  is  so 
frequent  that  it  may  not  be  amiss  again  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  Institution  is  considered  supplementary  to  the  common 
school  system  of  the  State,  and  is  designed  to  provide  means  of 
education  to  all  youth  of  suitable  age  and  capacity,  who  cannot  see 
well  enough  to  study  from  an  ordinary  school  book. 

When  considerable  useful  vision  exists,  it  has  been  thought  nec- 
essary to  require  a  physician's  certificate  as  to  the  amount  of  sight 
and  the  condition  of  the  eyes.  While  the  work  of  the  school  must 
be  planned  chiefly  with  reference  to  the  requirements  of  those  who 
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are  totally  blind,  we  aim,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  adapt  it  to  indi- 
vidual necessities. 

The  total  number  of  names  on  the  roll  for  the  past  year  is  eighty- 
nine  —  forty-eight  girls  and  forty-one  boys, —  of  whom  eleven  have 
entered  since  the  date  of  the  last  report,  and  twelve  have  left 
school  not  expecting  to  return. 

I  regret  to  say  that  there  ffas  been  less  regularity  in  attendance 
than  in  some  previous  years.  Some  pupils  and  their  parents  seem 
to  appreciate  the  importance  of  prompt  and  continuous  presence  at 
school;  while  others  allow  trivial  reasons  to  delay  their  return  to 
school  after  the  summer  vacation,  or  to  call  them  away  during  the 
progress  of  the  term. 

Irregularity  in  attendance  is  a  serious  evil  in  any  school,  but  in 
a  school  for  the  blind,  where  instruction  is  chiefly  oral,  the  at- 
tending evils  are  very  greatly  increased,  and  damage  results  not 
alone  to  the  absent  or  tardy  pupil,  but  also  to  his  classmates,  who 
must  delay  their  progress  while  he  mikes  up  lost  time.  It  would 
be  well  if  parents  could  understand  that  they  cannot  keep  their 
children  at  home  after  the  opening  of  the  term,  or  call  them  away 
for  even  a  few  days  during  the  session,  without  serious  detriment, 
not  only  to  the  interests  of  their  child,  but  to  the  remainder  of  the 
school. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  exceptionally  good  during  the 
year.  While  due  credit  should  be  given  to  the  watchful  care  of 
the  matron,  and  to  the  skill  of  the  attending  physician,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  much  benefit  has  resulted  from  the  increased 
attention  to  open  air  exercise,  which  the  sidewalk  built  a  year  ago 
has  done  much  to  facilitate  and  encourage. 

The  work  of  all  American  schools  for  the  blind  is  conducted  in 
three  departments,  literary,  musical,  and  industrial.  Training  in 
each  of  these  is  necessary  to  give  symmetrical  development,  and  a 
fair  opportunity  for  such  preparation  as  shall  fit  our  pupils  for  use- 
ful and  happy  lives. 

Reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar  must  al- 
ways have  the  largest  share  in  the  school  programme;  but  each 
term  we   have   several  classes  in  higher   branches.     During   last 
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term  classes  were  instructed  in  rhetoric,  United  States  history, 
geometry,  and  chemistry.  This  term  we  have  classes  in  physical 
geography,  English  history,  geology,  and  English  literature. 

In  this  department,  thorough  instruction  and  faithful  study 
have  borne  their  legitimate  fruits. 

Three  vocal  classes,  a  class  in  harmony,  and  the  orchestra  meet 
daily  for  instruction  and  drill.  Forty  pupils  have  received  lessons 
upon  the  piano,  nineteen  upon  the  organ,  eleven  upon  the  violin, 
four  upon  other  instruments,  and  ten  have  received  individual  vocal 
training.  We  have  frequently  had  pupils  with  better  voices  and 
more  natural  musical  ability  than  at  present;  but  rarely,  if  ever, 
has  better  work  been  done,  or  more  manifest  improvement  been 
made,  than  under  the  present  organization  of  the  musical  depart- 
ment. 

Each  pupil  is  expected  to  spend  at  least  one  hour  daily  in  some 
industrial  occupation.  The  younger  ones  continue  to  find  in  bead- 
work  profitable  training  for  muscles  and  the  sense  of  touch.  The 
older  girls  have  done  an  unusual  variety  of  plain  and  fancy  work, 
and  a  number  of  them  have  improved  very  much  in  their  ability  to 
do  useful  service  in  keeping  in  order  and  making  their  own 
clothing. 

For  several  years  past,  the  results  of  the  broom  shop  have  beea 
unsatisfactory,  and  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  blind  broom-makers 
have  been  increasingly  formidable.  At  present,  the  number  of  our 
graduates  who  are  known  to  be  following  this  trade  successfully,  is 
very  small.  Some  persons  who,  during  a  number  of  years,  made  a 
comfortable  living  by  broom- making,  have  found  themselves  unable 
to  compete  with  the  cheap  factory-made  brooms  with  which  most 
of  the  markets  of  the  State  are  now  supplied,  and  have  been 
obliged  to  seek  some  other  occupation.  It  is  encouraging  to  know 
that  such  persons,  as  a  rule,  have  proved  the  value  of  the  educatioa 
they  had  received,  by  their  ability  to  turn  to  some  other  occupatioa 
when  one  resource  had  failed. 

We  have  now  four  looms,  and  have  had,  to  this  date,  enough  cus- 
tom work  brought  in  to  keep  them  all  busy.  An  experienced 
weaver,  Mrs.  Hanson,  is  in  charge,  and  her  pupils  make  rapid  im* 
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provement.  The  work  done  bears  comparison  with  that  of  sighted 
weavers,  and  has  been  our  only  advertisement.  The  success  of 
those  who  have  attempted  to  follow  this  business  at  their  homes, 
gives  great  cause  for  encouragement. 

Cane- seating  furnishes  preparatory  training  of  decided  value, 
and  these  classes  are  now  doing  excellent  work. 

A  good  library  in  ordinary  print  is  one  of  the  most  important 
agents  in  the  successful  education  of  the  blind.  The  supply  of 
books  of  reference  and  text-books  should  be  ample,  and  should 
keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  art  of  teaching  and  the  devel- 
opment of  science.  By  the  arrangement  of  the  school  programme, 
our  pupils  listen  to  general  literature,  read  by  teachers,  at  least  one 
hour  daily.  Books  for  this  purpose  should  be  carefully  selected, 
and  should  include  history,  biography,  travel,  poetry,  some  stand- 
ard tiction,  and  at  least  samples  of  the  works  of  all  leading  literary 
writers.  There  should  be  a  good  supply  of  juvenile  literature,  and 
also  enough  moral  and  religious  books  of  a  non-sectarian  character 
to  provide  for  considerable  reading  upon  the  Sabbath. 

Mrs.  SARAH  F.  C.  LITTLE, 

Superintendent, 


INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB,  AT  DELAVAN. 

(From  the  Trustees^  Report.) 

The  work  of  the  Institution  during  the  past  year  has  been  car- 
ried on  under  many  embarrassments  on  account  of  the  very  imper- 
fect accommodations  which  were  provided  in  great  haste  after  the 
burning  of  the  former  building.  The  inmates  were  subjected  to 
more  than  ordinary  exposure  to  the  weather,  involving  serious  risk 
to  health.  But  the  winter  was  unusually  mild,  and  the  danger 
itself  probably  led  to  special  watchfulness  and  care.  Thus,  in  the 
good  providence  of  God,  the  family  has  been  remarkably  exempt 
from  serious  sickness  or  physical  ailments  of  any  kind. 

Though  the  teachers  have  had  many  and  great  inconveniences  to 
contend  with,  the  work  of  instruction  has  not  been  interrupted  or 
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seriously  impaired.  The  Board  cannot  too  highly  commend  the 
cheerfulness  and  earnest  zeal  with  which  the  officers  and  employes 
of  the  Institution  rallied' to  meet  the  exigency  of  a  great  calamity, 
and  they  are  gratified  with  the  evident  proficiency  and  intellectual 
growth  of  the  pupils  of  all  the  classes.  They  are  happy  also  to 
report  favorably  of  the  conduct  of  the  pupils.  In  circumstances 
which  rendered  the  maintenance  of  discipline  more  than  ordinarily 
difficult,  their  deportment  was  in  an  extraordinary  degree  marked 
by  good  order  and  fidelity  to  duty.  The  pressure  of  necessity, 
felt  by  all,  was  more  effective  than  the  mere  force  of  executive 
authority  to  restrain  evil  impulses,  and  to  prompt  all  to  willing 
subjection  and  self-sacrifice  for  the  common  good.  The  standard 
of  scholarship  has  been  well  sustained,  and  the  way  is  prepared  for 
a  decided  advance,  as  the  classes  come  now  into  new  school  rooms, 
provided  with  better  facilities  than  the  Institution  has  ever  before 
possessed.  The  opening  of  the  school  for  the  current  year  was  de- 
layed two  weeks  that  the  new  school-house  might  be  ready  for 
occupation  by  the  cla£S3s  at  the  outset. 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year  in  June  last,  Prof.  J,  W.  Swiler, 
for  many  years  an  efficient  and  successful  teacher  in  the  Illinois 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
superintendent,  and  has  entered  upon  its  duties  with  energy  and 
devotion.  The  office  of  matron,  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of 
Mrs.  Broadrup,  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Julia 
A.  Taylor,  who  comes  to  the  service  with  the  advantage  of  a  long 
and  successful  experience  in  similar  positions  in  Indiana  and 
Illinois.  A  large  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  has  necessitated 
the  employment  of  an  additional  teacher,  and  Mrs,  Belle  Tallman, 
a  former  teacher  in  our  Institution,  has  been  appointed.  With  these 
exceptions,  the  corps  of  instructors  and  other  officers  is  continued 
the  same  as  last  year.  Dr.  De  Motte,  released  from  duty  here,  has 
been  called  to  the  charge  of  a  similar  institution  in  the  Siate  of 
Kansas,  whither  the  best  wishes  of  this  Board  follow  him. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  action  of  the  last  legislature,  con- 
tracts were  made  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings  according  to  the 
plans  adopted  by  the  legislature,  and  at  a  cost  coming  within  the 
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amount  of  money  designated  and  appropriated.  The  work  has 
been  pushed  on  with  energy  and  rapidity,  hindered  only  by  the 
difficulty,  almost  impossibility,  of  securing  the  full  force  of  mechan- 
ics needed;  since  the  general  revival  of  business  enterprise,  afcer 
years  of  depression,  has  created  a  demand  for  labor  in  building 
quite  beyond  the  supply. 

The  plans  adopted  contemplated  the  erection  of  four  buildings 
in  place  of  the  one  consumed.  On  the  30th  of  September,  two  of 
these,  the  chapel  and  dining  room  and  the  school-house  were  in 
use,  though  not  quite  completed  in  all  parts;  the  dormitory  for 
boys  was  advanced,  so  that  it  will  no  doubt  be  ready  for  occupancy 
in  November;  and  the  main,  central  building,  which  is  to  provide 
offices,  rooms  for  the  Superintendent's  family  and  female  teachers, 
and  a  study  room  and  dormitory  for  girls,  was  in  a  fair  way  to  bo 
fully  completed  soon  after  the  first  of  January  next. 

The  architect  has  kept  an  assistant  from  his  office  constantly  on 
the  ground  to  superintend  the  work,  and  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Board  have  exercised  a  general  oversight  of  the  whole.  The 
Board  believe  the  contractors  have  been  true  and  faithful  to  their 
agreements,  except  as  to  time  of  completion,  so  that  at  a  very 
moderate  expense  these  accommodations  will  be  secured,  adapted 
to  their  purpose,  with  as  much  architectural  beauty,  perhaps,  as  the 
case  demands.  While  rejoicing  in  facilities  for  carrying  on  the 
work  of  the  Institution,  thus  restored  and  improved,  the  Board  have 
felt  sincere  and  deep  regret  that  the  appropriation  was  not  made 
sufficient  to  provide  for  some  substantial  qualities  now  wanting  ia 
the  buildings,  especially  such  as  might  guard  more  effectually 
against  the  danger  from  fire. 

The  special  appropriations  of  the  last  legislature  were  limited  to 
$G5,000  for  buildings,  and  $5,000  for  new  boilers  and  furniture. 
The  lowest  bid  for  erecting  the  buildings  came  only  just  within  the 
sum  named,  leaving  a  sum  insufficient  to  pay  architect's  fees,  noth- 
ing for  changes  and  repairs  in  the  old  laundry  building  to  adjust  it 
to  the  new  dining  room  and  chapel,  nothing  for  cleaning  and  grad- 
ing the  grounds,  putting  in  sewers  and  new  cisterns,  nothing  for 
carrying  steam  from  the  boilers  to  the  buildings,  nor  for  making 
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necessary  plank  walks.  In  setting  the  boilers,  it  was  also  found 
necessary  to  make  excavation,  to  strengthen  the  foundation  of  ex- 
isting walls  and  to  build  a  portion  of  wall  anew;  also  to  provide 
steam  traps  for  bringing  condensed  steam  back  to  the  boilers,  and 
to  put  on  non-conducting  covering  to  the  system  of  steam  pipes  in 
the  boiler  room.  These  unanticipated  expenses  more  than  exhausted 
the  amount  appropriated  for  boilers  and  furniture,  leaving  the  fur- 
nishing of  the  new  buildings  wholly  unprovided  for.  Yet  the 
adjustments  named  must  be  made  while  the  work  of  building  was 
going  on,  and  new  furniture  will  be  required  before  further  appro- 
priations from  the  legislature  can  be  obtained.  To  meet  this  exi- 
gency, the  Board,  in  conformity  with  the  statute,  called  on  your 
Excellency,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attorney  General  to  con- 
sider the  case,  and  received  your  approval  for  incurring  expenses 
to  the  amount  of  $7,000  beyond  the  appropriations  made.  Tha 
certificate  of  approval  accompanies  this  report. 

The  Board  commend  to  your  attention  and  consideration  the  ac- 
companying report  of  the  Superintendent.  The  changes  recently 
introduced  in  the  grading  and  arrangements  for  the  instruction  of 
the  classes  are  in  the  line  of  progress,  and  conformed  to  the  meth- 
ods best  approved  in  our  modern  systems  of  public  education.  The 
two  teachers  of  articulation  are  meeting  with  a  measure  of  success 
in  their  efforts,  fully  equal,  it  is  believed,  to  that  achieved  in  any 
institution  in  our  land  where  that  method  of  instruction  is  made 
exclusive. 

The  Board  regard  the  corps  of  instructors,  as  now  constituted, 
with  great  satisfaction.  It  embraces  men  and  women  of  good 
capacity,  high  character,  noble  aims,  and  sincere  devotion  to  the 
best  welfare  of  those  placed  under  their  charge,  to  whose  care  par- 
ents and  friends  may,  with  all  confidence,  commit  the  children 
and  youth  of  our  State,  whose  physical  infirmity  precludes  them 
from  other  schools  and  institutions  of  education.  This  institution 
should  be  regarded  not  as  a  charity,  an  asylum,  a  house  of  refuge, 
but  rather  as  an  important  branch  of  that  system  of  public  educa- 
tion, through  which  the  State  seeks  to  make  of  its  entire  people 
intelligent,  industrious,  virtuous,  and  patriotic  citizens.     As  such 
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it  is  again  heartily  commended  to  the  fostering  care  of  our  legis- 
lature and  executive  officers,  and  to  the  beneficent  good  will  of  all 
who,  in  the  spirit  of  true  patriotism  and  broad  philanthropy,  would 
promote  the  stability  of  the  commonwealth  and  the  highest  well- 
being  of  their  fellow-men. 

A.  L.  CHAPIN, 

President, 
(From  tlie  SuperintendenVa  Heport,) 

Fifty- eight  pupils  are  in  the  primary  department,  at  the  comple- 
tion of  which  they  are  able  to  write  and  read  simple  sentences, 
using  verbs,  nouns,  adjectives,  and  adverbs  to  a  limited  extent,  and 
also  have  some  knowledge  of  addition.  Fifty-three  are  connected 
with  the  intermediate  department,  which  gives  them  instruction  in 
composition,  introduces  them  to  history  and  geography,  and  carries 
them  through  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic.  Forty-six  are 
in  the  academic  classes,  in  which  they  are  taught  the  ordinary 
branches  of  a  common  school  education,  with  some  of  the  studies 
that  pertain  to  high  schools  and  academies.  Fifty-five  pupils  are 
in  the  articulation  classes. 

Upon  application,  all  deaf  persons  of  lawful  age,  not  imbecile  or 
idiotic,  have  been  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  school.  Efforts 
are  being  made  to  secure  the  attendance  of  other  children  still  kept 
at  home. 

The  new  school-house,  now  in  daily  use,  is  a  substantial  two- 
story  brick  building,  122  by  ^Q  feet,  surmounting  a  basement  of 
heavy  stone.  Two  principal  entrances  are  connected  by  separate 
walks  with  the  buildings  used  by  boys  and  girls.  The  school-house 
is  heated  by  steam,  and  supplied  with  water.  There  are  eight 
rooms  on  each  floor,  twelve  of  them  in  use;  the  others  will  be  occu- 
pied during  the  current  year.  These  rooms  are  pleasant,  light,  and 
airy,  so  constructed  that  direct  sunshine  may  be  admitted  to  each 
during  some  portion  of  the  day.  Increased  attendance  has  made 
the  employment  of  an  additional  teacher  necessary.  Mrs.  C.  B. 
Tallman,  formerly  a  teacher  here,  has  re- enlisted  in  the  work,  and 
now  has  in  charge  the  B  class  of  new  pupils.  The  A  class  of  new 
pupils,  under  Miss  Mary  Hunter's  training,  is  making  rapid  prog- 
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ress  ia  reading,  writing,  and  spelling.  Effective  work  is  done  ia 
the  primary  and  intermediate  classes.  The  attendance  this  term  is 
30  per  cent,  advance  on  last  term,  so  that  the  beginning  classes  are 
larger  than  usual.  The  order  of  recitations  in  these  classes  remains 
unchanged. 

In  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  where  the  pupils  are  wholly 
dependent  upon  their  instructors  for  what  they  learn,  having  little 
communication  with,  and  no  intelligent  means  of  instruction  from, 
other  persons,  it  is  thought  best  to  provide  for  advanced  classes  the 
means  of  a  more  complete  development  by  bringing  them  under 
the  direct  personal  influence  of  the  thoughts  and  methods  of  differ- 
ent teachers.  Accordingly  recitations  of  the  advanced  classes  have 
been  arranged,  with  hourly  changes  from  room  to  room,  giving  each 
teacher  a  special  department  of  the  work  and  commensurate  re- 
sponsibility. Prof.  Cochrane  has  classes  in  language  and  composi- 
tion; Prof.  Schilling, in  arithmetic;  and  Prof.  Fuller,  in  geography, 
history,  and  natural  science. 

ARTICULATION. 

special  attention  is  given  to  articulation  and  lip-reading.  Two 
teachers  of  experience,  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  work,  devote 
all  their  time  to  this  department. 

Ten  of  the  new  pupils  recite  to  Miss  EJdy  in  articulation,  and 
are  already  making  marked  improvement. 

As  soon  as  pupils  are  found  to  be  susceptible  of  vocal  culture, 
they  are  placed  in  some  one  of  these  speaking  classes.  It  is  not 
expedient  to  give  all  deaf  children  vocal  training.  Some  are  un- 
able and  others  unwilling  to  learn;  however,  since  55  pupils  in  a 
school  of  156  are  in  speaking  classes,  the  importance  of  this  de- 
partment is  evident,  and  its  perpetuity  secured.  Daily  experi- 
ments, carefully  and  persistently  made  with  the  Audiphone,  during 
a  period  of  several  months,  indicate  that  but  few  of  the  pupils  use 
it  with  advantage.  It  is  of  service  to  a  limited  number  of  the  semi- 
deaf;  but  its  utility  as  an  instrument  of  instruction  has  not  yet 
been  proven. 
•    The  need  of  special  instruction  in  writing  and  drawing  is  felt, 
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and  as  soon  as  the  arrangement  and  equipment  of  buildings  is  com- 
pleted, a  teacher  will  be  employed  to  develop  this  important  de- 
partment. The  foundations  of  good  penmanship  must  be  early  laid, 
and  drawing  is  the  only  accomplishment  the  deaf  and  dumb  can 
«,cquire.  Its  importance  as  a  useful  art  is  daily  increasing,  and  its 
practical  value  in  designing,  painting,  and  wood-carving  is  more 
generally  recognized  than  ever  before. 

JOHN  W.  SWILER, 

Super  intend  entm 
16  — St.  Sup. 
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EXAMII^ATIOE" 


OF 


TEACHERS  FOR  STATE  CERTIFICATES. 

Held  at  Madison,  August  10-13,  1880. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1.  How  were  the  various  English  charter  and  proprietary  rights 

severally  extinguished  ? 

2.  Describe  and  draw  plan  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

3.  State  what  seem  Providential  interpositions  in  favor  of  Ameri- 

cans during  the  Revolution,  and  why  so  regarded? 

4.  Write  of  the  "  Virginia  and  Kentucky  Resolutions." 

5.  What  public  acts  of  Gen.  Jackson  were  of  debatable  propriety^ 

and  why? 

6.  State  the  various  acts  of  the  general  government  promotive  of 

education;  and  those  in  the  interest  of  the  laboring  poor. 

7.  Enumerate  and  locate  the  several  battles  in  which  Gen.  Grant 

commanded,  stating  opposing  commanders  and  particulars. 

8.  What  were  the  terms  of  Gen.  Johnston's  capitulation  to  Gen. 

Sherman  in  North  Carolina,  and   why  so  obnoxious  to  the 
authorities? 

9.  In  what  were  the  ratifications  of  the  last  three  amendments  to 

the  United  States  Constitution  peculiar;  and  how  do  some 
consequently  regard  them,  and  why? 
10.  Sketch  life  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  or  of  Aaron  Burr. 
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ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Write  in  decimal  notation,  five  thousand  three  hundred  seventy- 

five  hundredths. 

2.  Find  the  quotient  of  4,334  by  122,  on  the  supposition  that  both 

dividend  and  divisior  are  vrritten  on  the  scale  eight, 

3.  Find  what  part  2  A.  16^  R.  are  of  16  A.  12f  R. 

4.  Reduce  ^  to  thirds. 

5.  Write  the  principles  that  underly  the  reduction  of  fractions. 

6.  Find  .01^  per  cent,  of  48,240. 

7.  A  cistern  6  ft.  by  8  ft.  contains  80  bbls.;  vrhat  is  its  depth? 

8.  What  sum  of  money  at  8  per  cent.,  simple  interest,  amounts 

to  $355.20,  in  2  yr.  3  mo.  18  da.? 

9.  An  agent  receives  a  remittance  with  which  to  purchase  flour 

after  deducting  his  commission,  \\  per  cent,  for  purchasing; 
his  commission  is  $45,  what  is  the  cost  of  the  flour? 
10.  If  ^  of  a  lot  of  goods  be  destroyed,  at  what  per  cent,  above 
cost  must  the  remainder  be  sold  that  a  gain  of  20  per  cent* 
on  the  cost  of  the  whole  may  be  realized? 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  are  the  principal  agencies  now  at  work  in   producing 

changes  upon  the  earth's  crust? 

2.  Explain  the  formation  of  coral  reefs. 

3.  What  conditions  determine  the  climate  of  any  country? 

4.  Describe  the  Mississippi  system  of  drainage. 

5.  Describe  the  mountain  system  of  North  America. 

6.  What  is  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Pacific  Ocean?     Of  the 

the  Atlantic  Ocean? 

7.  Bound  Lake  Michigan.     Lake  Huron. 

8.  What  are  the  trade  winds,  and  how  are  they  caused? 

9.  What  are  tidal  waves?     Upon  what  does  their  height  depend? 

10.  Explain  the  formation  of  springs. 

11.  Explain  the  formation  of  dew. 
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CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

1.  How  was  the  United  States  Constitution  ratified,  and  why  in 

that  peculiar  manner? 

2.  What  says  the  United  States  Constitution  respecting  war,  mili- 

tary and  related  topics? 

3.  By  what  provision  does  a  nickel   coin  circulate  for  five  cents, 

while  it  does  not  contain  two  cents  worth  of  metal? 

4.  If  our  State  so  appreciated  a  President  as  to  vote  him  a  thou- 

sand dollars,  could  he  accept  it;  and  why? 

5.  A  census  having  been   taken,  what  must  now  be  done;  and 

when,  how,  and  why? 

6.  Give  a  synopsis  of  the  XIV  amendment. 

7.  Female  suffrage  being  now  proposed  in  Wisconsin,  what  yet 

remains  to  determine  whether  it  be  granted? 

■  8.  Which  State  courts  do,  and  which  do  not,  have  jury  trial;   and 

why? 
9.  Give  a  synopsis  of  what  the  State  shall  print  and  publish. 

10.  Distinguish  repablic  from  democracy;  sovereignty  from  juris- 
diction; quorum  from  majority;  law  from  equity;  present- 
ment from  indictment. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Classify  foodstuffs.     Where  and  by  what  agencies  is  each  kind 

digested? 

2.  Explain  the  sounds  of  the  heart;  the  mechanism  of  the  valves. 

3.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  pulse?     Why  is  there  none  in  the 

capillaries?    In  the  veins? 

4.  Explain  the  action  of  any  inhibitory  nerve. 

5.  What  is  blood?     Tell  all  that  you  can  of  its  coagulation. 

6.  What  are  the  respiratory  changes  in  lungs,  blood,  and  tissues? 

7.  How  is  the  hepatic  glycogen  formed?    For  what  is  it  used? 

8.  What  is  the  action  of  the  spinal  cord  as  a  conductor?    As  a 

center? 
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9.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  cerebrum?    Of  the  cerebellum? 

10.  What  is  the  source  of  the  energy  of  the  body? 

11.  Describe  the  ear,  and  explain  its  action. 

12.  What  is  the  muscular  sense? 


ALGEBRA. 

1.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  known  and  unknown^  positive  and 

negative, 

2.  Distinguish  between  |-a  and  a*' 


3.  What  IS  the  value  of  the  reciprocal  of  ,  when  £c=16? 


X 

1 


4.  Change to  an  equivalent,  which  involves  neither  frac- 

tional  nor  negative  exponents. 

5.  Kesolve    ^j_^  5    into  two  binomial  factors,  and   write' the  gen- 

eral formula  which  applies. 


^.  ./x^+l6 

6.  Given   2a;— r   — r — =10,  to  find  ohe  value  of  x. 

7.  State  the  axioms  which  underly  the  transformation  of  equations. 

c  j/  a  ^  ^ 

B.  Change       1  "  to  an  equivalent  having  a  rational  denominator. 

x'^ 

9.  Given  i      2  ,     o~      r  ,  to  find  x  and  z. 
j  x^  +z^  =c  (  ' 

3  1 

10.  Given  x^=[  {c  +  d)^  ]^,  to  find  x. 
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READING; 

1.  What  contributes  most  to  pleasant,  effective  reading,  and  how 

attained? 

2.  State  the  office  of  punctuation  in  composition,  and  the  relation 

of  pauses  thereto. 
8.  Write  about  inflection. 

4.  Write  about  monotone, 

5.  Write  about  posture  of  reader. 

6.  To  what  extent  should  the  memory  of  pupils  be  exercised  on 

the  lessons  of  the  usual  school  readers,  and  why? 

7.  By  some  tabular  outline  indicate  what  is  embraced  in  expres- 

sion. 
Oral  reading  of  selected  articles. 


GRAMMAR  AND  ANALYSIS. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  parts  of  speech?     Illustrate. 

2.  Copy  the  following,  underline  and  classify  the  pronouns:     He 

gave  me  this,  on  the  condition  that  I  should  remain? 
8.  What  do  you  understand  by  grammatical  property^  govern- 
ment^ agreement? 

4.  How  do  you  determine  the  case  of  a  noun? 

5.  Write  the  principal  parts  of  the  following:     dive,  drink,  lay, 

fall,  sit. 

6.  Make  a  list  of  the  auxiliary  verbs  and  illustrate  the  use  of  each. 

7.  Write  a  synopsis  of  the  word  run  in  the  progressive  form,  third 

person,  singular  number. 

8.  Write  a  sentence  containing  the  word  what  used  as  a  relative. 

9.  Parse  the  italicised  words  in  the  following:     The  youth  who 

has  acquired  a  habit  of  reading  instructive  hooJcs^  has  a 
pleasing  occupation  for  his  leisure  hours. 
10.  Write  sentences  illustrating  the  different  constructions  of  the 
infinitive. 
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11.  Give  a  complete  classification  of  sentences  and  elements  of 

sentences  according  to  your  system  of  analysis. 

12.  Analyze  the  following: 

"  I  see  before  me  the  gladiator  lie ; 

He  leans  upon  his  haad  —  his  manly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony, 

And  his  drooped  head  sinks  gradually  low, 
And  through  his  side  the  last  drops,  ebbing  slow 

From  the  red  gash  fall  heavy,  one  by  one, 
Like  the  first  of  a  thunder  shower." 


PENMANSHIP. 

1.    Can  every  (sound)  person  become  a  good^  systematic  writer, 

habitually;  and  why? 
^.  Give  a  series  of  figures  or  diagrams,  as  movement  exercises 

preliminary  to  writing;  and  state  value  of  each. 

3.  State  a  series  of  signals  wherewith  to  open  and  to  close  writ- 

ing exercies. 

4.  Is  one  uniform  position  desirable  in  an  entire  school,  and  why? 
o.  Should  the  teacher  set  copies,  and  why? 

6.  State  horizontal  spacing  to  observe  between  letters,  words,  and 

sentences. 

7.  Make  letters,  each  illustrating  a  different  shading,  stating  what. 

8.  Make,  and  state  proportions  of  each  capital  principle. 

9.  By  using  numbers  to  designate  principles,  analyze   Teaching. 
10.  As   specimen   of  best  copy-hand,  write, —  Penmanship   is   the 

product  of  trained  eye  and  trained  muscles. 


GEOMETRY. 

1.  What  is  the  subject-matter  of  pure  geometry? 

2.  To  what  practical  purposes  is  geometry  applied? 

3.  Define  and  illustrate  the  different  kinds  of  triangles. 

4.  Name  and  illustrate  the  different  kinds  of  quadrilaterals. 
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5.  Define  and  give  an  exampleof  an  axiom,  a  postulate,  and  a 

problem. 

6.  Demonstrate,  "  that  the  sum  of  the  interior  angles  of  a  triangle 

is  equal  to  two  right  angles." 

7.  On  a  given  line,  as  one  side,  construct  an  obtuse-angled  trian- 

gle, having  a  given  area,  and  demonstrate  the  correctness  of 
your  construction. 

8.  State  and  demonstrate  a  theorem,  involving  the  parallelism  of 

planes. 

9.  Demonstrate  "  that  an  angle  at  the  circumference  is  measured 

by  one-half  the  subtended  arc." 
10.  Give  your   method   of   bisecting   an   angle,   and   outline  the 
demonstration  of  its  correctness. 


NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

1.  Name  the  universal  properties  of  matter. 

2.  Define  and  give  examples  of  adhesion^  cohesion, 

3.  How  far  will  a  stone  fall  in  seven  seconds? 

4.  At  the  equator,  what  must  be  the  length  of  a  pendulum  that 

vibrates  once  in  five  minutes? 

5.  State  the  general  law  of  the  lever,  and  show  its  application  by 

an  example  of  each  class. 

6.  If  the  air  supported  a  column  of  water  50  feet  in  hight,  what 

would  be  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  per  square  inch? 

7.  Give  reasons  in  support  of  the  Dynamic  Theory  of  heat. 

8.  Explain  the  ways  in  which  heat  is  diffused. 

9.  Give  the  philosophy  of  the  bent  appearance  of  a  straight  stick 

partially  submerged  in  water. 
10.  Explain  the  construction  of  the  microscope. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  By  tabular  outline,  indicate  the  items  included  in  Orthography- 

2.  Classify  a  number  of  suffixes  by  the  part  of  speech  represented^ 

and  state  to  what  part  of  speech  each  affixes. 
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3.  What  of  punctuation  is  necessary  in   Orthography,  and  for 

what  purposes? 

4.  Make  list  of  compound  words  whose  spelling  is  not  like  the 

original  component  words,  and  account  for  each  deviation. 

5.  Give  a  list  of  pure  foreign  words  and  phrases  which  our  lan- 

guage has  adopted,  and  state  meaning  of  each. 

6.  From  either  root,  mit  (mis),  or  finis,  form  a  list  of  derivatives. 

7.  Draught  a  letter  to  a  book  house,  ordering  six  text-books  of 

unlike  kinds  and  prices. 

8.  9,  and  10.  Spell  and  otherwise  dispose  of  a  list  of  words  dictated. 


ORTHOEPY. 

1.  Classify  the  occasioiial  vowels  as  long  and  shorty  by  cognate 

or  correlative  pairs. 

2.  If  all  vowels  originate  in  the  larynx,  why  are  they  not  alike  in 

sound?     What  are  their  diiferences,  and  how  produced? 

3.  For  which  distinct  sounds,  recognized  by  Webster,  has  he  no 

distinguishing  representative  characters;  and  why? 

4.  Which  consonants  are  nearest  related  to  vowels,  and  which 

vowels  nearest  related  to  consonants;  and  why  this  relation? 

5.  Which  class  of  consonants  form  syllables  in  which  there  is  said 

to  be  no  vowel  sound?     Explain. 

6.  Write  of  the  sounds  of  d^  ^,  ^,  and  it. 

7.  By  some  tabular  outline,  state  the  anatomical  organs  employed 

in  pronunciation,  and  function  of  each. 

8.  9,  and  10.  Mark  sounds  of  letters,  and  state  rules  of  pronuncia- 

tion therefor,  as  dictated. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

1.  Into  what  periods  is  the  history  of  our  language  clearly  sep- 

arated. 

2.  Why  should  the  writings  of  Chaucer  be  assigned  a  prominent 

place  in  English  Literature? 
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3.  State  the  character  of  Spenser's  writings. 

4.  Classify  Shakespeare's  plays  and  mention  an  example  of  each 

class. 

5.  Mention  the  principal  prose  writers  of  the  Elizabethan  Age, 

and  state  the  character  of  their  writings. 

6.  Give  an  analysis  of  one  of  Milton's  works. 

7.  What  is  the  character  of  the  writings  of  Pope,  Addison,  and 

Swift? 

8.  In  what  century  was  novel  writing  introduced,  and  who  were 

among  the  early  novelists? 

9.  Compare  the  writings  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray. 

10.  Give  the  names  and  the  chief  works  of  three  historians  of  the 
I  eighteenth  century. 


MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

1.  What  are  the  differences  between  physiology  and  mental  phil- 

osophy ? 

2.  What  is  a  visual  sensation?    A  visual  perception?    A   visual 

judgment? 

3.  Explain  the  l^heory  of  association? 

4.  How  would  you  explain  the  origin  of  ideas? 

5.  How  do  emotions  and  sensations  differ? 

6.  What  is  unconscious  cerebration? 

7.  What  are  the  important  differences  between  the  two  leading 

schools  of  philosophy? 

8.  Define  cause;  hypothesis;  theory. 


GENERAL  HISTORY. 

1.  Into  what  epochs  is  history  usually  divided,  and  why? 

2.  Write  of  the  most  decisive  battle  of  each  epoch,  stating  why 

each  is  so  estimated. 

3.  Write  of  Xenophon  and  his  ten  thousand. 
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4.  Write    of  the  origin  and   status   of  Roman    Pontifical   juris- 

diction. 

5.  Write  of  the  wars  between  England  and  France  in  the  four- 

teenth century. 

6.  Write  of  the  common  people  of  Europe  of  400  to  800  years 

ago. 

7.  Write  about  the  Tulip  Mania,  or  of  the  Mississippi  Scheme,  or 

of  the  South  Sea  Bubble. 

8.  Write  of  the  Covenanters. 

9.  Which  of  Napoleon's  marshals  long  survived  as  king;  and  how 

did  he  attain  and  retain  such  rank? 
10.  Write  of  Louis  Kossuth. 


GEOLOGY. 

1.  What  explanation  does  the  evolution  theory  offer  of  the  origin 

of  the  earth? 

2.  What  are  the  divisions  of  the  age  of  reptiles? 

3.  Describe  the  Devonian  Age. 

4.  What  was  the  plant  life  of  the  Triassic  and  Jurassic  Ages? 

5.  What  minerals  enter  most  largely  into  the  composition  of  rocks? 

6.  What  is  the  distribution  of  glacial  drift  in  North  America? 

7.  Give  a  method  of  measuring  the  rate  of  subaerial  denudation? 

8.  How  was  coal  formed?      \ 

9.  Describe  the  Stone  Age.     The  Bronze  Age. 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

1.  What  are  the  objections  to  the  greenback  currency? 

2.  What  is  rent? 

3.  What  effect  would  a  great  increase  of  the  population  have 

upon  the  vrages  of  the  people  of  America? 
What  is  the  effect  if  two  currencies  of  unequal  value  are  put 
into  circulation  in  the  same  country? 
5.  What  is  the  effect  of  usury  laws? 
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6.  What  is  wealth? 

7.  Can  there  be  a  general  rise  in  values? 

8.  Can  there  be  a  general  rise  in  prices? 

9.  Why,  as  a  rule,  do  women  get  lower  wages  than  men  for  the 

same  work? 
10.  What  are  the  disadvantages  of  the  division  of  labor? 


BOTANY. 

1.  Into  what  series  are  plants  divided?    Into  what  classes? 

2.  How  is  the  germinating  plantlet  nourished? 

3.  What  are  buds?    When  and  where  do  they  appear? 

4.  What  is  the  structure  and  action  of  the  roots?     How  does 

their  mode  of  growth  differ  from  that  of  the  stem  ? 

5.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  leaves?    Name  five  variations 

and  adaptations  in  their  forms. 

6.  What  is  a  bulb?    How  does  it  grow? 

7.  What  is  the  flower?     Name  its  parts  and  explain  their  func- 

tions. 

8.  What  is  cross-fertilization? 

9.  What  is  the  fruit?     Define  simple  and  multiple  fruits. 

10.  What  is  a  cell?    How  are  vegetable  cells  put  together?    Iif 

what  way  does  s^p  pass  from  one  to  another?     Why  does  it 
ascend  to  the  leaves? 

11.  In  what  way  does  the   vegetable  world  prepare  food  for  the 

animal  world? 

12.  What  is  the  source  of  vegetable  energy? 


THEORY  OF  TEACHING. 

1.  What  branches  of  study  do  you  consider  of  greatest  value  in 

elementary  instruction? 

2.  Mention  the  characteristics  of  a  successful  school? 

3.  Mention  the  principal  causes  of  disorder  in  schools? 
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4.  What  authority  has  the  teacher  in  matters  of  organization  and 
discipline?     From  whom  is  the  authority  obtained? 

o.  What  means  do  you  employ  to  secure  a  full,  prompt,  and  regu- 
lar attendance? 

6.  At  what  minimum  age  do  you  judge,  pupils  might  profitably 

enter  your  school? 

7.  State  briefly  your  method  of  dealing  with  pupils  at  the  begin- 

ning of  their  school  experience? 
.  8.  In  what  ways  would  you  assist  pupils  in  their  school  work? 

9.  Name  the  educational  works  that  you  have  read. 
10.  State  your  theory  in  regard  to  compositions,  declamations,  and 

school  exhibitions. 
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STATISTICAL  TABLES. 


The  following  apportionment  was  made  in  June  last,  on  the  re- 
turns reported  for  the  school  year  ending  August  31,  1879.  The 
rate  was  forty  cents  per  scholar. 

The  amount  received  by  the  independent  cities  is  included. 

Table  No.  I. 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  SCHOOL  FUND  INCOME  IN  1880. 


Counties. 


Number  of 
Children. 


Apportion- 
ment. 


Adams 

Ashland 

Barron 

Bayfield 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Burnett 

Calumet 

Chippewa  . . . . 

Clark 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Dane 

Dodge 

Door 

Douglas ...... 

Dunn 

Eau  Claire  . . » 
Fond  du  Lac  , 

Grant  

Green 

Green  Lake... 
Iowa. 


Jackson. ... 
Jefferson  .. 

Juneau  

Kenosha. . . . 
Kewaunee.. 
La  Crosse  . 
La  Fayette 
Lincoln  ... 
Manitowoc 
Marathon . . . 
Marinette  .. 


2,588 

307 

1,862 

271 

12,753 
6,001 
677 
6,216 
4,501 
3,132 

10,996 
6,237 

20,150 

18,388 

3,893 

250 

5.862 

5,540 

19,398 

15.016 
8,366 
5.399 
9,508 
4,575 

13,158 
5,781 
5,179 
6,625 
8,937 
8,477 
468 

16,320 
5,160 
2,087 


$1,035  20 

122  80 

744  80 

108  40 

5,101  20 

2,400  40 

270  80 

2,544  00 

1,800  40 

1,252  80 

4,398  40 

2,494  80 

8,060  00 

7,355  20 

1,5S7  20 

100  00 

2,344  80 

2,216  00 

7,759  20 

6,006  40 

3,346  40 

2,159  60 

3,803  20 

1,830  00 

5,263  20 

2,312  40 

2,071  60 

2,650  00 

3,574  80 

3,390  80 

187  20 

6,528  CO 

2,064  00 

834  80 
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Apportionment  of  School  Fund  Income  in  1881  —  Continued. 


Counties. 


Marquette . . . 
Milwaukee  .. 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Outagamie  . . 
Ozaukee  .. .. 

Pepin 

Pierce  

Polk 

Portage 

Price 

Racine 

Richland.... 

Rock 

St.  Croix.... 

Sauk 

Shawano... . 
Sheboygan  . . 

Taylor 

Trempealeau, 

Vernon 

Walworth  . .. 
Washington  . 
Waukesha. . . 
Waupaca. . .. 
Waushara . . . 
Winnebago., 
Wood 

Totals. . . 


Number  of 
children. 


3,748 

45,304 

8,119 

2,  ^n^ 

10,728 
6,660 
2,314 
6,517 
3,216 
6,216 
91 

11,036 
7,019 

13,308 
6,089 

10,247 
3,045 

13,973 
516 
6,471 
9,006 
9,190 
9,499 

10,609 
7,774 
4,921 

15,051 
2,340 


479, 741 


Apportion- 
ment. 


$1,499  20 
18,121  60 
3,247  60 
1,062  40 
4,291  20 
2,604  00 
925  60 
2,606  80 
1,286  40 
2,486  40 


4,414  40 
2,807  60 
5,323  20 
2,435  60 
4,098  80 
1,218  00 
5,589  20 

206  40 
2,588  40 
3, 602  40 
3,676  00 
3,799  60 
4, 243  60 
8,109  60 
1,968  40 
6, 020  40 

936  00 


$191,917  60 
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Black  River  Falls 
Fort  Atkinson  . , . 

Mauston 

Salem 

Kewaunee   

West  Salem  ..... 

Darlington 

Manitowoc 

Wausau 

Marinette 

Montello 

Hale's  Corners  . . 

Wauwatosa 

Sparta 

Oconto 

Appleton 

Cedarburgh  ..... 

Pepin   

Osceola  Mills 

Plover 

Maiden  Rock. .. . 
Rochester 


By  Whom  Conducted. 


A.  J.  Hutton 

A.  A.  Miller  and  J.  M.  Rait 

J.  B.  Thayer 

Robert  Graham 

J.  B.Thayer 

T.  B.  Pray  and  Miss  A.  Hosford. 

J.  B.  Thayer 

J.  B.Thayer 

A.  J.  Hutton 

Albert  Salisbury 

Albert  Salisbury 

A.  J.  Hutton 


A.  J.  Hutton 

A.  J  Hutton 

J.  Q.  Emery 

Robert  Graham 

A.  R.  Sprague  and  G.  T.  Foster  . 

J.  B.  Thayer 

Robert  Graham 

A.  J.  Hutton 

George  Beck 

Albert  Salisbury 

Al bert  Salisbury 

D.  McGregor  and  Miss  A.  White 

J.  B.Thayer 

Albert  Salisbury 

A.  J.  Hutton 

Albert  Salisbury 

Robert  Graham 

Hosea  Barns  and  Miss  Hosford  . 
Hosea  Barns  and  C.  A.  Burlew. . 
J.  Q.  Emery  and  C.  F.  Viebahn  . 

Robert  Graham 

Ed.  McLoughlin 

C.  A.  Burlew  and  J.  H.  Gould. . . 


Albert  Salisbury 

J.  Q.  Emery 

A.  J.  Hutton 

L.  D.  Harvey 

B.  R.  Grogan 

Ed.  McLoughlin 

B.  M.  Reynolds  and  J.  H.  Gould 
W.  D.  Parker  and  Miss  M.  Kelly. 

Albert  Salisbury 

Jas.  T.  Luon 

Albert  Salisbury  and  E.  R.  Smith 


When 
Held. 


Sept.  27 
Aug.  16 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  20 
April  5 
Aug.  28 
April  12 
Sept.  26 
Mar.  22 
Oct.  11 
Oct.  18 
Sept.   13 

Oct.  18 
Oct.  11 
Sept.  20 
Oct.  4 
Aug.  80 
Oct.  11 
Mar.  22 
Aug.  2 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  23 
Sept.  20 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  80 
Mar.  29 
Aug.  16 
Sept.  6 
Oct.  11 
Sept.  6 
Aug.  23 
July  26 
Sept.  6 
Aug.  80 
Sept.     6 

Oct.  4 

Sept.  6 

Mar.  29 

Aug.  9 

Sept.  6 

Aug.  16 

Aug.  16 

Aug.  9 

Mar.  15 

Sept.  13 

Aug.  9 
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Table  Ko.  XII— TEA.CHERS'  HSfSTITUTES  —  Continued. 


Counties. 

Where  Held. 

Richland  . . 

Richland  Center  . 

Richland  ... 

Richland  Center  . 

Rock,— 

1st  dist . . . 

Evansville 

2d  dist 

Milton 

Sauk 

Prairie  du  Sac . . . 

Shawano  . . . 

Shawano 

Sheboygan.. 

Sheboygan  Falls. 

St.  Croix  . . . 

Hammond 

Trempealeau 

Blair 

Vernon  .... 

Viroqua  

Walworth  . . 

Elkhorn 

Washington 

West  Bend 

Waukesha.. 

Waukesha 

Waupaca. . . 

Waupaca 

Waushara  . 

Pine  River 

Winnebago. 
Winnebago 
Wood 

Omro  ......;..... 

Neenah 

Centralia  

By  Whom  Conducted. 


A.  J.  Hutlon 

W.  S.  Johnson 

Albert  Salisbury 

J.  Q.  Emery 

Chas.  H.  Nye 

Alex.  P.  North 

L.  D.  Harvey 

J.  B.  Thayer 

J.  B.  Thayer 

A.  J.  Huttou 

J.  Q.  Emery 

A.  R.  Sprague  and  G.  T.  Foster 
George  Beck  and  J.  M.  Rait. . . 

A.  A.Miller,. 

Robert  Graham , 

Robert  Graham 

Robert  Graham 

J.  Q.  Emery 


When 

Held. 

April 

12 

Aug. 

16 

April 

5 

A-ug. 

28 

Aug;. 

10 

Sept, 

6 

Aug. 

23 

Mar. 

22 

Aug. 

16 

Aug. 

bO 

Aug. 

9 

Aug. 

16 

Aug. 

80 

Aug. 

80 

April 

5 

Aug. 

28 

Aug. 

30 

Oct. 

4 
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Statement  showing  the  counties,  towns,  and  districts,  which  have  been,  svpplied 
with  dictionaries  during  the  year  ending  December  10,  1880. 


Counties. 

Towns. 

.    03 

QQ 

Adams 

Big  Plats 

3 

2 
1 
11 
1 
3 
2 
1 

1 

Barron 

Clinton 

1 

Dallas,  and  Sheridan,  Dunn  county 
Shetek 



1 
1 

Brown 

Depere,  village 

2 

2 

Eaton 

1 

Fort  Howard,  city , 

Preble 

3 

3 
1 

West  Depere,  village 

2 

2 

2 

Wrii^htstown 

1 
4 
4 
1 
3 

4,  5 
7 

9,  11 

2 

3 

13 

5,  7 
1 
5 

4,  5 

4 

2,  4 

4,   5 

2 

2,  3,  4 

1 

1 

9 

7 
4 

2 

Buflalo 

Dover 

1 

Montana 

1 

Burnett 

Bashan 

1 

Grantsburg 

1 

Trade  Lake 

2 

Calumet 

Chilton 

1 

Chippewa 

Bloomer 

2 

Chippewa  Falls,  city 

2 

2 

Lafayette,  &  Seymour,  Eau  Claire  Co. 
Sigel  

1 
1 

Wheaton ^ 

2 

Clark 

Eaton  and  Loyal 

1 

Grant 

1 

Hixton 

2 

Pine  Valley 

2 

2 

Unity 

2 

Warner 

2 

Weston  and  York 

1 

York 

3 

Columbia  .... 

Arlington,  and  Vienna,  Dane  Co 

1 

Courtland 

1 

Courtland  and  Randolph,  joint  with 

Fox  Lake  and  Westport,  Dodge  Co. 

Randolph,  Scott,  and  Kingston. . . . . 

1 

t 

X 

1 

j)a,iie , , . 

Dane  and  Vienna 

1 

Madison,  city 

1 

1 

Madison  and  Fitchburg 

1 
3 

5 
1 

7 
2 
2 

7 

1 

Stoughton,  village 

4 

4 

Vienna    and  Windsor,   joint    with 
Leeds  Columbia  Co 

1 

Westport 

1 

1 

Dodge 

Beaver  Dam 

1 

Burnett  and  Oak  Grove 

1 

Elba 

1 

Westport 

1 
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COUNTIKS. 


Door. 


Dunn 


Eau  Claire  . . 


Fond  du  Lac 

Grant 

Green 

Green  Lake. . 
Iowa 

Jackson 

Jefferson  . . . . 
Juneau 

Kenosha  .... 

Kewaunee . . . 

La  Crosse  . . . 
La  Fayette  . . 
Langlade  .». 


Lincoln  . . . . 
Manitowoc  . 


Marathon  . . 


Towns. 


Bailey *s  Harbor 

Gardner 

Gibraltar 

Gibraltar 

Dunn 

Lucas 

Menomouie 

Sand  Creek,  Sheridan,  etc.  > 

Sheridan 

Sherman 

Stanton 

Taintor 

Tiffany 

Bridge  Creek 

Bridge  Creek 

Eau  Claire 

Fairchild 

Ludington    

Otter  Creek 

Pleasant  Valley 

Washington 

Metomen 

Ripon . . . 

Beetown 

Fennimore ... 

Monroe 

Manchester 

Eden  and  Highland 

Highland  . . .~. , 

Pulaski 

Franklin 

Melrose... . 

Sullivan 

Jefferson,  city v. 

Armenia 

Necedah  

Brighton  and  Paris 

Randall  and  Salem 

Krok 

Montpelier 

La  Crosse,  city 

Gratiot ' 

Langlade 

Spring  Brook 

Pine  River 

Cato,  Eaton,  and  Rockland 

Kossuth 

Brighton 

Hoieton » 


33  — St.  Sup. 


2 
3 
1 
3 
2 
4 
1 
1 
5 
8 
2 

1 
5 
2 
3 
3 
3 
6,6 
6 
9 
5 

12 
2 

10 
2 
1 
7 
2 
8 
1 
2 
8 
1,2,3 
1 
4 
1 
6 
9 
1 
4 


1 
2,3,6 
Ito  6 
4 
4 
2 


8,4 
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Counties. 

Towns. 

j2, 

1= 

09 

1° 

Marathon-con 

Hull , 

5 
5,6 
1 
2 
5 
1 
1 
9,11,12 
4 
1 

1 

Marathon 

2 

Mosinee , 

1 

1 

Rietbrock 

1 

Weston  

1 

Marinette  .... 

Marinette 

5 
2 

5 

Peshligo ... 

Peshtigo '. 

2 
3 

Milwaukee . . . 

Greenfield , 

1 

Lake 

1 

Milwaukee,  city 

9 

9 

Monroe 

Clifton 

5 
3 
5 
3 
2 
1 
2 
6 
2 
5 
1 
3 
3 

e,, 

8 
7 
6 

7,8 
1 
4 
2 
6 
4 
3 
9 
2 
4 
3 
4 
6 

2,3 
13 

1,2 

1 

Wells 

1 

Oconto 

Gillett 

1 

Little  River. 

1 

Outagamie  . . . 

Pensauliee   

Appleton,  city 

1 

1 
3 

1 
1 

Appleton,  city 

2 

Bovina 

1 

Buchanan 

1 

-Kaukauna 

1 

Kaukauna,  &  Wrightst'n,  Brown  Co 
Liberty  

1 
1 

Maine.... 

1 

Seymour 

2 

Ozaukee 

Port  Washinsrton 

4 

4 

Saukville   

1 

Pepin 

Pepin 

1 

Waterville 

1 

Pierce 

Ellsworth. 

2 

Hartland 

1 

1 

Salem 

1 

Trimbelle • 

1 

Polk 

Alden  

1 

Lakelown 

1 

Luck 

1 

Osceola 

8 

2 

Portage 

Alban 

1 

Carson • 

1 

Grant 

1 

Hull 

1 

Sharon .••...• 

1 

Stevens  Point 

2 

Stockton 

1 

Price 

Brannan 

2 

Racine 

Racine,  citv 

5 

5 

Raymond  .•••...........•.......• 

3 
5 
9 

1 

Richland 

Orion 

1 

Richwood .; . . . 

""i* 

1 
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Table  No.  XXIX.  — DISTRIBUTION  OF  DICTIONARIES  — Continued. 


Counties. 


St.  Croix 


Sauk 

Shawano  .   . . 

Sheboygan  . . 

Taylor 

Trempealeau 


Vernon 

Walworth  . . . 
Washington  . 

Waukesha... 


Towns. 


Waupaca. 


Waushara . . . 

Winnebago.. 
Wood 


Baldwin , 

Cylon , 

Emerald 

Richmond  and  Star  Prairie  . 

St.  Joseph 

Somerset 

Warren , 

Freedom 

Prairie  du  Sac 

Reedsburg , 

Angelica 

Fairbanks 

Green  Valley 

Milltown 

Washington 

Lyndon.. 

Sheboygan,  city 

Medford J. 

Medford 

Lincoln. 

Pigeon  

Preston 

Forest 

East  Troy 

Barton  and  West  Bend 

Farmington 

Lisbon 

Lisbon 

Muskego  and  New  Berlin  . 

Pewaukee 

Helvetia 

Little  Wolf 

Little  Wolf,  Mukwa,  etc — 

Union 

Hancock - . 

Leon  and  Saxville 

Nepeuskun,  Omro,  etc 

Auburndale 

Centralia,  city  .  v 

Lincoln  

Marshfield 

Sigel 

Wood 


Total  number  copies  . 


1,2 
2 
4 
1 
3 
6 
6 
6 
5 
1 
2 
1 
2 

4,6 
3 
9 


1,2 

4to7 
3 
2 

3 

13 

5 

5 

10 
1 
3 
2 
6 
2 
5 
9,10 
1 
1 
3 
1 
4 
3,3 
5 
4 
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Table  No.  XXX. 


DICTIONARIES  SOLD. 


Statement  showing  the  districts  to  which  dictionaries  have  been  sold  during 
the  year  ending  December  10,  1880. 


Counties. 

Towns. 

1^ 

^1 

-.2 

It 

1^ 

Adaius  ...... . 

New  Haven 

5 

4 
1 
4 
2 
9 
4 
4 
1 
1 
5 

2,  7 
1 
6 

3,  6 
1 
5 
6 
2 
4 

2,  5 
2 
1 
1 
5 
7 

Ouiocv 

Ashland 

Ashland 

Brown 

Howard 

Buft'alo 

Maxville 

Calumet 

Brolhertown 

Chilton 

Stockbi  idge    

Chippewa    ... 
Clark 

Chippewa  Falls,  city 

Beaver  

1 

Columbia  .... 

Arlington ^ . ...  • 

Caledonia 

Columbus 

Fountain  Prairie  and   Otsego 

Hampden 

Lodi 

1 

Lowville 

Newport,  and  Dell  Prairie,  Sauk  Co 
Scott 

West  Point 

Crawford 

Eastmaa 

Seneca 

Utica   

Dane 

Blooming  Grove,  (Jt.) . . 

Bristol  and  York 

Madison 

MadisoD,  city 

4 

Middleton 

3,   8,  9 
9 
1 
1 
1 
7 
1 
1 
1 
4 
3 
6 
6 
2 
7 
6 

Oregon 

York 

Dodge 

Burnett  and  Chester '» 

Calamus 

Chester  and  Waupun 

Hebron 

Hubbard 

2 

Door 

Gibraltar 

Dunn 

Lucas,  Menomonie,  and  Weston . . , . 

Eau  Claire  . . . 

Fairchild  * 

Union 

Fond  du  Lac  . 

Eldorado 

Osceola 

Rosendale  and  Springvale 

Taycheedah   
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Counties. 


Grant . 


Green 


Jackson  . 
Jefferson 

Juceau  . 

Kenosha 


La  Crosse  . . 
La  Fayette  . 

Manitowoc  . 

Marathon  . , 
Marinette  . . 
Marquelte .. 

Milwaukee  . 
Monroe 


Outagamie  . 

Pierce 

Polk 

Portage  . . , . 
Bacine 


Towns. 


Boscobel 

Glen  Haven 

Lancaster 

Smelser 

Woodman 

Albany  

Brooklyn 

Jordan,  and  Wiota,  La  Fayette  Co . 

Spring  Grove 

Wa'-hington , , 

Melrose.   

Cold  Spring 

Farmington 

Waterloo,  village 

Watertown 

Germantown 

Lemonweir  and  Lisbon 

Plymouth 

Wonewoc 

Bristol 

Prairie 

Somers 

Bangor 

Belmont 

Darlington 

Cato. 


Manitowoc 

Mosinee 

Peshtigo 

i\lontello  and  Shields 

Oxford 

Wauwatosa 

Leon  and  Wells 

Sparta 

Tomah 

Appleton,  city 

Appleton,  city. 

Bovina 

Clifton.  Oak  Grove,  and  Prescott  . . 

River  Falls 

Eureka 

Farmington 

Osceola. 

Almond 

Amherst 

Burlington,  Dover,  and  Rochester 

Caledonia. . . . .  v 

Dover 

Rochester 

Yorkville 


OS 


1 

4 

1,3 

2,4 

1 

8 

10 
4 
4,7,9 
1 
5 
4 
1 
1 
2 
3 

12 
3 
8 

11 
4 
1 
4 
1 
7 
7,10 
3 
1 
1 
3 
8 
7 
1 
2 
3 
2 
4 
3 
1 
6 
1 
2 
5 
6 
2 
1 

16 
1 
2 
8 


C  Cu 
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Table  No.  XXX.—  DICTIONARIES  SOLD  —  Continued. 


Counties. 


Richland . 


Rock 


St.  Croix. 
Sauk 


Sheboygan  .. 


Trempealeau 
Vernon 


Walworth  . . . 


Washington 
Waukesha .. 


Towns. 


Dayton 

Eagle 

Forest 

Marshall  and  Rockbridge 

Richwood 

Beloil  aad  Rock 

Clinton  ».o...... 

Clinton 

Fulton 

Harmony 

Johnstown 

Nen^ark 

Porter 

Richmond 

Delton 

Excelsior - 

Fairfield 

Franklin 

Greenfield 

Merrimack 

Prairie  du  Sac 

Reedsburg 

Washington 

Westfield 

Woodland  «fc  Westford,  Richland  Co. 

Holland 

Lima 

Mitchell  (Jt.) 

Mitchell  &  Osceola,  Pond  du  Lac  Co. 

Mosel 

Scott 

Wilson 

Arcadia 

Lincoln  and  Pigeon 

Greenwood  and  Hillsborough 

Sterling  and  Freeman,  Crawford  Co. 

Union 

Bloomfleld 

Delavan 

Geneva • . ; 

Lyons 

Spring  Prairie  ( Jt.) 

Sugar  Creek 

Whitewater ....  

Whitewater  and  Richmond 

Hartford 

Kewaskum 

Delafield  and  Merton 

Delafield,  Pewaukee,  etc 

Genesee 


El 


{25.2 


1 

1,2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
8 
5 
2 
5 
3 

2,3 
7 
3 
6 
3 
3 
1 
5 
1 
4 
•7 
7 
10 
5 
11 
1 
1,2,3 
1 
6 

2,5 
1 
3 

12 
4 
1 

6,7 
3 
2 
1 
5 
5 
9 
7 
3 
2 
10 

3,4 


o  P« 

o 


iz; 
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Counties- 

Towns. 

1^ 

Cua> 

6  ^ 
^•1 

Waukesha.   ^ 

Genesee  and  Muk  wonago • . 

8 
1 
1 
7 
12 
4 
3 

I 

2 
4 
1 

I 

Pewaukee 

Samiiiit 

2 

2 

Waukesha ...•.«..., 

Waukesha  ( Jt.) 

Waupaca 

Lebanon , 

Wevauweea , 

Wausliara .  •  • . 

Marion 

Wautoma - , , . 

Winnebago . . . 

Algoma  and  Omro 

Clavton.  Menasha.  and  Neenah 

Menasha 

Neenah,  city 

'l 

Nep3uskun .....••. 

2,9 
5 
4 

Omro  and  Winneconne. 

Oshkosh  and  Vlnland 

r 

Total  number  copies 

187 
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Table  No.  XXXI. 


CITY  SUPERINTEKDENTS. 

In  Gommissioriy  December,  1880. 


City. 

Name. 

No.  of 
schools 
in  city. 

Salary. 

Expenses 

for  printing. 

postage,  and 

stationery. 

Appleton 

A.  H.  Conkey 

8 
8 
7 
2 
5 
16 

\ 

2 

12 
6 

11 
8 
1 

25 
5 
4 
5 
3 

14 
4 
8 

11 
4 
5 
5 

$275 
200 
100 
100 
50 
500 
250 
100 
300 
180 

1,500 
200 
800 

2,000 
50 

2,750 
100 
200 
150 
600 
300 
100 

1,500 
150 
100 
300 
100 

$25  oa 

Beaver  Dam 

James  J.  Dick. 

150  oa 

Beloit 

T.  C.  Chamberlin 

Berlin 

D.  P.  Blackstone 

5  00 

Columbus  

John  S.  Maxwell 

30  00 

Pond  du  Lac 

C.  A.  Hutchins 

200  GO 

Fort  Howard...... . 

Grand  Rapids 

Green  Bay  .......... 

George  Richardson. 

J.Rqsholt 

J.  H.  Leonard 

20  00 
10  00 
50  00 

Hudson 

Simon  Hunt 

Janesville 

R.  W.  Burton 

100  00 

Kenosha 

John  W.  Haves 

100  00 

iJa  Crosse 

J.  J.  Fruit ... 

125  00- 

Madison 

S.  Shaw. ..4 

Chas.  R.  Smith 

30  00 

Menasha 

5  OO" 

Milwaukee 

James  Mac  Alister 

H.  Van  Dusen 

1, 159  28 

Mineral  Point 

10  00 

Keenah 

John  B.  Russell 

25  00 

Oconto 

Hamilton  Allen 

25  00 

Oshkosh , 

George  H.  Read 

295  90 

Portage  , 

A.  C.  Kelloffff    

5  00 

Prairie  du  Chien. . . . 

A.  C.  Wallin 

20  00 

JFlacine 

E.B.Gray 

James  Bell 

Shebovffan  

30  00^ 

Stevens  Point 

Frank  L.  Green 

William  H.  Rohr 

"Watertown 

35  72 

"Wausau   . . 

B.  W.  James 

25  00 

Totals 

187 

$12,955 

$2,480  00 
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Table  No.  XXXII. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

In  Commission^  BecembeQ^  1880. 


County. 


Adams 

Ashland 

Barron 

Bayfield...... 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Burnett 

Calumet 

Chippewa  .... 

Clark 

Columbia  . . . . 

Crawford 

Dane,  Istdist.. 
Dane,2ddist.. 

Dodge 

Door 

Douglas  

Dunn 

Eau  Claire  . . . 
Fond  du  Lac  . 

Grant  

Green 

Green  Lake.    . 

Iowa 

Jackson   

Jefferson 

Juneau  . . 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee  . . . 
La  Crosse. .... 

La  Fayette  . . . 
Lincoln.  . .... 

Manitowoc. . 
Marathon  . . . . 

Marinette  . . . . 

Marquette  . . . . 

Milw.,  1st  dist. 
Milw.»2d  dist. 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Outagamie  . . . 

Ozaukee 

Pepin 

Pierce 

Polk 

Portage    


Name. 


Jesse  M.  Higbee. . 

E.  C.  Smith 

H.J.White 

John  McCord 

Minnie  H.  Kelleher 

J.  C.  Rathbun 

E.  M.  Wilson 

M.  B.  Minaghan  . . . 

C.  D.  Tillinghast... 

John  S.  Dore 

Henry  Neill 

J.  H.  McDonald  . . . 

C.E.  Buell 

E.  E.  Fitz  Gibbons. 
John  T.  Flavin  .... 

Chris  Daniels 

Irvin  W.  Gates 

Florence  Tickner. , 
Agnes  Hosford  .... 
Ed.  McLoughlin... 
Charles  L.  Harper  . 

D.  H.  Morgan 

A.  W.  Millard 

Wm.  A.  Jones  ..... 

T.  P.  Marsh 

C.  L.  Hubbs 

W.  G.  Spence 

Daniel  A.  Mahoney 

W.  H.  Timlin 

C.  S.  Stockwell 

C.  G  Thomas 

David  Finn 

C.  F.  Viebahn 

Thomas  Greene.... 
L.  W.  Winslow  .... 
Rich.  G.  O'Connor. 
James  A.  Ruan .... 
Geo.  H.  Fowler. . . . 

A.F.Brandt 

Hamilton  Allen... 

John  A.  Leith 

W.F.Scott 

W.  E.  Barker 

Jas.  T.  McCleary  . . 
Henry  P.  Dike  .. . 
Andrew  P.  Een... . 


Post  Office. 


Plainville 

Ashland 

Sumner 

Bayfield 

Depere 

Alma 

Grantsburg.... 

Chilton 

Bloomer 

Neillsville.  ..- 

Portage 

Eastman 

SunPiairie.... 

Waunakee 

Water  town  .... 

Sturgeon  Bay.. 
Superior  ...... 

Menomonie. . . . 

Eau  Claire 

Eldorado  Mills 
Hazel  Green  . . 

Albany  

Manchester  . . . 
Mineral  Point. 
Sechlerville  . . . 
Fort  Atkinson. 
Mauslon  ...... 

Salem 

Kewaunee 

Oaalaska 

Darlington  .... 

Jenny 

M&nitowoc  .... 

Wausau 

Peshtigo 

Montello 

Oak  Creek  .... 
Wauwatosa  — 

Sparta 

Oconto 

Mackville 

Cedarburg.  ... 

Pepin 

River  Falls.... 
Osceola  Mills  . 
Amherst 


1.- 

o  fl 

CO  p 

^  c 

>> 

o  o 

^ 

te-2 

tA 

^ 

!ZJ 

67 

$500 

6 

100 

63 

500 

2 

100 

87 

800 

89 

800 

12 

100 

67 

800 

101 

1,000 

79 

800 

146 

1,000 

92 

800 

136 

800 

131 

800 

191 

1,200 

52 

500 

5 

50 

103 

800 

64 

800 

191 

1.100 

264 

1,000 

165 

800 

68 

800 

129 

800 

87 

800 

130 

800 

107 

800 

61 

750 

54 

800 

76 

800 

126 

900 

15 

300 

138 

1,200 

•  77 

800 

30 

500 

59 

500 

36 

500 

34 

800 

123 

800 

41 

500 

106 

800 

59 

800 

37 

500 

105 

800 

65 

500 

84 

800 

1^  OS 
O   OQ 


.9  tjc.2 


$51  00 

25  00 

100  00 


100  00 

175  00 
10  00 

100  00 
200  00 
200  00 
200  00 

176  14 
200  00 
146  50 
150  00 

75  00 


155  01 
150  00 
163  00 
216  00 
200  00 
150  00 
150  00 
150  00 
135  57 
200  00 
150  00 
100  00 
150  00 


200  00 

50  00 

69  75 

10  00 

150  00 

59  25 

65  00 

72  72 

100  00 

200  00 

75  00 

68  85 

140  00 

150  00 

44  23 
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Table  No.  XXXII.  -  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  —  Continued. 


County. 

Name. 

Post  Officb. 

It 
11 

b 

6  rt 

OS 

r— f 

S..2II 

^-^ 

OQ 

M  ^^  0  5 

Price 

J.  D.  Wyatt 

Phillips 

5 

$150 

$100  00 

Racine 

Charles  A.  Morse.. 

Racine  

75 

800 

99  42 

Richland  .... 

David  D.  Parsons.. 

Richland  Center 

129 

800 

100  00 

Rock,  1st  dist. 

John  W.  West 

Evansville 

92 

800 

150  00 

Rock,  2d  dist. 

William  Jones  .... 

Clinton^. 

95 

800 

108  44 

St.  Croix 

Betsey  M.  Clapp... 

New  Richmond. 

105 

800 

201  00 

Sauk 

James  T.  Lunn  .... 

Ironton 

165 

1,000 

86  00 

Shawano 

William  Sommers  . 

Shawano 

71 

500 

75  00 

Sheboygan  . . . 

B.  R.  Grogan 

Elkhart  Lake... 

126 

800 

200  00 

Taylor 

John  B.  Anderson  . 

Chelsea 

18 

200 

25  00 

Trempealeau  . 

Stephen  Richmond 

Arcadia 

99 

800 

130  43 

Vernon 

William  Haughton 

Viroqua 

153 

800 

115  00 

Walworth 

W.  R.  Taylor  : 

Whitewater 

124 

800 

180  00 

Washington  . . 

James  Finnegan . . 

Kewaskum 

106 

800 

45  00 

Waukesha. . . . 

John  Howitt 

Waukesha 

118 

850 

185  00 

Waupaca  .... 

L.  L.  Wright 

Waupaca 

108 

1,000 

200  00 

Waushara . . . 

Jas.  H.Tobin 

Auroraville 

101 

800 

21  00 

Winnebago... 

W.W.Kimball.... 

Eureka 

101 

800 

110  00 

Wood 

T.  E.  Nash 

Centralia 

Totals 

46 

600 

5,779 

$46,400 

$7,564  31 
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ELEVENTH  AMUAL  REPORT 

OP  THE 

COMMISSIONER  OF  INSUEINCE. 


PART  I- FIRE  AND  MARINE  INSURANCE. 


State  of  WiscoNSiisr, 
Department  of  Insura:nce,  Madison^  May  15,  1880. 

To  His  Excellency^  Wm.  E.  Smith, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the   eleventh  annual 
report  of  the  department  of  insurance  as  required  by  law. 

COMPANIES  TRANSACTING  BUSINESS   IN  THE  STATE 

IN  1879. 

During  the  year  1879,  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  fire  and  ma- 
rine companies,  including  those  of  this  state,  were  licensed,  of 
which  number,  seventeen,  the  American  Fire,  N.  Y.;  Clinton,  N. 
Y.;  Globe  Fire,  N.  Y.;  German  Fire,  Md.;  Great  Western,  N.  Y.; 
Knickerbocker  Fire,  N.  Y.;  Mercantile  Marine,  Mass.;  Manufac- 
turers and  Builders  Fire,  N.  Y.;  New  York  Bowery  Fire,  N.  Y.; 
Pacific  Fire,  N.  Y.;  Republic  Fire,  N.  Y.;  Sterling  Fire,  N.  Y.; 
Tradesmen's  Fire,  N.  Y.;  I^a  Confiance,  France;  London  and  Lan- 
cashire, G.  B.;  Metropole,  France,  and  Phoenix  Assurance,  G.  B., 
were  admitted  after  the  publication  of  last  Report,  and  before  the 
close  of  the  year. 
2  — Ins. 
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Companies  Withdrawn  and  Admitted, 


COMPANIES  WITHDRAWN. 

Of  the  companies  transacting  business  in  the  state  during  1879, 
the  following,  representing  capital  of  $2,500,000,  have  either  not 
applied  for  or  been  refused  license  for  the  ensuing  year: 


Nam3  op  Compant. 

Location. 

Capital. 

Atlantic 

New  York 

$200,000 

Homo    --t 

New  Jjrsey 

200, OCO 

Hud  son  •• .••..••.  M  

New  Jersey 

200,000 

Hoger  Williams 

Rhode  Island 

£00,000 

Safeguard  , 

Shawm  ufc ..,,,. 

New  York 

200,000 

Massachusetts  

50  \  000 

Trade .., 

New  Jersey 

200, 000 

fiojal  Caoadi&a , 

Canada 

New  York 

300,000 

Mercantile  Mutual 

5:0,000 

. 

COMPANIES  ADMITTED. 

The  following  companies,  representing  capital  of  $1,578,000 
which  did  not  transact  business  in  the  state  in  1879,  have  been 
admitted  the  present  year: 


Name  op  Company. 

Location. 

Capital. 

American 

New  Jersey 

Massachusetts 

$400,000 
300,000 

Dwelling  House 

Firemen's   ....••«.*•«• ••.. .... 

Maryland 

373,000 
100,000 
200,000 

Knickerbocker  Capualty .... 

New  York 

Newark  City 

New  Jersey 

Great  BritaiD 

200,000 
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COMPANIES   TO   WHICH   CERTIFICATES    HAYE   BEEN 
ISSUED  FOR  1880. 

Up  to  the  first  of  May  there  had  been  licensed  by  this  depart* 
ment  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  companies,  representing  capital 
of  147,971,^50,  being  three  less  than  were  licensed  during  1879. 
Of  the  companies  licensed  for  the  present  year,  eight  are  Wiscon- 
sin companies,  one  hundred  and  four  those  of  other  states,  and 
twenty-two  those  of  foreign  countries,  classified  as  follows: 

Wisconsin  joint-stock  companies,      -         -         -  -       4 

Wisconsin  mutual  companies,         -         -         -         .  4 

Companies  of  other  states — stock     -         -         -  100 

Companies  of  other  states  —  mutual,     -         -         -  2 

Companies  of  other  countries,    -         -         -         -  -     22 

Marine  companies,          -.--_.  2 

BUSINESS  IN  WISCONSIN. 

Compared  with  1878,  the  premiums  show  an  increase  of  $70,877, 
and  the  losses,  of  $61,715. 

The  following  comparative  statement  of  business  from  1869,  up 
to  and  including  1879,  is  interesting  as  well  as  discouraging  to  in- 
surers: 
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business  in  Wisconsin, 


COMPARA.TIYE  STATEMENT. 


CcMPANIES. 

^1 
II 

Risks 
written. 

Premiums 
received. 

Losses 
Pi  id. 

Percentage  of 
losses  to 
premiums 
received. 

18G9. 

Wieconsin  joint  stock  companlee 
Wisconsin  mutual  companies  . .. 

Companies  of  other  states 

Companies  of  foreign  countries. . 

2 
6 

74 
6 

$5,775,559 
31,804,660 

$31,065 

3'0,561 

1,119,719 

53,455 

$39,786 

177,434 

653,452 

12,008 

Totals 

87 

$37,580,2  9 

$1,540,^00 

$882,660 

57.29 

1870. 

Wisconsin  joint  stock  companies 
Wisconsin  mutual  companies  . . . 

Companies  of  otther  states 

Companies  cf  foreign  countries. . 

2 

8 
74 
4 

$13,450,970 

28,809,559 

100,237,448 

4,654,978 

$97,961 

689,474 

1,136,170 

48,727 

$36,192 

234,096 

868,654 

36,270 

Totals 

88 

$147,172,955 

$1,632,332 

$1,175,212 

72.44 

ISKI, 

Wisconsin  joint  stock  companies 
Wisconsin  mutual  companies  . .. 

Companies  of  other  states 

Companies  of  foreign  countries  . 

3 

8 

60 

6 

$14,942,048 
21,023,323 
75,(64,421 
11,064,674 

$138,753 
272,099 
896,219 
129,126 

$37,236 

281,023 

385,387 

9,434 

Totals 

77 

$122,084,464 

$1,436,197 

$713,081 

49  65 

1872. 

Wisconsin  joint  stock  ccmpanies 
Wisconsin  mutnal  companies  . .. 

3 

7 

65 

10 

$17,5 -.0,664 
25,204,801 
84,478,871 
15,137,040 

$2  0,433 
366,394 
1,129,565 
204,285 

$63,516 

262,983 

496,392 

99,746 

Companies  of  other  stales 

Companies  of  foreign  countries. 

Totals 

88 

$142,351,376 

$',910,677 

$922,637 

48  29 

1873. 

Wisconsin  joint  stock  companies 
Wisconsin  mutual  companies. .. 

Companies  of  other  states 

Companies  of  foreign  countries. 

3 

7 
88 
11 

$18,274,028 
26,481,816 
98,664,529 
14,085,716 

$236,050 

409,368 

1,332,712 

196,803 

$119,177 

208,  7C2 

573,510 

91,892 

Totals 

109^ 

$157,406,089 

$2,174,931 

$993,281 

45  67 
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Gomparatme  statement  —  contiaued. 


Companies. 


1874. 

Wis.  joint  stock  companies 

Wigconsin  mutual  companies . . . 

Companies  of  other  states 

Cotnpanica  of  foreign  countries. 
Total 


1875. 

Wis.  joint  stock  companies 

Wisconsin  mutual  companies — 

Companies  of  other  states 

Companies  of  foreign  coun'ries. 
Total 


1876, 

Wis.  joint  stock  companies 

Wisconsin  miitaal  companies. . . 

Companies  of  other  states 

Companies  of  foreign  countries, 
Total 


1877. 

Wis.  joint  stock  companies 

Wisconsin  mutual  companies... 

Companies  of  other  states 

Companies  of  foreign  countries. 

Total 


1878. 

Wis.  joint  stock  companies 

Wisconsin  mutual  companies . . . 

Companies  of  other  states 

Companies  of  foreign  countries 


Total 


aa 

P  o 


15 


141 


110 
14 


133 


3 

5 

116 

15 


139 


16 


123 


120 


$154,795,630 


Risks 
wniten. 


$17,918,006 
28,282,467  . 
95,739,674 
12,855,483 


$2,271 ,059 


$17,912,018 
19,591,053 
95,892,289 
14,044,956 


$147,440,316 


$2,110,034 


$  3,200,204 
14,314,348 
91,760,086 
14,339,656 


$133,614,2P4 


$12,777,853 
11,616,047 

107,528,010 
15,021,704 


$146,943,804 


$13,545,807 
10,t35,2C6 

101,228,024 
15,102,353 


$140,411,389 


Preminms 
received 


$260, 185 

450,557 

1,373,236 

187,080 


$1,010,023 


$226,422 

286,951 

1,395,232 

201,429 


$165,234 
215,783 
221,481 
193,930 


$1,798,428 


$165, 157 

167,741 

1,127,220 

184,9:iS:! 


$1,645,110 


Looses 
paid. 


$  05,590 

278,587 
58J,815 
43,001 


$155,667 

231,655 

1,282,451 

157,338 


$1,877,111 


$19,196 

129,434 

415,761 

39,633 


4. 674 


$X2,4':5 
97,487 
665,191 
108,760 


$!^73.913 


$167,320 
147,626 

1,010,155 
193,954 


$1,518,955 


$97,333 
89,117 
669,216 
122,813 


Percentage  of 
loeses  io  pre- 
m  i  u  m  8  re- 
ceived. 


75.478 


89  00 


34  DO 


64  03 
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Business  in  Wisconsin. 


Comparative  Statement  —  continued. 


Companies, 

Ritks 
wrtlen. 

Prom  lams 
received. 

Losses 
paid. 

Percentage  of 
losses  to  prc- 
m  i  n  m  6   rc- 
ceieved. 

1879, 

Wis.  joinr  s'ock  compaiiie? 

Wisconsin  miilnal  companies... 
Companies  of  oth»-r  states..  .. 
Companies  ol  foreign  countries. 

4 

4 

104 

22 

$20,981,411 
10,368,812 

101, 555,  KS 
18,82?,.632 

$183,448 

137,830 

1,044,953 

223,241 

$120,543 
107,180 
098,293 
111,177 

Total   

134 

$150, '431,034 

$1,539,472 

$1,037,195 

64  00 

MADISON  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY". 

This  company  discontinued  business  February  17,  1880,  having 
eifected  a  reinsurance  of  its  risks  with  the  Westchester  Fire  In- 
surance Co.  of  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  In  my  report  for  1879,  I 
suggested  that  the  surplus  of  this  company,  amounting  at  that  time 
to  about  $54,000,  belonged  to  the  members  of  the  old  Madison  Mu- 
tual Fire  Insurance  Company,  it  having  been  created  by  assess- 
ment upon  notes  given  by  them,  and  advised  that  some  action  to 
determine  the  question  should  be  taken  by  them  immediately, 
promising  the  hearty  co-operation  of  this  department.  An  action 
entitled  "  Seth  Bartlett  vs.  the  Madison  Fire  Insurance  Company," 
was  commenced  in  September,  1879,  and  it  is  hoped  it  will  be 
heard  at  the  June  term  of  the  Dane  County  Circuit  Court,  and  the 
rights  of  all  parties  interested  therein  determined. 

THE  "WISCONSIN  LAW." 


The  "  Wisconsin  Law,"  so-called,  declaring  the  amount  named 
in  policy  on  realty  to  be  the  true  value  thereof  when  insured,  and 
the  true  amount  of  loss  and  measure  of  damage  when  destroyed, 
doubtless  originated  through  a  desire  to  repress  over-insurance, 
and  with  it  incendiarism.  Instead  of  which,  however,  a  careful 
study  of  the  statements  of  their   Wisconsin  business,  as  made  to 
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The  "  Wisconsin  Law?"^ 

this  department  by  companies  doing  business  therein  since  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law,  is  quite  convincing,  that  while  it  has  perhaps 
lessened  to  some  extent  over-insurance,  it  has  largely  increased 
incendiarism,  for  not  only  does  it  present  an  opportunity  to  the 
dishonest  who  succeeds  in  obtaining  over-insurance  that  is  sure  to 
be  embraced,  but  is  such  a  constant  temptation  to  the  honest  as  lo 
lead  many  to  yield. 

The  reward  which  this  law  offers  the  incendiary,  and  the  tempta- 
tion offered  the  honest  man  to  become  such,  should  be  withdrawn, 
and  the  law  ^otherwise  so  amended  as  to  more  fully  secure  the  ob- 
ject which  the  legislature  had  in  view  —  the  suppression  of  over- 
insurance  and  incendiarism.  I  again  suggest  that  this  could  best 
be  accomplished  by  amending  the  law  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
"  Whenever  any  policy  of  insurance  shall  be  written  to  insure  any 
real  property,  and  the  property  insured  shall  be  wholly  destroyed, 
without  criminal  fault  on  the  part  of  the  insured  or  his  assigns, 
the  amount  of  the  insurance  written  in  such  policy  shall  be  taken 
conclusively  to  be  the  true  value  of  the  property  when  isured,  and 
the  true  amount  of  loss  and  measure  of  damages  when  destroyed. 

But  only  three-fourths  of  the  actual  cash  value  of  any  building 
at  the  time  of  its  destruction  by  fire,  shall  be  paid  to  the  holder  of 
such  policy  or  policies,  or  any  person  interested  therein,  together 
with  the  excess  of  premium  paid  thereon,  which  cash  value  shall  be 
determined  by  arbitration  or  otherwise  as  provided  by  law.  The 
remainder  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  county  wherein 
said  building  was  situated,  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  fund.  The 
commissioner  of  insurance  shall  revoke  the  license  or  licenses  of 
any  agent  or  agents  who  shall  issue  or  cause  to  be  issued  any  pol- 
icy or  renewal  of  insurance  on  a  building  in  a  sum  equal  to  or 
greater  than  tho  value  thereof  at  the  time  such  policy  shall  be 
issued  or  renewed,  or  which  with  the  insurance  then  on  such  build- 
ing will  equal  or  exceed  the  value  thereof,  and  such  agent  or  agents 
shall  not  be  relicensed  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
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Taxes  and  Fees. 


TAXES  AND  FEES. 

Taxes  and  fees  were  received  and  disbursed  for  the  year  ending 
December  31st,  as  follows: 

RECEIPTS. 

Wisconsin  joint  stock  companies 13,360  72    

Wisconsin  mutual  companiee 2,710  68    

Companies  of  other  states.. 19,757  50    

Companies  of  foreign  countries 3,919  17    

Marine  companies 21%  02    

Backtaxcs 4,029  95    

License  taxes  (life  insurance  companies) 11,780  72    

Fees  (fire  and  life) 10,598  00     

Total $56,370  76 

DISBUKSBMENTS. 

Expenses  of  department,  including  compensation  of  commissioner 

and  clerks— balance  1878 $1,141  CO 

Expenses  of  department,  including  compensation  of  commissioner 

and  clerks  — 1879 3,E00  01    

Paid  into  state  treasury 51,729  76    

Total $56,370  76 


Respectfully  submitted, 

PHILIP  L.  SPOONER,  Je., 

Commissioner  of  Insurance, 
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Table  No.  X.  — BUSINESS  IN  WISCONSIN. 


Name  of  Company. 


Wisconsin  tToint  Stock   Com- 
panies. 


KiBka 
wriUcD. 


Concordia  Fire 

HeklaFire 

Madbon  Fire 

Noribweetern  National. 


Totals . 


Wisconsin  Mutual  Companies. 


Germantown  Farmers'  Mutual 

Herman  Farmers'  Al  utual . . . . 

Milwaukee  Mechanics'  Mulual 

Vernon  Co.  Scandinavian  Mut.  Fire  . 


Totals  . 


Companies  of  oilier  States. 


^tna,  Conn 

Allemania  Fire,  Pa.. 

Amazon,  Obiu 

American,  111 

American,  N.  J 


American  Central,  Mo 

American  Fire,  Pa 

American  Fire,  N.  Y 

iMlantic  Fire  and  Marine,  E.  I. 
Boylston  Mutual,  Mass 


Buffalo,  N.Y 

Buffalo  German,  N.  Y.. .. 

Citizens,  N.  Y.. 

Clinton  Fire.  New  York. 
Commerce,  New  Yoik  ... 


$3,880,769 
2,569,441 

12,959,444 
1,566,757 


1,978.411 


$1,845,101 

463,989 

8,001,320 

58-,4u2 


$10,368,812 


$3,333,340 
335,793 
407,640 

12,873,638 


Commercial  Fire.  New  York.. . 

Commonwealth,  Mass 

Conneciicnt  Fire,  Conn 

Continental,  NewYoik.... .... 

Detroit  Fire  and  Marine,  Mich. 


Divelliog  House,  Mass 

E  liot,  Mass , 

Equitable  Fire  and  Marine,  K.  I. 

Fairfield  Fire,  Conn 

Faneuil  Hall,  Mass 


Fire  Association,  Pa  .. 
Fireman's  Fund,  Cal .. 

Firemen's  Md 

Firemen's,  N.J 

Firemen's  Fire,  Mass. 


Fianklin  Fire,  Pa 

German,  111 

German  Fire,  Md 

German  American,  New  York, , 
Germania  Fire,  New  York 


Girard  Fire  and  Marine,  Pa  . 

Glens  Falls,  New  York 

Globe  Fire,  New  York 

Great  Western,  New  York.. 
Greenwich,  New  York 


482,279 
l,371,80a 
164, 800 
166,449 
193,650 

719,729 
1,129,050 
1^69,335 
100,000 
141,065 

584,770 
240,485 
738,608 
8,575,411 
376,397 


Premiums 
received. 


$46. 825 
35,082 
81,317 
17,224 


$183,448 


$25,932 

4,087 

107, 665 

146 


$137,830 


$45,662 

4,867 

5,281 

70,070 


226,433 
195,432 
234, 220 
676, 543 

2,514,062 
821,398 


470, 135 
262,368 

072,355 

921,880 

57,245 

2,412,958 

1,050,311 

1,164,825 
739,865 
31,311 


111,605 


8,911 
16,177 
1.218 
1,800 
1,613 

5,029 

9,918 

1,8(8 

695 

8£8 

6,891 
4,468 
7,285 
66,809 
2,754 


2,310 
2,183 
2;  975 

8,242 

32,295 
10,040 


4,570 
2, 258 

8,241 

11,851 

619 

31,291 

16,320 

10,551 

6, 137 

454 


516  1 


Losses. 


Phid. 


$26,256 
19,557 
41,767 
32,983 


$120,543    $123,664 


$35,473 

4,558 

67,149 

10 


$107, 190 


$29,010 

7,236 

5,619 

44,733 


8,588 
5,711 


817 


10,456 

5,459 

20 


19 

2,407 

619 

3  829 

63,864 

217 


180 

317 

l,79i 

6,125 

20,314 
6,319 


1,816 
1,180 

11,411 


17,349 
13,930 

2,453 

3,033 

11 


Incurred. 


$20, 256 
17, 978 
43, 614 
35,816 


$31, 500 

4,5.^8 

63,900 

10 


$99,968 


$23,540 

6,254 

5,619 

49,827 


7,231 

2,150 

617 

1,500 

6.479 
5,459 

920 
1,600 

819 

2,407 

2,960 

6,917 

72,835 

217 


1,213 

617 

2,895 

6, 178 

21,909 
7,848 


1,996 
1,181 

11,411 

9.084 

2,400 

21,771 

17,340 

3,527 
5,121 
2,000 
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Name  of  Company. 


Companies  of  other:  States  —  con. 

Hanover  Fire,  N.  Y 

Hartford,  Fjro,  Conn 

Hartford  St.  Boll'r  Inp.  &  Ins.  Co.,  Con. 

Hofl'man  Fire,  N.  Y 

Home,  N.  Y 


Howard,  N.  Y 

Ids  .  Co.  of  North  America,  Pa 

ne.  Co.  of  the  Staid  of  Penn\,   Pd. . 

h'Yin^.N  Y .: 

Knickerbocker  Casualty,  N.  Y 


Knickerbocker  Fire,  N.  Y. 

Lamar,  N.  Y 

Lorillard,N.  Y 

L"ycomlng  Flr«,  Pa 

Manhattan  Fire,  N.  Y 


Mannfactnrers'  &  Ballders'  Fire,  N.  Y 
Mannfacturers'  Fire  and  Mafine,  Mase 

Mechanics'  and  Traders',  N.  Y 

Mercantile,  Ohio 

Mercantile  Marine,  Mass - 


Merchants'.  N.  J 

Merchants',  R.  I 

Meridcn  Fire,  Conn •• 

Millville  Mutual  Marine  and  Fire,  N.  J 
National  Fire,  Conn 


National  Fire,  N.  Y 

Newark  City,  N.  J 

Newark  F  re,  N.  J 

New  Hampshire  Fire,  N.  H  . . . 
New  York  and  Bosiod,  N.  Y  .. 

New  York  Bowery  Fire,  N,  Y  . 

New  Yoik  City.  N.Y 

Niagara  Fire,  N.  Y 

Northern,  N  Y 

Orient,  Conn 


Pacific  Fire,  N.  Y 

Pennsylvania  Fire,  Pa. . 

People?,  N.  J 

Phenix,  N-  Y 

PhoenU,  Conn 


Prescott,  Mass 

Providence  Wdshins;ton,  R.  I. 

Republic  Fire,  N.Y. 

Revere  Fire,  Mass 

Rochefcter  German,  N.  Y 


Saint  Nicholas,  N.Y 

Saint  Paul  Fire  and  Marine,  Minn. 

Security,  Conn 

Shoe  and  Leather,  Mas* 

Springfield  Fire  and  Marine,  Mass. 


Risks 
written. 


Premiums 
received. 


$1,080,311 

4,647,886 

341,  ICO 

139,9:0 

7,001,133 

359,110 

5,180,766 

403,549 

214,042 


31,311 

313, 874 

434,525 

487, 768 

1,637,445 

80,720 
962,094 
444,525 
hl3, 146 
152,789 

620,060 
166,449 
200.884 
392,790 
584, 27S 

293,490 


?  16, 320 

53,364 

4,079 

l,5fi8 

89,375 

3,231 
70,859 
3, 919 
2,594 


454 

4,019 

3,212 

6,361 

11,000 

2,151 

7,599 
4,487 
8,234 
1,570 

5, .581 
1,800 
3,142 
6,519 
5,987 

2,562 


418,788 
368, 500 


143. 587 
211,605 
654,995 
556,785 
726,537 

12.3,587 
1,676,908 

424,115 
4,602,498 
2,637,279 

248,650 
225,359 
198,329 
194,359 
465, b02 

^  190,310 

5,556,112 

241, 173 

316,60i'> 

1,175,903 


6,534 
5,398 


965 

2,381 
8,366 
8.012 
7,988 

975 

26,642 

5,733 

.55,530 

33,606 

2,133 
2,089 
1,251 
2,291 
5,730 

1,898  I 
43,780  I 
2,650 
2,702 
18,293  I 


Losses. 


Paid. 


$13,930 

38,877 

8) 

348 

60,714 

605 

52,. 501 

1,661 

415 


11 

2,827 

75 

5,717 


587 

4,332 

1,872 

1,529 

43 

2,832 
317 
2,478 
12,674 
3,768 


2,312 
5,042 


2,0.34 
.31,7.38 

2,042 

359 

12,'<14 


Incurred. 


117,340 

46,644 

80 

1,108 

74,262 


53,002 
4,627 
1,965 


2,000 
2,585 

775 
7,014 
9,382 

2,000 
8.617 
1,872 
2,579 
2,543 

4,024 
617 
2,811 
10.087 
3,573 


2,050 

*4,501 
4,266 


381 
3,875 
6,394 

4,872 

1,456 
3,425 
6,394 
5,622 

5,000 

29,093 

4,722 

39,203 

25,960 

1,697 
317 

S8.778 
3,335 
46,425 
27,735 

2,448 

617 

2,408 

"•"98i' 

4,295 

3,331 
5,795 

2,034 

86,039 

4,431 

1,602 

11,249 
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Table  No.  X. — Business  in  Wisconsin. 


Risks 
written. 

Premiums 
received. 

Losses  — 

Name  op  Company. 

Paid. 

Incurred. 

Companies  of  other  States  — 
continued. 

Sfnndftrd  Fire  N.  J      

212,005 
310,050 
341,250 
31,311 
785,724 

666,359 

69,950 

232. 065 

216,262 

1,840,800 

1,247,160 
352,  ^75 

$3,906 
2,316 
3,171 
454 
3,395 

6,835 

594 

2,609 

2,221) 

19,941 

10,476 
3,102 

2,125 

7 

1,764 

11 

31 

508 

12 

1,861 

180 
9,171 

5,850 
1,539 

2,125 

Standard  Fire    N  Y 

1,407 

Star  Fire.  N.Y 

3,284 

Sterling  Fire,  N.Y 

Toledo  ^ire  and  Marine.  Ohio 

2,000 
2,231 

Traders' III        

4,603 

Tradeemen's  Fire,  N.  Y 

Union   Pa    

3,183 
1,861 

Washington  Fire  and  Marine,  Mass.. 
Waterto wa  Fire,  N.  Y 

1,194 
10,351 

Westchester,  Fire,  N.  Y 

Williamsburg  City  Fire.  IS .  Y . .    

6,740 
1,539 

Totals 

99,506,434 

1,036,934 

698,291 

835,371 

Companies  of  Foreign 
Countries , 

British  America  Assurance  Co.,  Can  .. 
Commercial  Union  Assnce  Co.,  G.B.. 

Hamburg  Jttremen  Fire,  Germany 

Hamburg  Magdeburg  Fire,  Geimany.. 
Imperial  Fire,  G.  B , 

973,375 
2, 601, 844 
757,010 
275,714 
694,668 

503,844 

37, 800 

1,23<),907 

1,690,  CI03 

1,011,239 

196,445 

29,000 

2,466,689 

219, V67 

691,668 

14,222 

21,013 

7,168 

3,457 

9,073 

7,004 
523 
17,356 
19,808 
10, 555 

1,969 

388 

3-?,  409 

2,455 

9,073 

7.893 
2,618 
1,701 
652 
5,363 

6,098 

9,382 
9,989 
2,416 

9,162 

La  Caisse  Generale,  France 

5,418 

Lancashire,  G.  B 

14.993 
11,181 
3,745 

14,704 

Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe,  G.  B 
London  Assurance  Corporation,  G.  B.. 

London  and  Lancashire  Fire,  G.  B.... 

Metropole,  France 

North  British  and  Mercantile,  G.  B. .. 

North  German  Fire,  Germany 

Northern  Ass.  Co.  ol  London,  G.  B. . . 

Norwich  Union  Fire.  G  B 

19,244 
5,265 

17,336 
3,510 
6,363 

21,033 
3,385 
9,162 

Pbcenix  Assurance  Co.,  G.  B 

Queen,  G.  B 

KoyaUG.B 

Scottish  Commercial,  G.  B 

Trani?at]antic,  Germany 

13.000 

1,459,969 

1,93S,252 

850,843 

29S,  175 
780,220 

77 
16, 767 
19,860 
11,155 

2,724 
16,185 

10,514 
7,057 
5,624 

2,178 
4,751 

14,234 
7,041 
8,103 

3,985 

Western  Asgurance  Co.,  Canada 

Totals 

18,822,632 

2-23,241 

111,177 

142,523 

Marine  Companies. 

Orient  Mutual,  N.Y 

Pftolfip  Miitiifll    NY 

19,806 
2,023,889 

58 
7,961 

2 

2 

Totals 

2,043,693 

8,019 

2 

2 
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Table  No.  XL  —  AMOUNT  OF  STATE  TAX  PAID* 

Wisconsin  tToint  StocTc  Companies. 

CoBCordia  Fire $97125 

HeklaFire 980  60 

Horih western  National 1,625  74 

Madison  Fire 210  89 

Total - $3,888  48 


Wisconsin  Mutual  Companies, 

Germantown  Farmers'  Matual $486  45 

Herman  Farmers'  Mutnal 1*^  31 

Milwaukee  Mechanics'  Mutaal 3,085  Oft 

'Vernon  County  Scandinavian  Mutual  Fire 4  76 

Total $2,698  58 


Comiyanies  of  other  States. 

^tna,  Conn $913  25 

AUemanla  Fire,Pa 97  34 

Amazon,  Ohio 105  62 

American,  111 431  47 

American  Central,  Mo     1T8  22 

American  Fire,  Pa 323  54 

American  Fire.  N.  Y 24  36 

Atl«ntic  Fire  and  Marine,  li.  1 36  01 

Boylston  Mutual,  Mass 32  26 

Brewers  and  Malstar's,  N.  Y.  (back   tax) 172  15 

Buffalo,^.  Y ICO  53 

Buffalo  German,  N.  Y 198  36 

Citizens' N.Y 36  16 

Clinton  Fire,  N.  Y , 13  91 

Commerce,  N.  Y 17  17 

Commonwealth ,  Mas? 89  37 

Commercial  Fire,  N.Y 137  82 

Connecticut  Fire,  Conn 145  71 

Continental,  N.  Y 1,336  18 

Detroit  Fire  and  Marine,  Mich 82  62 

Eliot,  Mass 46  20 

Equitable  Fire  and  Marine,  K.  1 43  66 

Fairfield  Fire,  Conn 59  61 

Faueuil  Hall ,  Mass 164  84 

Fire  Association,  Pa 645  9C* 

Fireman'd  Fund,  Cal 200  80 

Firemen'i*,  In.  J 91  41 

Firemen s'  Fire,  Mass 45  16 

Franklin  Fire,  Pa 164  82 

German,  HI 237  02 

German  Fire,Md 12  38 

German  American,  N.  Y *.  625  82 

Germania  Fire,  N.  Y 326  41 

Girard  Fire  and  Marine,  Pa 211  03 

Glens  Falls,  N.Y 122  74 

Globe  Fire,  ¥.  Y 9  09 

Greenwich,  N.  Y 10  32 

Hanover  Fire,  N.  Y 326  42 

Hartford  Fire,  Conn 1,067  28 

Hartford  Steam  Boiler  Insp.  and  Ins.  Co.,  Conn 81  49 

'^^Not  including  fees  paid,  nor  fire  department  tax. 
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Table  No.  XI. —  Amount  of  State  Tax  Paid. 


Companies  of  other  States— coniiunQd. 

Hoffman  Fir^.  New  York $31  36 

Home,  New  York 1,787  50 

Howard,  New  York 64  62 

Ins  Co.  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Pa : "^S  38 

Ine.  Co.  of  North  America,  Pa 1,417  19 

Irving,  IJew  York fil  88 

KnickerhockerFire,N.Y 9  09 

Lamar,  N.Y 80  38 

Lorinard,N.  Y 64  24 

Lycoming  Fire,  Pa 127  22 

Manhattan  Fire,  N.  Y 220  00 

Manfacturers  and  Builders  Fire,  N.  Y 43  02 

Manufacturers  Fire  and  Marine,  Mass 151  99 

Mechanics  and  Traders  Fire,  N.  Y 89  74 

Mercantile,  Ohio '. 164  69 

Merchantf,N.  J HI  63 

Merchants.  K.  1 ...  36  00 

Meridea,  Fire,  Conn 62  85 

Mercantile  Marine.  Mass 31  40 

Millvllle  Mutual  Marine  and  Fire,  N.J 130  39 

National  Fire,  Conn • 119  74 

National  Fire,  N.  Y 51  24 

Newark  Fire,  N.  J 130  69 

New  Hampshire  Fire,  N.  H -    107  96 

New  York  BDwery,  N.  Y 19  31 

New  York  Clly»  N.  Y 47  62 

Niagara  Fire,  N.  Y 167  33 

Northern,N.Y 160  24 

Orient,Conn 159  76 

Pennsylvania  Fire,  Pa 532  84 

PeoDles,N.  J 114  66 

Phenix,N.Y ^. 1,110  60 

Phojnlx,  Conn 672  12 

Prepcott,  Mass  ,. 42  6? 

Paciac  Fire,  N.  Y 19  50 

Providence  Washington,  R.  I 41  78 

KevereFire.  Maes 45  83 

Rochester  German,  N,  Y 114  60 

Repabllc  Fire,  N.  Y 25  03 

Saint Nichola?,  N.Y ...  37  96 

Saint  Paul  Fire  and  Marine,  Minn 458  18 

Security,  Conn 53  01 

Shoe  and  Xjeather,  Mass 54  (5 

SprlDgfleJd  Fire  and  Marine,  Mass , 265  96 

Standard  Fire,  N.  J 78  13 

Standard  Fire.  N.  Y 46  33 

Star  Fire,  N.Y 63  42 

Sterling  Fire,  N.  Y 9  08 

Toledo  Fire  and  Majlne,  Ohio 67  91 

TraderB',  III 136  70 

Tradesmsn'e  Fire,N.Y -  11  89 

Union,  Pa 52  18 

Washington  Fire  and  Marine,  Mass 44  58 

Watertown  Fire,  N.  Y 398  83 

Westchester  Fire,  N.Y 209  52 

WniiBmsburg  City  Fire,  N.  Y.. 62  05 

Total 119,45127 
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Table  No.  XI. — Amount  of  State  Tax  Paid. 


Companies  of  Foreign  Countries, 

British  American,  Can I...  $-284  45 

Gommercial  Union,  G.  B 315  77 

Ham barg-Bremen  Fire,  Germany 143  36 

Hambnrg-Magdeburg  Fire,  Germaoy 69  14 

Imperial  Fire,  G.  B 181  46 

La  CaiBse  Generale,  France 140  09 

La  Confiance,  France 10  47 

Lancashire,  G.  B 347  12 

Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe,  G.  B 396  17 

London  Assarance  Corporation,  G.  B 211  11 

London  and  Lancashire  Fire,  G.  B 39  38 

.'Metropole,  France 7  76 

North  British  and  Mercantile,  G.  B 648  19 

Northern  Assurance,  G.  B 181  46 

North  Gei man  Fire,  Germany 49  10 

Phoenix  Assurance,  G,  B •. 54 

Queen, G.B 335  34 

Royal,  G.B 897  21 

Royal  Canadian,  Canada 105  10 

Scottish  Commercial,  G.  B 223  12 

Transatlantic  Fire.  Germany 54  48 

Western  Assurance,  Canada 2<3  70 

Total $4,364  52 


Marine  Companies, 

Orient  Mutual,  N.  y 1  17 

Pacific  Mutual,  N.  Y 159  22 

Total $160  39 


Heeapitulation, 

Wisconsin  joint  stock  companies $3,8?8  48 

Wieconsin  mutual  companies .• 2,698  58 

Companies  of  other  states 19,451  27 

Companies  oi  foreign  countries 4,364  52 

Marine  companies  ..^ 160  39 

Grand  total $30,563  24 
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TOWN  INSURANCE  COMPimES. 


In  accordance  with  an  act  passed  by  the  last  legislature,  I  incor- 
porate into  my  report  the  following  tables,  compiled  from  the 
annual  statements  of  the  Town  Insurance  companies  doing  busi- 
ness in  Wisconsin  in  1879.  Eighty-three  companies  reported  to 
this  department,  but  the  reports  were  very  incomplete,  some  giving 
one  item,  some  another,  and  a  few  no  figures  at  all  which  could  be 
used.  Enough  were  given,  however,  to  show  that  the  percentage 
of  losses,  to  amount  of  risks  carried,  is  very  much  smaller  than 
that  of  companies  transacting  a  general  insurance  business.  Out 
of  an  aggregate  risk  of  $29,174,837,  the  losses  during  1879,  were 
only  $36,484.34. 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  present  in  my  next  annual  report,  a  more 
complete  exhibit  of  the  business  of  town  insurance  companies  in 
Wisconsin. 
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STATEMENTS 


Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Companies 


WISCONSIN  JOINT  STOCK  COMPANIES. 


CONCORDIA  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

(Incorporated  In  18T0.     Commenced  business  in  18T0. 

JOBST  H.  BUENING,  President.         GUSTAV  'WOJA^k'EQ'EiR,  Secretary. 


I.- CAPITAL. 

Capital  authoriz 3d $500,000  00 

Capital  actually  paid  np  la  cash 35,730  00 

IL—  ASSETS. 

Value  of  real  estate  owned  by  company,  less  incumbrance $1, 200  00 

Loans  on  bonds  and  mortgage,  first  liens 78, 125  CO 

Interest  due  on  bond  and  mortgage  loans 1,809  63 

Value  of  lands  mortgaged ?  1 58, 900  00 

Value  of  buildings  mortgaged 112, 400  00 

Total  value  of  said  mortgajjed  premlsei $271, 300  00 

STOCKS  AND  BONDS  OWNED  BT  THE  COMPANY. 

Par  Market 

value.  value. 

Bonds  of  the  towii  of  New  Holetein  (8  per  cent,  in 

terest)  Nos.  16-20,  both  inclusive,  at  $1, 000 $5  ,C00  00 

ISos,  21-45,  both  inclusive,  at  $300 5, 000  00 

$10,00  COO 

Cash  in  company's  principal  oflSce,  in  currency 1, 609  11 

Cash  belonging  to  the  company  deposited  In  bank 42, 000  CO 

total  amoTint  of  cash  items.... 43,609  11 

6  — Ins. 
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Gross  premiums  in  course  of  collection 

All  other  property  belongirj?  to  the  company,  office  furniture. 


400  oa 


Aggregate  of  all  the  aesets  of  the  eompany,  stated  at  their  actual  value $143, 432  36 


III. —  LIABILITIES. 

Losses  unadjusted,  including  all  reported  and  supposed  losses 

Net  amount  of  unpaid  losses  and  claims 

Reinsurance  at  50  per  cent,  of  premium,  on  fire  risks  under  one 

year 

Eeinsurance  i?ro  rata^  on  fire  risks  running  more  than  one  year  . 

Amount  required  to  safely  reinsure  all  outstanding  risks 

Commission  and  brokerage  due  agents 

Total  liabilities,  except  capital  stock 

Capital  stock  actually  paid  up  in  cash 

Surplus  beyond  capital  stock 


$10,237  73 
40,388  14 


$1,600  00 
$1,600  00 


50,625  92 

973  87 

$53,198  29 

35,730  00 

54,504  07 

Total $143,432  36 


IV.  — INCOME  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

Gross  cash  received  for  premiums $48,776  95 

Deduct  reinsurance,  rebate  and  return  premiums 1 ,  951  28 

Net  cash  received  for  premiums 

Received  from  interest  on  bonds  and  mortgages 

Aggregate  amount  of  income  received  during  the  year  in  cash 


$46,825  67 
8, 196  83 

$55,022  to 


V. -EXPENDITURES  DURING  THE  YEAR. 


Net  amount  paid  during  the  year  for  losses $26,256  69 

Cash  dividends  paid  stockholders... 2,779  00 

Paid  for  commissions  and  brokerage 10,284  66 

Salaries  and  all  other  charges  of  oflBcers,  clerks,  agents  and  all  other  employes.  3, 354  GO 

Paid  for  state,  national  and  local  taxes 1,S09  34 

All  other  payments;  ofilce  rents,  traveling  expenses,  printing,  stationery,  ad- 
vertising, and  all  other  incidental  expenses 2, 1 02  89 

Aggregate  amount  of  expenditures  during  the  year,  in  cash $164  146  58 


VL  -  MISCELLANEOUS. 


In  force  December  31, 1878  . 
Written  during  1879 


Pire 
Risks. 

$7,173,792 

3,880,769 


Total $11,054,561 

Deduct  thof  0  expired  and  marked  off  as  terminated. 3 ,220, 942 

Net  amount  in  force  December  31, 1879 7, 833 ,618 

Deduct  amount  reinsured 2i,  016 

Net  amoun t  in  force 


Premiums 
Thereon. 

$96,464  97 

47,836  22 

$144,301  19 
43,726  92 

$100,574  27 
330  83 


$7,809,602      $100,243  44 
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GENEBAL  INTERKOGATORIES. 

Total  premiums  received  from  the  erganizatioa  of  the  company  to  date $322,078  67 

Total  losses  paid  from  the  organization  of  the  company  to  date 136, 875  21 

Total  amount  oflossesincorred  during  the  year      26,236  69 

Total  amount  ol  company's  stock  owned  by  the  directors,  at  par  value 38,400  03 

Total  dividends  payable  in  stock 11,650  00 

Total  amount  loaned  to  stockholderF,not  ofliccrs,  secured  by  moitgago 1,925  00 


HEKLA  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

(Incorporated  in  1871.    Commenced  biwiness  in  1871.) 
J.  A.  JOHNSOX,  President,  HALLE  STEENSLAND,  Secretary/. 


I. -CAPITAL. 

Capital  authorized ip500, 000  CO 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 200,000  00 


XL  — ASSETS. 

Value  of  real  estate  owned  by  company,  less  incumbrances 3, 860  00 

Loans  on  bond  and  mortgage  (first  liens) 188,860  CO 

Loans  and  collaterals 5,055  00 

Interest  due  on  accrued  bond  and  mortgage  loans 4 , 600  00 

Value  of  land  mortgaged..... 1540,000  00 

Value  of  buildings  mortgaged 200,000  00 


Total  value  of  said  mortgaged  premises $740, 000  CO 


Cash  in  company's  principal  office,  in  currency $4, 485  23 

Cash  belonging  to  the  company  deposited  In  bank. 72, 931  20 

Total  amount  cash  items 77,416  43 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  collateral  loans  and  notes  taken  for  premiums  ....  200  00 

Gross  premiums  in  due  course  of  collection 5,546  03 

Bills  receivable  taken  for  fire  risks 4,271  76 

All  other  property  belongmg  to  the  company,  viz:  Office  furniture  (cost  $837. 60)  400  00 

Gross  amount  of  all  the  assets  of  the  company $290,209  22 

Amount  which  should  be  deducted  from  the  above  assets,  on  account  of  bad 

and  doubtful  debts  and  securities 1,000  CO 

Aggregate  of  all  the  assets  of  the  company,  stated  at  their  actual  value..  $^9,209  22 

IIL  — LIABILITIES. 

Losses  unadjusted,  including  all  reported  and  supposed  losses. ..         $1,550  00    

Losses  resisted,  including  interest,  cost  and  expenses 1,850  00    

Total  gross  amount  of  claims  for  losses. $3,400  00 

Re-in?uraEce  at  50  per  cent,  of  premium,  on  fire  risks,  under  one 
year $18,611  03    
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Be  insurancp,  pro  rata,  on  fire  risks  running  more  than  one  year  .       $33, 132  61    . 

Amouiit  required  to  safely  re-insure  outstanding  rlisks 51 ,743  64 

Commission  and  brokerage  due  agents 222  3.) 

Total  liabilities,  except  capital  stock $55,365  94 

Capital  stock  actually  paid  up  in  cash 2Q0,00O  00 

Surplus  beyond  capital  stock 33,843  28 

Total $289,209  22 

IV. -INCOM:e  DURING  THE  yE.\R. 

Gross  cash  received  for  premiums ?68,142  35    

Deduct  re-insurance^rebaie  and  returned  premiums 8 ,645  17    

Net  caeh  received  for  premiums 159,497  15 

Eecciyed  for  Interest  on  bonds  and  mortgages,  collateral  loans  and  notes  lor 

premiums 22,403  66 

Increased  capital 32,040  97 

Aggregate  amount  o!  income  received  during  the  year  in  cash $  113 ,941  81 


v.- EXPENDITURES  DURING  TElE  YEAR. 

Net  amount  paid  during  the  year  for  losses » $35, 845  25 

Cash  dividends  paid 15,261  35 

Paid  for  commissions  and  brokerage 10,831  82 

Salaries,  and  all  other  charges  of  officers,  clerks,  agents,  and  all  other  em- 
ployees   4,183  00 

Paid  for  state,  national  and  local  taxes 1 ,496  46 

All  other  payments,  viz.,  office  rents,  travelina:  expenses,  printing,  stationery, 

advertising,  and  all  other  incidental  exoenses 4,275  57 

Aggregateamountof  expenses  dm ing  the  year,  in  cash $71,890  45 

/  VI.— MISCELLi^NEOUS. 

In  force  December  31, 1878 $8,008,732  00  $98,156  11 

Written  during  1879 4,076,189  00  63,741,73 

Totals $13,084,921  00  $161,697  84 

Deduct  those  expired  and  marked  off  as  terminated 3,387, 785  00  57, 604  42 

In  force  December  31, 1879 $6,697,136  00  $104,293  42 

Deduct  amount  reinsured 111,538  00  2,220  10 


Net  amount  in  force  December  31, 1879 $6, 685, 598  00     $l02 ,073  32 


GENERAL  INTERROGATOBIES. 

Total  premiums  received  from  the  organization  of  the  company  to  data $271 ,872  66 

Total  losses  paid  since  the  organization  of  the  company  to  date 102, 309  84 

Total  dividends  declared  since  the  company  commenced  business 55 ,296  17 

Total  amount  of  losses  incurred  d  uring  tho  y  ear. 34, 865  52 

Total  amount  of  company's  f  tock,  owned  by  the  directors  at  par  value 86, 500  03 

Total  am junt  loaned  to  directors £00  00 

Total  amount  loaned  to  stockholders,  not  officers 3,860  00 
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BUSINESS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  WISCONSIN  DURING  THE  TEAR  1879. 

Risks  taken $2,569,441  00 

Premiu ms  received 33, 082  03 

Losses  paid  on  risks  taken 19,557  99 

Losses  incurred  during  the  year  in  Wisconsia 17, 978  26 

Taxes  on  premiums  paid  to  the  state  of  Wisconiin 902  38 

Taxes  on  premiums  paid  to  fire  departments  in  Wisconsin 140  16 


MADISON  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

(Incorporated  in  1851.    Commenced  business  in  1851.) 
DAYID  ATWOOD,  President.  BUEL  E.  HUTCHINSON,  Secretary. 


CAPITAL. 

Whole  amount  of  guaranty  capital  authorized $250,  OOO  00 

Whole  amount  of  guaranty  capital  actually  paid  up 100,000  00 


IL— ASSETS.  v^ 

Valae  of  real  estate  owned  by  company,  less  incumbrances $13, 000  00 

Loans  on  bonds  and  mortgages  (first  liens) 1,725  00 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  bond  and  mortgage  loans 118  92 

Loans  on  bonds  and  mortgagee,  *'  Guaranty  Fund  " 91, 000  00 

Par  Market 

value.  value. 

Stocks  and  bonds  owned  by  company: 

U.  S.  4  percent,  registered  boDds $20,003  00       $20,600  00    

Town  of  Sparta  bonds,  7  per  cent 5,000  00  5,000  00    

Townof  Excelsior bond«,  7  per  cent 5,000  00  ^,000  00    

"  In  Gaaianty  Fund,"  Madison  city  bonds 7, 500  00  7, 500  00    

"  In  Goaranty  Fund,"  town  of  Lodi  bonds 1,500  00  1,500  CO    


Total $39,000  00       $39,600  00  $39,600  00 

Cash  in  company^s  principal  office,  in  currency 

Cash  belonging  to  the  company  deposited  In  bank 

Total  amount  of  cash  items 5,750  96 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  bonds  not  included  in  market  value 362  50 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  bills  receivable  In  notes 240  18 

Net  premiums  m  due  course  of  collection 6,091  09 

Bills  receivable,  matured  and  not  matured,  taken  fcr  fire  risks  and  money 

loaned 1,822  32 

Furniture  and  fixtures  and  rents  due  and  accrued 1,037  53 

Preipium  notes - 1,027  85 

Gross  amount  of  all  the  assets  of  the  company $162,876  32 

Amount  which  shpald  be  deducted  from  the  above  asset,  on  account  of  bad  and 

doubtful  debts  and  securities 1 ,  500  00 


Aggregate  of  all  the  assets  of  the  company,  stated  at  their  actual  valae. .     $160,376  32 
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III.  — LIABILITIES. 

Losses  nnadjusted,  inclnding  all  reported  and  supposed  losses  . . .  $5,007  50 

Losses  resisied,  incladicg  interest,  cost,  and  other  expenses 2, 60O  00 

Net  amount  of  unpaid  losses $7,  COT  50 

Beinsnrance  at  bO  per  cent,  o*  premium,  on  fire  risks,'  under  one 

year $8,078  09 

Reinsurance,  pro  rata^  on  fire  risks  running  more  than  one  year  16, 592  68 

Amount  required  to  safely  reinsure  all  outstanding  risks 24 ,670  77 

All  other  demands  against  the  company 147  97 

Totalli abilities  axcept  guaranty  fund $32,426  24 

Guarantyfund 100, COO  00 

Surplus  beyond  guaranty  fund  and  other  liabilities 26,922  23 

Premiumnoies 1,027  85 

Aggregate  amount  of  all  liabilities,  including  guaranty  fund  and  net  3urp'us     $160, 376  32 

IV.  -INCOME  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

Gross  premiums  received  in  cash $,'5,321  43 

Gross  cash  received  on  bills  and  notes  taken  for  premiums 2, 454  88 

Gross  cash  received  for  premiums $  27 ,776  31 

Deduct  reinsurance,  rebate  and  returned  premiums 3, 599  33 

Net  cash  received  for  premiums $24,176  £8 

Bills  and  notes  lectlved  during  the  year  for  premiums  remaining 

unpaid 698  84 

Received  for  interest  on  bonds  and  mortgages 3.469  27 

Income  received  from  rents 467  23 

Aggregate  amount  of  Incong^e  received  during  the  year  m  cash $28, 812  32 

v.— EXPENDITURES  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

Net  amount  paid  during  the  year  for  losses $43, 295  47 

Cash  dividends  paid  stockholders , 3,000  00 

Paid  for  commission  or  brokerage 5, 701  21 

Salaries  and  all  other  charges  of  officers,  clerks,  agents  and  all  other  employes,  3,985  70 

Paid  for  state,  national  and  local  taxes 862  90 

All  other  payments  —  aovertislng,  exchange,  postage,  travelingVxpense?,  office 

expenses,  printing  and  stationery 2,329  22 

Aggregate  amount  of  expenditures  during  the  year,  in  cash $59, 174  50 

VI.— MISCELLANEOUS. 

Risks  Premiums 

written.  thereon. 

In  force  December  31,  1878 $7,491,746     $108,464  79 

Written  during  1879 1,928,680        28,182  48 

Total $9,420,426      $136,647  27 

Deduct  those  expired  and  marked  oft'  as  terminated 5, 363 ,742        83, 150  09 

In  force  December  31,  1879 $4,056,684       $53,497  27 

Deduct  amount  reinsured 23,916  486,87 

Net  amount  in  force $4,032,768       $53,010  40 
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GBNKRAL  INTERROGATORIES. 

Total  amount  Of  losses  Incurred  during  the  year 143,711  30 

Amount  paid  state  of  Wisconsin  for  taxes  on  premiums ." 483  86 

Amount  paid  fire  departments  In  state  of  Wisconsin 128  89 


NORTHWESTERN   NATIONAL   INSURANCE   COMPANY. 

(Incorporated  in  1869.    Commenced  business  in  1869.) 
ALEXA.NDER  MITCHELL,  President   JOHN  P.  McGREGOR,  Secretary. 


L  — CAPITAL. 

Capital  authorized ?1, 000,000  00 

Capitsl  actually  paid  up  in  cash 600.000  00 

II.  — ASSETS. 

Valoeof  r(al  estate  ov^ned  by  the  company  less  incumbrance 6,000  00 

Loans  on  bonds  and  mortgage*,  (first  liens) 134,200  00 

Interest  due  on  bond  and  mortgage  loans 1,693  25 

Vai  ue  of  land  mortgaged $254, 000  00 

Value  of  buildings  mortgaged  (insured  for  $113,100  as  collateral).       126,000  00 

Total  value  of  said  mortgaged  premises $380, 000  00 

Stocks  and  bonds  owned  by  the  company. 

Par  Marked 

Talue.  value. 

United  States  bonds  currency,  6s $100. 003  CO  $122, 250  00 

United  States  bonds  1881,  5s 110,000  00  113,025  00 

United  States  bonds  1881,  68 70,000  00  73,150  00 

United  States  bonds,  4  per  cent 80, 000  00  82, 600  00 

United  States  bonds,  4J4  per  cent 50,000  00  53,000  00 

Milwaukee  «fc  St.  Paul  Railway  1st  mortgage  bonds 

Prairie  du  Chieu  division,  8  per  cent 15,000  CO  18,000  00 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  i&  St.  Paul  Railway  lat  mort- 
gage bonds,  Chicago  division,  7  per  cent 40, 000  00  44,000  00 

Milwaukee  water  bonds,  7  per  cent 150, 000  00  168, 000  00 

Contract  of  North  Chicago  Rolling  Mill  Company 

to  purchase  lands,  6  per  cent 10,003  00  10,000  00 

Total  par  and  market  value $625,000  00     $684, 625  00       684,625  00 


Cash  In  company's' principal  office,  In  currency $3, 904  46 

Cash  belonging  to  company  deposited  In  bank    92, 935  57 

Total  amount  of  cash  items 95,840  03 

Interestdueandaccrued,  not  included  in  market,  value 1,777  50 

Gross  premiums  Indue  course  of  collection 27,562  07 

A 11  other  property  belonging  to  the  company,  viz.,  salvage  on  losses  already 

paid,  $1,':99.67  due  from  Ins.  Cos.,  $301.50  certificates  of  membership  of  Chi. 

and  Mil.  boards  of  trade,  550 2,551  17 

Aggregate  of  all  the  assets  of  the  company,  stated  at  their  actual  value....     $954,249  02 
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III. -LIABILITIES. 

Losses  adjusted  and  unpaid. «. 119,423  52 

Losses  nnadjnsted,  inclnding  all  reported  and  Bnppo«ed  losses. .. 
Losses,  resisted,  inclnding  interest,  cost  and  expenses 

Netamoantof  unpaid  losses  and  claims 

Beinsurance  at  50  per  cent,  of  premium,  on  fire  risks  under  one 

year 

Reinsurance  pro  rata,  on  fire  risks  running  more  than  one  year. . 
Keinsurance  on  marine  risks,  estimatedl 

Total  unearned  premiums  as  computed  above 

Commission  anti  brokerage  due  agents  and  other  claims  against  company.. 

Total  liabilities,  except  capital  stock    ...  $208,148  84 

Capital  stock  actually  paid  upincasb , €00,000  00 

Surplus  beyond  capital  stock 146,100  18 


28,593  59 
4,400  00 

$52,416  11 

151,352  62. 
4,380  11 

$93,891  78 

52,460  84 

5,000  00 

npany 

Amount  of  all  liabilities,  including  capital  stock  and  net  surplus $954, 249  G2 


IV.— INCOME  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

Fire         Marine  and 
risks.       inland  risks. 

Gross  premiums  received  in  cash  without  deduction     $273,432  62       $68,108  13 
Gross  cash  received  on  bills  and  notes  taken  for  pre- 
miums          16,092  87 


Gross  premiums  received  in  ctkeh 273, 432  62        84, 201  OJ 

Deduct  reinsurdnce,  re  bale  and  return  premiums ...         17, 109  45  5,924  49 

Net  each  received  for  premiums $256, 823  17       $78, 576  51     $33i,  899  68 


Received  for  interest  on  bonds  and  mortgages 11,200  00 

Received  for  interest  and  dividends  on  stock  and  bonds,  and  from  other  eources  37, 587  64 

Received  from  insurance  companies  (less  balance  of  January  1, 1879) 481  96 

Aggregate  amount  of  income  received  during  the  year  In  cash $384,169  28 


v.— EXPENDITURES  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

Fire        Marine  and 
risks.       inland  rlslcs. 

Gross  amount  paid  for  losses $138,042  65       $§^,212  69 

Deduct  salvage  and  reinsurance 118  13         6, 3i4  12 


Net  amount  paid  during  the  year  for  losses $137, 924  52      $45,868  57     $183, 793  09 


Cash  dividends  paid 63,000  00 

Paid  for  commissions  and  brokerage 41,074  25 

Salaries,  and  all  other  charges  of  officers,  clerks  agents,  and  all  other  em- 
ployees   30,140  62 

Paid  for  state,  national  and  local  taxes......... 8,717  63 

All  other  payments,  viz.:  office  rent,  traveling  expensee,  stationery,  adveriis- 

ing  and  all  other  incidental  expenses 30,173  96 

Aggregate  amount  of  expenditures  daring  the  year  in  cash $356 ,899  55 
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VI.— MESCELLANEOUS. 

Fire  Preminms  Marine  and  Premlnms 

risks.            tbereon.    Inland  risks.  therecn. 

In  force  December,  1878 $23,188,895  $278,066  85  $230,000  $5,000  00 

Written  dnring  1879 30 , 943,726       273, 226  07  13, 767, 679  89, 542  53 

Totals. . . . : $54, 132, 621  $551 ,292  92  $14,017, 679  '  li4i^542  53 

Dednct  those  expired  and  marked  off 

astermlnated ^ 28,614,843       260,20151  13,767,679  89,542  53 

In  force  December  31, 1879.. $25,517,778  $291,09141  $250,000  $5,000  00 

Deduct  amount  reinsured  .. , 342,500          3,63153  


Net  amount  in  farce $25 ,  175 , 5T8     $287 , 459  88  $250  000         $5 , 000  CO 


GENERAL  INTERROGATOBIES. 

Total  premiums  received  from  the  organization  of  the  company  to  date $3, 691, 212  40 

Total  losses  paid  from  the  organization  of  the  company  to  date 2,067,949  50 

Total  di videiids  declared  since  the  company  commenced  business 279, 000  00 

Total  amount  of  losses  incurred  during^the  year 209, 472  70 

Total  amount  of  the  company's  stock  o^i^ned  by  the  directors,  at  par  value 3S7, 000  00 

Total  dividends  payable  in  stock 174,000  00 


BUSINESS  IN  THE  STATE  OP  TVKCONSIN  DURING  THE  TEAR  1879. 

P!'"-        "fnlandf^  Aggregate. 

Risks  taken $5,375,226  00  $7,584,218  00  $12,959,41400 

Premiums  received 59,670  50        24,646  92  84,317  42 

Losses  paid  on  risks  taken 25,900  71        15,866  59  41,767  30 

Losses  incurred  during  the  year  in  Wisconsin 23, 749  22        19, 865  26  43 ,  614  48 

Taxes  on  premiums  paid  to  the  state  of  Wisconsin 1, 122  06 

Taxes  on  premiums  paid  \q  fire  departments  In  Wis- 
consin   384  66 
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WISCONSIN  MUTUAL  COMPANIES. 


GERMANTOWN  FARMERS'  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY. 

(Incorporated  1854.    Commenced  bnsinees  in  1854.) 
ANDREW  MARTIN,  President,  MARTIN  SCHOTTLER,  Secretary 


I.  — CAPITAL. 
Capital  aathorlzed Mutual. 


ir.  — ASSETS. 

Value  of  real  estate  owned  bj  the  company,  le»s  incumbrances $6, 500  00 

Loans  on  bond  and  mortgage  (flrst  Hone) 47,715  15 

Loans  on  bond  and  mortgage  (first  liens),  upon  which  more  than  one  year's 

interest  is  due.... 1421  00 

Interest  due  on  bond  and  mortgage  loans 4,015  86 

Interest  accrued  on  bond  and  mortgage  loans 

Loans  on  collaterals 0,350  80 

Cash  in  company's  principal  oCace,  in  currency 6,025  67 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  cash  loans - 501  98 

Net  premiums  in  due  course  of  collection,  not  more  than  three  months  due....  9,938  06 

Bills  receivable  for  fire  risks 3,052  09 

All  other  property  belonging  to  the  company,  viz.:  office  furniiure ;  amount  of 

premiums  in  course  of  collection,  more  ifcan  throe  months  due 3, 800  00 

Gross  amount  of  all  assets  of  the  company il. $89,020  60 

Amount  which  should  be  deducted  Irom  the  above  a«setf ,  on  account  of  bad 

and  doubtful  debts  and  securities 3,400  00 

P/emiumnotes $117,448  83    

Aggregate  of  all  assets  of  the  company,  stated  at  their  actual  value $85, 620  60 


IIL  — LIABILITIES. 

Losses  adjusted  and  unpaid ^        $1,083  77    

Losses  resisted,  including  interest,  cost  and  expenses 3,500  00    

Total  gross  amount  of  claims  for  losses $4,583  77 

Be-insurance  at  50  per  cent,  of  premiams  on  fire  risks  under  one 

year $3,970  87 

Re-Insurance,  pro  rata,  on  fire  risks  running  more  than  one  year. .         42.201  34    

Amouit  required  to  safely  re-lnsure  all  outstanding  risks 46, 232  21 

Total  liabilities $50,815  98 

Surplus  beyond  all  liabilities 38,204  62 

Total $39,02060 
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IV. —  INCOME  DURING  THE  YEAH. 

Gross  cash  received  for  preminms...  $27,123  36    

Deduct  reineurance,  rebate  and  retara  premlams 1 ,19Ji  89 

Net  cash  for  premiums $23,932  47 

Eecelved  for  interest  on  bone  s  and  mortgages  and  cash  loans 3, 603  34 

Aggregate  amount  of  income  received  during  the  year  in  cash $31, 537  81 

v.  — EXPENDITURES  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

Net  amount  paid  daring  the  ypar  for  losses $33,473  90 

Paid  for  commissions  and  brokerage 4,216  99 

Salaries  and  all  other  charges  of  officers,  clerks,  agents,  and  all  other  em- 
ployees   3,924  00 

Paid  for  state,  national  andlocaltaxes 834  67 

All  other  payments,  viz. :  ofBce  espendltares 3, 290  89 

Aggregate  amount  of  expenditures  during  the  year,  in  cash 47,740  45 

VI.  —  MISCELL  A.NEOUS. 

Fire  Premiums 

Risks  Thereon. 

In  force  December  31, 1878 $8,453,470  $120,00365 

Written  during  1879    1,843,101  27,123  36 

Total .' 10,298,571  147,129  21 

Deduct  those  expired  and  marked  off  as  terminated.... 2,675,262  41,177  28 

Net  amount  in  force  December  31, 1879 7,623, 309  103,951  93 


HERMAN  FARMERS'   MUTUAL   INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

[Incorporated  in  1855.    Commenced  business  in  1857.] 
JOHK  ZLRBEL,  President  CHARLES  RINGLE,  Secretary. 


I. -CAPITAL. 
Capital  authorized Mutual. 

II. -ASSETS. 

Loais  on  bond  and  mortgage  (Qrst  lienf) $20,600  00 

Interest  due  ou  bonds  and  mortgage  loans 541  00 

Vslue  of  Isnds  mortgaged $51, 5C0  00 

Value  of  buildings  mortgaged.. 8,500  03 

Total  value  of  mortgaged  premises $60,000  00 

Pergonal  notes  with  sufficient  sureties 4, 112  CO 

Cash  in  company's  principal  office  in  currenny 3,267  28 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  col  lateral  loans 122  50 

Gross  premiums  in  course  of  collection 1,507  72 
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AIL  other  property  belonging  to  ccippany«  viz.:  office  furniture. 
Premium  nores 


Aggregate  of  all  the  assets  of  the  company,  stated  at  their  actual  value. 
III. -LIABILITIES. 


Net  amount  of  unpaid  losses 

Heinsurance  at  50  per  cent,  of  premium  on  fire  neks,  under  one 
year 

Eelnsurance,  pro  rata^  on  fire  risks  running  more  than  one  year. 

Amount  required  to  safely  reinsure  all  outstanding  risks 

All  other  demands  against  the  company,  viz  :  commission  and  brokerage. 


108  61 
8,867  49 


^tal  liabilities,  except  premium  notes. 

Premium  iv)tes 

Surplus  beyond  premium  notes 

Total 


$300  00 
31,961  75 

$62,112  25 


$30  00 


8,976  10 
241  54 

$9,247  64 
31,961  75 
20,902  86 

$62,112  25 


IV.— INCOME  DURING  THE  YEAR. 


Gross  premiums  received  in  cash 

Deduct  reinsurance  rebate  and  return  premiums. 

Net  cash  received  for  premiums 

Received  for  interest  on  bonds  and  mortgages.. . 
Received  for  interest  on  notes 


$5,199  27 
1,187  67 


Aggregate  amount  of  income  received  during  the  year  in  cash. 


v.  — EXPENDITURES  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

Net  amount  paid  during  the  year  for  losses 

Paid  for  commissions  and  brokerage 

Salaries  and  all  other  charges  of  officers,  clerks,  agents  aud  other  ©mployees.. 

Paid  for  state,  national  and  local  taxes 

All  other  payments,  viz:  traveling  expenses,  printing,  stationery,  advertising, 
and  all  other  incidental  expenses 

Aggregate  amount  of  expenses  during  the  year,  in  caeh 


VL  —MISCELLANEOUS. 


In  force  December  31, 1878 

Written  during  1879 

Totals i 

Deduct  those  expired  and  marked  off  as  terminated  . 

Net  amount  in  force  December  81, 1879 


$3,991  60 

1,790  65 

936  91 

$5,719  16 


$4, 558  92 

1,035  50 

455  98 

156  23 

147  48 
$6,854  11 


Fire 
rifkp. 
$2,293,030 

463,989 

$2,757,019 
706,148 


Premluma 
thereon. 
$>5,082  39 
4,087  94 

$^9,170  33 
7,902  60 


$2,050,871       $21,267  73 


GENERAL  IlITEnBOGATOlUES. 


Total  premiums  received  from  the  organization  of  the  companf^to  date . .......  $55, 459  04 

Total  losses  paid  from  the  organization  of  the  company  to  date 25, 973  57 

Total  amount  of  losses  Incurred  during  the  year 4,558  92 

Total  amount  loaned  to  officers  acd  directors 693  00 
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MILWAUKEE    MECHANICS'    MUTUx\L    INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

(Incorporated  in  1S53.    Commenced  business  in  1852.) 
CHRISTIAN  PREUSSER,  President     ADOLPH  J.  CRA^U^lt,  Secretary. 


I.- CAPITAL. 
Capital  authorized Mutual. 

II.-ASSETS. 

Value  v/f  rjal  estate  owned  by  the  compuny,  less  incumbrance $44, 736  00 

Loans  on  bond  and  mortgage  (first  liens) 115,985  00 

Loans  on  bond  and  mortgage  (first  liens), upon  which  more  than  one  year's  in- 
terest is  duo  4,528  93 

Interest  due  on  boad  and  mortgage  loans 310  00 

Interest  accrued  on  bond  and  mortgage  loans 3,206  00 

Value  of  lands  mortgaged $2 18, 900  00 

Value  of  buildings  mortgaged  (insured  for  $72,700  as  collateral) ...         97, 350  00 

Total  value  of  mortgjged  premises $316,250  00 


Stocks  and  bonds  owned  by  the  companj :  Par  Market 

value.  value. 

U.  S.  4^  per  cent,  registered  bonds  of  1891 $if09, 000  00  $221, 540  00 

U.  S.  Government  bonds.  6d  or '81 54,900  00  57,096  00 

Milwaukee  city  water  bonds 60,000  00  66,003  00 

Brown  county  bounds 20,000  00  18,00^00 

Milwaukee  county  bonds. 10,000  00  10,500  00 

Cream  City  Kailway  Co.»  Milwaukeo,  stock 2, 625  00  2, 625  CO 


Total  par  and  market  value $356,525  00     $375,76100  375,76100 

Cash  loans  secured  by  collaterals 6,400  00 

Cash  in  the  coicpany's  principal  office,  in  currency 1, 987  01 

Cash  belonging  to  the  company,  deposited  in  bank 46 ,244  86 

Net  cash  premiums  in  duo  course  of  collection 17,539  29 

All  other  property  belonging  to  the  company,  viz.:  interest  bearing  note?, 

$2,45703;  office  furniture  and  fixtures,  $2,000 4,457  03 

Premium  notes 84,968  97 


Groas  amount  of  all  the  assets  of  the  company $705,123  59 

Amount  which  should  be  deducted  Irom  the  above  at  sets,  oh  account  of  bad 

and  doubtful  debts  and  securities 2,600  Oq 

Aggregate  of  all  the  assets  of  the  company,  stated  at  their  actual  value ....  $702, 523  59 


III.-  LIABILITIES. 

Losses  adjusted  and  unpaid $2,215  00 

Losses  unadjusted,  including  all  reported  and  enpposed  losses ...  3, 493  00 

Losses  resisted,  including  interest,  cost  and  expenses 3, 809  00 

Net  atnount of  unpaid  losses $9,510  00 
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Beinsarance  at  50  per  cent,  of  premiam,  on  fire  risks  nnder  one 

year $79,538  00 

Reinsarance,  pro  rata,  on  fire  risks  mnnlng  more  tiian  one  year..       123,817  11 

Amountrequired  to  safely  reinsure  all  outs  landing  risks.;... 203,385  69 

Totalliabilitlee,  except  premium  notes ^212,895  69 

Premium  notes  and  office  furniture 86,968  97 

Surplus  beyond  premium  notes  and  all  other  liabilities 402,658  93 

Total $702,523  59 

IV.- INCOME  DURING  THE  YE  All. 

Gross  premiums  received  in  cash $207,880  57 

Gross  cash  received  on  bills  and  notes  taken  for  premiums 19, 636  64 

Gross  ca&h  received  for  premiums $x>27,517  21 

Deduct  reinsurance,  rebate  end  return  premiums 9, 565  03 

Net  cash  received  for  oremiums —  $217,952  18 

Received  for  interest  on  bonds  and  mortgages 7,539  93 

Received  for  interest  and  dividends  on  stocks  and  bonds  and  collateral  loans. .  18,517  58 

Received  from  rents,  $1, 155.71 ;  coKscience  moucy,  $-220 1 ,375  71 

Aggregate  amount  of  income  received  during  the  year  in  cash $245, 385  40 

v.- EXPENDITURES  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

Net  amount  paid  during  the  year  for  losses $128,066  76 

Paid  for  commissions  and  brokerage 46,826  25 

Salaries  and  all  other  charges  of  officers,  clerks,  agents  and  all  other  employes,  18, 414  00 

Paid  for  state,  national  and  local  taxes 7,565  81 

All  other  payments,  viz.:  traveling  expenses,  printing,  stationery,  advertising, 

and  all  othe r  incidental  expenses 12,431  48 

Aggregate  amount  of  expenditures  during  the  year,  in  cash $213, 304  30 

VI. -MISCELLANEOUS.                     Fire  Premiums 

In  force  December  31, 1878 $28,231,124  $425,380  97 

Written  during  1879 16,90y,677  225,419  86 

Total. $45,190,801  $650,800  83 

Deduct  those  exp  ired  and  marked  off  as  terminated 17, 068, 103  232, 740  80 

In  force  December  31, 1879 $28,122,693  $418,060  03 

GENERAL  INTERR0GATORI]?S. 

Total  premiums  received  from  the  organization  of  the  company  to  date $2,474,623  73 

Total  losses  paid  from  the  organization  to  date 1,129,744  07 

Total  amount  of  losses  incurred  during  the  year 124,489  76 

BUSINESS  IN  THE  STATE    OP  WISCONSIN  DURING  THE  YEAR  1879. 

Risks  taken $3,001,320  0 J 

Premiums  received 107,665  46 

Losses  paid  on  risks  taken 67, 149  28 

Losses  incurred 63,900  28 

Paid  to  Wisconsin  for  tares  on  premiums 2,195  23 

Paid  fire  departments  in  Wisconsin  for  taxes  on  premiums 1, 164  85 
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VERNON   COUNTY  SCANDINAVIAN  MUTUAL  FIRE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

(Incorporated  in  1867.    Commenced  business  la  1870.) 

L.  C.  STEENBERG,  President.                            OLE  JOHNSON,  Secretary. 

I.  —  CAPITAL. 

Capital  authorized '- Mutual. 

II.  — ASSETS. 

Cash  loans  on  personal  eecurity 1150  00 

Cash  in  the  company's  principal  office  in  currency 150  00 

Gross  premiums  in  due  course  of  collection 100  CO 

Salvage  property  and  claims  on  losses  already  paid 2, 937  75 

Gross  amount  of  all  the  assets  of  the  company $3,337  75 

Daduct  for  doubtful  assets 60  00 

Aggregate  amount  of  assets  stated  at  their  actual  value $3,2?7  75 

m.-LIABxLITIES. 

Reinsurance  at  50  per  cent,  of  premium,  on  fire  risks  under  one 

year $72  99 

Reinsurance,  pro  rata,  on  risks  running  more  than  one  ye  ar 151  83 

Amouht  required  to  safely  reinsure  all  outstanding  risks — — $224  81 

Another  demands  against  the  company 180  24 

Total  liabilities $405  05 

Surplus 2,872  70 

Total $3,277  75 

IV.-INCOME  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

Net  cash  received  for  premiums $145  99 

Received  for  interest  on  loans 92  15 

Aggregate  amount  of  income  received  during  the  year  m  cash $238  14 

v.  — EXPENDITURES  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

Net  amount  paid  daring  the  year  for  losse? $]  0  00 

Salaries  and  all  other  charges  of  officers,  clerks,  agents,  and  all  other  em- 
ployees   64  83 

Paid  for  state,  national  and  local  taxes 4  83 

Office  expendlturei? 90  00 

Aggregate  amount  of  expenditures  during  the  year  In  cash  $169  65 

VI.  — MISCELLANEOUS.                      Fire  Premium 

Risks.  thereon. 

In  force  December  31, 1878 $160,007  $649  39 

Written  during  1879 58,402  146  00 

Total ;      $218,469  $795  39 
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Dedact  iliose  expired  and  m arked  off  ai  terminated $99 , 339  $248  31 

In  force  December  31, 1869 $119,180  $547  05 

GENEEAL  INTERBOGATOBIES. 

Total  preminms  received  from  the  organization  of  ttae  company  to  dite $3, 397  30 

Total  lOBses  paid  from  tlie  organization  of  the  company  to  date 500  55 

Total  amount  loaned  to  policy  holders,  not  officers. 2,827  75 

Taxes  on  premiams.  paid  to  the  state  of  Wiscoasin 4  82 

Total  amount  loaned  to  officers  and  directors... 200  CO 
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HAIL  COMPANY. 

GERMAN  AMERICAN  HAIL  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

(Organized  April  2, 1S75.    Commenced  business  Msy  3, 1875.) 

JOHN  B.  SANBORN,  President  WALTER  H.  SANBORN,  Secretary. 


I.  —  CAPITAL. 

Whole  amount  of  joint  stock  or  guaranteed  capital  authorized $25, 000  00 

Whole  amount  of  capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash  — 14,000  00 

IT.— ASSETS. 

Cash  deposited  in  bank  belonging  to  the  company , 2,334  12 

Due  from  other  companies  for  reinsurance  on  losses  paid K,  302  31 

Notes  of  stockholders  for  stock 10,876  66 

Gross  amount  of  assets .  $23,513  09 

Amount  which  should  be  deducted  from  above  assets  on  account  of  doubtful 

debts  or  securities 6,151  15 

Total  assets  stated  at  their  actual  value $19,361  94 

III.  — LIABILITIES. 

Net  amount  of  unpaid  losses ...  $675  CO 

Commission  and  brokerage  due  agents 357  73 

Total  amount  ofliabilities  except  capital  and  net  surplus $1,032  73 

Joint  stock  capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 14,123  33 

Surplcs  beyond  capitil  and  all  other  llablliiles 4, 205  28 

Amount  of  liabilities,  including  paid  up  capital  stock  and  net  surplus $19 ,361  94 

IV. -INCOME  DURING  1879. 

Netfash  actually  received  for  premiums $15,006  71 

Total  income $15,006  71 

V. -EXPENDITURES  DURING  1879. 

Net  amount  paid  during  the  year  for  losses ; $8 ,965  56 

Paid  for  salaries,  fees  and  all  other  charges  of  officers,  agents  and  employees. . .  4, 808  82 

Amount  of  actual  expenditures  during  the  yeir  in  cash $13, 274  38 

7  —  Ins. 
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Sail  Company. 

VI.  —  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Amount  of  ri8kfl\rrltten  during  the  year $1,193,924  33 

Amount  of  premiums  thereon 17,908  87 

BUSINESS  IN  WttCONBIN. 

Amount  Of  hail  risk  taken 180,831  00- 

Amount  of  premiam  received  — 2,424  93 

Amount  of  losses  paid  during  ike  year 418  93 

Amount  of  lot  ses  Incurred  during  the  year 418  22 

GENEBAL  INTERB06ATOBIE8. 

Total  premiums  received  from  the  organization  of  the  company  to  date $50, 516  79 

Total  losses  paid  from  the  organization  oC  the  company  to  date 14, 170  73 

Total  amount  of  losses  Incurred  during  the  year 8,965  56 

Total  amount  of  company's  stock  owned  by  directors  at  par  value 11 ,900  00^ 
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ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


COMMISSIONER  OF  INSURANCE. 


PART  II.- LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANQE. 


STATE  OF  WISCONS 

Department  of  InsK 

Madisoit,  May  "J 


:n, 

ancey 
5,  1880V 


To  his  Excellency^  Wm.  E.  Smith, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin: 

Sie:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  Part  II  ol^  the  elev- 
enth annual  report  of  this  department,  relating  to  life  arad  accident 
insurance  companies,  transacting  business  in  this  Pica te  during  the 
year  1879.  I 

COMPANIES  TRANSACTING  BUSINESS   IN  TJ^S   STATE  IN  1879. 

During  the  year  1879,  twenty-two  life  insuran  ce  companies  were 
licensed  by  this  department.  ^. 

8  — Ins.  .   ^ 
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COMPANIES  NOW  TRA-NSACTING  BUSINESS  IN  THIS  STATE. 
Twenty-two  companies  have  been  licensed  for  the  present  year, 
as  follows. 


Name  of  Company. 


Northwestern  Mutual . 

uEtna 

Charter  Oik.. J 

Connecticut  Mutaal  ... 
Continental  . . ', 


Location. 


Equitable  LifejAseurance  Society. 
Germania..., 

Home 

Manhattan. . 

ts  Mutual. 


Magsachueetl 

Mutual  Benefi  t 

Mutaal 

National  of  Ui  S.  A 

New^England 

New  York 


Mutual . 


Penn  Mutaal .  .\ 

Phoenix  Mataail  

Providence  Savirgb"  Life  Society. 

Tiavelers' \ 

United  States - 


Union  Mutual  . 
Washington . . . 


i 


t" 


Milwaukee  , 
Hartfurd.  .. 
lUrtford.... 
Ilanford..., 
Uaitford.... 


New  York 

New  York 

Brooklyn 

New  York 

Springfield,  Mass. 


Newark  . , . 
New  York. 
Chicago  . . 

Boston 

New  York. 


Paid 
Capital. 


Philadelphia  . 

Hartford 

New  York..., 

Hartford 

New  York  ... 


Augusta,  Mc... 
New  York 


Mutual. 
$150,000 
Mutual. 
Mutual. 
3C0, 000 

100,000 
200,000 
125.  OvO 
100,030 
Mutual. 

Mutual. 
Mutual. 
1,000,000 
Mutual. 
Mutual. 

Mutual. 
100,000 
125,000 
600,000 
250,000 

Mutual. 
125,000 


Commenced 
Business. 


1858 
1850 
1859 
1841 
1864 

1859 
1860 
:86J 
1850 
1851 

1845 
1843 
1S68 
1843 
1815 

1847 
1651 
1875 
1866 
1853 

1819 
1860 


These  companies  he-id,  according  to  their  statements  as  made  to 
this  department  on  the  3^tst^  day  of  December,  1879,  admitted 
assets  amountinp^  to  $401,662,05 1^,>;^ labilities,  not  including  capital, 
$331,334,84:8;  capital  stock,  $3,750,Oo'?Ftlfb;i^suTplus,  $57,590,643; 
total  income,  $73,801,360;  total  expenditures, Inclffm'ng  losses; 
166,064,602.  The  excess  of  income  over  expenditures  was  $9,068,652. 
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The  total  number  of  policies  issued  during  the  year  was  66,716, 
insuring  $155,793,416;  number  of  policies  in  force,  574,154,  insur- 
ing $1,367,594,749.  The  number  of  policies  terminating  during 
the  year  was  63,961,  insuring  $163,109,716. 

The  following  compara,tive  table  of  the  more  important  items 
is  given: 

ADMITTED  ASSETS.  LIABILITIES  AND  PREMIUM  RESERVE. 


Year. 

Total  admitted 
assets. 

Total  liabil- 
iUes. 

Premium 
reserve. 

1872.. ,... 

1873     , 

?285,087,195 
300,969,556 
347,736,532 
363,818,149 
373,290,579 
368, 136, 671 
375,150,745 
401,662,051 

$259, 570, 107 
270,212.792 
300,456,226 
313,543,981 
315,034,616 
309,078,685 
29 i, 416, 612 
331,334,848 

$244,293,331 
255,800,763 

1874 

5^88,156,560 

1875 

1876 

301,597,033 
307,270,085 

1877 

1873 , 

301,701,226 
308, 203, 321 

1879 , 

323. 481, 915 

ADMITTED  AS3ETS,  LIABILITIES,  INCOME,  SURPLUS, 
CAPITAL,  ETC. 


i4 — 

1870. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

Total  admitted  assets 

Total  liabililiee,  exclusive  of 

capital 

Surplus    as    regardi   policy 

holdew 

Gaoital  stock 

$373,290,579 

315,034,616 

58,255,963 
4, 055,  COO 
54,366,098 

85,205,722 
2,909,939 

63,371,132 

5,919,098 

307,270,085 

$368,136,671 

310,366,939 

58,538,089 
3,230,«JC0 
55,381,143 

76,807,550 
2,307,934 

I    67,738,803 

301,701,226 

$375,150,745 

294,416,612 

56,580,882 
3,935,000 
57,062,520 

72,698,740 
2,199,387 

66,236,204 

306, 20.3, :321 

$401,662,051 

331,334,818 

61,158,667 
3,750,000 

57,590,643 

Cash  income 

71,908,901 

Note  income 

Oflsh.  oxnenditures    .....   ... 

1,892,459 

17ote  disbursements  ......... 

66,064,602 

Net  premium  reserve 

323,481,915 

Number  of  companies 

24 

21 

21 

22 
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INCOME,  EXPENDITURES,  CASH  PREMIUMS  AND  LOSSES. 


Year. 

Income. 

ExpeBdituree. 

Preminms 
received 

Looses 
paid. 

1872 

$97,235,897 
98,949,253 

104,350,734 
98,382,757 
88,115,661 
79,093,502 
74,898,127 
73,801,380 

«64, 131, 532 
69,500.738 
•13,555,632 
72,072,285 
69,288,220 
67,738,803 
66,230,204 
66,064,602 

$72,023,110 
72,656,572 
73,128,065 
71,252,214 
65,720,604 
57.861,':39 
53,289,038 
50,937,577 

$20,663,181 
21,351,785 
22,774,164 
23,962,135 
23,524,472 
23,751,335 
26,658,189 
29,562,980 

1S73 

1874 

1375 

1876 .-... 

1877 

1878 

1879 

COMPOSITION  OF  ASSETS. 


i87e. 

iSlH. 

1878. 

1879. 

Loans  on  bond  and  mortgage 

Loans  on  collaterals 

Prem.  notOB&loans  on  pollc'« 
Real  estate 

$202,0£8,910 
5,386,026 
35,489,808 
26,999,403 
78,612,156 

11,633,309 

7,928,659 

5,040,437 

101,871 

$187,739,772 

6,024,496 

29,827,953 

27,901,316 

92,060  831 

9,306,553 

8,409,464 

3.975,620 

97,666 

$178,417,037 

4,622,826 

25,472,751 . 

37,900,763 

103,867,219 

12,089,318 

8,035,054 

3, 648, 682 

255,221 

$168,539,829 
11,171,345 
23,592,814 
62, 158, 125 

Stocks  And. bondd ••••••••.•• 

109,367,345 

Cash  in  office  and  baik 

Interest  and  rents 

Unpaid  and  deferred  premiV 
All  other  admitted  assests. . . 

13,658,673 

7,506,276 

3,667,495 

149 

Total  admitted  assets. . . 

$373,290,579 

$368,136,671 

$375,150,745 

$401,662,051 

Total  unac milted  assets. 

$1,341,314 

$1 ,079, 549 

$1,100,279 

987,887 

Number  of  companies 

24 

21 

21 

22 
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INCOME. 

isia. 

1877. 

1878, 

1879. 

Cash  premiums 

?62, 810,055 

22,103,213 

291,844 

2,909.939 

$55,552,805 

21,157,315 

96,430 

2,3^7,934 

$51,089,651 
20,527,989 
1,081,100 
1,307,934 

$19,045,122 

22,014,231 

249,499 

1  8Q2  .JiiQ 

Intel  est,  dividends  and  rents. . 

Cash  Irom  other  sources 

Note  income 

Total 

$38,115,601 

$79,098,502 

$1,347,363 

$73,801,361 

Number  of  companies 

24 

21 

21 

22 

EXPENDITURES. 


1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879, 

Caeh  for  losses  and  claims 

Lapsed,  surrendered,    and    purchased 
policies 

$22,735,013 

15,597,954 

13,312,090 

350,308 

4,244,870 

2,903,649 

4,225,247 
5,919,089 

$22,775,257 

14,138,995 

12,672,172 

398,554 

3,465,348 

2,661,667 

5,903,572 
5,722,228 

$25,310,821 

13,260,267 

12,402,817 

2:-2,041 

2,861,192 

2,606,869 

4,470,754 
5,061,014 

$25,607,913 

10,850,773 

11,614,632 

301,563 

3,459,6C9 

2,659,067 

4,751,219 
6,789,847 

Dividends  to  policyholders 

Dividends  to  stockholders 

Commissions  and  salaries  to  agents. .. 

Medical  examiners'  fees ^ 

Salaries  of  ofdcers,  etc \ 

2^atIonal,  state  and  local  taxes J 

All  other  cash  payments 

Note  disbursements 

Total 

$69,288,220 

$67,738,803 

$(56,236,204 

$66,064,623 

BUSINESS  IN  WISCONSIN  IN  1879. 

The  total  amount  of  premiums  received  in  the  state  during  the 
year  was  $828,481 ;  losses  paid,  $709,101;  number  of  policies  issued 
was  1,760;  number  of  policies  in  force  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
19,617.     Compared  with  1878,  there  was  a  falling  off  in  premiums 
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of  $135,211,  an  increase  of  losses  of  $189,608;  a  decrease  of  the 
number  of  policies  issued  of  1,982,  and  in  number  of  policies  in 
force,  a  decrease  of  1,982. 

The  following  table  shows  the  premiums  and  losses  paid  in  this 
state  from  1871  to  the  present  time: 


Year. 

Premiums 
received. 

L08BCS 
paid. 

Per 
centage. 

1871 

$1,834,833 
1,669,252 
1,533,662 
1,437,153 
1,340,766 
1,211,728 
1,0-25,633 
963,692 
828,481 

$315,327 
349,557 
430,322 
482' 269 
523,653 
408,939 
507, 564 
521,493 
709,101 

17.18 
20  94 

1872 

18T3 

1874   

23. 0^ 

33  55 

1875 

39  4^ 

1876 

33  91 

1877 

1878 

1879 

49.00 
54.00 
86  89 
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Premium  Notes  and  Loans  to  Net  Assets. 

Table  No.  VIII. 
RATIO  OF  PREMIUM  NOTES  AND  LOANS  TO  NET  ASSETS. 


Name  op  Company. 


Wisconsin  Company, 
Northwestern  Mutual 


Companies  of  other  States. 


-^tna,  Conn 

Ctiarter  Oak,  Conn 

OonnectiGut  M  ntual,  Conn . 

Oontinenta',  Conn 

Home,  N.Y 


Marhattan,  N.  Y....  

Maeeachosetts  Mutual 

Mutual  Benelt,  N.  Y 

National  of  U.  S.  A  ,  111 

New  England  Mutual,  Maei. 


New  York,  N.Y 

Penn  Mutual,  Pa** 

Phoenix  Mutual,  Conn. 

Provident  Saviucs 

United  States,  JN.  Y... 


Un'.on  Mutual,  Maine  . 


Net  Apsets. 


$17,705,644 


$24,975,515 

7,702,6(« 

47,44U,087 

•2,504,758 

4,783,462 

9,508,921 
6,476,797 

34,381,641 
3,863,817 

14,796,281 

38,370,572 
6,8-33,596 

10,244,358 

133,940 

4,857,433 

6,556,246 


Totals I    $241,125,732 


Prf  mium  notes 
and  lofu^. 


$2,154,211 


52,970,882 

1,848,594 

4,109,718 

693, 663 

814,338 

1,588,498 

704,242 

4,398,844 

32,621 

1,583,688 

621,403 

670,158 

2,150,440 

1,117 

101,109 

1,148,488 


$25,592,814 


PERCBNTAGE. 


ISltO. 


12.16 


1871$. 


11.69 
23.99 
8.60 
27.69 
17. Oi 

16.70 
10.87 
12.79 
86 
10.7U 

1.61 
9.82 
20.98 
.84 
2.09 

17.34 


10.61 


14.24 


11.63 


10.15 
33.12 
18.52 

17.78 
11.95 
14.15 
94 
10.20 

1.72 
10.77 
22.77 

*'2!25 

18.93 


11.29 
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Deferred  and  Uncollected  Premiums, 


Table.  No.  IX. 

RATIO  OP  DEFERRED  AND  UNCOLLECEED  PREMIUMS  TO 
NET  ASSETS  AND  PREMIUM  RECEIPTS. 


Name  op  Company. 


Wisconsin  Company. 
Northwestern  Mulnal 

Companies  of  Other  States 

^tna,  Conn 

Charter  Orfk,  Conn ^ 

Connecticut  Mutual 

Continenal,  Conn 

Equitable  Ass.  coc,  N.  Y 

Germania,  N.  Y 

Home,N.  Y  ..     

Manhattan,  N.  Y 

Mfissachusetts  Mitual 

Mutual,  N.Y 

Mutual  Benefit,  N.  J 

National  of  U.  S.  A.,  Ill .  

New  Englaud  Mutual,  Mafts  — 

NewYork,  N.  Y 

Penn  Mutual,  Pa 

Phcenix  Mutual,  Conn 

Provident  Savings 

Traveler's,  Conn 

United  States,  N.  Y 

Union  Mutual,  Mo 

Washington,  N.  Y 

Totals 


Net  assets. 


$17,705,644 


$24,975,515 
7,702,663 

47,440,087 
3,504,';  58 

36,446,054 

8,389,156 
4,783,462 
9,508.921 
6,476,797 
87,388,22J 

38,381,641 
3,863,817 
14,796.281 
38,370,572 
6,823,596 

10,244,358 
133.940 
4,357,584 
4,857,433 
0,556,247 

5,491.788 


$383,598,543 


Total    pre  ml 
um  receipts 


$1,860,977 


$2,487,006 
343,206 

5,750,441 
318,975 

6,396,400 

1,177,244 

466,105 

953,671 

774,609 

12,687,881 

3,793,704 
396, 634 
1,558,844 
5,865,239 
1,039,041 

1,054,526 
39,898 

1,426.650 
639,518 
897,026 

965,382 


$50,937,577 


Deferred  and 
uncollected 
premiums. 


$183,257 


$175,327 
31,659 
39,840 
28,987 
554,796 

207,329 
62,609 
126.723 
115,455 

727,744 

172,768 
52,178 
170,091 
463,691 
89,110 

39,723 
18,320 
83.442 
112,751 
101,922 

109,767 


$3,667,495 


Percentage  to 


1.03 


.70 

.41 

.08 

1.16 

1.52 

2.47 
1.30 
1  32 
1.78' 


.45 
1.35 
1.14 
1.20 
1.30 

.38 

13.67 

1,75 

2.33 

1.55 

1.81 


.95 


S2 

o  M  o 
H 


9.84 


7.04 


9.08 
8.67 

17.61 
13.23 
12,75 
14.90 
5.73 

4.55 
13.15- 
10,91 
7.90 
8.57 


13.67 
5,84 
17,67 
11.36 

11.36 


7.18 
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Table  No.  X. 

RATIO  OF  EXPENSES,  EXCLUDING  DIVIDENDS,  TO   PREMIUM 

RECEIPTS. 


Name  or  Company. 


Gross  Premium 
BecdiptB. 


Expensee. 


Percentage. 


1879, 


1878, 


Wisconsin  Company. 
Northweetern  Mutual 

Companies  of  other  States. 

iEltna,  Conn. 

Charter  Oak;  Conn 

Connecticut  Mutual. 

Continental,  Conn 

Equitable  A^s.  S^ic,  N.  Y 

Germania,  N.  Y 

Home,N.  Y 

Manhattan,  N.  Y 

MaBsachusettB  Mutual, 

Mutual,  N.Y 

Mutual  Benefit,  N.  J 

National  of  U.  S.  A.,  Ill 

New  England  Mutual,  Mast 

New  York,  N.Y 

Penn  Mutual,  Pa ... . , 

Phoenix  Mutual,  Conn , 

Provident  Savings,  N.  Y 

Travelers,  Conn 

United  States,  N.'Y 

Union  Mutual,  Maine 

Washington,  N.  Y 

Totals 


$1,860,977 


f2,4S7,606 
348,206 

5,750,441 
318,975 

6, 396, 40  J 

1,177.344 

465,105 

993;671 

774, 6«  9 

12,687,881 

3,793,604 
396,634 
1,558,844 
5,865,239 
1,039,U41 

1,064,526 
39,898 

1,426,650 
639,518 
897,026 

965,382 


«50,'937,577 


$465,192 


24.94 


$493,478 
538,234 
926,232 
143,651 
1,269,034 

271,071 
118,599 
317,671 
240,820 
2,023,099 

618,385 
175,457 
308,801 
1,022,398 
215,177 

359,984 
32,227 
598,207 
213.645 
311,693 

206,837 


$10,889,892 


19.83 
154.57 
16.10 
45.00 
18.27 

23  02 
26.49 
34.78 
31.08 
16.94 

16.30 

44.23: 

19.14 

17.43 

20.70 

34.13 
80.77 
41.93 
33.40 
34.73 

21.42 


21.39 


22.18 


18.07 


15.27 
46.44 
18.16 

23.04 
23.34 
24.03 

27.7a 
12.34 

20.33 
31.01 
18.58 
18.04 

20. oa 

31.44 
67.50 
41.91 
30.44 
64. 4» 

20.05 


18.8a 
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Expenses^  Including  Dividends. 


TABLE  No.  XI. 

RATIO    OF    EXPENSES,    INCLUDING    DIVIDENDS    TO    STOCK- 
HOLDERS, TO  TOTAL  INCOME. 


Total  Income. 

E^penees. 

Percentage. 

Name  op  Company. 

1879. 

1878. 

Wisconsin  Company. 
Northwestern  Mutual 

$3,178,545 

$465,192 

14.63 

13.26 

Companies  oj  other  States. 
iEtna,  Conn 

$4,318,301 
809,425 

8,954,280 
466, 381 

8,347,080 

1,636,441 

748,916 

1,548,267 

1, 108, 336 

17,630,093 

5,709,957 
614,ii47 
2,419,168 
7,887,126 
1,413,590 

1,708,939 

64,898 

1,690,511 

914,312 

1,366,931 

1,264,917 

$493,478 

538,234 

926,232 

143,651 

1,269,034 

271,171 
118,599 
347,671 
240,820 
2,023,099 

618,385 
175,457 
318,801 
1,9-22,398 
215,177 

359,934 
3^,227 
598,207 
213,645 
311,693 

206,837 

11.42 
66. 4'^ 
10.34 
30.80 
15.20 

16.56 
15.10 
22.32 

21  72 
11.48 

10.82 
28.37 
12.76 
12.96 
15.15 

21.05 
49.65 
85.44 
23.15 
22.80 

16.35 

11.56 

Charter  Oak,  Conn 

Connecticut  Mutual 

10.13 

Continental,  Conn  ... 

37.05 

Equitable  A88.  Soc,  N.  Y.  

Gerraanla,  N .  Y \ 

14.46 
16.52 

Home,  N.Y 

Manhattan,  N.  Y  ,    . 

14.60 
15.62 

Massachusetts  Mutual 

20.62 

Mutual,  N.Y 

9.11 

Mutual  Benefit,  N.  J 

13.40 

National  of  U.  S.  A.,  1)1 

22.38 

New  England  Mutual,  Mass 

12.42 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Penn  Mutuai,  P* 

13.51 
14.76 

Phcenix  Mutual,  Conn .  

21.85 

Provident  Savings,  N.Y 

59.95 

Travelers',  Corn 

34.09 

United  States,  N.  Y 

22.15 

Union  Mutual,  Me 

12.72 

Wathington,  N.  Y 

15.3& 

Totals 

$73,801,360 

$10,899,892 

14.76 

13.39 
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Table  No.  XII. 

RATIO   OP  LOSSES  AND  CLAIMS  PAID,  TO  MEAN"  AMOUNT  AT 

RISK. 


Comme'ced 
business. 

Mean  attount 
at  risk. 

Losses  and 
claims  paid. 

Percentage. 

Name  of  Company. 

1879. 

1878, 

Wisconsin  Company . 

Northwestern  Mutual 

1858 

$61,694,851 

$1,560,784 

2.52 

2.63 
3.30 
2.37 
3.31 
1.60 

1.97 
2.34 
2.39 
1.88 
2.05 

2.22 
1.78 
2.28 
2.20 
1.51 

1.58 
.52 
2.93 
1.65 
2.75 

2.31 

2.50 

Cornjtanies  of  other  States. 
^tna,  Conn 

1850 
18i0 
1846 
18*>4 
1859 

1860 
1860 
1850 
1851 
184J 

1845 
1868 
3843 
1845 
1847 

1851 
1875 
1866 
1850 
1849 

1860 

$78,653,05-2 

20,628,242 

157,45.2,143 

8,842,856 

160,047,535 

32,473,141 
14,808,563 
33,797,981 
29,274,407 
294,768.591 

118,449,919 
15,238,952 
55,541,458 

126,324.952 
29,476,558 

36,753,242 
2,260,499 
18,225,743 
17,354,321 
27,806,253 

21,331,535 

$2,132,618 
6b2,490 

3,745,265 
302,887 

2,567,202 

641,543 
346,617 
817, 680 
553,923 
6,019,081) 

2,631,591 

272,918 

1,269,867 

2,779,869 

448,691 

685,228 
11,919 
535,575 
287,235 
767,135 

502,862 

2.10 

Charter  Oak,  Conn 

Connecticat  Matnai 

1.95 

Continental,  Conn 

Equitable  Ass'nce  Soc,  N.  Y.. 

Gcrraania,  N.  Y 

Home,  N.  Y 

1.78 
1.88 

1.96 
2.06 

Manhattan,  N.  Y 

1.98 

Maesachuaetts  Mutual 

Mutual,  N.Y 

1.47 
1.83 

Mutual  Beneflt,  N.  J 

1.95 

National  of  U.  S.  A.,  Ill 

New  England  Mutual,  MasB... 
New  York,  N.  Y 

1.73 
1.83 
1.99 

Penn  Mutual  Pa 

1.63 

Phoenix  Mutual,  Conn 

Provident  Saviugs,  N.Y 

Travelers,  Conn 

United  States,  N.  Y 

Union  Mutual,  Me 

2.03 
.60 
2.55 
1.76 
4.03 

WashingtOD,  N.  Y 

1.81 

Tola's 

$1,361,202,794 

$29,562,980 

2.16 

1.92 
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Amount  of  License  Tax  Paid, 


Table  XVII. 
AMOUNT  OF  LICENSE  TAX  PAID,  NOT  INCLUDING  FEES. 

JEtna  Life  Ineurance  Co  ,  Hartford,  Conn ?3f 0  00 

Connecticut  Mutual  Matua)  Life  Insurance  Co ,  Hartford,  Conn 300  GO 

Continental  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn 300  00 

Charter  Oak  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford  Conn. 300  CO 

Equitable  Life  Asfiurance  Society  of  theU.  S.,  N.  Y 300  00 

Germ^nia  L!fe  Intsurance  Co.,  N.  Y 300  00 

Home  Life  Insurance  Co.,  N.  Y 3G0  00 

Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  N.  Y 300  00 

Masfachuaetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass 300  GO 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  N.  Y 300  CO 

Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J 300  00 

National  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  the  U.  S,  Chicago,  111 300  00 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.,  N.  Y 300  00 

New  Ecgland  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Boston,  Mass 300  00 

Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis 4, 488  44 

Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 300  00 

Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn 300  00 

Provident  Savings  Life  Soc,  N.  y! 3C0  00 

Travelers'  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn 800  00 

United  States  Life  Ins.  Co.,  N.  Y , 300  00 

Union  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Augusta,  Me 300  00 

Washington  Life  Insurance  Co.,N.  Y 300  00 


Totals $10,788  44 
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Statement  of  the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Oo. 


ANNUAL  STATEMENT  ^ 

OF  THE 

Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co. 


NORTH  WESTERN  MQTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

Located  in  Milwaukee,  Wibconsin. 

(Organized  November  25, 1858.) 
H.  L.  PALMER,  President,  WILLARD  MERRILL,  Secretary, 


INCOME  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

Cash  received  for  premiums  without  deductions 
for  commiselons  or  other  expenses $1,281,095  83    

Premium  notes,  loans,  or  liens  taken  in  part  pay- 
ment for  premiums 282,288  22 

Premiums  paid  by  dividends,  including  re  con- 
verted additions,  $225,872.12;   by  surrendered 

policies,  171,721.81 297,593  93    

Total  premium  Income $1,860,977  98    

Cashreceivedforintereetupon  mortgage  loans...  $1,019,38151 

Received  for  interest  on  bonds  owned,  and  divi* 
dendsonstocks 58,920  96    

Received  for  interest  on  premium  notes,  loans,  or 
Hens 192,865  05    

Received  for  interest  on  other  debts  due  the  com- 
pany  39,55165    

Received  as  discount  on  Claims  paid  in  advance  . .  276  86    

Received  for  rents  for  use  of  company ^t  property.  6, 571  65    

Miscellaneous  income $1,317,567  18    

Income  during  the  year $3,178,515  16 

Balance  of  net  or  ledger  assets,  December  31,1879 17, 305, 265  87 

Total $20,483,811  03 
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EXPENDITURES  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

Cash  paid  for  losses  and  additions $777, 451  39  — 

Premium  notes,  loans,  or  liens  used  in  payment  of 

iheeame 43,373  77  .... 

Cash  paid  for  matured  endowments  and  additions,  607, 631  67  . . . . 
Premium  notes,  loans,  or  liens  used  in  payment 

of  same 133,327  27  .... 


Total  amonnt  actually  paid  for  losses  and  ma- 
tured endowments $1,560,784  10    

Cash  paid  for  surrendered  policies 109,412  87    

Premium  notes,  loans,  or  liens  need  in  purchase 

of  surrendered  policies,  and  voided  by  lapse —       127,899  48 

Cash  surrender  values,  iccluding  re-converted  ad 

ditions,  applied  in  payment  of  premiums 73, 465  55    

Cash  paid  for  dividends  to  policy  holders 378,58049 

Premium  notes,  loans,  or  liens  used  in  payment  of 

dividends  to  policy  holders 413,603  20 

Total  payments  to  policy  holders $2,663,745  69    

Del)it  balance  of  profit  and  loss 23,274  01    

Paid  for  commission  to  agents $125,724  86 

Paid  for  salaries  and  traveling  expenses  of  man- 
agers of  agencies,  and  general,  special  and  local 

agents 54,182  71    

Paid  for  medical  examiners' fees 8,214  00    

Paid  for  salaries  and  other  compensation  ot  cffi- 

cers  and  other  employees 107,592  29    

Paid  for  state  and  local  taxes  in  state  where  or- 
ganized, taxes,  licenses,  fines  and  fees  in  other 

states 29,72753 

Paidforrent. 8,872  70 

Paid  for  commuting  commiseions 13,346  83    

Cash  paid  lor  furniture  and  fixturea 1,138  27    

Cash  paid  for  advertising 5,522  70    

Cash  paid  for  miscellaneous  expenses 87,596  23    

Expenses  of  management $441,918  12    

Total  expecdituree $3,128,937  82 

Balance  December  31, 1879 $17,354,873  21 


Invested  the  fol  lowing : 

ASSETS  AS  PER  LEDGER  ACCOUNTS. 

^st  value  of  real  estate  exclusive  of  all  incumbrances $1, 742,018  44  . . . 

Loans  secured  by  deeds  of  trust  or  mortgages  upon  real  estate  10,430, 984  63  . . . 
Premium  notes,  loans,  or  liens  on  policies  in  force,  leserve  on 

each  policy  being  in  excess  of  all  indebtedness  thereon 2 ,  154, 211  21  . . . 

Cost  value  of  bonds  and  stocks  owned  by  the  company  (as 

schedule  following) 1,881,441  15  ... 

Cash  in  company's  oflSce 80,577  09  ... 

Cash  deposited  in  banks 1,016,245  67  ... 

10  — Ins. 
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Bills  receivaWe 6,25161 

Agents'  ledger  balances,  $33,986.27 ;  other  balance?,  $1,657.14 . .  35 ,643  41    

Office  lurnitnre 7,500  00 

Total  net  or  ledger  aaeets,  as  per  balance $17,354,873  21 

Deduct  depreciation  from  cost  of  assets,  to  bring  same 

to  market  valae 122,295  80    

Total  net  or  ledger  assets,  less  depreciation $17,232,577  41 

OTHER  ASSETS. 

Interest  due,  $233,763  88,  and  accrued,  $217,323  66,  on  bonds 

andmortgages 451,087  54 

Interest  accrued ou  bonds  and  stocks 47,359,36 

Interest  due,  $1,309.28,  and  accrued,  $86,168.45,  on  premium 

notes,  loans  or  liens 87,477  73 

Kents  accrued  on  company's  prcpertj  or  lease 383  33 

Gross  premiums  due  and  unreported  on  policies  in  Icrce  De- 
cember 31, 1879 $5-2,107  63    

Gross  deferred  premiums  on  policies  in  force  Dec'br  31, 1879 . .  192, 235  03    

Total $244,342  63 

Deduct  the  loading  on  above  gross  amount 61,085  66    

Net  amount  of  uncollected  and  deferred  premiums 183, 256  98 


Total  assets,  as  per  books  of  the  company $18,002,142  35 

ITEMS  NOT  ADMITTED  AS  ASSETS. 

Furniture,  fixtures,  and  safes $7,500  00    

Agents  and  other  balances 35,643  41    •...,. 

Bills  receivable... » 6,251  61 

Deduct  items  not  admitted 49,395  02 


Total $17,952,747  55^ 

LIABILITIES. 

Present  value  of  all  outstanding  policies  and  additions  there- 
to, in  force  December  31, 1879,  computed  by  the  Wisconsin 
State  Insurance  Department,  according  to  the  American  Ex- 
perience table  of  Mortality,  with  4^  per  cent,  interest $13, 660, 468  00    

Net  reinsurance  reserve $1.3,660,468  OO 

Claims  for  death  losses  and  natural  endowments,  in  process 
of  adjustment,  or  adjusted  and  not  due $169,132  90    

Claims  for  death  losses  and  other  policy  claims  resisted 48,100  00    

Total  policyclaims , 217,232  90 

Unpaid  dividend  of  surplus,  or  other  description  of  profits  due  policy  holders, 
estimated 7,000% 

Amount  of  any  other  liabilities  of  the  company,  viz:  PremluiLS  paid  in  ad- 
vance, $4,959.59;  accrued  commissions,  f 3, 000;  reserve  on  lapsed  policies, 
$14,911.00;  total 22,870  59 

Liabilities  as  to  policy  holders $13, 907, 571  49 

Surplus  as  regards  policy  holders 4,094,570  86 

.      Total  liabilities $18,002,142  33 
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PBEMIUM  NOTE  ACCOUNT. 

Premium  notes,  loans  or  liens  on  hand  December  31, 1878 $2 ,602 ,923  25    

Received  during  the  year 291,410  40    

Total $2,894,333  65 

Deductions  during  the  year  as  follo\»e: 

Amount  used  in  payment  of  losses  and  claims $175, 701  04  J 

Amount  used  in  purchase  of  surrendered  policiep,  and  voided  by 

lapse 127,899  48    

Amount  used  In  payment  ol  dividends  to  policy  holders 418, 603  20    

Amount  redeemed  by  maker  in  cash 22,918  72    

Total  reduction 740,122  44 


Balance  note  assets  at  end  of  the  year $2,154,211  21 


ECHEBULE. 

Cost,  Par  Market 

value.  value.  value. 

Uoiled  States  bonds..  $1,733,40165  $1,621,500  00  $1,761,695  03 

Missouri  State  6  per  cent,  bonds 52,497  50  50,0C0  00  51 ,810  00 

Men^as  City,  Mo.,  8  per  cent,  bonds 71 ,250  00  75, 000  00  75 ,200  CO 

Green  Bay  City,  Wis.,  10  per  cent,  bonds 18,292  00  17,900  00  18,461  86 

Town  of  Gale,  Wis.,  10  per  cent,  bonds 4,000  00  4, 000  00  4 ,350  00 

Milwaukee  certificates  of  Indebtedness 2,000  00  2,000  00  2, COS  33 

Totals $1,881,44115  $1,770,400  00  $1 ,913"525  19 


EXHIBIT  OF  POLICIES. 

NUMBER  AND  AMOUNT  OP  POLICIES  AND  ADDITIONS,  CLASSIFIED. 

Policies  in  force  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  : 

Namber.  Amount. 

Whole  life  policies , 25^501  $18,802,5?3  00 

Endowment pollciea 7^13;,  10,576,294  00 

All  other  policies 616  2,062,197  00 

JVe-w  policies  issued  during  the  year; 

Whole  life  policies 2,675  16,361,105  00 

Endowment  policies 607  1,145,599  00 

All  other  policies 63  133,956  00 

Old  policies  revived  during  Ihe  year: 

Whole  lile  policies 326  754,309  00 

Endowment  policies 57  88  175  00 

Allotherpolicies... 7  ^^j^^^  ^^ 

Old  policies  increased  in  amount : 
Whole  life  and  other  policies 4         ^^^  ^^g  ^^ 
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Additions  by  dividends  during  the  year  : 

Whole  life  policies 24,134  CO 

Endowment  pollicies 6,810  00 

Another  policies 163,190  00 

Total  number  and  amount 36,993  $70,477,44u  00 

Deduct  i)olicies  decreased  and  ceased  to  he  in  force 3, 927  8, 523, 552  00 

Total  policies  in  force  at  the  end  of  the  year 33, 066  $61 ,948, 888  00 

Policies  in  force  at  the  end  of  the  year,  including  additions  classified : 

Whole  life  policies 28,506  55,942,071  CO 

Endowment  policies 7,801  11,819,244  00 

All  other  policies 686  2,716,125  00 

Total  policies  in  force  at  the  end  of  the  year $36,993  $70, 477, 410  00 

Numler  and  amount  of  'policies  which  have  aased  to  he  in  force  during  the  year,  with  the 
mode  of  their  termination : 

Terminated  by  death .     ..       337  737,872  00 

By  expiry,  (term)  and  I                                                                                  ^..  „po  nqi  on 

By  maturity  (end)  ....  f    ^^'^  J8d,byi  00 

By  surrender 620  1,137,685  00 

By  lapse 2,140  4,591,621  00 

By  change  and  old  policies  decreased 1  418,720  00 

Not  taken 264  658,763  00 

Total $3,927  $8,528,652  00 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Business  in  Wisconsin  for  1879. 
Number  and  amount  of  policies  on  lives  of  ci::izens  of  Wisconsin  in 

force  December  31,  of  previous  year , 8,380  $11,718,503  CO 

Number  and  amount  of  policies  on  the  lives  of  citizens  of  Wisconsin 

during  the  year ...         345  557,465  00 

Totals 8,735  $12,275,973  00 

Deduct  total  number  and  amount  which  have  ceased  to  be  in  force 

during  the  year,  including  removals  frcm  the  state 704 '  1, 084, 228  00 

Total  number  and  amount  of  polices  in  force  in  Wisconsin,  De- 
cember 21,3879 8,031  11,191,745  00 

Amount  of  losses  and  claims  on  policies  in  Wisconsin,  unpaid  Decem- 
ber 31,  of  previous  year 26  36,193  56 

Amount  of  losses  and  claims  on  policies  in  Wif cousin,  Incurred  dur- 
ing the  year 211  324,607  07 

Totals 267  380,800  63 

AmooEt  of  losses  and  claims  on  policies  in  Wisconsin,  paid  during 

the  year 250  332,088  07 

Amountof  premiums  collected  or  secured  in  Wisconsin,  during  the 

year,  in  cash  and  notes,  or  credits,  without  any  deduction  for  losses, 

dividends,  commissions  or  other  expenses : 

Cash 224,422  14  

Notes  or  credits 42.T99  29  

$267,221  43 
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I  — FIRE  ANDMAEINE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

Chapter  89,  Revised  Statutes  1878,  and  laws  amendatoty  thereof. 


WISCONSIN"  COMPANIES. 
Section.  Page, 

1896  Number  required  to  form  a  company ,     129 

1897  How  organized,  and  what  articles  of  organization  to  contain 129 

Notice  of  intention  to  be  published. 

1898  Amount  of  stock  fixed , 130 

Limitation  of  amount  of  notes  given  for  stock. 

Notes  payable  in  part  or  in  whole,  as  directors  require. 

1899  When  stock  subscriptions  to  be  opened 131 

1900  Articles  of  organization  to  ba  examined  by  attorney  general 131 

Commissioner  of  insurance  to  examine  personally  or  by  a  per- 
son appointed  as  to  capital  stock,  etc. 
Patent,  when  to  issue. 

Commissioner  of  insurance  may  reject  name  proposed. 
When  organization  to  be  complete.     . 

1901  How  much  stock  directors  and  trustees  to  own 132 

Personal  liability  of  directors  and  stockholders. 

1902  Restrictions  on  purchase  of  property  by  insurance  companies ....     132 

1903  May  inrest  capital  and  funds  in  mortgages,  etc 133 

1904  To  have  lien  upon  stocks  of  members  for  debts  due 133 

1905  May  effect  re-insuranccs 134 

Limitations  upon  risks. 

1906  Directors,  etc.,  not  to  make  dividends  except  from  surplus  profits    134 

Reserve. 

Dividends,  how  made. 

Forfeiture  for  unauthorized  dividends. 

11 -Ins. 
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1907  Kotes  deposited  in  mutual  companies  to  remain  as  security 135 

Notes  deposited  after  organization,  how  relinquished. 
Directors  may  determine  amount  of  notes  given  in  addition  to 

cash  premiums. 
Persons  effecting  insurance  in  mutual  companies  to  be  members. 
Directors  to  assess  to  pay  losses. 

1908  Capital  stock,  how  increased 136 

GUARANTY,  SURPLUS  FUNDS,  AND  SPECIAL  RESERVE  FUNDS. 

1909  Guaranty,  surplus,  and  special  reserve  fund,  how  created. .......     136 

Duty  of  commissioner  of  insurance  thereon. 

1910  Dividend  not  to  exceed  7  per  cent,  until  guaranty,  surplus  and 

reserve  fund  accumulate  equal  to  capital 137 

Surplus  profit,  how  divided. 

Penalty  for  violation. 

How  surplus  profits  estimated. 

1911  Guaranty  surplus  fund,  how  invested 137 

Special  reserve  fund,  how  invested. 

1912  Proceedings  in  case  of  extensive  confiagration 138 

Corporation,  when  discharged  upon  payments. 
Impaired  capital,  how  made  up. 

1913  How  impaired  capital  made  up  in  other  cases 139 

1914  All  insurance  corporations  subject  to  this  chapter 139 

INSURANCE  CORPORATIONS   OP   OTHER  STATES   AND   COUN- 

.        TRIES. 

1915  Terms  upon  which  foreign  insurance  companies  may  do  business    140 

Amount  of  stock  necessary. 

Mutual  companies. 

Statement  to  be  filed,  and  what  to  contain. 

Copy  of  charter  to  be  filed,  and  statement. 

Corporations  under  foreign  governments,  what  to  file. 

Deposit  may  be  made  in  lieu  of  statement. 

Statements  and  evidences  of  investments  to  be  renewed  annually. 

To  pay  license  fees. 

1916  Commissioner  of  insurance  to  issue  license 143 

When  license  to  expire. 
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When  licenses  may  be  revoked. 
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draw  securities 144 

1919  When  licenses  revoked,  or  companies  cease  to  do  business,  pro- 
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KEPORTS. 
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Statement  by  foreign  corporations. 

Penalty  for  neglect  to  make,  or  making  false,  statement. 

1921  Receivers  and  trustees  to  make  statements 147 
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1926  Duties  to  be  paid 149 

Bond  for  payment  of  duties  to  be  given. 

Penalty  for  neglect  to  give  bond. 

Bonds  to  be  given  to  city,  village  or  town  treasurer  when  no 

treasurer  of  fire  departments. 
When  fire  department  entitled  to  duty. 

TOWN  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

1927  Town  insurance  companies,  how  formed 150 

Articles  of  organization,  what  to  contain,  and  form. 
Articles  to  be  subscribed  by  twenty.five  persons,  filed  and  re- 
corded in  town  clerk's  office. 
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how  formed 157 
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Directors  personally  liable  for  neglect. 
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INSURANCE  L4WS. 


Chaiiter  LXXXIX.  — Statutes  1878. 

WISCONSIN    COMPANIES. 

Section  1896.  Any  number  of  persons,  not  less  than  fifteen, 
may,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  prescribed,  form  a  corporation  for 
the  purpose  of  insuring  dwellings,  stores,  buildings  of  any  kind, 
and  any  kind  of  personal  property,  against  loss  or  damage  by  fire, 
and  when  such  purpose  shall  have  been  expressed  in  their  articles 
of  organization  and  patent,  may  insure  vessels,  boats,  cargoes, 
goods,  merchandise,  freights,  and  other  property  against  loss  or 
damage  by  all  or  any  of  the  risks  of  lake,  river,  canal  and  inland 
navigation  and  transportation. 

Section  1897.  Such  persons  shall  make,  sign  and  file  in  the 
office  of  the  commissioner  of  insurance,  written  articles  of  organi- 
zation, containing  a  declaration  in  which  shall  be  stated: 

1.  That  they  associate  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  corporation 
under  this  chapter  to  transact  the  business  of  insurance,  stating 
the  nature  and  kind  thereof. 

2.  The  name  of  the  corporation  and  the  place  where  the  princi- 
pal office  for  the  transacting  of  business  shall  be  located. 

3.  .The  capital  stock,  the  number  of  shares  thereof,  and  the 
amount  of  each  share. 

4.  The  designation  of  the  general  officers,  and  the  number  of  di- 
rectors or  trustees.  [ 

5.  The  mode  and  manner  of  electing  directors  or  trustees,  filling 
vacancies  in  their  number,  and  their  term  of  office. 

6.  The  period  for  the  commencement  and  termination  of  their 
fiscal  year. 

12 —  Ins. 
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7.  The  time  'for  which  such  corporation  shall  continue,  which 
shall  not  in  any  case  exceed  fifty  years. 

8.  Such  other  provisions  or  articles  not  inconsistent  with  law,  as 
they  may  deem  proper  to  be  therein  inserted  for  the  interest  of 
such  corporation  or  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  thereof,  or 
to  define  the  manner  in  which  the  corporate  powers  granted  in  this 
chapter  shall  be  exercised;  and  shall  thereupon  publish  a  notice  of 
such  intention,  once  in  each  week  for  at  least  four  weeks,  in  all  the 
public  newspapers  published  in  the  county  where  such  insurance 
company  is  proposed  to  be  located. 

Section  1898.  No  such  stock  corporation  with  a  less  capital 
than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  actually  paid  in  in  cash,  shall 
be  organized  under  this  chapter  in  any  city,  nor  establish  an 
agency  for  the  transaction  of  business  therein,  or  elsewhere  in  the 
state,  with  a  capital  of  less  than  fifty  thousand  dollars  actually  paid 
in  in  cash;  nor  shall  any  corporation  so  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  the  business  of  fire  and  inland  navigation  or  transporta- 
tion insurance  on  the  plan  of  mutual  insurance,  commence  business 
until  agreements  have  been  entered  into  for  insurance  with  at  least 
three  hundred  applicants,  the  premiums  on  which  shall  amount  to 
not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  of  which  at 
least  thirty  thousand  dollars  shall  have  been  paid  in,  in  cash,  and 
notes  of  solvent  parties  founded  on  actual  and  bona  fide  applica- 
tions for  insurance  shall  have  been  received  for  the  remainder;  nor 
shall  any  corporation  so  organized  for  the  purpose  of  doing  the 
business  of  fire  insurance  only,  on  the  plan  of  mutual  insurance, 
commence  business  until  agreements  have  been  entered  into  for  in- 
surance, with  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  applicants,  the  premi- 
ums on  which  shall  amount  to  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  of  which  twenty-five  thousand  dollare  at  least  shall  have 
been  paid  in,  in  cash,  and  notes  of  solvent  parties  founded  on  actual 
and  bona  fide  applications  for  insurance  for  the  remainder,  shall 
have  been  received.  No  one  of  the  notes  received  as  above  shall 
amount  to  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  no  two  shall  be  given 
for  the  same  risk  or  be  made  by  the  same  person  or  firm,  except 
where  the  whole  amount  of  such  notes  shall  not  exceed  five  hon- 
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dred  dollars,  nor  shall  any  such  note  be  represented  as  capital  stock 
unless  a  policy  be  received  upon  the  same  within  thirty  days  after 
the  organization  of  the  corporation,  upon  a  risk  which  shall  be  for 
no  shorter  period  than  twelve  months.  Each  of  said  notes  shall  be 
payable  in  parts  or  in  whole,  at  any  time  when  the  directors  shall 
deem  the  same  requisite  for  the  payment  of  losses  by  fire  or  inland 
navigation,  and  such  incidental  expenses  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  corporation;  and  no  note  shall 
be  accepted  as  part  of  such  capital  stock  unless  the  same  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  the  county  judge  of  the  county 
where  the  person  making  such  note  shall  reside,  that  the  person 
making  the  same  is,  in  his  opinion,  pecuniarily  good  and  responsible 
for  the  same,  and  no  such  note  shall  be  surrendered  during  the  life 
of  the  policy  for  which  it  was  given. 

Section  1899.  The  persons  associated  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
ganizing any  such  corporation,  after  having  filed  the  articles  of  or- 
ganization and  published  notice  as  aforesaid,  and  after  filing  in  the 
office  of  the  commissioner  of  insurance  proof  of  such  publication 
by  the  affidavits  of  the  publishers  of  such  newspapers,  shall  have 
power  to  open  books  for  subscription  to  the  capital  stock  of  such 
proposed  corporation,  and  keep  the  same  open  until  the  whole 
amount  thereof  is  subscribed,  and  in  case  the  business  is  proposed 
to  be  conducted  on  the  plan  of  mutual  insurance,  then  to  open 
books  to  receive  propositions  and  enter  into  agreements  in  the 
manner  and  to  the  extent  specified  in  the  next  preceding  section. 

Section  1900.  The  articles  of  organization,  notices  and  proofs 
of  publication  so  filed  shall  be  examined  by  the  attorney  general, 
and  if  found  in  conformity  with  this  chapter  and  not  in  conflict  with 
the  constitution  or  laws,  he  shall  so  certify  to  the  commissioner  of 
insurance,  who  shall  thereupon  himself  examine  or  cause  an  exami- 
nation to  be  made  by  a  disinterested  person  specially  appointed  by 
him  for  that  purpose,  and  if  he  shall  find,  or  the  person  so  appointed 
shall  certify  after  such  examination,  under  oath,  that  the  proper 
capital  of  such  corporation,  according  to  the  nature  of  its  proposed 
business,  has  been  paid  in  and  is  possessed  by  it  in  money,  or  in 
Such  stocks,  bonds  and  mortgages  as  are  required  by  section  nine- 
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teen  hundred  and  three;  or  if  a  mutual  corporation,  that  it  has  re- 
ceived and  is  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  capital,  premiums  and 
honajide  engagements  for  insurance,  or  securities  to  the  full  ex- 
tent and  of  the  value  required  by  section  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-eight,  and  the  name  of  the  residence  of  the  maker  of  each 
such  premium  note,  the  amount  being  stated  in  such  certificate,  and 
file  such  certificate  in  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of  insurance, 
and  the  corporators  or  officers  of  such  corporation  shall  also  file  with 
said  commissioner  a  certificate  under  oath,  that  the  capital  exhib- 
ited to  such  examiner  is  honajide  the  property  of  the  corporation, 
thereupon  said  commissioner  of  insurance  shall  deliver  to  such  cor- 
poration a  patent  reciting  the  articles  of  organization  and  declaring 
such  corporation  duly  organized  and  empowered  to  transact  accord- 
ingly the  business  of  insurance  therein  defined.  Said  commissioner 
shall  have  the  right  to  reject  any  name  or  title  of  any  corporation 
applied  for  when  he  shall  deem  the  name  too  similar  to  one  already 
appropriated,  or  likely  to  mislead  the  public  in  any  respect.  The 
name  of  every  corporation  doing  business  on  the  mutual  plan  shall 
contain  the  word  "  mutual."  Thereupon  such  corporation  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  be  duly  organized  as  a  corporation,  and  shall 
have  all  the  powers  and  be  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  law  re- 
lating to  corporations,  so  far  as  the  same  are  applicable. 

Section  1901.  Each  director  or  trustee  of  any  such  stock  cor- 
poration shall  be  the  owner  of  at  least  five  hundred  dollars  of  the 
stock  of  the  corporation  of  its  par  value.  The  directors,  trustees, 
and  corporators,  and  those  empowered  to  participate  in  the  profits 
of  any  corporation  organized  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter, 
shall  be  jointly  and  severally  liable  for  all  debts  and  responsibili- 
ties of  such  corporation,  until  the  whole  amount  of  the  capital  shall 
have  been  paid  in,  and  a  certificate  thereof  filed,  as  hereinbefore 
provided. 

Sectio:n  1902.  No  fire  or  inland  navigation  or  transportation 
insurance  corporation,  organized  under  any  law  of  this  state,  shall 
directly  or  indirectly  deal  or  trade  in  buying  or  selling  any  goods, 
wares,  merchandise  or  other  commodities  whatever,  excepting  such 
goods  or  articles  as  may  have  been  insured  by  such  corporation, 
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and  are  claimed  to  be  damaged  by  fire  or  water;  nor  hold  or  con- 
vey real  estate,  excepting  for  the  purposes  and  in  the  manner  herein 
set  forth,  to  wit:  Such  as  shall  be  necessary  for  its  convenient 
accommodation  in  the  transaction  of  its  business,  or  such  as  may 
have  been  conveyed  or  mortgaged  to  it  in  good  faith  by  way  of 
surety  for  loans,  or  for  debts  or  money  due  in  its  legitimate  busi- 
ness, or  such  as  have  been  purchased  at  sales  upon  judgments,  or 
mortgages  obtained  or  made  for  such  debts;  but  all  such  real 
estate  as  may  be  so  acquired,  which  shall  not  be  necessary  for  the 
accommodation  of  such  corporation  in  the  transaction  of  its  busi- 
ness, shall  be  sold  or  disposed  of  within  four  years  after  such  cor- 
poration shall  have  acquired  the  same,  unless  such  corporation  shall 
procure  a  certificate  from  the  commissioner  of  insurance  that  it  will 
suffer  materially  from  a  forced  sale  thereof,  in  which  event  the  sale 
may  be  postponed  for  such  period  as  said  commissioner  may  there- 
in direct. 

Section  1903.  Any  insurance  corporation  may  from  time  to 
time  invest  its  capital  and  its  accumulated  funds  in  bonds  and 
mortgages  on  improved  unincumbered  real  estate  within  this  state, 
worth  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  the  sum  loaned  thereon,  ex- 
clusive of  buildings,  unless  such  buildings  are  kept  insured  and 
the  policy  held  by  said  corporation,  or  in  the  lawfully  authorized 
stocks  of  this  state,  or  any  city,  county,  town  or  village  therein,  or  of 
the  United  States,  or  lend  the  same  on  the  surety  thereof,  and  may 
change  and  re-invest  the  same  from  time  to  time;  and  any  surplus 
money  over  and  above  the  capital  stock  may  be  invested  or  loaned 
upon  the  pledge  of  the  like  stocks  or  bonds  of  any  one  of  the 
states,  or  on  the  stocks,  bonds  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness 
of  any  solvent  dividend  corporation,  incorporated  undci'  the  laws  of 
this  state  or  of  the  United  States,  except  their  own  stock,  provided 
the  market  value  of  such  stocks,  bonds  or  other  evidences  of  debt 
shall  be  at  all  times  during  the  continuance  of  such  loans  at  least 
ten  per  cent,  more  than  the  sum  loaned  thereon. 

Section  1904.  Any  insurance  corporation  may  have  a  lien  upon 
the  stock  or  certificate  of  profits  owned  by  any  member,  for  any 
debt  due  or  to  become  due  the  corporation   for  premiums,  by  pro- 
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viding  therefor  by  the  by-laws,  and  by  stating  on  the  face  of  the 
certificate  of  stock  or  profits,  that  the  same  is  subject  to  any  such 
lien,  and  such  lien  may  be  waived  in  writing  by  the  consent  of  the 
president  of  such  corporation  upon  the  transfer  of  any  such  stock. 

Section  1905.  Every  corporation  shall  have  the  power  to  effect 
reinsurance  of  any  risks  taken  by  it,  and  to  reinsure  the  risks  taken 
by  any  other  such  corporation.  But  no  stock  fire  insurance  cor- 
poration shall  expose  itself  to  any  loss  on  any  fire  or  inland  naviga- 
tion risk  or  hazard  to  an  amount  exceeding  ten  per  cent,  of  its 
paid  up  capital,  exclusive  of  any  guaranty,  surplus,  or  special  re- 
serve fund. 

Section  1906.  The  directors,  trustees  or  managers  of  any  fire 
insurance  corporation  shall  not  make  ,any  dividend,  except  from 
the  surplus  profits  arising  from  their  business,  and  in  estimating 
such  profits  there  shall  be  reserved  therefrom  a  sum  equal  to  the 
whole  amount  of  premiums  on  unexpired  risks  and  policies,  which 
are  hereby  declared  to  be  unearned  premiums,  and  also  there  shall 
be  reserved  all  sums  due  the  corporation  on  bonds  and  mortgages, 
stocks  and  book  accounts,  of  which  no  part  of  the  interest  or  prin- 
cipal thereon  has  been  paid  during  the  last  year,  and  for  which  no 
suit  or  foreclosure  has  been  commenced  for  collection,  or  which, 
after  judgment  thereon  obtained,  shall  have  remained  more  than 
two  years  unsatisfied,  and  on  which  interest  shall  not  have  been 
paid,  and  also  there  shall  be  reserved  all  interest  due  or  accrued, 
and  remaining  unpaid;  provided,  however,  that  any  corporation 
may  declare  dividends  not  exceeding  ten  per  cent,  on  its  capital 
stock  in  any  one  year  that  shall  have  accumulated  and  be  in  pos- 
session of  a  fund,  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  its  capital  stock  and 
of  such  dividend  and  all  actual  outstanding  liabilities  equal  to  one 
half  of  all  premiums  on  risks  not  terminated  at  the  time  of  making 
such  dividend.  Any  corporation  making  any  dividend  contrary  to 
the  foregoing  provisions,  shall  be  liable  to  a  forfeiture  of  its  char- 
ter, and  each  stockholder  receiving  it  shall  be  liable  to  the  credi- 
tors of  such  corporation  to  the  extent  of  the  dividend  received,  as 
well  as  to  the  penalties  in  such  cases  made  and  provided.  This 
section  shall  not  apply  to  the  declaration  of  scrip  dividends  by  par- 
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ticipating  companies;  but  no  such  scrip  dividends  shall  be  paid,  ex- 
cept from  surplus  profits,  after  reserving  all  sums  above  provided, 
including  the  whole  amount  of  premiums  on  unexpired  risks.  The 
word  "year,"  wherever  used  in  this  section,  shall  mean  the  calen- 
dar year. 

Section  1907.  All  notes  deposited  with  any  mutual  insurance 
corporation  at  the  time  of  its  organization,  according  to  section 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  shall  remain  as  security  for  all 
losses  and  claims  until  the  accumulation  of  profits  invested  as 
aforesaid  shall  equal  the  amount  of  cash  capital  required  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  stock  corporations  organized  under  this  chapter,  the*  lia- 
bility of  each  note  decreasing  proportionately  as  the  profits  are 
accumulated;  but  any  note  which  may  have  been  deposited  subse- 
quent to  its  organization,  in  addition  to  the  cash  premium  on  any 
insurance  efi'ected  with  such  corporation,  may,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  time  of  such  insurance,  be  relinquished  to  the  maker  thereof 
or  his  representative,  upon  his  paying  his  proportion  of  all  losses 
and  expenses  which  may  have  accrued  thereon  during  the  term. 
The  directors  or  trustees  of  any  such  corporation  may  determine 
the  amount  of  the  note  to  be  given,  in  addition  to  the  cash  premi- 
um, by  any  person  insured;  but  in  no  case  shall  the  note  be  more 
than  twice  the  whole  amount  of  the  cash  premium.  And  any  per- 
son effecting  insurance  in  a  mutual  corporation,  and  their  heirs, 
executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  continuing  to  be  insured,  shall 
thereby  become  members  of  such  corporation  during  the  period  of 
insurance,  and  bound  to  pay  for  all  losses  and  necessary  expenses 
as  aforesaid,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  deposit  notes,  but 
not  exceeding  in  all  the  amount  of  their  respective  notes.  The 
directors  or  trustees  shall,  as  often  as  they  deem  necessary,  after 
receiving  notice  of  any  loss  or  damage  by  fire,  sustained  by  any 
member,  and  ascertaining  the  same,  or  after  the  rendition  of  any 
judgment  against  the  corporation,  determine  and  assess  the  sums 
to  be  paid  by  the  several  members  thereof,  as  their  respective  por- 
tions, and  serve  notice  thereof,  personally  or  by  mail  or  by  publica- 
tion as  prescribed  in  the  by-laws,  and  payment  shall  be  made 
thereof  within  thirty  days  after  the  service  or  publication  of  sucli 
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notice;  and  if  any  member  shall,  after  that  period  and  after  de- 
mand for  payment  shall  have  been  made,  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay 
the  sum  so  assessed  upon  him,  the  directors  may  recover  the  whole 
amount  of  his  deposit  note  or  notes,  with  costs  of  suit,  but  execu- 
tion shall  issue  only  for  assessments  and  costs  as  they  accrue,  and 
every  such  execution  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  the 
secretary,  of  the  assessment  so  made.  If  the  whole  amount  of  de- 
posit notes  shall  be  insufficient  to  pay  the  loss  occasioned  by  any 
fires,  the  sufferers  insured  shall  receive  a  proportional  share  of  the 
whole  amount  of  such  notes,  according  to  the  sums  by  them  re- 
speftively  insured. 

Section  1908.  Every  fire  insurance  corporation  may  increase  its 
capital  stock  with  the  written  consent  of  three- fourths  in  amount 
of  its  stockholders,  unless  otherwise  provided  in  its  charter,  after 
notice  given  once  a  week  for  four  weeks  in  some  newspaper  of  the 
county  where  the  corporation  is  located  of  such  intention,  by  filing 
in  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of  insurance  a  duly  certified  copy 
of  a  resolution  of  the  dire^ctors  or  trustees  to  that  effect,  and  proof 
of  such  consent  of  the  stockholders,  and  upon  the  same  examina- 
tions and  proceedings  as  prescribed  in  section  nineteen  hundred. 

GUARANTY    SURPLUS   FUNDS    AND    SPECIAL    RESERVE    FUNDS. 

Section  1909.  Any  fire  insurance  corporation  now  or  hereafter 
organized  may  create  the  funds  to  be  known  as  the  guaranty  sur- 
plus fund  and  the  special  reserve  fund,  by  the  adoption  of  a  resolu- 
tion of  its  board  of  directors  at  a  regular  meeting  thereof,  and  by 
filing  a  copy  thereof  with  the  commissioner  of  insurance,  declaring 
the  desire  and  intention  of  such  corporation  to  create  such  funds 
and  do  business  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  therefor. 
Thereupon  the  commissioner  shall  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  an 
examination  of  such  corporation,  and  make  a  certificate  of  the  re- 
sult thereof,  which  shall  particularly  set  forth  the  amount  of  its 
surplus  funds  at  that  time,  which  may,  under  the  provision  of  the 
next  section,  be  equally  divided  between,  and  set  apart  to  consti- 
tute such  funds,  which  certificate  shall  be  recorded  in  the  insurance 
department.     After  the  date  of  the  recording  of  such  certificate, 
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^11  policies  and  renewals  issued  by  such  corporation  shall  have 
printed  thereon  a  notice  that  they  are  issued  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  nineteen  hundred  and  nine  and  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  thirteen,  inclusive,  of  these  statutes. 

Section  1910.  Thereafter  no  such  corporation  shall  declare  or 
pay  in  any  form  any  dividend  exceeding  seven  per  cent,  per  an- 
num upon  its  capital  stock  until  after  its  guaranty  surplus  fund  and 
its  special  reserve  fund  shall  have  together  accumulated  to  an 
amount  equal  to  its  said  capital  stock;  and  the  entire  surplus  profits 
of  such  corporation  above  such  annual  dividend,  shall  be  equally 
divided  between,  and  be  set  apart  to  constitute  the  said  funds, 
which  shall  be  held  and  used  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  oiot  oth- 
erwise; and  any  such  corporation  which  shall  declare  or  pay  any 
•dividend  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall  be  liable 
to  be  proceeded  against  by  the  attorney  general  for  its  dissolution. 
In  estimating  such  surplus  profits  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  di- 
vision thereof  between  said  funds,  there  shall  be  deducted  from 
the  gross  assets  of  the  corporation,  including  for  this  purpose  the 
amouuD  of  the  special  reserve  fund,  the  sum  of  the  following  items: 

1.  The  amount  of  all  outstanding  claims; 

2.  An  amount  sufficient  to  meet  its  liability  for  the  unearned 
premiums  received  on  policies  having  less  than  one  year  to  run 
from  date  of  policy,  and  a  pro  rata  proportion  of  the  premiums 
received  on  the  policies  having  more  than  one  year  to  run 
from  date  of  policy,  which  shall  be  known  as  the  re-insurance  lia- 
bility. 

3.  The  amount  of  its  guaranty  surplus  fund,  and  of  its  special 
reserve  fund; 

4.  The  amount  of  the  capital  of  the  corporation; 

5.  Interest  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the 
amount  of  the  capital  for  whatever  time  shall  have  elapsed  since 
the  last  preceding  cash  dividend;  and  the  balance  shall  constitute 
such  divisible  surplus. 

Section  1911.     The  said  guaranty  surplus  fund  shall  be  invested 
in  the  same  manner  as  capital  or  surplus  accumulations  may  be, 
and  shall  be  held  liable  and  applicable  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
13 -Ins. 
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capital  stock  to  the  payment  of  the  losses  generally,  and  such  spe- 
cial reserve  fund  shall  be  invested  only  as  capital  stock  may  be, 
and  shall  be  deposited  from  time  to  time  as  the  same  shall  accu- 
mulate and  be  invested  with  the  state  treasurer,  who  shall  permit 
said  corporation  to  collect  and  receive  the  interest  or  dividends  upon 
such  securities  as  the  same  may  accrue,  but  no  such  securities  so 
deposited  shall  be  withdrawn  unless  others  of  equal  amount  and 
value  are  substituted  therefor;  and  such  special  reserve  fund  shall 
be  deemed  a  fund  contributed  by  the  stockholders  to  protect  such 
corporation  and  its  policy  holders  other  than  claimants,  for  losses 
already  existing,  or  then  incurred  in  case  of  such  extraordinary 
conflagrations  as  are  mentioned  in  the  next  section;  and  said  fund 
shall  not  be  regarded  as  any  part  of  the  assets  of  said  corporation 
so  as  to  be  liable  for  any  claims  for  losses,  except  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

Section  1912.  In  the  event  of  any  extensive  conflagration, 
whereby  the  claims  upon  any  such  corporation  shall  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  capital  stock  and  of  its  guaranty  surplus  fund,  the 
corporation  shall  notify  the  commissioner  of  insurance  thereof,  who 
shall  then  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  an  examination  of  the  corpo- 
ration, and  shall  issue  his  certificate  of  the  result,  in  duplicate,  show- 
ing the  amount  of  capital,  of  guaranty  surplus  fund,  of  special 
reserve  fund,  of  reinsurance  liability,  and  of  other  assets,  one  copy 
to  be  given  to  the  corporation  and  one  to  be  recorded  in  the  insur- 
ance department;  thereupon  the  said  special  reserve  fund  shall  be 
immediately  held  to  protect  all  policy  holders  other  than  such  as 
are  claimants  upon  it  at  the  time,  or  such  as  become  claimants  in 
consequence  of  such  conflagration;  and  the  amount  of  such  special 
reserve  fund  and  an  amount  equal  to  the  unearned  premiums  of 
such  corporations  to  be  ascertained  as  provided  in  section  nineteen 
hundred  and  ten,  shall  constitute  the  capital  and  assets  of  such  cor- 
poration for  the  protection  of  policy  holders  other  than  such  claim- 
ants, and  for  the  further  conduct  of  its  business;  and  such  certifi- 
cate of  the  commissioner  shall  be  binding  and  conclusive  upon  all 
parties  interested,  whether  as  stock  holders,  creditors  or  policy 
holders,  and  upon  payment  to  the  claimants  for  losses  or  otherwise, 
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existing  at  the  time  of,  or  caused  by  such  general  conflagration,  of 
the  amount  to  which  they  are  respectively  entitled  in  proportion  to 
their  several  claims,  of  the  full  sum  of  the  capital  of  such  corpora- 
tion, its  guaranty  surplus  fund,  and  its  assets,  excepting  only  such 
special  reserve  fund  and  an  amount  of  its  assets  equal  to  its  liabil- 
ity for  unearned  premiums  as  so  certified,  such'^corporation  shall  be 
forever  discharged  from  any  and  all  further  liability  to  such  claim- 
ants and  to  each  of  them;  and  the  state  treasurer  shall,  after  issu- 
ing such  certificate  by  the  commissioner,  upon  the  demandW  such 
corporation,  transfer  to  it  all  such  securities  as  it  shall  have  depos- 
ited V7ith  him  as  such  special  reserve  fund;  and  if  the  amount  of  such 
special  reserve  fund  be  less  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  full  amount  of 
the  capital  of  the  corporation,  a  requisition  shall  be  issued  by  the 
commissioner  of  insurance  upon  the  stockholders  to  make  up  such 
capital  to  that  proportion  of  its  full  amount  in  the  manner  provided 
by  law  in  the  case  of  corporations  with  impaired  capitals;  and  any 
capital  so  impaired  shall  be  made  up  to  at  least  the  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  and  in  case  such  corporation,  after  such 
requisition,  shall  fail  to  make  up  its  capital,  to  at  least  said  amount 
of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  as  therein  directed,  said  special 
reserve  fund  shall  still  be  held  as  security  and  liable  for  any  and  all 
losses  occurring  upon  polices  of  such  corporation  after  such  confla- 
gration. 

Section  1913.  If  at  any  time  after  said  special  reserve  fund 
shall  have  been  set  apart  by  any  corporation,  it  shall  appear  upon 
examination  by  the  commissioner  of  insurance  that  the  capital  of 
such  corporation  has,  without  the  occurrence  of  any  such  extensive 
conflagration,  become  impaired,  so  that  he  shall  order  a  call  upon 
the  stockholders  to  make  up  such  impairment,  the  board  of  directors 
may  either  require  the  necessary  payment  by  the  stockholders,  or 
at  their  option  apply  for  that  purpose  so  much  of  said  special  re- 
serve fund  as  will  make  such  impairment  good. 

Section  1914.  All  fire  or  fire  and  inland  navigation  or  trans- 
portation insurance  corporations,  organized  under  any  law  of  this 
state,  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  properly 
applicable  thereto,  except  their  capitals  may  continue  of  the  amount 
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and  character  provided  by  their  respective  charters,  duriDg  the 
term  authorized  by  such  charters,  and  their  investments  may  re- 
main as  pi;escribed  by  their  charters,  and  they  shall  enjoy  any  pe- 
culiar privileges  and  powers  given  in  their  charters,  not  inconsist- 
ent with  this  chapter. 

OF   INSURANCE   CORPORATIONS  OF   OTHER   STATES   AND    COUNTRIES. 

Section  1915.  No  fire  or  fire  and  inland  navigation  or  trans- 
portation corporation,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  any  other 
state  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  foreign  governments,  shall 
directly  or  indirectly  take  risks  or  transact  any  business  of  insurance 
in  this  state,  except  upon  compliance  with  and  maintenance  of  the 
following  requirements: 

1.  It  shall  be  possessed  of,  if  a  stock  corporation,  an  actual  paid 
up,  in  cash,  capital  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars;  but  mutual 
corporations  of  other  states  may  be  admitted,  in  case  the  state 
where  such  corporations  are  located  admit  the  mutual  corporations 
of  this  state  by  complying  in  all  respects  with  the  conditions  and 
obligations  imposed  by  such  states  on  the  mutual  corporations  of 
this  state. 

2.  It  shall  first  file  a  written  instrument  duly  signed  byihe  pres- 
ident and  secretary  thereof,  with  the  corporate  seal  affixed,  declar- 
ing that  it  desires  to  transact  the  business  of  insurance  in  this  state, 
and  that  it  will  accept  a  license  therefor  according  to  the  laws  of 
this  state,  which  shall  cease  and  terminate  in  case  such  corporation 
shall  remove  or  make  application  to  remove  into  any  court  of  the 
United  States  any  action  or  proceeding  commenced  in  any  court  of 
this  state,  upon  a  claim  or  cause  of  action  arising  out  of  any  busi- 
ness or  transaction  done  in  this  state,  or  in  case  it  shall  violate  or 
fail  to  comply  with  any  provision  of  law  applicable  to  such  corpo- 
rotion,  or  in  case  its  capital  shall  be  impaired  to  the  extent  of 
twenty  per  cent.,  and  shall  not  be  made  good  within  such  time  as 
the  commissioner  of  insurance  shall  require;  if  the  commissioner 
of  insurance  shall  in  either  case  declare  its  license  revoked  there- 
for, and  it  shall  therein  appoint  an  attorney  to  reside  in  this  state, 
specifying  his  place  of  residence,  on  whom  and  where  any  summons, 
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notice  or  process  of  any  court  of  this  state  may  be  served,  and 
stipulate  that  any  service  of  any  such  summons,  notice  or  process 
upon  such  attorney  in  any  action  brought  upon  any  cause  arising 
out  of  any  business  or  transaction  in  this  state  during  the  term  of 
such  license,  shall  be  accepted  irrevocably  as  a  valid  service  upon 
said  corporation,  unless  some  other  attorney  shall  be  subsequently 
appointed  with  like  authority  in  his  stead. 

3.  It  shall  file  in  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of  insurance  a 
copy  of  its  charter,  duly  certified  by  its  secretary,  together  with  a 
statement,  verified  by  the  oath  of  the  president,  vice  president  or 
other  chief  officer,  and  of  the  secretary,  containing  the  name  of 
the  corporation,  place  where  located,  amount  of  its  capital  stock, 
and  a  detailed  statement  of  its  assets,  showing  the  amount  of  cash 
on  hand  and  in  bank,  the  amount  of  real  estate,  and  how  much  of 
the  same  is  incumbered  by  mortgage  or  otherwise,  the  number  of 
shares  of  stock  of  every  kind  owned  by  it,  the  par  and  market 
value  of  the  same,  the  amount  loaned  on  bond  and  mortgage,  the 
amount  loaned  on  other  securities,  stating  the  amount  and  kind 
loaned  on  each,  the  estimated  value  of  the  whole  amount  of  such 
securities,  and  all  the  other  assets  or  property,  and  the  value 
thereof;  also  showing  the  amount  of  its  indebtedness,  the  amount 
of  losses  adjusted  and  unpaid,  the  amount  incurred  and  in  process 
of  adjustment,  the  amount  resisted  as  illegal  or  fraudulent,  and  all 
other  claims  existing  against  it;  also  a  copy  of  the  last  report,  if 
any,  made  under  any  law  of  the  state  by  which  it  was  incorporated. 

4.  Every  such  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  any  for- 
eign government,  shall,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  file  in  the 
office  of  the  commissioner  of  insurance  a  statement,  verified  by  the 
oath  of  the  president,  secretary  or  manager,  residing  in  the  Unite(^. 
States;  showing  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioner  of  insurance 
that  such  corporation  has  invested  in  the  stocks  or  bonds  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  states  of  New  York  or  Wisconsin,  such  stocks 
or  bonds  to  be  in  all  cases  equal  to  a  stock  producing  six  per  centum 
per  annum,  and  in  bonds  or  mortgages  on  unincumbered  real  es- 
ta,te  worth  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  the  amount  loaned  thereon^ 
the  sum  of  at  least  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  that  such 
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stocks  or  bonds  are  deposited  with  the  superintendent  of  the  insur- 
ance department,  state  treasurer  or  other  proper  state  officer  of 
some  one  of  the  states  of  the  United  States,  or  are  held  by  citizens 
of  the  United  states,  as  trustees,  and  that  such  securities  are  not 
pledged  or  incumbered,  but  are  held  and  remain  for  the  benefit  and 
security  of  the  policy  holders  of  such  corporation  residing  in  the 
United  States;  or  in  default  of  such  statement,  shall  deposit  with 
the  state  treasurer  for  the  benefit  and  security  of  policy  holders 
residing  in  the  United  States,  a  sum  not  less  than  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  or  stocks  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  state  of  Wiscon- 
sin, in  all  cases  to  be  equal  to  a  stock  producing  six  per  cent,  per 
annum,  said  stocks  not  to  be  received  by  said  treasurer  at  a  rate 
above  their  par  value,  or  above  their  current  market  value,  or  in 
bond  and  mortgage^  on  improved  unincumbered  real  estate  in  the 
state  of  Wisconsin,  worth  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  the  amount  loaned 
thereon.  The  stocks  and  securities  so  deposited  may  be  exchanged 
from  time  to  time  for  other  securities  receivable  as  aforesaid;  and  so 
long  as  the  corporation  so  depositing  shall  continue  solvent  and 
comply  with  the  laws  of  this  state,  such  corporation  may  be  permit- 
ted by  the  state  treasurer  to  collect  the  interest  or  dividends  on  said 
deposit,  and  where  deposit  is  made  of  bonds  or  mortgages  accom- 
panied by  full  abstracts  of  titles,  the  fees  for  an  examination  of  title 
by  counsel,  to  be  paid  by  the  party  making  the  deposit,  shall  not 
exceed  twenty  dollars  for  each  mortgage,  and  the  fees  for  an  ap- 
praisal of  property  shall  be  five  dollars  to  each  appraiser,  not  ex- 
ceeding two,  besides  expenses  for  each  mortgage. 

5,  It  shall  renew  from  year  to  year,  in  such  manner  and  form  as 
may  be  required  by  the  commissioner  of  insurance,  the  statements 
and  evidences  of  investments  and  deposits  above  required,  and  shall 
make  and  file  the  annual  statement  and  report  required  by  the  pro- 
visions of  section  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty,  so  long  as  it  shall 
transact  business  in  this  state. 

6.  It  shall  first  procure  from  the  treasurer  a  certificate  for  the  de- 
posit so  made  when  required  by  the  foregoing  provisions;  and  from 
the  commissioner  of  insurance  a  certificate  of  authority,  stating 
that  such  corporation  has  complied  with  all  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  applicable  to  it. 
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7.  It  shall  pay  to  the  state  treasurer  the  license  fees  required  to 
by  paid  by  section  twelve  hundred  and  nineteen,  at  the  time  and 
in  the  manner  therein  described. 

Section  1916.  The  commissioner  of  insurance  shall,  upon  being 
satisfied  that  any  such  insurance  corporation  has  fully  complied 
with  the  requirments  of  the  preceding  section,  and  all  other  pro- 
visions of  law  applicable  thereto,  deliver  to  such  corporation  a 
license  to  transact  business  in  this  state,  as  prescribed  in  these 
statutes,  and  shall  renew  the  same  from  year  to  year  so  long  as  such 
corporation  shall  desire  to  do  business  in  this  state,  and  its  capital, 
securities  and  investments  remain  secure,  and  shall  give  to  every 
agent  of  such  corporation  a  certificate  that  such  corporation  has 
complied  with  all  the  provisions  of  law,  and  is  authorized  to  trans- 
act business  in  this  state,  which  shall  continue  in  force  unless 
sooner  revoked,  in  case  of  fire,  marine  or  inland  navigation  and  trans- 
portation and  mutual  hail  corporations,  until  the  thirty- first  day  of 
January  next  after  the  date  thereof,  and  in  case  of  life  or  accident 
corporations,  until  the  first  day  of  March  next  after  the  date  thereof, 
and  shall  be  annually  renewed. 

REMOVAL   OE    CAUSES   TO   UNITED    STATES   COURT   PROHIBITED. 

Section  1917.  No  fire  or  fire  and  inland  navigation  insurance 
corporation  shall  transact  any  insurance  business  in  this  state  with- 
out first  having  paid  the  license  fees  prescribed  therefor  by  section 
twelve  hundred  and  nineteen,  and  obtained  a  license  therefor  as 
provided  in  the  preceding  section ;  and  if  any  such  corporation  shall 
remove  or  make  application  to  remove  into  any  court  of  the  United 
States  any  action  or  proceeding  commenced  in  any  court  of  this 
state,  upon  a  claim  or  cause  of  action  arising  out  of  any  business  or 
transaction  done  in  this  state,  or  if  it  shall  violate  or  fail  to  com- 
ply with  any  provision  of  law  applicable  thereto,  or  in  case  its  cap- 
ital shall  be  impaired  to  the  extent  of  twenty  per  cent.,  and  shall 
not  be  made  good  within  such  time  as  the  commissioner  of  insurance 
shall  require,  according  to  section  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight, 
it  shall  be  the  imperative  duty  of  the  commissioner  to  revoke  any 
and  every  authority,  license  or  certificate  granted  to  such  corpora- 
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tion,  or  any  agent  thereof  to  transact  any  business  in  this  state^ 
and  no  such  corporation,  or  assent  thereof,  shall  thereafter  transact 
any  business  of  insurance  in  this  state,  till  again  duly  licensed;  in- 
case such  revocation  shall  be  made  because  of  the  removal  of  any 
action  to  any  court  of  the  United  States,  no  renewal,  license  or  cer* 
tificate  of  authority  shall  be  granted  to  such  corporation  for  three- 
years  after  such  revocation.  Whenever  any  such  license  shall  be 
revoked,  the  commissioner  shall  give  notice  of  such  revocation,  by 
mail,  to  every  agent  of  such  corporation  who  shall  have  obtained* 
any  certificate  of  authority  therefor,  and  shall  also  publish  notice- 
thereof  in  the  official  state  paper. 

Section  1918.  Whenever  any  such  foreign  corporation  shall 
elect  to  discontinue  business  in  this  state,  and  shall  have  risks  un- 
expired on  property  issued  therein,  it  shall,  before  withdrawing  its 
bonds  or  other  securities  deposited  with  the  treasurer,  re-insure  in 
some  good  and  solvent  corporation  authorized  to  transact  business 
in  this  state,  all  such  unexpired  risks  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  in- 
sured  and  the  commissioner  of  insurance,  and  when  so  re- insured,, 
the  said  commissioner  shall  certify  the  fact  to  the  treasurer,  who 
shall  thereupon,  and  not  otherwise,  surrender  and  deliver  its  bonds 
and  other  securities  in  his  custody. 

Sectiois"  1919.  If  the  license  of  any  such  corporation  not  organ- 
ized under  any  law  of  this  state,  shall  be  revoked,  or  if  it  shall 
cease  to  transact  business  in  this  state,  the  attorney  last  appointed, 
and  the  agents  last  designated  as  acting  as  such  for  it,  shall  con- 
tinue attorney  and  agents  for  the  purpose  of  serving  process  for 
commencing  actions  upon  any  policy  or  liability  incurred  or  con- 
tracted in  this  state  while  it  transacted  business  therein,  so  long  as 
any  such  liability  shall  eisiist. 

reports. 

Section"  1920.  The  president,  or  vice  president,  and  secretary 
of  each  fire,  inland  navigation  or  transportation  insurance  corpora- 
tion, except  town  corporations,  doing  business  in  this  state,  shall 
atinually,  within  the  month  of  January,  prepare  and  deposit  in  the 
office  of  the  commissioner  of  insurance,  a  statement  verified  by 
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their  oaths,  of  the  business  of  the  corporation  during  the  year,  and 
of  the  condition  thereof  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  then 
next  preceding,  exhibiting  the  following  items: 

First,     The  amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation. 

Second,    The  property  or  assets  of  the  corporation,  specifying  — 

1.  The  value,  as  near  as  may  be,  of  the  real  estate  held  by  such 
corporation. 

2.  The  amount  of  cash  on  hand  in  such  corporation's  office,  and 
also  the  amount  deposited  in  bank  to  the  credit  of  such  corpora- 
tion, and  specifying  in  what  bank  or  banks  the  same  is  deposited. 

3.  The  amount  of  loans  secured  by  bonds  or  mortgages,  consti- 
tuting the  first  lien  on  real  estate,  on  which  there  shall  be  less  than 
one  year's  interest  due  or  owins^. 

4.  The  amount  of  loans  on  which  interest  shall  not  have  been 
paid  within  one  year  previous  to  such  statement. 

5.  The  amount  due  the  corporation  on  which  judgments  have 
been  obtained. 

6.  The  amount  of  stocks  of  this  state,  of  the  United  States,  of 
any  incorporated  city  of  this  state,  and  of  any  other  stocks  owned 
by  the  corporation,  specifying  the  amount,  number  of  shares,  and 
the  par  and  market  value  of  each  kind  of  stocjks  held. 

7.  The  amount  of  stocks  held  thereby  as  collateral  security  for 
loans,  with  the  amount  loaned  on  each  kind  of  stock,  its  par  value 
and  market  value. 

8.  The  amount  of  the  assessments  on  stocks  and  premium  notes, 
paid  and  unpaid. 

9.  The  amount  of  interest  actually  due  and  unpaid. 

10.  The  amount  of  premium  notes  on  hand,  on  which  policies  are 
in  force. 

11.  The  amount  and  manner  of  the  investment  of  its  guaranty 
surplus  fund,  if  any. 

12.  The  amount  and  manner  of  the  investment  of  its  special  re- 
serve fund,  if  any. 

Third.    The  liabilities  of  such  corporation,  specifying. 

1.  The  ainount  of  losses  due  and  unpaid. 

2.  The  amount  of  claims  for  losses  resisted  by  the  corporation. 
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3.  The  amount  of  losses  incurred  during  the  year,  including  those 
claimed  and  not  yet  due,  and  those  reported  to  the  corporation 
upon  which  no  action  has  been  taken. 

4.  The  amount  of  dividends  declared  due  and  unpaid. 

5.  The  amount  of  dividends,  either  cash  or  scrip,  declared  but 
not  yet  due. 

6.  The  amount  of  money  borrowed  and  security  given  for  the 
payment  thereof. 

7.  The  amount  required  to  re-insure  all  outstanding  risks. 

8.  The  amount  of  all  other  existing  claims  against  the  corpora- 
tion. 

Fourth.  The  income  of  the  corporation  during  the  preceding 
year,  specifying: 

1.  The  amount  of  interest  money  received. 

2.  The  amount  of  cash  premiums  received. 

3.  The  amount  of  notes  received  for  premiums. 

4.  The  amount  of  income  received  from  other  sources. 

5.  The  amount  received  in  cash  premiums  for  insuring  property 
in  this  state. 

6.  The  amount  received  in  premium  notes,  in  cash  notes,  and  the 
amount  received  from  other  sources  in  this  state. 

Fifth,  The  expenditures  during  the  preceding  year,  specify- 
ing: 

1.  The  amount  of  losses  paid  during  the  year,  stating  how  much 
accrued  prior,  and  how  much  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  preced- 
ing statement. 

2.  The  amount  of  dividends  paid  during  the  year. 

3.  The  amount  of  expenses  during  the  year,  stating  the  amount 
paid  officers'  salary  and  fees;  the  amount  paid  agents,  commission 
and  fees,  and  the»  amount  paid  for  office  expenses  and  rent,  the 
amount  paid  for  taxes,  and  the  amount  of  all  other  payments  and 
expenditures. . 

4.  The  amount  paid  in  this  state  for  salaries,  commissions  to 
agents,  and  for  losses. 

Sixth,  Any  other  items  or  facts  which  the  commissioner  of  in- 
surance may  require. 
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The  statement  of  every  such  corporation  whose  capital  is  com- 
posed in  Tvhole  or  in  part  of  notes,  shall  show  the  amount  of  notes 
originally  forming  such  capital,  and  what  portion  of  them  is  still 
held  by  such  corporation  and  considered  capital. 

The  statment  of  any  such  foreign  corporation  shall  set  forth  its 
business  and  affairs  in  the  United  States,  duly  verified  by  its  resi- 
dent manager  in  the  United  States.  For  any  failure  to  make  and 
deposit  such  annual  statement  or  to  promptly  reply  in  writing  to 
any  inquiry  addressed  by  the  commissioner  of  insurance  in  relation 
to  the  business  of  any  such  corporation,  or  for  willfully  making  any 
false  statement  therein,  every  such  corporation  or  officer  so  failing 
or  making  such  false  statement,  shall  forfeit  ^-^q  hundred  dollars, 
and  for  neglecting  to  file  such  annual  statement,  an  additional  ^ye 
hundred  dollars  for  every  month  that  such  corporation  shall  con- 
tinue thereafter  to  transact  any  insurance  business  in  this  state 
until  such  statement  be  filed. 

Section  1921.  All  receivers  and  trustees  of  any  such  insurance 
corporation  shall,  in  the  month  of  January  of  each  year,  and  at  any 
other  time  when  required  by  the  commissioner  of  insurance,  make 
and  file  annual  and  other  statements  of  their  assets  and  liabilities, 
and  of  their  income  and  expenditures,  in  the  same  manner  and 
form  as  the  officers  of  such  corporations  are  required  by  law  to  do, 
and  under  the  same  penalties  for  a  failure  or  neglect  so  to  do. 

BOARDS    OF    FIRE    UNDERWRITERS   AND   FIRE    PATROL. 

Section  1922.  Any  three  or  more  agents  or  underwriters,  law- 
fully doing  the  business  of  fire  insurance  in  any  city  of  this  state, 
may  be  incorporated  as  a  board  of  underwriters  in  such  city,  under 
the  provisions  of  chapter  eighty- six,  for  the  usual  purposes  for 
which  such  boards  are  established. 

Section  1923.  Any  incorporated  board  of  fire  underwriters  may 
establish  a  fire  patrol  in  any  city  wherein  it  is  located,  and  for  that 
purpose  may  appoint  and  renaove  at  pleasure  a  superintendent  and 
such  number  of  patrols  as  they  shall  deem  proper,  and  provide  suit- 
able accommodations  and  apparatus  for  each  patrol  and  from  time 
to  time  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government 
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and  direetion  thereof;  the  duty  of  each  patrol  shall  be  to  discover 
and  prevent  fires,  and  to  save  and  preserve  life  and  property  at  and 
after  fires,  and  for  that  purpose  full  power  is  given  to  such  super- 
intendent and  patrol  to  enter  any  building  on  fire  or  which  may  be 
exposed  to  or  be  in  danger  of  taking  fire  from  other  burning  build- 
ings, subject  to  the  control  of  the  chief  of  the  fire  department  of 
the  city,  and  to  remove  such  property,  or  any  part  thereof,  at  or 
immediately  after  a  fire,  and  to  guard  and  protect  the  same. 

Section  1924,  For  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  defraying 
the  necessary  expenses  of  such  fire  patrol,  there  shall  be  a  meeting 
of  the  said  board  of  fire  underwriters  in  the  month  of  March  in 
each  year;  prior  notice  of  such  meeting,  specifying  the  time  and 
place  at  which  it  will  be  held,  shall  be  inserted  for  at  least  ten  days 
in  one  daily  newspaper  published  in  the  city  where  such  board  is 
located;  at  such  meeting  each  insurance  corporation,  agent  or  per- 
son doing  a  fire  insurance  business  in  such  city,  shall  have  the  right 
to  be  present,  and  each  corporation  represented  shall  be  entitled 
to  one  vote.  Such  meeting  may  determine  whether  such  fire  pa- 
trol shall  be  established,  or  continued,  if  established,  and  fix  the 
maximum  amount  of  expenses  which  shall  be  incurred  therefor 
during  the  ensuing  year;  but  such  maximum  amount  shall  not  in 
any  one  year  exceed  two  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  amount  of 
premiums  for  fire  insurance  received  in  such  city  during  such  year. 

Section  1925.  On  the  first  days  of  April  and  October  in  each 
year,  each  insurance  corporation,  underwriter  or  agent  doing  any 
fire  insurance  business  in  such  city,  shall  furnish  to  said  board  a 
statement  verified  by  affidavit,  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  pre- 
miums received  for  insuring  property  in  such  city  during  the  six 
months  next  preceding  the  said  first  days  of  April  and  October. 
Upon  the  statements  so  furnished,  said  board  shall  assess  one-half 
the  amount  fixed  as  aforesaid,  for  the  expenses  of  said  fire  patrol 
for  the  current  year,  upon  the  several  corporations,  underwriters 
or  agents,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  premiums  returned 
as  received  by  each,  and  such  assessments  may  be  recovered  by 
action  in  the  name  of  such  board.  If  any  such  statements  shall 
not  be  made  as  above  required,  said  board  shair  cause  ademandiiri 
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writing,  to  be  served  on  the  corporation,  underwriter  or  agent  so 
failing  to  make  such  sworn  statement.  Such  demand  shall  be 
served  by  leaving  the  same  during  business  hours  at  its  or  his  office, 
with  the  person  in  charge  thereof;  and  every  such  corporation,  un- 
derwriter or  agent  who  shall  willfully  make  false  statement,  or  who 
shall,  for  fifteen  days  after  such  demand,  neglect  to  render  such 
statement,  shall  forfeit  fifty  dollars  for  each  day's  neglect  after  the 
expiration  of  said  fifteen  days,  one-half  to  the  use  of  said  board, 
when  it  shall  prosecute  therefor. 

Section  1926.  There  shall  be  paid  on  the  first  day  of  February 
in  each  year  to  the  treasurer  of  any  fire  department  of  any  city  or 
village,  whether  such  village  be  incorporated  or  organized  under 
any  law  of  this  state  of  not,  having  one  regularly  organized,  by 
every  underwriter  who  shall  effect  any  fire  insurance,  and  by  every 
person  who  shall  act  as  agent  for  any  fire  insurance  corporation  or 
underwriter  whatever,  in  such  city  or  village,  a  duty  of  two  per 
centum  upon  the  amount  of  all  premiums  which,  during  the  year  or 
a  part  of  a  year  ending  on  the  next  preceding  first  day  of  January, 
shall  have  been  received  by  such  underwriter  or  agent,  or  by  any 
other  person  for  him,  or  shall  have  been  agreed  to  be  paid  for  any 
insurance  effected,  or  agreed  to  be  effected,  or  promised  by  him  as 
such  agent,  or  otherwise,  against  loss  or  injury  by  fire  in  any  such 
city  or  village.  No  person  shall,  in  any  such  city  or  village,  as 
underwriter,  agent,  or  otherwise,  effect,  or  agree  to  effect,  or  pro- 
cure to  be  effected,  any  insurance  upon  which  the  above  duty  is 
required  to  be  paid,  until  he  shall  have  executed  and  delivered  to 
such  treasurer  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  with  such 
sureties  as  such  treasurer  shall  approve,  conditioned  that  he  will 
annually  render  to  such  treasurer,  on  the  first  day  of  February  in 
each  year,  a  just  and  true  account,  verified  by  his  affidavit,  of  all 
premiums  which,  during  the  year  ending  on  the  first  day  of  Janu- 
ary preceding  such  report,  shall  have  been  received  by  him  or  any 
other  person  for  him,  or  agreed  to  be  paid  for  any  insurance  against 
loss  or  injury  by  fire  in  any  such  city  or  village,  which  shall  have 
been  effected  or  agreed  to  be  effected  by  him,  and  that  he  will 
annually,  on  the  first  day  of  February  in  each  year,  pay  to  the  said 
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treasurer  two  per  centurri  upon  the  full  amount  of  such  premiums. 
Every  person  who  shall  effect,  or  agree  to  effect,  any  fire  insurance 
in  any  such  city  or  village,  without  having  executed  and  delivered 
such  bond  or  who  shall  willfully  omit  to  pay  such  duty,  shall,  for 
each  offense,  forfeit  one  hundred  dollars,  one-half  to  the  use  of 
such  fire  department.  In  case  the  fire  department  of  any  such  city 
or  village  shall  have  no  such  officer  as  treasurer,  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions shall  apply  to  the  treasurer  of  such  city,  or  village  or  town 
in  which  such  village  may  be  located,  having  no  treasurer,  and  the 
treasurer  of  such  city,  village  or  town  shall  pay  over  all  moneys 
received  or  recovered  by  him  under  this  section  to  the  fire  depart- 
ment of  such  city  or  village.  No  fire  department  shall  be  entitled 
to  such  duty  unless  it  shall  consist  of  at  least  one  fire  engine  com- 
pany, with  not  less  than  thirty  active  members,  having  at  least  one 
good  fire  engine,  and  not  less  than  five  hundred  feet  of  sound  rub- 
ber or  leather  hose^  kept  in  an  engine  house,  fit  and  ready  at  all 
times  for  actual  service,  and  at  least  one  hook  and  ladder  company, 
with  not  less  than  fifteen  active  members,  having  a  good  hook  and 
ladder  truck,  and  such  companies  shall  hold  meetings  at  least  once 
a  month. 

TOWN   INSURANCE    COMPANIES. 

Section  1927.  Any  number  of  persons,  not  less  than  twenty- 
five,  residing  in  the  same  town  or  adjoining  towns,  not  exceeding 
fifteen  in  number,  who  collectively  shall  own  property  of  not  less 
than  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in  value,  which  they  desire  to 
have  insured,  may  form  themselves  into  a  corporation  for  mutual 
insurance  against  loss  or  damage  by  fire  or  lightning,  by  complying 
with  the  following  conditions,  namely: 

They  shall  sign  articles  of  organization  which  shall  be  substan- 
tially in  the  following  form: 

The  undersigned,  residents  of  the  towns  below  named,  and  own- 
ers of  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  worth  of  property, 
which  we  desire  to  insure,  do  hereby  associate  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  mutual  fire  insurance  corporation,  to  do  such  insurance 
in  the  towns  of  (here  insert  the  name  of  each  town  in  which  such 
corporation  proposes  to  do  business,  and  the  names  of  the  counties 
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in  which  they  are  situated),  under  the  provisions  of  section  nine- 
teen hundred  and  twenty-seven  to  nineteen  hundred  and  forty-one 
inclusive,  of  the  revised  statutes  of  this  state.     The  name  of  such 

corporation  shall  be:    The (give  the  name  at  length).    The 

officers  shall  be  a  board  of  directors  of (insert  the  number,  not 

less  than  five  nor  more  than  nine),  a  president  and  secretary,  and 
such  others  as  may  be  provided  for  in  the  by-laws  of  such  corpora- 
tion, and  the   office  of  such  corporation  shall  be  in  the  town  of 

,  in  the  county  of      — .     The  following  named  persons  shall 

constitute  the  first  board  of  directors,  and  shall  hold  their  respect- 
ive offices  for  one  year,  and  until  their  successors  are  elected  (here 
insert  the  names). 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names,  this 
- —  day  of ,  A.  D.  18  — . 

Such  articles  of  organization  shall  be  subscribed  by  at  least 
twenty-five  persons,  residents  of  the  towns  therein  named,  and  who 
are  owners  of  at  least  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  worth  of  prop- 
erty which  shall  be  insured  by  such  corporation.  And  when  so 
signed  sh5.ll  be  filed  and  recorded  ih  the  office  of  the  town  clerk  of 
the  town  in  which  the  office  of  the  corporation  is  to  be  or  is  situ- 
ated, and  a  copy  of  the  by-laws  of  such  corporation  shall  at  the 
same  time  be  filed  in  said  office,  with  the  names  of  the  officers  of 
eaid  corporation;  and  thereupon  the  persons  subscribing  said  arti- 
cles, and  such  as  shall  afterward  become  insured  thereby,  shall  be 
a  corporation  by  the  name  mentioned  in  said  articles,  with  the  usual 
powers  and  subject  to  the  usual  duties  and  liabilities  of  a  corpora- 
tion for  the  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned.  The  name  of  every 
such  corporation  shall  embrace  the  name  of  the  town  in  which  the 
office  of  the  corporation  is  located,  but  in  case  any  of  the  towns 
embraced  in  such  corporation  shall  adjoin  a  city  or  village,  the 
office  thereof  may  be  located  in  such  city  or  village;  and  in  such 
case  the  name  shall  embrace  the  name  of  one  or  more  of  such  ad- 
joining towns. 

Section  1928*.  The  directors,  subsequent  to  the  first  board, 
shall  be  chosen  by  ballot,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation, 

*  Amended  in  Chap.  28,  laws  of  1880,  page  181. 
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which  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  of 
January  of  each  year,  unless  some  other  day  be  fixed  for  such  an- 
nual meeting  by  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  such  corporation;  and 
every  person  insured  by  such  corporation  shall  have  one  vote  for 
each  two  hundred  dollars  for  which  he  is  insured,  at  such  election, 
and  in  the  transaction  of  any  other  business  of  the  corporation,  but 
no  person  shall  vote  by  proxy  except  women. 

Section  1929.  The  directors  shall  hold  their  oflSces  for  one  year, 
and  until  their  successors  are  elected;  they  shall  choose  one  of 
their  number  president,  and  one  secretary,  and  from  the  members 
of  the  corporation  a  treasurer,  keep  a  record  of  their  proceedings 
in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  together  with  the  names  and 
places  of  residence  of  all  persons  insured,  and  the  amount  for  which 
each  is  insured,  which  shall  be  kept  open  for  the  inspection  of  all 
the  members  of  such  corporation  from  the  hour  of  nine  o'clock  A. 
M.  to  four  o'clock  P.  M.  of  each  day,  Sundays  and  legal  holidays 
excepted. 

Section  1930.  The  treasurer  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office  shall  execute  to  such-  corporation  and  file  with  the  secre- 
tary, a  bond  conditioned  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
his  office,  with  two  or  more  sureties,  in  such  sum,  not  less  than 
^NQ  thousand  dollars,  as  the  directors  may  order,  such  bond  and 
sureties  to  be  approved  by  the  president  and  a  majority  of  the  di- 
rectors. 

Section  1931  *.  No  such  corporation  shall  insure  any  property 
out  of  the  town  or  towns  in  which  said  corporation  is  located;  pro- 
vided, that  any  such  corporation  at  its  annual  meeting  may,  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  members  present,  authorize  its  directors  to 
insure  any  farm  property  or  detached  dwelling  houses  and  contents 
in  any  adjoining  town  or  towns,  or  in  any  incorporated  city  or  vil- 
lage, which  is  located  in  any  adjoining  town  in  which  such  town 
insurance  corporation  is  located;  provided,  such  farm  property  or 
dwelling  and  contents  shall  be  detached  at  least  two  hundred  feet 
from  exposure.  No  such  corporation  shall  insure  any  property 
other  than  detached  dwellings  and  their  contents,  farm  buildings 

♦Amended  in  Chap.  134,  Jaws  o(  1830,  page  183. 
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and  their  contents,  live  stock  on  the  premises  or  running  at  large, 
farm  products  in  the  stack  or  bin,  and  farming  implements;  but 
such  corporation,  at  its  annual  meeting,  may  by  a  majority  of  all 
the  votes  by  law  entitled  to  be  cast  by  its  members,  authorize  its 
directors  to  insure  country  stores  and  their  contents,  school  houses, 
churches,  town  and  society  halls,  but  such  risks  shall  not  exceed 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  in  any  one  case. 

Section  1932.  The  board  of  directors  may  issue  policies  of  in- 
surance, signed  by  the  president  and  secretary,  agreeing  in  the 
name  of  the  corporation  to  pay  to  the  insured  all  loss  or  damage, 
of  and  to  the  property  mentioned  and  described  therein,  which  may 
be  occasioned  by  fire  or  lightning,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  five 
years,  and  not  exceeding  the  sum  named  in  such  policy;  and  the 
said  board  of  directors  or  the  corporation  may  classify  the  property 
insured  at  the  time  of  issuing  policies  thereon  under  different  rates, 
corresponding  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  greater  or  less  risks  from 
fire  and  loss,  which  may  attach  to  the  several  buildings  or  personal 
property  insured. 

Section  1933.  Every  person  to  whom  any  such  policy  is  issued, 
shall  be  deemed  a  member  of  such  corporation,  and  shall  give  his 
undertaking,  bearing  even  date  with  the  policy  so  issued  to  him, 
binding  himself,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  to  pay  his  pro  rata  share  to 
the  corporation  of  all  losses  or  damages  by  fire  or  lightning,  which 
may  be  sustained  by  any  member  thereof,  and  every  such  under- 
taking shall,  within  ten  days  after  its  acceptance,  be  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  secretary,  and  shall  remain  on  file  in  such  office,  except 
when  required  to  be  produced  in  court  as  evidence.  He  shall  also, 
at  the  time  of  effecting  such  insurance,  pay  such  percentage  in  cash, 
and  such  reasonable  sum  for  a  policy  as  may  be  required  by  the 
rules  or  by-laws. 

Section  1934.  Every  member  of  such  corporation  who  may 
sustain  loss  or  damage  by  fire  or  lightning,  shall  immediately  notify 
the  president  of  such  corporation,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  secretary 
thereof  who  shall  forthwith  convene  the  directors  of  said  corpora- 
tion, whose  duty  it  shall  be,  when  so  convened,  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  members  of  such 
14  — Ins. 
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corporation,  except  ia  case  the  loss  is  supposed  to  be  less  than 
three  hundred  dollars,  then  the  president  and  secretary  to  appoint 
such  committee  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  such  loss  or  damage; 
and  in  case  of  the  inability  of  the  parties  to  agree  upon  the  amount 
of  such  loss  or  damage,  the  claimant  may  appoint  one  disinterested 
person  on  his  part,  and  upon  receiving  notice  from  such  claimant 
of  such  appointment,  and  the  name  of  the  person  so  appointed,  the 
president  of  the  corporation  shall  forthwith  appoint  a  member  of 
such  corporation,  and  the  two  persons  so  appointed  shall  forthwith 
proceed  to  appoint  a  third  person,  who  shall  be  disinterested,  and 
the  three  persons  so  appointed  shall  constitute  a  committee  of 
reference,  who  shall  have  full  authority  to  examine  witnesses  and 
to  determine  all  matters  in  dispute,  who  shall  make  their  award  in 
writing  to  the  president,  or,  in  his  absence,  to  the  secretary  of  such 
corporation,  which  award  thereon  shall  be  final.  The  said  com- 
mittee of  reference  shall  each  be  allowed  the  sum  of  two  dollars  per 
day  for  each  day's  service  so  rendered,  and  the  sum  of  five  cents 
per  mile  necessarily  traveled  in  the  discharge  of  such  duties,  which 
shall  be  paid  by  the  claimant,  unless  the  award  of  said  committee 
shall  exceed  the  sum  offered  by  the  corporation  in  liquidation  of 
such  loss  or  damage,  in  which  case  said  expense  shall  be  paid  by 
said  corporation. 

Section  1935.  Whenever  the  amount  of  any  loss  so  ascertained 
shall  exceed  the  amount  of  the  cash  funds  of  the  corporation,  the 
president  shall  convene  the  board  of  directors,  who  shall  make  an 
assessment  upon  all  property  insured  by  such  corporation  in  pro- 
protion  to  the  amount  thereof,  and  the  rate  under  which  it  may 
have  been  classified,  sufficient  at  least  to  pay  such  \oss'^ provided^ 
however^  that  such  board  of  directors  shall  be  authorized,  if  they 
see  fit  to  do  so,  to  assess  up  to  two  and  a  half  mills,  even  if 
such  loss  should  not  require  such  an  amount;]  and  v^hen  such 
assessment  shall  have  been  completed,  the  secretary  shall  in- 
mediately  notify  every  member  of  such  corporation,  by  letter  sent 
to  his  usual  postoffice  address,  of  the  amount  of  such  loss,  and  the 
sum  due  from  him  as  his  share  thereof,  and  the  time  when,  and  to 

♦  Words  in  brackets  added  by  chap.  251,  laws  1879. 
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whom,  payment  thereof  is  to  be  made,  which  time  shall  not  be  les& 
than  sixty  days  nor  more  than  ninety  days  from  the  date  of  such 
notice;  and  the  treasurer,  or  person  designated  to  receive  such 
money,  may  demand  and  receive  two  per  cent,  in  addition  to  the 
amount  of  each  such  assessment,  for  his  fees  in  receiving  and  pay- 
ing over  the  same.  Such  assessment,  when  collected,  shall  be  paid 
to  the  person  entitled  thereto  according  to  the  terms  of  the  policy 
issued  to  him;  provided  that  if  any  loss  shall  occur  during  the  first 
eight  months  of  any  year,  the  board  of  directors  at  the  time  of 
making  the  assessment  therefor  may  borrow  money  sufficient  to  pay 
such  loss,  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  eight  per  cent.,  and 
shall  therein  include  the  interest  in  the  assessment,  and  direct  pay- 
ment of  such  assessment  to  be  made  not  later  than  the  thirty-first 
day  of  December  next  following. 

Section  1936.  An  action  at  law  may  be  brought  against  any 
member  of  such  corporation  who  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  pay  any 
such  assessment  made  on  his  insured  property.  The  directors  of 
any  such  corporation  who  shall  willfully  neglect  or  refuse  for  thirty 
days  to  perform  the  duties  imposed  upon  them,  either  in  this  or  the 
next  preceding  section,  shall  be  jointly  and  severally  liable,  in  their 
individual  capacity,  to  the  person  sustaining  such  loss. 

Section  1937.  Any  member  of  such  corporation  may  withdraw 
therefrom  at  any  time  by  giving  notice  in  writing  to  the  president, 
or,  in  his  absence  to  the  secretary  thereof,  and  paying  his  share  of 
all  claims  then  existing  against  said  corporation;  and  the  directors, 
or  a  majority  thereof,  shall  have  power  to  annul  any  policy,  by  giv- 
ing notice  in  writing  to  that  effect,  to  the  holder  thereof. 

Section  1938.  The  secretary  of  every  such  corporation  shall  an- 
nually prepare  a  statement,  showing  its  condition  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding its  annual  meeting,  which  shall  contain  the  names  of  all 
persons  then  insured,  the  amount  insured  by  each  policy,  the  whole 
number  of  policies  issued,  the  whole  number  then  in  force,  the 
aggregate  amount  then  insured,  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  each 
class  of  insured  property,  the  amount  of  losses  paid  during  the  year, 
the  whole  amount  of  losses  paid  by  the  corporation  since  its  organ- 
ization, the  whole  amount  insured  since  its  organization,  the  amount 
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of  losses  sustained  and  unpaid,  if  any,  and  all  such  other  matters 
pertaining  to  the  interest  of  such  corporation,  as  by  the  by-laws,  he 
may  be  required  to  report  upon.  Such  statement  shall  be  read  to 
the  members  of  such  corporation  at  their  annual  meeting,  and  en- 
tered at  length  upon  its  records;  and  within  fifteen  days  after  such 
annual  meeting,  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  town  clerk  of  the 
town  in  which  such  corporation  has  its  office,  and  a  certified  copy 
thereof  transmitted  to  the  commissioner  of  insurance. 

Section  1939.  A  non-resident  of  any  town  owning  property 
therein  may  become  a  member  of  any  such  corporation  authorized 
to  insure  property  in  such  town,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  such  member,  except  that  he  shall  not  be  a 
director. 

Section  1940*.  Any  such  corporation  and  any  town  insurance 
corporation  heretofore  organized,  and  now  existing  under  any  law 
of  this  state,  relating  to  town  insurance  corporations,  may  attach 
any  adjoining  town  or  towns  to  a  part  of  its  territory,  and  in  which 
it  may  thereafter  do  business,  provided  the  town  or  towns  so  at- 
tached, together  with  those  already  within  its  jurisdiction,  shall 
not  exceed  fifteen  towns.  No  town  or  towns  shall  be  so  attached 
except  by  a  resolution  adopted  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  all  the 
shares  of  stock  present  and  voting  thereon  at  some  annual  meeting 
thereof,  and  by  filing  a  copy  of  such  resolution,  duly  certified  by 
its  secretary,  in  the  office  of  the  town  clerk  of  the  town  in  which  its 
office  is  located. 

Section  1941.  All  town  insurance  corporations  heretofore  or- 
ganized under  any  law  shall  be  deemed  to  be  organized  under  and 
governed  by  the  provisions  of  this  chapter;  and  such  existing  cor- 
porations shall,  without  re-organization,  be  authorized  to  insure  in 
such  town  or  towns,  as  they  may  have  heretofore  effected  insurance 
in,  not  exceeding  in  all  fifteen  adjoining^  towns;  but  each  such  cor- 
poration desiring  to  extend  its  territory  beyond  the  town  or  towns 
in  which  it  was  originally  organized,  shall,  within  six  months  after 
the  adoption  of  these  statutes,  file  in  the  office  of  the  town  clerk  of 
the  town  in  which  its  office  is  located,  a  declaration,  signed  by  its 

*  Amended  in  Chap.  811,  kws  of  1880,  page  183. 
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president  and  secretary,  and  duly  acknowledged  by  them,  naming 
the  town  or  towns  in  which  it  has  heretofore  transacted  the  busi- 
ness of  insurance,  and  declaring  its  intention  to  continue  its  busi- 
ness in  such  towns  thereafter. 

OF   MILLEES'   AND    MANUFACTURERS'    MUTUAL    INSURANCE    CORPORA- 
TIONS. 

Section  1941  a.  Any  number  of  persons,  not  less  than  nine,  be- 
ing actual  residents  of  this  state,  and  engaged  in  the  business  of 
milling  or  manufacturing  therein,  and  owning  in  the  aggregate 
property  within  this  state,  of  the  value  of  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  may,  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  section  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  and  hereinafter  pre. 
scribed,  form  a  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  insuring,  upon  the 
plan  of  mutual  insurance,  mills  and  manufactories  against  loss  or 
damage  by  fire  or  lightning.  The  first  nine  persons  signing  the 
articles  of  organization  shall  be  the  directors  of  the  corporation 
until  the  first  annual  meeting.  The  articles  of  association  havings 
been  filed  with  the  commissioner,  with  proof  of  publication  of  no- 
tice, and  proof  that  policies  in  the  requisite  number  and  amount 
have  been  applied  for,  shall  be  examined  by  the  attorney  general 
and  if  found  in  conformity  with  law,  the  commissioner  shall  issue 
his  certificate  that  said  corporation  is  duly  organized  and  is  enti- 
tled to'do  business  under  the  laws  of  this  state. 

Section  1941  h.  Every  such  corporation,  in  addition  to  the 
powers  granted  by  chapter  eighty  five^  shall  have  power: 

1.  To  make  contracts  of  insurance  in  this  state  and  elsewhere 
with  any  person  against  loss  and  damage,  by  either  fire  or  lightning, 
of  mills  and  manufactories,  and  the  property  contained  in  or  about 
them,  for  such  premiums  or  consideration,  and  under  such  regula- 
tions or  restrictions,  as  such  corporation  in  its  by-laws  may  provide. 

2.  To  purchase,  receive,  hold,  possess  and  convey  all  such  real 
estate  and  personal  property  as  shall  be  necessary  for  its  accommo- 
dation and  the  convenient  transaction  of  its  business,  or  in  the 
cases  when  a  general  fire  insurance  corporation  may  take  and  hold 
the  same. 
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3.  To  prescribe  the  manner  and  form  for  the  admission  of  mem* 
bers  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  same. 

4.  To  make  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  concerning  insur- 
ance on  property,  and  the  appraisement  and  payment  of  losses,  and 
alter  and  amend  the  same  aj  pleasure,  subject  to  the  restiictions 
hereinafter  prescribed. 

5.  To  fix  the  compensation  of  its  officers,  and  their  duties  and 
obligations,  and  to  require  bonds  for  the  faithful  performance  of 
their  duties. 

6.  To  exercise  such  other  powers  as  shall  be  necessary  to  effect 
the  objects  of  such  corporation. 

Section  1941  c.  Such  corporation,  when  duly  organized,  and 
on  receiving  the  certificate  of  the  commissioner,  may  issue  policies 
on  mills,  manufactories  and  the  property  contained  in  and  about 
such  mills  and  manufactories,  for  any  time  not  exceeding  five  years, 
and  not  to  extend  beyond  the  time  such  corporation  is  to  continue, 
and  for  an  amount  not  to  exceed  ten  thousand  dollars  on  any  one 
risk.  Any  such  corporation  may  classify  the  property  insured 
therein  at  the  time  of  issuing  policies  thereon,  under  different 
rates,  corresponding  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  the  greater  or  less  risk 
from  fire  and  loss  which  may  attach  to  each  of  the  several  buildings 
insured.  Ail  persons  so  insured  shall  give  their  obligations  to  the 
company,  binding  themselves,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  to  pay  their 
pro  rata  to  the  corporation  of  the  necessary  expenses  and  losses 
by  fire  which  may  be  sustained  by  any  member  thereof  during  the 
time  for  which  their  respective  policies  are  written;  and  they  shall 
also,  at  the  time  of  effecting  the  insurance,  pay  such  percentage  in 
cash,  and  such  other  charges  as  may  be  required  by  the  by-laws  of 
the  corporation;  but  no  policy  shall  be  issued  until  at  least  twenty- 
five  applications  for  insurance,  of  at  least  one  thousand  dollars 
each,  have  been  obtained;  and  if,  at  any  time  after  such  corporation 
shall  have  been  organized  and  begun  business,  the  number  of  poli- 
cies in  force  shall  become  less  than  twenty-five,  of  one  thousand 
dollars  or  more  each,  the  secretary  shall  at  once  notify  the  commis- 
sioner of  insurance,  and  said  corporation  shall  wind  up  its  affairs  in 
the  manner  provided  by  law.     Such  corporation  may  be  proceeded 
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against  and  dissolved  as  provided  by  law  in  case  of  other  insurance 
corporations  organized  in  this  state. 

Section  1941  c7.  The  president  or  vice  president  and  secretary 
of  each  such  corporation  shall  annually,  within  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary, prepare  and  deposit  in  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of  insur- 
ance, a  statement  verified  by  their  oaths,  of  the  business  of  the 
corporation  during  the  year,  and  of  its  condition  on  the  thirty-first 
day  of  December  then  next  preceding,  in  such  form  and  containing 
such  items  or  facts  in  regard  to  its  business  or  condition  as  the 
commissioner  may  require. 

Section  1941  e.  Every  member  of  such  corporation  who  may 
sustain  loss  by  fire,  shall  immediately  notify  the  secretary,  who 
sliall  proceed  at  once  to  determine  the  amount  of  loss  or  damage, 
and,  if  possible,  make  settlement.  If  the  party  sustaining  loss 
shall  not  acquiesce  in  the  decision,  the  claim  shall  be  submitted  to  ; 
referees,  mutually  agreed  upon,  whose  award  shall  be  final.  If  the 
amount  awarded  by  the  referees  shall  be  greater  than  the  amount 
awarded  by  the  corporation,  the  corporation  shall  bear  the  expense 
of  the  reference;  if  smaller  the  party  procuring  the  reference  shall 
bear  the  expense.  Whenever  the  amount  of  any  loss  has  been 
ascertained,  which  requires  an  assessment  to  be  made,  then  the 
president  and  the  officers  of  the  corporation  ^shall  make  an  assess- 
ment, sufficient  to  pay  such  loss,  upon  all  the  property  insured, 
according  to  the  amount  for  which  each  several  piece  of  property 
is  insured,  taken  in  consideration  with  the  rate  of  premiums  under 
which  it  may  have  been  classified.  The  secretary,  when  any  such 
assessment  shall  have  been  completed,  shall  immediately  notify 
every  person  composing  such  corporation,  by  letter  sent  to  his  usual 
post-office  address,  of  the  fact  of  a  loss,  the  amount  thereof,  and 
the  sum  due  from  him  as  his  share  thereof,  and  of  the  time  when 
and  to  whom  such  payment  is  to  be  made,  but  such  time  of  pay- 
ment shall  not  be  less  than  thirty  nor  more  than  sixty  days  from 
the  date  of  such  notice.  If  the  assured  neglect  payment  of  any 
assessment  within  sixty  days  from  date  of  notice,  then  his  policy 
shall  be  null  and  void  until  such  assessment  is  paid,  and  also  the 
assessments  which  may  be  levied  during  the   suspension   of  the 
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policy  on  account  of  the  nonpayment  of  a  previous  assessment. 
Actions  may  be  brought  against  any  member  of  such  corporation 
who  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  pay  an  assessment  made  upon  him 
by  the  provisions  hereof;  and  the  directors  of  any  corporation  who 
shall  willfully  neglect  or  refuse  to  perform  the  duties  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  provisions  hereof,  shall  be  liable  individually  to  the 
persons  sustaining  such  loss. 

Section  1941/.  Any  member  of  any  such  corporation  may  with- 
draw therefrom  by  giving  notice  in  writing  to  the  secretary  thereof, 
and  paying  all  dues,  and  his  ratable  share  of  all  loss  or  damage  by 
fire  or  lightning  suffered  by  the  corporation  up  to  the  date  of  his 
withdrawal.  The  officers  shall  have  power  to  annul  any  policy  by 
giving  notice  in  writing  to  that  effect  to  the  holder  thereof,  and 
paying  any  sums  which  may  be  due  from  the  association  to  such 
member. 

MISCELLANEOUS   PROVISIONS   EELATING  TO   FIRE   INSURANCE. 

Section  1942.  Every  insurance  corporation,  if  doing  business  on 
the  mutual  plan,  shall  contain  in  its  name,  which  shall  be  upon  the 
first  page  in  every  policy  or  renewal  receipt,  the  word  "  mutual,'* 
and  if  doing  business  as  a  cash  stock  corporation,  it  shall,  upon  the 
face  of  its  policies,  express  that  it  is  a  stock  policy. 

Section  1943.  "Whenever  any  policy  of  insurance  shall  be  writ- 
ten to  insure  any  real  property,  and  the  property  insured  shall  be 
wholly  destroyed,  without  criminal  fault  on  the  part  of  the  insured 
or  his  assigns, 'the  amount  of  the  insurance  written  in  such  policy 
shall  be  taken  conclusively  [to  be  the  true  value  of  the  property 
when  insured,  and  the  true  amount  of  loss  and  measure  of  damages 
when  destroyed. 

Section  1944.  Every  promissory  note  or  obligation,  except  or- 
dinary notes  received  in  payment  of  premiums  for  policies  issued 
on  the  cash  basis,  taken  by  any  fire  insurance  corporation  doing 
business  in  this  state,  or  by  any  agent  thereof,  for  which  the  con- 
sideration in  whole  or  in  part  shall  be  the  issuing  of  a  policy  of 
insurance,  shall  have  written  in  the  body  thereof  the  words  "  given 
in  payment  for  a  policy  of  insurance,  and  if  transferred  either  be- 
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fore  or  after  maturity,  shall  remain  subject  to  all  defenses."  Such 
notes  or  obligations  shall  be  subject  to  all  defenses  the  maker  thereof 
may  or  could  have  against  the  original  promisee,  in  whosesoever 
hands  the  same  may  be;  and  if  any  such  corporation  or  agent  thereof 
shall  take  any  such  note  or  obligation  not  so  written,  such  corpora- 
tion shall  forfeit  its  license  to  bo  business  in  this  state. 

Section  1945.  Every  note  or  obligation  given  in  payment  of  any 
premium  for  any  policy  of  insurance  issued  by  any  fire  insurance 
corporation  shall,  if  before  the  expiration  of  such  policy  such  cor- 
poration shall  become  insolvent  or  bankrupt,  become  utterly  void, 
in  whosesoever  hands  the  same  may  be,  so  far  as  the  premiums  for 
which  the  same  was  given  was  unearned  at  the  time  of  such  insolv- 
ency or  bankruptcy. 

Section  1945  a.  All  fire  insurance  corporations,  except  town 
insurance  corporations,  shall,  upon  the  issue  or  renewal  of  any  pol- 
icy, attach  to  such  policy,  or  endorse  thereon,  a  true  copy  of  any 
application  or  representations  of  the  assured  which,  by  the  terms 
of  such  policy,  are  made  a  part  thereof,  or  of  the  contract  of  insur- 
ance, or  referred  to  therein,  or  which  may  in  any  manner  aflPect  the 
validity  of  such  policy.  The  omission  so  to  do  shall  not  render  the 
polioy  invalid,  but  if  any  corporation  neglects  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  this  section,  it  shall  forever  be  precluded  from 
pleading,  alleging  or  proving  such  application  or  representations, 
or  any  part  thereof,  or  the  falsity  thereof,  or  any  part  thereof,  in 
any  action  upon  such  policy;  and  the  plaintiff  in  any  such  action 
shall  not  be  required,  in  order  to  recover  against  such  corporation, 
either  to  plead  or  prove  such  application  or  representations,  but  may 
do  so  at  his  option. 

Section  1946.  Every  person  who  shall,  in  the  city  of  Milwau- 
kee, as  agent  or  otherwise  for  any  fire  insurance  corporation, 
effect  or  agree  to  effect  any  insurance,  shall,  on  or  before  the  tenth 
day  of  February  in  each  year,  and  whenever  he  shall  change  his 
place  of  doing  business  in  said  city,  report  in  writing  to  the  treas- 
urer of  the  fire  department  of  such  city  the  street  and  number  of 
his  place  of  doing  business,  specifying  for  what  corporation  he  acts 
as  agent;  and  for  every  default  in  any  of  these  particulars  such 
person  shall  forfeit  one  hundred  dollars. 
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PENALTIES   FOE   MAKING    DECEPTIVE   EEPRESENTATIONS   AS   TO  CAPI- 
TAL, ETC. 

Section  1946  a.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  company,  corpo- 
ration, association,  individul  or  individuals  now  transacting  cr  now 
or  hereafter  authorized,  under  any  existing  or  future  laws  of  this 
state,  to  transact  the  business,of  fire  insurance  within  this  state,  to 
state  or  represent,  either  by  advertisement  in  any  newspaper,  mag- 
azine or  periodical,  or  by  any  sign,  circular,  card,  policy  of  insur- 
ance or  certificate  of  renewal  thereof,  or  otherwise,  any  fund  as  as- 
sets to  be  in  possession  of  any  such  company,  corporation,  associ- 
ation, individual  or  individuals,  and  not  actually  possessed  by  such 
company,  corporation,  association,  individual  or  individuals,  and 
available  for  the  payment  of  losses  by  fire,  and  held  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  holders  of  policies  of  fire  insurance;  and  such  state- 
ment shall  also  show  the  amount  available  and  held  in  the  United 
States. 

Section  1946  h.  Every  advertisement  or  public  announcement, 
and  every  sign,  circular  or  card  hereafter  made  or  issued  by  any 
company,  corporation,  association,  individual  or  individuals,  or  any 
officer,  agent,  manager  or  legal  representative  thereof,  now  or  here- 
after authorized  by  any  existing  or  future  laws  of  this  state  to 
transact  the  business  of  fire  insurance  within  this  state,  which  shall 
purport  to  make  known  the  financial  standing  of  any  such  com- 
pany, corporation,  association,  individual  or  individuals,  shall  ex- 
hibit the  capital  actually  paid  in  in  cash,  and  the  amount  of  net 
surplus  of  assets  over  all  liabilities  of  such  company,  corporation, 
association,  individual  or  individuals  actually  available  for  the  pay- 
ment of  losses  by  fire,  and  held  for  the  protection  of  holders  of  their 
policies  of  fire  insurance,  including  in  such  liabilities  capital  actu- 
ally paid  in  and  the  fund  reserved  for  reinsurance  of  outstand- 
ing risks,  and  shall  correspond  with  the  verified  statement  made  by 
the  company,  corporation,  association,  individual  or  individuals 
making  or  issuing  the  same  to  the  insurance  department  of  this 
state  next  preceding  the  making  or  issuing  of  the  same;  but  in 
policies  or  renewals  thereof  there  may  be  stated  a  single  item 
showing  the  amount  of  authorized  capital. 
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Section  1946  c  f .  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  company,  associa- 
tion or  corporation  transacting  the  business  of  fire  insurance  in  this 
state  to  publish  any  statement,  by  newspapar  advertisement,  card 
or  otherwise,  which  shall  represent  said  company  as  transacting  a 
different  business  than  it  in  reality  is,  in  regard  to  the  nature  and 
class  of  risks  written  by  said  company. 

Section  1946  d.  Any  company,  association  or  corporation 
transacting  the  business  of  fire  insurance  in  this  state,  shall 
cancel  any  policy  of  insurance  at  any  time,  by  request  of  the 
party  insured  or  his  assignee,  and  shall  return  to  said  party  the 
amount  of  premium  paid,  less  the  customary  short  rate  premium 
for  the  expired  time  of  the  full  term  the  said  policy  has  been 
issued. 

Section  1946  e  *.  Any  violation  uf  any  provision  of  the  four  pre- 
ceding sections  shall,  for  the  first  offense,  subject  the  company, 
corporation,  association  or  individual  so  violating,  to  a  penalty  of 
five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  sued  for  and  recovered  in  the  name  of 
the  state,  with  costs  and  expenses  of  such  prosecution,  by  the  dis- 
trict attorney  of  any  county  in  which  the  company,  corporation,  as- 
sociation, individual  or  individuals  shall  be  located  or  may  transact 
business,  or  in  any  county  where  such  offense  may  be  committed, 
and  such  penalty,  when  recovered,  shall  be  paid  in  the  treasury  of 
such  county  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  fund.  Every  subsequent 
violation  shall  subject  the  company,  corporation,  association,  indi- 
vidual or  individuals  guilty  of  such  violation  to  a  penalty  of  not  less 
than  one  thousand  dollars,  which  shall  be  sued  for,  recovered  and 
disposed  of  in  like  manner  as  for  the  first  offense. 

LIFE    AND   accident   INSURANCE   CORPORATIONS. 

Section  1947.  No  life  or  accident  insurance  corporation  what- 
ever shall  do  any  business  in  this  state,  nor  shall  any  person  act  as 
agent  or  otherwise  within  this  state,  in  receiving  or  procuring  ap- 
plications for  life  or  accident  insurance,  or  in  any  manner  aid  in 
transacting  such  business   for  any  such  corporation,  unless  it  shall 

t  Ai&ealed  io  chapter  126,  laws  of  1830,  page  185. 
*  See  chapter  171,  lawa  1879,  page  181. 
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have  a  guaranty  capital  paid  in,  in  moneys  of  at  least  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  invested  as  hereinafter  provided,  or  actual 
assets  to  the  like  amount  invested  in  stocks  or  bonds  of  the  United 
States  or  of  this  state,  estimated  at  their  market  value,  or  in  such 
other  stocks  or  securities  as  may  be  approved  by  the  commissioner 
of  insurance,  or  in  mortgages,  being  first  liens  upon  real  estate, 
worth  at  least  twice  the  amount  of  money  loaned  thereon,  with  ab- 
stract showing  a  good  and  sufficient  title,  and  the  affidavit  of  two 
respectable  freeholders  to  the  value  of  such  property;  nor  until 
it  shall  have  first  procured  a  license  from  the  commissioner  of  in- 
surance, authorizing  it  to  issue  policies  of  insurance  in  this  state, 
and  have  paid  therefor  the  license  fee  required  to  be  paid  by  sec- 
tion one  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty. 

Section  1948.  Whenever  any  such  corporation  shall  apply  for 
a  license  to  transact  business  in  this  state,  the  commissioner  of  in- 
surance, or  some  person  authorized  by  him,  shall  examine  its  capi- 
tal and  assets,  and  when  satisfied  that  it  has  complied  with  the 
requirements  of  the  preceding  section,  and  all  other  requirements 
of  law,  he  shall  issue  his  license,  and  not  otherwise. 

Section  1949.  Whenever  the  actual  funds  of  any  life  or  acci- 
dent insurance  corporation  doing  business  in  this  state  are  not  of 
a  net  value  equal  to  the  net  value  of  its  policies,  according  to  the 
"  American  Experience  Table  of  Mortality,"  with  interest  at  four 
and  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  commissioner  of  insurance 
shall  give  notice  to  such  corporation  and  its  agents  to  discontinue 
issuing  new  policies  within  this  state,  until  such  time  as  its  funds 
have  become  equal  to  its  liabilities,  valuing  its  policies  as  aforesaid. 
Any  officer  or  agent  who,  after  such  notice  has  been  given,  issues 
or  delivers  a  new  policy  for  and  on  behalf  of  such  corporation,  be- 
fore its  funds  shall  have  been  examined  by  the  commissioner  of  in- 
surance, and  a  new  certificate  of  authority  issued,  shall  forfeit  for 
each  offense  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  one  thousand 
dollars. 

Section  1950.  If  the  policies  of  any  such  life  or  accident  in- 
surance corporation  shall  not  b  e  valued  by  the  insurance  depart- 
ment or  proper  officers  of  either  the  state  under  whose  laws  it  is 
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organized,  or  of  New  York  or  Massachusetts,  and  a  certified  copy 
thereof  filed  in  his  office,  the  commissioner  of  insurance  shall  cal- 
culate the  existing  value  of  all  its  outstanding  policies,  and  the 
corporation  shall  pay  annually  to  the  commissioner  of  insurance, 
by  way  of  compensation,  one  cent  on  every  thousand  dollars  for 
the  valuation  of  its  policies  issued  on  lives. 

Section  1951.  Every  such  corporation  organized  under  the 
laws  of  this  state  may  invest  its  funds  and  accumulations  in  stock 
or  bonds  of  the  United  States,  or  of  this  state,  or  of  any  incorpo- 
rated city  or  town  in  this  state,  or  in  mortgages,  being  first  liens 
on  real  estate,  worth  at  least  twice  the  money  loaned  thereon,  and 
it  may  also  loan  to  its  policy  holders  sums  not  exceeding  one-half 
the  annual  premiums  on  their  policies,  upon  notes  to  be  secured  by 
the  policy  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  loans  may  be  made,  and 
when  such  corporation  shall  transact  business  in  any  other  state,  it 
may  invest  its  surplus  funds  in  such  state  on  like  security  and 
under  the  same  restrictions  as  in  this  state.  No  life  insurance  cor- 
poration organized  under  the  laws  of  this  state  shall  issue  policies 
insuring  fire,  marine,  accident  or  live  stock  risks,  nor  do  any  bank^- 
ing  business. 

Section  1952.  Every  life  or  accident  insurance  corporation 
doing  business  in  this  state  which  does  business  upon  the  principle 
of  mutual  insurance,  or  the  members  of  which  are  entitled  to  share 
in  the  surplus  funds  thereof,  may  make  distribution  of  such  sur- 
plus as  they  may  have  accumulated,  annually,  or  once  in  two,  three, 
four  or  ^s^  years,  as  the  directors  thereof  may  from  time  to  time 
determine.  In  determining  the  amount  of  the  surplus  to  be  dis- 
tributed, there  shall  be  reserved  an  amount  not  less  than  the  ag- 
gregate net  value  of  all  the  outstanding  policies;  said  value  to  be 
computed  by  the  "American  Experience  Table  of  Mortality,"  with 
interest  not  exceeding  four  and  one-half  per  cent. 

Section  1953.  Every  life  or  accident  insurance  corporation  not 
organized  under  the  laws  of  this  state  shall,  before  doing  business 
therein,  deposit  with  the  commissioner  of  insurance  a  copy  of  its 
charter,  and  a  statement,  signed  and  verified  by  the  affidavit  of  the 
president  or  vice-president,  and  of  the  secretary,  in  the  form  here- 
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inafter  prescribed  for  its  annual  statements;  and  also  a  written  in- 
strument duly  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  thereof,  with 
the  corporate  seal  affixed,  and  therein  appoint  an  attorney  to  reside 
in  this  state,  specifying  his  place  of  residence,  upon  whom  and 
where  any  summons,  notice  or  process  of  any  court  of  this  state 
may  be  served,  and  stipulate  that  any  service  of  any  such  summons, 
notice  or  process  upon  any  such  attorney  in  any  action  brought 
upon  any  cause  of  action  arising  out  of  any  business  or  transaction 
in  this  state,  shall  be  accepted  irrevocably  as  a  valid  service  upon 
such  corporation;  unless  another  attorney  shall  be  subsequently 
appointed  with  like  authority  in  his  stead,  such  authority  shall  be 
continued  unrevoked  while  any  liability  remains  outstanding 
against  the  corporation  in  this  state,  and  such  an  appointment  shall 
not  be  revoked  until  another  be  made,  and  a  like  letter  of  attorney 
deposited. 

REPORTS. 

Section  1954.  Every  life  or  accident  insurance  corporation  doing 
business  in  this  state  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  March  in 
each  year,  file  in  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of  insurance,  a  state- 
ment of  its  business,  standing  and  affairs,  signed  and  verified  by 
the  affidavits  of  the  president  or  vice  president,  and  of  the  secre- 
tary (but  in  case  of  a  foreign  corporation,  it  may  be  signed  and 
verified  by  the  resident  managing  officer  thereof  in  the  United 
States),  and  covering  the  year  ending  on  the  preceding  thirty- 
first  day  of  December,  and  exhibiting  the  following  facts  and 
items: 

1.  Name  of  corporation. 

2.  When  chartered. 

3.  For  what  period. 

4.  Where  located. 

5.  State  in  full  the  assets  of  the  corporation. 

6.  Nunber  of  shares  owned  in  any  bank;  state  par  value,  cost 
and  market  value  per  share. 

7.  Nunber  of  shares  owned  in  any  railroad;  stating  the  corporate 
name  of  each,  and  money  invested  in  each  at  cost,  on  its  books; 
state  the  par  value  and  market  value  of  each  share. 
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8.  Amount  owned  in  railroad  bonds;  state  par  value,  cost  and 
market  value  per  share. 

9.  Amount  invested  in  real  estate  at  cost,  on  the  books  of  the 
corporation. 

10.  Amount  loaned  on  mortgages  of  real  estate,  and  estimated 
value  of  said  real  estate. 

11.  Amount  loaned  on  notes  secured  by  collaterals  or  personal 
property. 

12.  Amount  loaned  on  notes  without  collaterals. 

13.  State  in  full  all  other  investments. 

14.  How  much,  included  all  the  foregoing  statement  of  assets, 
consists  of  premium  notes  on  policies  not  returned  as  now  in  force. 

15.  Number,  date,  kind  and  amount  of  each  outstanding  policy 
and  age  of  the  insured,  excepting  in  case  of  corporations  whose 
policies  have  been  valued  by  the  proper  officers  in  some  other  state, 
which  valuation  shall  be  shown  by  certificate  from  the  insurance 
department  of  such  state. 

16.  Number  and  amount  of  each  class  or  kind  of  policies  which 
have,  within  the  year,  ceased  to  be  in  force;  how  terminated;  what 
has  been  paid  to  the  legal  holders  of  the  policies. 

17.  Amount  of  losses  ascertained  and  unpaid. 

18.  Amount  of  losses  claimed  against  the  corporation,  whether 
acknowledged  as  due  or  not  by  the  corporation. 

19.  Amount  due  from  the  corporation  on  its  declared,  promised 
or  acknowledged  indebtedness  or  other  claims,  including  dividends, 
bonuses  or  distribution  of  surplus,  or  as  profits. 

20.  Amount  received  for  premiums  the  past  year. 

21.  Amount  received  for  premiums  in  cash. 

22.  Amount  received  for  premiums  in  promissory  notes  or  secu- 
rities. 

23.  Amount  received  for  interest  the  past  year. 

24.  Amount  paid  for  interest  the  past  year. 

25.  Amount  of  guaranty  funds;  and  state  particularly  whether 
the  same  are  in  cash  or  subscription  notes. 

26.  How  are  dividends,  distribution  of  surplus  funds,  bonuses  or 
estimated  profits  paid?    Whether  in  cash,  scrip  or  otherwise,  on 
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credit,  and  whether  on  demand ;  or  if  on  credit,  for  what  length  of 
time,  and  whether  payable  at  a  specific  time  or  indefinitely,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  corporation. 

27.  Amount  paid  for  expenses,  taxes  and  commissions  the  past 
year,  classified. 

28.  Amount  of  dividends  paid,  specifying  the  amount  paid  to 
stock  holders  and  the  amount  paid  to  policy  holders. 

For  any  failure  to  make  and  deposit  such  annual  statement,  or  to 
promptly  reply  in  writing  to  any  inquiry  addressed  by  the  com- 
missioner of  insurance  in  relation  to  the  business  of  such  corpora- 
tion, or  for  willfully  making  any  false  statement  therein,  every  such 
corporation,  or  officer,  so  failing,  or  making  such  false  statement, 
shall  forfeit  five  hundred  dollars,  and  for  every  neglect  to  file  such 
statement  an  additional  five  hundred  dollars  for  every  month  that 
such  corporation  shall  continue  thereafter  to  transact  any  insurance 
business  in  this  state,  until  such  statement  be  filed. 

Section  1955.  If  any  such  corporation  shall  violate  or  fail  to 
comply  with  any  provision  of  law*  applicable  thereto,  or  in  case  its 
capital  shall  be  impaired  and  shall  not  be  made  good  within  such 
time  as  the  commissioner  of  insurance  shall  require,  according  to 
section  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty- eight,  it  shall  be  the  imperative 
duty  of  said  commissioner  to  revoke  any  and  every  authority,  li- 
cense or  certificate  granted  to  such  corporation,  or  any  agent  thereof, 
to  transact  business  in  this  state;  and  no  such  corporation  or 
agent  thereof  shall  thereafter  transact  any  business  of  insurance 
in  this  state  till  again  duly  licensed,  and  shall  give  notice  thereof 
as  required  in  the  case  of  fire  insurance  corporations. 

OF  THE   FORMATION   OF   INSURANCE   CORPORATIONS   AGAINST  LOSS  OR 
DAMAGE  BY    HAIL. 

Section  1956.  Any  number  of  persons  not  less  than  five,  resid- 
ing in  this  state,  may  file  in  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of  insur- 
ance, a  declaration  signed  and  acknowledged  by  them,  expressing 
their  desire  to  form  a  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  the 
business  of  mutual  insurance  against  loss  or  damage  by  hail,  of  and 
to  all  kinds  of  grain,  fruits,  hops,  and  legumen.     Such  declaration 
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shall  set  forth  the  name  of  the  corporation,  the  place  where  the 
principal  office  for  the  transaction  of  its  business  shall  be  located, 
the  name  of  at  least  five  persons  who  shall  constitute  its  first  board  of 
directors;  but  the  commissioner  of  insurance  may  reject  the  name  so 
given  in  such  declaration,  when  he  shall  deem  the  same  similar  to  one 
already  appropriated,  or  likely  to  mislead  the  public  in  any  respect. 
Every  such  corporation  shall  possess  the  usual  powers  of  a  corpo- 
ration for  the  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned.  The  persons  named 
in  such  declaration  as  its  first  board  of  directors  shall  manage  the 
affairs  of  such  corporation,  and  hold  their  offices  until  the  first  an- 
nual meeting  and  until  others  are  elected,  and  shall  prepare  and 
present  by-laws  for  adoption  at  the  first  annual  meeting. 

Section  1957.  All  persons  who  shall  become  insured  in  any 
such  corporation,  and  their  heirs,  assigns  and  personal  representa- 
tives continuing  to  be'  insured  therein,  as  hereinafter  mentioned, 
shall  be  members  thereof  during  the  current  year  in  which  they 
have  insured,  and  until  and  including  the  second  Monday  of  March 
thereafter. 

Section  1958.  The  members  of  every  such  corporation  shall  hold 
an  annual  meeting  on  the  last  Monday  of  March,  at  its  principal 
office,  for  the  transaction  of  business.  At  the  first  annual  meeting 
^■^Q  directors  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot,  and  the  directors  so  chosen 
shall  divide  themselves  by  lot  into  five  classes,  whose  terms  of  office 
shall  expire  respectively  at  the  end  of  one,  two,  three,  four  and  five 
years,  and  thereafter,  at  every  annual  meeting,  one  director  shall 
be  elected  from  the  members  for  five  years,  and  any  director  elected 
who  shall  cease  to  be  a  member  of  such  corporation,  shall  forfeit 
his  office  as  director,  and  every  vacancy  in  the  board  occurring  be- 
fore the  expriation  of  a  term  from  any  cause,  shall  be  filled  by  the 
board  until  the  next  annual  election,  when  the  same  shall  be  filled 
by  election  for  the  residue  of  the  term;  notice  of  the  time  and 
place  of  holding  every  annual  meeting,  except  the  first,  shall  be 
published  at  least  two  weeks  prior  thereto,  in  two  newspapers  hav- 
ing a  general  circulation  in  the  district  where  the  members  of  such 
corporation  reside.  There  shall  also  be  a  meeting  on  the  first  secu- 
lar day  of  December  in  each  year  after  the  first  annual  meeting, 
15  — Ins. 
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for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  affairs  of  the  corporation  finan- 
eiallj  and  otherwise;  and  each  member  shall  be  allowed  one  vote 
at  all  meetings  of  the  corporation. 

Section  1959.  The  directors  shall  choose  one  of  their  number 
president,  who  shall  also  act  as  treasurer,  and  one  as  secretary;  they 
shall  manage  generally  the  affairs  of  the  corporation,  and  perform 
all  other  duties  required  of  them  by  law  or  the  by-laws  of  such  cor- 
poration. 

Section  1960.  The  president  and .  secretary,  before  entering 
upon  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  shall  execute  aud  file  in 
the  principal  office  of  such  corporation  a  bond  in  such  sum  as  shall 
be  fixed  by  the  board  of  directors,  with  s^ood  and  sufficient  sureties 
to  be  approved  by  such  board,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  and  that  they  will  faith- 
fully and  truly  account  for  and  pay  over  all  moneys  coming  into 
their  hands  belonging  to  such  corporation. 

Section  1061.  Every  such  corporation,  in  addition  to  the  powers 
granted  by  chapter  eighty-five,  shall  have  power: 

1.  To  make  contracts  of  insurance  in  this  state  and  elsewhere, 
with  any  person,  against  loss  and  damage  by  hail  of  and  to  all  kinds 
of  grain,  fruit,  hops  and  legumen,  at  such  times  in  the  year,  for 
such  amounts,  for  such  premiums  or  consideration,  and  under  such 
regulations  or  restrictions,  as  such  corporation  in  its  by-laws  may 
provide;  but  all  policies  for  such  insurance  shall  expire  with  the 
harvesting  of  the  crops  or  the  gathering  of  the  fruits  so  insured. 

2.  To  purchase,  receive,  hold,  possess  and  convey  all  such  real 
estate  and  personal  property  as  shall  be  necessary  for  its  accom- 
modation and  the  convenient  transaction  of  its  business,  or  in  the 
cases  when  a  fire  insurance  corporation  may  take  and  hold  the  same. 

3.  To  prescribe  the  manner  and  form  for  the  admission  of  mem- 
bers, and  the  withdrawal  of  the  same. 

4.  To  make  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  concerning  insur- 
ance on  property,  and  the  appraisement  and  payment  of  losses,  and 
alter  and  amend  the  same  at  pleasure. 

5.  To  fix  the  compensation  of  its  officers,  and  their  duties  and 
obligations,  and  to  require  bonds  for  the  faithful  performance  of 
their  duties. 
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6.  To  invest  such  portion  of  its  reserve  fund  as  shall  not  be  used 
for  the  payment  of  losses  or  dividends,  in  notes  or  bonds  secured 
by  mortgage  on  unencumbered  real  estate  in  this  state,  or  in  the 
public  stocks  of  the  United  States,  and  the  interest  received  from 
such  investments  shall  also  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  reserve 
fund. 

7.  To  exercise  such  other  powers  as  shall  be  necessary  to  effect 
the  objects  of  such  corporation. 

Section  1962.  If  the  amount  of  premiums  received  for  insur 
ance  by  any  such  corporation  in  any  one  year  shall  be  insuflBcient 
to  pay  the  losses,  such  corporation  may  levy  an  assessment  upon 
each  member  thereof,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  insured,  to  cover 
such  deficiency.  All  notes  or  obligations  taken  by  such  corpora- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections  nineteen  hundred 
and  forty-four  and  nineteen  hundred  and  forty-five. 

Section  1963.  The  net  profits  of  any  such  corporation  shall  con- 
stitute a  reserve  fund,  of  which  not  more  than  one-half  shall  ever 
be  drawn  for  the  payment  of  losses;  and  if  such  reserve  fund  shall 
at  any  time  exceed  five  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  amount  at  risk 
on  ail  its  policies,  such  excess  shall  be  divided  between  the  mem- 
bers of  such  corporation  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  of  their 
respective  insurance,  but  such  dividend  to  any  member  shall  in 
no  case  exceed  one-half  of  the  amount  of  the  premium  of  his  in- 
surance. 

Section  1964.  The  president  of  every  such  corporation  shall,  at 
each  annual  meeting,  show  what  moneys  have  been  received  and 
what  paid  out,  and  the  vouchers  for  the  same,  attested  by  the  sec- 
retary. The  secretary  shall  also  prepare  a  statement  showing  the 
condition  of  the  corporation  on  the  day  preceding  the  annual  meet- 
ing, which  shall  contain  the  number  of  policies  issued,  and  to  whom, 
the  amount  insured  by  each,  and  the  aggregate  amount  thereof, 
and  all  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  interest  of  such  corporation, 
and  such  statement  shall  be  read  to  the  members  of  such  corpora- 
tion at  their  annual  meeting. 

Section  1965.  Every  such  corporation  shall  make  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  commissioner  of  insurance,  in  like  manner  as  mutual  fire 
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insurance  corporations  doing  a  general  business  in  this  state  are  re- 
quired to  make^  and  every  such  corporation  and  every  agent  thereof 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law  applicable  to  mutual  fire 
insurance  corporations  doing  business  in  this  state. 

Section  1966,  No  resolution  for  the  dissolution  of  any  such  cor- 
poration shall  be  adopted  or  take  effect  unless  three-fourths  of  the 
members  present  shall  vote  for  its  adoption. 

THE    DEPABTMENT   OF    INSURANCE. 

Section  1967.  For  the  purpose  of  a  thorough  supervision  and 
examination  of  the  affairs  of  all  insurance  corporations  doing  busi- 
ness in  this  state,  there  is  hereby  established  a  distmct  department 
of  insurance,  under  the  charge  of  an  oflScer  to  be  styled  ''  the  com- 
missioner of  insurance."  The  commissioner  now  in  office  shall  hold 
for  the  term  of  his  appointment,  unless  sooner  removed  for  cause. 
In  the  month  of  February,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eighty,  and  biennially  thereafter,  the  governor,  by  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  senate,  shall  appoint  a  commissioner  of  insurance 
who  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  two  years  from  the  first 
Monday  of  April  in  the  year  in  which  he  shall  be  appointed,  and 
until  his  successor  is  appointed  and  qualified,  unless  sooner  re- 
moved for  cause  by  the  governor.  Before  entering  upon  his  duties, 
such  commissioner  of  insurance  shall  take  and  subscribe  an  oath 
of  office  to  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state,  and  he  shall  also 
execute  a  bond  to  the  state  of  Wisconsin  in  the  penal  sum  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  with  two  or  more  sufficient  sureties,  conditioned 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties,  which  bond,  when  ap- 
proved by  the  governor,  shall  be  deposited  with  the  state  treasurer. 
The  commissioner  of  insurance  shall  have  an  official  seal,  and  shall 
employ  such  clerical  and  other  assistance  at  such  expense  as  he 
shall  deem  necessary  to  maintain  and  keep  such  department,  and 
to  enable  him  to  take  charge  of  and  conduct,  or  cause  to  be  con- 
ducted, all  examinations  of  the  affairs  of  insurance  corporations 
that  are  or  may  be  required  by  law;  and  generally  shall  exercise 
such  supervision  and  control  over  insurance  companies  doing  busi- 
ness in  this  state  as  the  law  may  require.     The  whole  amount  of 
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expenses  of  such  department,  in  each  year,  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  fees  paid  by  insurance  companies  during  such  year,  and 
including  compensation  of  commissioner,  in  no  one  year  shall  ex- 
ceed the  sum  of  thirty- five  hundred  dollars;*  and  the  amount  of  all 
fees  over  and  above  thirty-five  hundred  dollars,  received  from  fire 
and  life  insurance  companies,  by  virtue  of  any  law  of  this  state, 
shall  be  paid  over  by  the  commissioner  of  insurance  to  the  state 
treasurer,  and  go  into  the  general  fund.  A  statement  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  of  his  office  shall  be  included  in  the  an- 
nual report  of  said  commissioner  of  insurance.  Said  commissioner 
shall  hold  his  office  in  the  capitol,  and  be  provided  with  suitable 
room  and  accommodations  therefor;  and  all  books  and  papers  re- 
lating to  the  subject  of  insurance  heretofore  kept  by  the  secretary 
of  state  shall  be  by  him  delivered  to,  and  hereafter  kept  and  pos- 
sessed by  said  commissioner  in  his  office.  He  shall  perform  the 
duties  relating  to  insurance  imposed  by  law;  all  fees  required  here- 
tofore to  be  paid  to  the  secretary  of  state  shall  hereafter  be  paid  to 
and  accounted  for  by  said  commissioner;  all  reports  required  to  be 
made  by  any  insurance  corporation  shall  be  made  to  said  commis- 
sioner; and  he  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July  in  each  year, 
make  a  report  to  the  governor  of  all  the  transactions  of  his  office, 
including  a  statement  of  the  fees  received  by  him  as  such  commis- 
sioner, and  such  other  matters  as  have  been  heretofore  included  in 
such  report,  or  as  he  may  be  required  to  make  report  of  by  law. 

Section  1968.  The  commissioner  may  address  inquiries  to  any 
insurance  corporation  doing  business  in  this  state,  or  officer  thereof, 
in  relation  to  its  doings  or  condition,  or  any  other  matter  connected 
with  its  transactions;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  corporation 
or  officer  so  addressed,  to  promptly  reply  in  writnig  to  such  inqui- 
ries; and  whenever  he  shall  deem  it  expedient  so  to  do,  or  when 
any  responsible  person  shall  file  with  him  written  charges  against 
any  such  insurance  corporation,  alleging  that  any  return  or  state- 
ment filed  by  it  with  such  commissioner,  or  heretofore  with  the  sec- 
retary of  state,  is  false,  or  that  its  affairs  are  in  an  unsound  condi- 
tion, he  shall,  in  person,  or  by  one  or  more  persons  to  be  appointed 
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by  him  for  that  purpose,  not  officers  or  agents  of,  or  in  any  manner 
interested  in,  any  insurance  corporation  doing  business  in  this  state, 
except  as  policy  holders,  examine  into  its  aflFairs  and  condition;  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  corporation,  its  officers  or  agents,  to 
cause  their  books  to  be  opened  for  inspection,  and  otherwise  to 
facilitate  such  examination,  and  to  pay  all  reasonable  expenses  in- 
curred in  such  examination,  upon  the  certificate  and  requisition 
therefor  of  the  said  commissioner.  Whenever  examinations  shall 
be  made  of  any  insurance  corporation  by  the  commissioner  of  insur- 
ance, personally,  or  by  one  or  more  of  the  clerks  of  said  department, 
no  charge  shall  be  made  on  such  examination  but  for  necessary 
traveling  and  other  actual  expenses,  and  all  charges  for  making  ex- 
aminations of  any  insurance  corporation,  and  all  charges  against  any 
company  by  an  attorney  or  appraiser  of  this  department,  shall  be 
presented  in  the  form  of  an  itemized  bill,  which  shall  first  be  ap- 
proved by  said  commissioner  and  then  audited  by  the  secretary 
of  state,  and  paid  on  his  warrant  upon  the  state  treasurer,  to  the 
person  or  persons  making  such  examination;  and  the  corporation 
examined,  on  receiving  a  certified  copy  of  said  bill  of  charges,  as 
audited  and  paid  as  aforesaid,  shall  repay  the  amount  of  the  same 
to  the  state  treasurer,  to  replace  the  money  so  paid,  and  no  corpora- 
tion examined  shall  either  directly  or  indirectly  pay,  by  way  of  gift, 
gratuity  or  otherwise,  any  other  or  further  sum,  to  said  commis- 
sioner or  examiners  for  services,  extra  services,  or  for  purposes  of 
legislation,  or  on  any  other  pretense  whatever.  Any  commissioner, 
examiner,  or  any  officer,  clerk  or  other  employe,  of  any  insurance 
company,  violating  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall  be  guilt  of 
a  misdemeanor.  The  commissioner  or  person  so  appointed  by  him 
shall  have  power  to  examine,  under  oath,  the  officers  and  agents  of 
such  corporation,  relative  to  the  business  thereof ;  and  whenever  he 
shall  deem  it  best,  shall  publish  the  result  of  said  investigation  in 
one  or  more  papers  in  this  state,  and  whenever  it  shall  appear  to 
him  from  such  examination  that  the  assets  of  any  such  corporation 
of  this  state  are  insufficient  to  justify  its  continuance  in  business, 
he  shall  either  direct  the  officers  thereof  to  require  the  stockholders 
to  pay  in  the  amount  of  such  deficiency,  within  such  period  as  he 
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may  designate,  or  communicate  the  fact  to  the  attorney  general, 
who  shall  then  apply  to  the  circuit  court  of  the  county  where  the 
principal  office  of  the  corporation  shall  be  located,  for  an  order  re- 
quiring it  to  show  cause  why  its  business  should  not  be  closed,  and 
the  court  shall  thereupon  proceed  to  hear  the  allegations  and  proofs 
of  the  respective  parties;  and  if  the  court  shall  find  that  its  assets 
and  funds  are  not  sufficient,  as  aforesaid,  or  that  the  interests  of  the 
public  so  require,  such  court  shall  decree  a  dissolution  of  such  cor- 
poration, and  a  distribution  of  its  effects.  Such  court  may  order  a 
reference  to  ascertain  the  facts,  but  no  examination  shall  be  ordered 
or  required  of  any  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  any 
other  state,  the  laws  of  which  require  a  similar  supervision  thereof 
as  is  required  by  the  laws  of  this  state,  if  the  officer  in  charge  of 
such  supervision  shall  furnish,  whenever  required  by  the  commis- 
sioner of  insurance,  a  certificate  and  statement  exhibiting  the  solv- 
ency of  such  corporation.  Said  commissioner  shall  not  be  required 
to  make  an  examination  of  such  corporations  organized  outside  of 
this  state,  in  states  where,  under  the  laws  thereof,  they  are  similarly 
supervised  by  and  under  the  proper  officer,  as  in  such  laws  provided; 
and  such  officer  shall  furnish,  whenever  required  to  do  so  by  the 
commissioner  of  insurance,  a  certificate  and  statement  exhibiting 
the  solvency  of  such  corporation. 

Section  1969.  Any  insurance  corporation  which  shall  have  been 
directed  to  require  its  capital  to  be  made  good,  as  required  in  the 
preceding  section,  shall  forthwith  call  upon  its  stockholders  for  the 
necessary  amount,  and  in  case  any  stockholder  of  such  corporation, 
organized  under  the  laws  of  this  state,  shall  refuse  to  pay  the  amount 
so  called  for,  after  notice  personally  given,  or  by  advertisement  in 
such  time  and  manner  as  the  commissioner  of  insurance  shall  pre- 
scribe, such  corporation  may  require  the  return  of  the  original  cer- 
tificate of  stock  held  by  him,  and  in  lieu  thereof  issue  new  certifi- 
cates for  such  number  of  shares  as  the  said  stock  holders  may  be 
entitled  to,  in  the  proportion  that  the  ascertained  value  of  the  funds 
of  such  corporation  may  be  found  to  bear  to  the  original  capital; 
the  value  of  such  shares  for  which  new  certificates  shall  be  issued, 
to  be  ascertained  under  the  direction  of  said  commissioner,  the  cor- 
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poration  paying  for  the  fractional  parts  of  shares;  and  the  directors 
may  create  new  stock,  and  dispose  of  the  same  to  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  make  up  the  original  capital,  and  in  the  event  of  any  addi- 
tional losses  accruing  from  new  risks  taken  after  the  expiration  of 
the  period  limited  by  said  commissioner  for  the  filling  up  of  the 
deficiency  in  the  capital,  and  before  such  deficiency  shall  have  been 
made  up,  the  directors  or  trustees  shall  be  individually  liable  to  the 
extent  thereof.  The  transfer  of  the  stock  of  any  such  corporation, 
made  during  the  pending  of  such  investigation,  shall  not  release  the 
party  making  the  transfer  from  his  liability  for  losses  which  may 
have  occurred  previous  to  such  transfer. 

Section  1970.  Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  commissioner 
of  insurance  from  an  examination  thereof,  that  the  capital  stock  of 
any  stock  insurance  corporation,  organized  under  any  law  of  this 
state,  is  impaired  to  an  amount  exceeding  twenty-five  per  cent, 
thereof,  and  he  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  interests  of  the  public 
will  not  be  prejudiced  by  permitting  such  corporation  to  continue 
with  reduced  capital,  such  corporation  may,  with  his  permission, 
reduce  its  capital  and  the  par  value  of  the  shares  thereof  to  such 
amount  as  he  shall  certify  to  be,  in  his  opinion,  justified  by  the 
assets  and  property  of  such  corporation;  but  no  part  of  such  assets 
and  property  shall  be  distributed  to  the  stockholders,  nor  shall  the 
capital  stock  of  such  corporation  be  reduced  in  any  case  to  an 
amount  less  than  the  sum  required  by  law  for  the  organization  of 
a  new  corporation  for  the  transaction  of  the  same  kind  of  business 
at  the  place  where  such  corporation  is  located.  Such  a  reduction 
of  the  capital  stock  shall  only  be  made  by  adoption  of  a  resolution 
by  its  directors,  approved  and  signed  by  at  least  two- thirds  of  the 
directors,  and  by  its  president,  with  the  corporate  seal  affixed,  and 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  cominissioner  of  insurance.  Upon  the 
filing  of  such  resolution,  the  commissioner  of  insurance  shall  exe- 
cute a  new  patent  to  such  corporation  to  conform  with  such  reduced 
capital,  and  the  articles  of  organization  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
amended  accordingly  in  respect  to  the  amount  of  its  capital,  and 
of  the  par  value  of  its  shares  so  as  to  conform  to  such  reduction. 
Such  corporation  may  require  the  return  of  the  original  certificate 
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of  stock  held  by  each  stockholder,  and  in  lieu  thereof  issue  new 
certificates  of  such  number  of  shares  as  each  stockholder  may  be 
entitled  to. 

Section  1971.  The  commissioner  of  insurance  shall  prepare  and 
furnish  to  each  insurance  corporation  ors^anized  under  the  laws  of 
the  state,  and  to  the  attorneys  of  corporations  incorporated  in  other 
states  and  countries  doing  any  business  of  insurance  in  this  state, 
printed  form  of  annual  and  other  statements  required  by  the  laws 
of  this  state  to  be  made  by  such  corporations,  and  he  may  make 
such  changes  in  such  forms  as  shall  seem  best  adapted  to  elicit 
from  them  a  true  exhibit  of  their  condition,  in  respect  to  the  mat- 
ters required  by  law  to  be  reported  to  the  commissioner  of  insur- 
ance; and  all  such  corporations  are  required  to  make  their  annual 
and  other  statements  as  required  by  said  commissioner  of  insurance; 
and  he  may,  for  such  reasons  as  he  shall  deem  sufficient,  extend  the 
time  for  filing  such  annual  statements,  not  excjeeding  sixty  days. 
He  shall  cause  the  information  contained  in  such  annual  statements 
to  be  arranged  in  tabular  form,  and  publish  the  same  with  his  an- 
nual report  as  commissioner  of  insurance;  and  he  shall  also  cause 
all  such  annual  statements  to  be  published  in  the  official  state  paper 
for  one  week,  and  for  a  like  period  in  a  newspaper  having  a  general 
circulation  published  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  at  the  expense  of 
such  corporation. 

Section  1972.  There  shall  be  paid  to  the  commissioner  of 
insurance,  by  every  insurance  corporation,  person  or  agent  to 
whom  this  chapter  applies,  except  [town  insurance  companies,*] 
millers'  and  manufacturers'  mutual  insurance  corporations,  the 
following  fees:  For  filing  the  first  declaration  or  statement, 
with  certified  copy  of  charter,  twenty-five  dollars;  for  filing 
the  annual  statement  of  any  insurance  corporation,  other 
than  life  or  accident  corporations,  twenty-five  dollars;  for  filing 
such  annual  statement  of  any  life  or  accident  insurance  corporation, 
twenty-five  dollars;  for  each  certificate  of  authority  to  agents  of 
all  corporations  doing  business  in  this  state,  one  dollar;  f  for  every 
copy  of  paper  filed  in  his  office,  fifteen  cents  per  folio,  and  for  cer- 

*  Woras  in  brackets  added  by  chapter  16Jf,  laws  1879.  i 

t  Amended  by  chap.  240,  laws  of  1830,  page  187. 
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tifying  and  affixing  seal,  fifty  cents.  Millers'  and  manufacturers' 
mutual  insurance  corporations  organized  under  the  provisions  of 
sections  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-one,  a,  ^,  c,  d^  e  and/*, 
shall  pay  the  following  fees:  For  filing  first  declaration  or  state- 
ment, and  issuing  certificate  thereon,  ten  dollars;  for  filing  annual 
statement,  and  issuing  certificate  thereon,  three  dollars.  In  case 
two  or  more  corporations  shall  combine  to  effect  insurance  under  a 
joint  policy  or  policies,  each  and  every  such  corporation  so  combin- 
ing shall  pay  the  fees  above  provided,  the  same  as  if  each  and  every 
one  wrote  separate  policies. 

Section  1219.  Every  company  transacting  the  business  of  in- 
surance against  fire,  or  by  the  risks  of  inland  navigation  and  trans- 
portation, shall  pay  to  the  state  treasurer,  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  February,  in  each  year,  as  a  license  fee  for  transacting  such  busi- 
ness, two  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the  gross  income,  including 
L*cash  notes,  receipts  on  installment  notes  taken  for  premium  and 
assessments  on  premium  notesj  received  by  such  company  during 
the  preceding  year  in  this  state,  as  shown  by  the  annual  statement 
of  its  business,  required  to  be  made  by  law,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
estimating  the  amount  of  such  license  fee  to  be  paid  by  companies 
organized  under  the  laws  of  this  state,  the  sum  paid  for  officers' 
salaries  and  office  expenditures,  shall  be  deducted  from  the  total 
amount  of  such  gross  income,  and  the  license  fee  shall  be  two  per 
centum  of  the  remainder,  after  such  reduction.  Such  license,  when 
granted,  shall  authorize  the  company  to  whom  it  is  issued  to  trans- 
act its  business  until  the  last  day  of  January,  in  the  ensuing  year, 
unless  sooner  revoked  or  forfeited  according  to  law. 

Section  1220.  Every  company  transacting  the  business  of  life 
or  accidental  insurance  in  this  state  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  March  in  each  year,  pay  to  the  state  treasurer,  as  an  annual  li- 
cense fee  for  transacting  such  business,  the  sum  of  threfe  hundred 
dollars,  and  in  addition,  each  such  company,  organized  under  the 
laws  of  this  state,  shall  pay  two  per  centum  of  its  cash  receipts  for 
premiums  by  it  received  in  this  state,  during  the  calendar  year  pre- 
ceding, as  shown  by  its  reports  required  to  be  made  by  law.     Such 

*  Words  in  brackets  tdded  by  chapter  188,  lawg  1879. 
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license,  when  granted,  shall  authorize  the  company  to  whom  it  is 
issued  to  transact  business  until  the  first  day  of  March  in  the  ensu- 
ing year,  unless  sooner  revoked  or  forfeited  according  to  law.  The 
payment  of  such  sum  shall  be  in  lieu  of  all  taxes  for  any  purpose 
authorized  by  the  laws  of  this  state,  except  taxes  on  such  real  es- 
tate as  may  be  owned  by  such  corporation. 

MISCELLANEOUS   PROVISIONS. 

Section  1973.  The  state  treasurer,  in  his  official  capacity,  shall 
take  and  hold  on  deposit  the  securities  of  any  life  insurance  cor- 
poration, incorporated  under  the  laws  of  this  state,  which  are  de- 
posited by  it  for  the  purpose  of  securing  policy  holders,  and  com- 
plying with  the  laws  of  any  other  state,  in  order  to  enable  such 
corporation  to  transact  business  in  such  state,  and  also  to  receive 
and  hold  in  trust,  for  the  policy  holders  of  any  other  insurance  cor- 
poration of  this  state,  svich  bonds,  stocks  or  other  securities  as  may 
be  offered  by  such  corporation;  and  upon  the  application  of  such 
corporation,  to  give  such  a  certificate,  from  year  to  year,  of  such 
deposit,  as  may  be  required  by  the  laws  of  other  states  in  order  to 
the  transaction  of  the  business  of  insurance  therein;  every  corpo- 
ration depositing  such  securities  shall  have  the  right  to  receive  the 
income  thereof,  and  to  exchange  the  same  from  time  to  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  it  may  be  doing  business, 
and  to  withdraw  the  same  when  it  no  longer  desires  to  maintain 
such  deposit. 

Section  1974.  No  insurance  corporation  doing  any  kind  of  in- 
surance in  this  state,  against  which  a  final  judgment  shall  have 
been  recorded  in  any  court  in  this  state,  shall,  after  sixty  days  from 
the  rendition  of  such  judgment,  and  whilst  the  same  remains  un- 
paid, issue  any  new  policy  of  insurance  in  this  state  ;  and  in  case 
any  such  insurance  corporation,  or  its  officers*  or  agents,  shall  vio- 
late the  provisions  of  this  section,  it  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  dollars.  And  any  agent  of  any  such  corporation  who 
shall  knowingly  so  violate  the  same,  shall  forfeit  not  less  than  one 
hundred  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars. 

Section  1975.     No  insurance  corporation,  underwriter  or  agent, 
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shall  incorporate  in  any  contract,  mortgage,  note,  bond,  obligation 
or  policy  of  insurance,  any  condition  or  provision  prescribing  in 
what  court  any  action  may  be  brought  thereon,  or  that  no  action  or 
suit  shall  be  brought  thereon,  or  brought  in  any  of  the  courts  of 
this  state,  and  all  and  every  such  condition  and  provision,  if  so  in- 
corporated, shall  be  null  and  void;  and  any  renewal  of  any  policy 
of  insurance,  containing  any  such  provision  or  condition,  shall  not 
be  a  renewal  of  such  conditions  or  provisions  therein,  but  shall  be 
deemed  a  renewal  thereof  without  such  conditions  and  provisions. 
A  violation  of  this  section  shall  be  cause  of  forfeiture  of  any  license 
to  do  business  in  this  state. 

Section  1976  *.  No  officer,  agent  or  sub- agent  of  any  insurance 
corporation  of  any  kind,  doing  business  in  this  state,  except  town 
insurance  corporations,  shall  act  or  aid  in  any  manner  in  transact- 
ing the  business  of  insurance  of  or  with  such  corporation,  in  plac- 
ing risks  or  effecting  insurance  therein,  without  first  procuring  from 
the  commissioner  of  insurance  a  certificate  of  authority  as  provided 
by  law,  nor  after  the  period  named  in  such  certificate  shall  have 
expired.  Every  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
forfeit  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  ^ve  hundred  dollars  for 
each  offense. 

Section  1977  *.  Whoever  solicts  insurance  on  behalf  of  any  in- 
surance corporation,  or  transmits  an  application  for  insurance  or  a 
policy  of  insurance  to  or  from  any  such  corporation,  or  who  makes 
any  contract  of  insurance  or  collects  or  receives  any  premium  for 
insurance,  or  in  any  manner  aids  or  assists  in  doing  either,  or  in 
transacting  any  business  for  any  insurance  corporation,  or  adver- 
tises to  do  any  such  thing,  shall  be  held  an  agent  of  such  corpora- 
tion to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and  the  world  "  agent,"  whenever 
used  in  this  chapter,  shall  be  construed  to  include  all  such  persons. 

Section  1978.  No  corporation,  association,  partnership,  or  indi* 
vidual  shall  do  any  business  of  insurance  of  any  kind,  or  make  any 
guaranty,  contract  or  pledge  for  the  payment  of  annuities  or  endow- 
ments or  money  to  the  families  or  representatives  of  any  policy  or 
certificate  holder,  or  the  like,  in  this  state,  or  with  any  resident  of 

*  Amended  by  chapter  :240,  laws  1880,  page  187. 
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this  state  except  according  to  the  conditions  and  restrictions  of 
these  statutes.  And  the  term  insurance  corporation,  as  used  in  this 
chapter,  may  be  taken  to  embrace  every  corporation,  association, 
partnership  or  individual  engaging  in  any  such  business. 


LAWS  OF  1879. 


CHAPTER  171. 

Published  March  20, 1879. 

AN  ACT  for  a  more  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  insurance  laws  of  this  state. 

The  people  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin^  represented  in  senate  and 
assembly^  do  enact  as  folloios: 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  of  insurance 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  provisions  of  the  insurance  laws  of  this 
state,  and  to  bring  such  violations  to  the  attention  of  any  company 
in  respect  to  which  such  violations  shall  be  committed,  and  in  case 
of  persistent  violations  of  any  of  such  provisions  in  respect  to  any 
company,  it  shall  be  his  duty,  if  the  company  be  incorporated  by 
the  laws  of  this  state,  to  report  the  same  to  the  attorney  general 
for  dissolution,  and  if  it  a  company  incorporated  by  any  other 
state  or  country,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  revoke  its  authority  to  do 
business  in  this  state;  and  upon  satisfactory  evidence  to  him  of  the 
violation  of  any  of  such  provisions  by  any  agent  of  such  corpora- 
tions, it  shall  be  his  duty  to  revoke  the  license  of  such  agent. 

Segtiok  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and 
after  the  first  day  of  July  next. 

Approved  March  4,  1879. 
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CHAPTER  204. 

Published  March  20, 1879. 

AN  ACT  relating  to  secret,  beneficiary,  charitable  and  benevolent  orders. 

The  people  of  the  state  ^f  Wisconmi^  represented  in  senate  and 
assembly^  do  enact  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  secret,  beneficiary,  charitable  and  benevolent 
orders  of  Free  Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  Knights  of  Pythias,  Knights 
of  Honor,  The  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  Royal  Arca- 
num, Independent  Order  Mutual  Aid,  Sons  of  Hermann,  Druids, 
Harugari,  Independent  Order  of  B'nai  Brith,  Kecher  Shel  Barzel, 
Free  Sons  of  Israel,  Diamond  Brothers,  Independent  Order  of  Red 
Men,  Temple  of  Honor,  Good  Templars,  Sons  of  Temperance, 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  Expressmen's  Mutual  Benefit  Association, 
Telegraphers'  Mutual  Benefit  Association,  The  Locomotive  Engi- 
neer's Mutual  Insurance,  The  Railway  Employees'  Mutual  Benefit 
Association  of  the  West,  Passenger  and  Freight  Conductors' 
Mutual  Benefit  Association,  Brewers'  Relief  Society,  Milwaukee 
Mutual  Workingmen's  Relief  Society,  Eintracht's  Society,  Vor- 
wartz  Society,  Concordia  Society,  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Honor, 
Turners'  Aid  Society  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  Heldmann's  Inde- 
pendent Relief  Society,  Masonic  Benefit  Association  of  Wisconsin, 
Clergymen's  Insurance  League,  The  Preachers'  Mutual  Aid  Society 
of  the  Wisconsin  Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  the  Mutual  Protection  Association  of  Wisconsin,  are 
hereby  declared  not  to  be  life  insurance  companies,  in  the  sense 
and  meaning  of  the  general  laws  of  the  state  relating  to  life  insur- 
ance companies,  and  such  societies,  orders  and  associations  are,  and 
and  shall  hereafter  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  said  general 
laws  aforesaid. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and 
after  its  passage  and  publication. 

Approved  March  4, 1879. 
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LAW.>  OF  1880. 

CHA.PTER  28. 

Published  February  24, 1880. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  section  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-eight, 
chapter  eighty-nine  of  the  revised  statutes  of  1878,  relating  to  town  insur- 
ance  compani  s. 

The  people  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin^  represe?ited  in  senate  aiid 
assembly^  do  enact  asfolloics: 

Section"  1.  Section  one  thousand  nine  iiundred  and  twenty-eight 
of  the  revised  statutes  of  1878,  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  "  in  "  and  "  any  "  where  they  occur  in  the  seventh  line 
of  said  section  and  inserting  in  lieu  of  the  word  "  any  "  the  word 
"  all,"  and  by  adding  after  the  word  "  corporation,"  where  it  occurs 
in  the  eighth  line  of  said  section,  the  words,  "  may  be  determined 
viva  voce,"  so  that  said  section  when  so  amended  shall  read  as  fol- 
lows: Section  1928.  The  directors  subsequent  to  the  first  board 
shall  be  chosen  by  ballot  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation, 
which  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  of 
January  of  each  year,  unless  some  other  day  be  fixed  for  such  an- 
nual meeting  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  such  corporation;  and 
every  person  insured  by  such  corporation  shall  have  one  vote  for 
each  two  hundred  dollars  for  which  he  is  insured  at  such  election; 
and  the  transaction  of  all  other  business  of  the  corporation  may  be 
determined  viva  voce;  but  no  person  shall  vote  by  proxy,  except 
women. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and 
after  its  passage  and  publication. 

Approved  February  20,  1880. 
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CHAPTER  105. 

Published  March  8, 1880. 

AN  ACT  to  allow  general  accident  insurance  companies  to  do  business  in 

this  state. 

The  people  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin  represented  in  senate  and 
assembly^  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  accident  insurance  companies, 
organized  under  the  laws  of  any  other  state,  to  make  insurance  up- 
on individuals  of  this  state  against  personal  injuries,  disablement 
or  death  resulting  from  traveling  or  general  accident  by  land  or 
water,  also  against  accidents  by  land  or  water,  also  against  acci- 
dents to  property  from  causes  other  than  by  fire  or  lightning,  also 
guaranteeing  the  fidelity  of  persons  holding  planes  of  public  or 
private  trust,  under  authority  issued  by  the  commissioner  of  in- 
surance of  this  state.  Such  companies  shall  be  possessed  of  a  cap- 
ital of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  actually  paid  up,  and  shall 
have  the  same  amount  deposited  with  the  insurance  department  of 
the  state  where  such  company  is  ^organized,  and  shall  file  annual 
statements,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  fees  and  taxes  as  are 
now  paid  by  fire  insurance  companies  doing  business  in  this  state. 

Section  2.  The  commissioner  of  insurance  shall  compute  the 
reserve  fund  for  re-insurance  to  be  held  by  such  companies  at  fifty 
per  centum  of  the  gross  premiums  received  and  receivable  upon  all 
policies  which  shall  be  in  force  at  the  time  of  making  snch  compu- 
tation. Whenever  the  capital  of  any  company,  authorized  under 
this  act,  shall  become  impaired  to  the  extent  of  fifteen  per  cent,  or 
shall  otherwise  become  unsafe,  it  shall  become  the  duty  of  the 
commissioner  of  insurance  to  cancel  the  authority  of  such  com- 
pany. 

Section  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and 
after  its  passage  and  publication. 

Approved  March  5,  1880. 
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CHAPTER  126. 

Published  March  12, 1880. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  subdivision  c,  of  section  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
forty-six  of  chapter  eighty-nine  of  the  revised  statutes  of  1878,  entitled  of 
insurance  corporations. 

The  people  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin^  ^represented  in  senate  and 
assembly^  do  enact  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Subdivision  c,  of  section  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  forty-six  of  chapter  eighty-nine  of  the  revised  statutes  of  1878^ 
is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  words,  "  to  publish  "  after 
the  word  "  state,"  in  the  second  line  in  said  section,  and  substitut- 
ing the  words,  *'  or  any  agent  thereof  to  permit  or  cause  to  be,"  so 
that  said  section  when  so  amended  will  read  as  follows:  Section 
1946.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  company,  association  or  corpor- 
ation transacting  the  business  of  fire  insurance  in  this  state,  or  any 
agent  thereof,  to  permit  or  cause  to  be  published  any  statement, 
by  newspaper  advertisement,  card  or  otherwise,  which  shall  repre- 
sent said  company  as  transacting  a  different  business  than  it  in 
reality  is,  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  class  of  risks  written  by  said 
company. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage 
and  publication. 

Approved  March  6,  1880. 

CHAPTER  134. 

Published  March  12, 1880. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  section  one  thousand  nme  hundred  and  thirtyone  of 
chapter  eighty-nine  of  the  revised  statutes,  entitled  "  of  insurance  corpora- 
tions." 

The  people  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin^  represented  in  senate  and 
assembly^  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.     Section  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-one 
of  chapter  eighty-nine  of  the  revised  statutes  is  hereby  amended 
16  — Ins. 
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by  striking  out  the  word  "  two,"  where  it  occures  in  the  ninth  line 
of  said  section,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "  one,"  so 
that  said  section  when  so  amended  shall  read  as  follows:  Section 
1931.  No  such  corporation  shall  insure  any  property  out  of  the 
town  or  towns  in  which  such  corporation  is  located:  provided^  that 
any  such  corporation,  at  its  annual  meeting,  may  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  members  present,  authorize  its  directors  to  insure  any 
farm  property  or  detached  dwelling  houses  and  contents  in  any  ad- 
joining town  or  towns  or  in  any  incorporated  city  or  village,  which 
is  located  in  any  adjoining  towns  in  which  such  town  insurance  cor- 
poration is  located:  provided,  such  farm  property  or  dwelling  and 
contents  shall  be  detached  at  least  one  hundred  feet  from  exposure- 
No  such  corporation  shall  insure  any  property  other  than  detached 
dwellings  and  their  contents,  farm  buildings  and  their  contents, 
live  stock  on  the  premises  or  running  at  large,  farm  products  in  the 
stack  or  bin,  and  farming  implements;  but  such  corporation  at  its 
annual  meeting,  may  by  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  by  law  entitled 
to  be  cast  by  its  members,  authorize  its  directors  to  insure  country 
stores  and  their  contents,  school  houses,  churches,  town  and  soci- 
ety halls;  but  such  risks  shall  not  exceed  fifteen  hundred  dollars  in 
any  one  case. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and 
after  its  passage  and  publication. 

Approved  March  (5,  1880. 

CHAPTER  211. 

Published  March  17, 1880. 

AN  ACT  amending  section  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty  of  chapter 
eighty.nine  of  the  revised  statutes,  relating  to  town  insurance  companies. 

The  people  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  represented  in  senate  and 
assembly  J  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty  of 
chapter  eighty-nine  of  the  revised  statutes  of  1878,  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  word  "  thereof,"  in  the  ninth  line  of  said  section, 
the  words  "or  at  some  special  meeting 'called  for  said  purpose,  of 
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which  at  least  ten  days'  notice  shall  be  given  by  advertising  in 
some  newspaper  published  in  that  county,  and  by  posting  said 
notice  in  at  least  three  of  the  most  public  places  in  said  town  or 
towns  where  such  insurance  companies  are  doing  business,"  so  that 
said  section,  when  so  amended,  shall  read  as  follows:  Any  such 
corporation,  and  any  town  insurance  corporation,  heretofore  organ- 
ized and  now  existing  under  any  law  of  this  state  relating  to  town 
insurance  corporations  may  attach  any  adjoining  town  or  towns  as 
part  of  its  territory,  and  in  which  it  may  hereafter  do  business: 
provided^  the  town  or  towns  so  attached,  together  with  those  al- 
ready within  its  jurisdiction,  shall  not  exceed  fifteen  towns.  No 
town  or  towns  shall  be  so  attached  except  by  a  resolution  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  shares  of  stock  present  and  vot- 
ing thereon  at  some  annual  meeting  thereof,  or  at  some  special 
meeting  called  for  said  purpose,  of  which  at  least  ten  days'  notice 
shall  be  given  by  advertising  in  some  newspaper  published  in  that 
county,  and  by  posting  said  notice  in  at  least  three  of  the  most 
public  places  in  said  town  or  towns  where  such  insurance  com- 
panies are  doing  business,  and  by  filing  a  copy  of  such  resolution, 
duly  certified  by  its  secretary,  in  the  office  of  the  town  clerk  of  the 
town  in  which  its  office  is  located. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  efi'ect  and  be  in  force  from  and 
after  its  publication. 

Approved  March  12,  1880. 

CHAPTER  240. 

Published  March  17, 1880. 

AN  ACT  to  prohibit  unauthorized  companies  and  agents  from  transacting 
the  business  of  insurance  in  this  state,  and  relating  to  the  department  of  in- 
surance. 

The  people  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin^  represented  in  senate  and 
assembly^  do  enact  as  follows; 

Sectiox  1.  The  commissioner  of  insurance  may  address  in- 
quiries to  any  insurance  corporation  doing  business  in  this  state,  or 
officer,  in  relation  to  its  doings  or  condition,  or  any  other  matter 
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connected  with  its  transactions  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every 
corporation  or  oflBcer  so  addressed,  to  promptly  reply  in  writing  to 
such  inquiries;  and,  whenever  he  shall  deem  it  expedient  so  to  do, 
or  when  any  responsible  person  shall  file  with  him  written  charges 
against  any  such  corporation,  alleging  that  any  return  or  statement 
filed  by  it  with  such  commissioner  of  insurance  is  false  or  that  its 
affairs  are  in  an  unsound  condition,  he  shall,  in  person,  or  by  some 
one  to  be  appointed  by  him  for  that  purpose,  not  an  officer  or  agent 
of  or  in  any  manner  interested  in,  any  insurance  corporation  doing 
business  in  this  state,  except  as  policy  holders,  examine  into  its 
affairs  and  condition:  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  corporation, 
its  officers  or  agents,  to  cause  their  books  to  be  opened  for  inspec- 
tion, and  to  pay  all  reasonable  expense  of,  and  compensation  for, 
such  examination,  upon  the  certificate  and  requisition  therefor  of 
the  said  commissioner;  which  expenses,  however,  shall  not  exceed 
the  sum  of  five  dollars  per  day  during  the  time  of  the  examination, 
and  five  cents  per  mile  for  traveling  by  the  most  direct  route  in 
going  to  and  coming  from  the  place  where  such  examination  took 
place;  but  no  corporation  examined,  shall  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly pay,  by  way  of  gifts,  gratuity  or  otherwise,  any  other  or  fur- 
ther sum  to  said  commissioner  or  examiner  for  services,  extra  ser- 
vices, or  for  purposes  of  legislation,  or  on  any  other  pretense  what- 
ever. Any  commissioner,  examiner,  or  any  officer,  clerk  or  employe 
of  any  insurance  company  violating  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  And  whenever  it  shall  appear 
to  the  said  commissioner  of  insurance,  from  the  report  of  the  per- 
son appointed  by  him,  that  the  affairs  of  any  company  not  incor- 
porated by  the  laws  of  this  state  are  in  an  unsound  condition,  he 
shall  revoke  the  certificate  granted  in  behalf  of  such  company,  and 
shall  cause  a  notification  thereof  to  be  published  in  the  official  state 
paper,  mail  a  copy  thereof  to  each  agent  of  the  company,  and  the 
agent  or  agents  of  such  company,  after  such  notice,  shall  be  re- 
quired to  discontinue  the  issuing  of  any  new  policy  and  the  renewal 
of  any  previously  issued.  The  commissioner  of  issurance  shall  in 
like  manner  and  upon  like  conditions  examine  insurance  corpora- 
tions applying  for  admission  to  transact  business  in  this  state,  and 
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if  the  affairs  or  condition  of  any  such  corporation  are  not  such  as 
to  fully  meet  the  requirements  of  law,  he  shall  withhold  his  certifi- 
cate. 

Section  2.  All  examinations  of  insurance  corporations  in  this 
state,  and  of  life  and  accident  corporations,  shall  be  made  as  now 
provided  by  the  revised  statutes. 

Section  3.  No  corporation  transacting  the  business  of  fire  in- 
surance in  this  state,  not  incorporated  by  the  laws  of  this  state, 
shall' write  or  cause  to  be  written,  any  policy  of  insurance  on  prop- 
erty situate  in  this  state,  except  by  or  through  a  duly  authorized 
agent  of  such  corporation  licensed  by  the  commissioner  of  insur- 
ance, or  at  the  personal  request  or  application  of  the  person  who 
desires  to  effect  insurance  on  his  own  property. 

Section  4.  No  officer  or  broker  agent  or  sub-agent  of  any  insur- 
ance corporation  of  any  kind,  except  town  insurance  corporations 
of  this  state,  shall  act  or  aid  in  any  manner  in  transacting  the  busi- 
ness of  or  with  such  corporation,  in  placing  risks  or  effecting  insur- 
ance therein,  without  first  procuring  from  the  commissioner  of  in- 
surance a  certificate  of  authority  as  provided  by  law,  nor  after  the 
period  nanaed  in  such  certificate  shall  have  expired.  Every  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more 
than  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense. 

Section  5.  Whoever  solicits  insurance  on  behalf  of  any  insur- 
ance corporation  or  property  owner,  or  transmits  an  application  for 
insurance,  or  a  policy  of  insurance,  other  than  for  himself,  to  or 
from  any  such  corporation,  0|:  who  makes  any  contract  for  insur- 
ance, or  collects  any  premium  for  insurance,  or  in  any  manner  aids 
or  assists  in  doing  either,  or  in  transacting  any  business  of  like  na- 
ture for  any  insurance  corporation,  or  advertises  to  do  any  such 
thing,  shall  be  held  to  be  an  agent  of  such  corporation  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  he  receives  no  compen- 
sation for  such  services. 

Section  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  of  insur- 
ance, when  he  deems  the  evidence  sufficient,  fco  prosecute  or  cause 
to  be  presecuted,  all  violations  of  the  insurance  laws  of  the  state, 
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and  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  department 
of  insurance  and  compensation  of  the  commissioner  of  insurance 
and  his  clerks,  there  shall  be  paid  annually  to  the  commissioner  of 
insurance  by  insurance  companies  organized  under  the  laws  of  this 
state,  one  dollar;  by  life  and  accident  insurance  companies  not  or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  this  state,  one  dollar;  and  by  fire  and 
marine  insurance  companies  not  organized  under  the  laws  of  this 
state,  two  dollars  —  for  each  certificate  issued  by  him  to  the  agents 
of  such  companies  during  the  year:  provided^  that  the  several  sums 
aforesaid,  to  be  paid  to  the  said  commissioner  of  insurance,  shall  be 
fully  and  accurately  accounted  for  by  him  each  year;  the  account 
whereof  to  be  separately  stated  in  the  annual  report  of  said  com- 
missioner, and  whenever  such  sums  as  aforesaid  to  be  received  by 
him  under  the  provisions  of  this  section^  shall  exceed  i  the  sum  of 
five  thousand  dollars  in  any  one  year,  such  excess  over  the  sum  of 
five  thousand  dollars  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  state 
of  Wisconsin  and  be  credited  to  the  general  fund;  and  which  sums 
aforesaid  amounting  to,  or  less  than  five  thousand  dollars,  shall  be 
in  lieu  of  all  compensation  now  allowed  by  law,  both  for  salary  and 
for  all  expenses  of  the  department  of  insurance.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  commissioner  of  insurance  to  tabulate  and  publish  in 
his  annual  report,  the  statistics  given  in  the  reports  of  town  insur- 
ance companies;  also  to  give  the  name  and  location  of  each  com- 
pany, together  with  the  names  of  its  ofiGicers,  and  to  furnish  the  sec- 
retary thereof  with  a  copy  of  each  annual  report. 

Section  7.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Section  8.  This  act  shall  take  efi'ect  and  be  in  force  from  and 
after  its  passage  and  publication. 

Approved  March  15,  1880. 
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CHAPTER  281. 

Published  March  23,  1880. 

AN"  ACT  to  authorize  mutual  hail  insurance  companies  of  other  states  to  do 
business  in  this  state. 

The  people  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin^  represented  in  senate  aed 
assembly^  do  enaet  as  folloios: 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  hail  insurance  companies,  or* 
grnized  under  the  laws  of  any  other  state,  to  do  business  and  in 
sure  the  crops  of  individuals,  co-partnerships  and  corporations  in 
this  state,  against  loss  or  damage  by  hail,  upon  complying  with  the 
following  conditions,  namely:  Such  company  or  companies  shall,  on 
or  before  the  first  day  of  April  of  each  year,  file  with  the  insurance 
commissioner  of  this  state,  a  statement  showing  the  financial  con- 
dition of  said  corporation,  and,  if  a  stock  company,  the  amount  of 
capital  stock,  the  amount  of  said  stock  paid  in  in  cash,  and  the 
amount  in  notes  of  the  stockholders,  the  names  and  residences  of 
the  stockholders,  on  the  first  day  of  April  of  each  year,  and  such 
company  shall  thereupon  obtain  from  the  insurance  commissioner 
of  this  state  a  certificate,  under  his  hand  and  seal  of  office,  autho- 
rizing such  company  to  do  business  in  this  state  for  the  next  ensu- 
ing year,  and  certifying  that  he  has  examined  into  the  afl'airs  of 
such  company;  that  the  stockholders,  in  cash  of  a  stock  company, 
are  solvent,  and  responsible  men,  able  to  pay  at  once  their  stock 
notes,  and  any  liability  that  attaches  to  them  as  such  stockholders, 
and  that  the  whole  amount  of  stock  subscribed  is  not  less  than 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  that  said  company  is  solvent,  as 
he  verily  believes:  provided^  that  the  stockholders  on  the  first  day 
of  April  in  each  year,  as  shown  to  the  insurance  commissioner,  and 
as  they  appear  in  his  said  certificate,  shall  remain  liable  as  such 
stockholders  for  one  year  from  that  date,  whether  said  stock  is  dis- 
posed of  or  not:  and  provided  further^  that  such  company  receiv- 
ing such  certfficate  shall,  at  or  prior  to  receiving  the  same,  file  with 
said  commissioner  a  stipulation  to  the  effect  that  in  all  suits  brought 
against  such  company  in  this  state,  service  of  the  summons  shall 
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be  made  upon  said  company  by  leaving  a  copy  of  tbe  summons  witb 
said  insurance  commissioner:  and  provided  further^  that  such  com- 
pany shall  pay  tbe  same  fees  and  taxes  as  are  now  provided  by  law 
in  case  of  foreign  fire  insurance  companies. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and 
after  its  passage  and  publication. 

Approved  March  15,  1880. 


CHAPTER  308. 

Published  March  33»  1880. 

AN  ACT  relating  to  insurance  companies  doing  business  in  the  city  of 

Oshkosb. 

The  people  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin^  represented  in  senate  and 
assembly^  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  All  corporations,  companies  and  associations,  not 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  this  state,  engaged  in  the  city  of 
Oshkosb,  in  effecting  fire  insurance,  shall  pay  to  the  city  treasurer 
of  said  city,  at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of  all 
premiums  which  shall  have  been  received,  or  shall  have  been  agreed 
to  be  paid  for  any  insurance  effected,  or  agreed  to  be  effected,  on 
any  property  in  said  city,  by  or  with  such  corporation  or  associa- 
tion, respectively,  in  manner  and  at  the  times  as  prescribed  by  the 
general  laws  of  the  state  in  relation  thereto;  and  all  laws  or  parts 
of  laws  of  this  state  applicable  to  said  city,  and  contravening  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and 
after  its  passage  and  publication. 

Approved  March  16,  1880. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


ADJUTANT   GENERAL 


STATE  OF  WISCONSIN, 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1880. 


Adjutant  General's  Office, 

Madison,  December  29,  1880. 

To  Mis  Excellency^  William  E.  Smith, 

Governor  of  Wisconsin: 

Governor  —  Iq  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  law,  which 
devolve  upon  me  the  duty  of  reporting  to  you  annually  to  be  laid 
before  the  legislature,  "  the  transactions  and  expenditures  of  this 
office,"  "  the  number,  strength  and  condition  of  the  organized 
militia,  and  such  matters  of  general  interest  as  may  seem  important 
to  communicate,"  I  have  the  honor  to  respectfully  report  as  follows: 

TRANSACTIONS    OF   THE    OFFICE. 

The  business  of  the  office  for  the  past  year  has  been  mainly  the 
conducting  of  the  correspondence  incident  to  the  organization  and 
care  of  the  Wisconsin  National  Guard,  which  correspondence  has 
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considerably  increased  with  the  revival  of  interest  in  military 
organization  now  observable  throughout  the  country.  There  has 
been  no  diminution  of  correspondence  with  those  who  address  in- 
quiries to  the  office  for  information  and  certificates  from  its  records. 
As  the  years  pass  on  the  importance  of  the  military  records  of  this 
office  becomes  more  manifest,  and  the  duty  of  their  preservation 
with  the  utmost  care  is  more  fully  appreciated.  With  this  in  view 
your  directions  have  been  faithfully  carried  out  by  refitting  the 
vault  containing  the  records,  by  enclosing  the  original  muster-in 
and  muster-out  rolls  of  the  troops  in  service  in  the  war  of  the 
rebellion  in  boxes  properly  arranged  for  securing  their  preserva- 
tion. The  copies  of  these  rolls  prepared  for*  daily  reference  and 
heretofore  bound  as  manuscript,  have  been  bound  in  book  form, 
properly  classified,  thus  securing  durability  as  well  as  convenience 
in  use. 

EXPENDITURES   OF    THE   OFFICE. 

The  statement  of  the  expenditures  of  the  office,  is  for  great'er 
convenience  attached  hereto  as  exhibit  "  A."  This  includes  a  sep- 
arate statement  of  the  expenditures  incident  to  and  properly  charge- 
able to  this  office,  and  also  all  the  expenses  to  the  state  of  the 
military  organization.  The  act  of  the  last  legislature,  increasing 
the  allowance  to  companies  by  appropriation  to  their  clothing 
funds,  has  considerably  augmented  the  expense  of  maintaining  our 
militia.  But  the  effect  of  that  expenditure,  in  stimulating  and  en- 
couraging the  companies,  is  already  observable,  and  will  be  further 
alluded  to  in  its  proper  connection  in  this  report. 

The  total  expenses  of  the  militia  to  the  state  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1880,  were  $15,665.37. 

The  expenses  for  the  year  1880,  including  expenses  of  the  re- 
union and  encampment  thereat  of  such  companies  as  desired  to  be 
ordered  into  encampment  on  that  occasion,  and  the  armory  and  cloth- 
ing allowance,  are  the  sum  of  $20,455.33,  which  is  somewhat  below 
the  estimate  made  to  the  legislature  by  the  committee  on  militia, 
when  the  bill  which  became  the  act  of  last  winter  authorizing  such 
increase  of  expenditure,  was  under  consideration. 
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NUMBER   AND    STRENGTH    OF   THE    NATIONAL    GUARD. 

The  Dumber  and  strength  of  the  Wisconsin  National  Guard  by 
companies,  is  set  forth  in  exhibit  "  B,"  hereto  appended,  showing 
a  strength  as  follows: 

Officers  of  Governor's  staff 8 

Officers  of  battalion 5 

Officers  of  companies ^^ 

Non-commissioned  officers,  privates,  musicians,  etc 1 ,991 

Total... 3,100 


CONDITION  OF   THE  ORGANIZED    COMPANIES. 

In  order  to  give  a  summary  of  the  inspection  reports,  the  exhibit 
marked  schedule  ^'  C,"  is  hereto  appended.  It  gives,  not  only  a 
statement  of  the  strength,  but  of  the  condition  of  each  company,  as 
found  by  the  inspecting  officers.  The  greater  part  of  the  compa- 
nies were  under  my  own  observation  during  the  week  of  the  Sol- 
dier's Reunion  in  Milwaukee,  and  the  encomiums  paid  them  by  the 
various  inspectors,  I  can  truly  indorse;  and  several  of  the  compa- 
nies were  not  commended  to  the  measure  of  their  compara- 
tive deserts.  The  difficulties  of  maintaining  military  companies 
composed  of  civilians  engaged  in  civil  pursuits,  are  such  that  tho 
ideal  of  a  volunteer  company  never  can  be  fully  realized.  But  ii 
can  be  justly  said  that  great  improvement  has  been  made  in  the 
standard  of  our  companies.  Several,  it  is  true,  have  succumbed  to 
the  difficulties  besetting  them,  and  failed  to  maintain  their  organi- 
zation; but  their  places  have  been  eagerly  taken  by  new  compa- 
nies. Several  organizations  in  excess  of  the  number  authorized  to 
be  paid,  have  been  formed  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  and  others 
are  being  formed.  Under  the  law  as  amended  last  winter,  the  ben- 
efits bestowed  by  the  state  are  conferred  upon  the  30  best  com- 
panies, and  the  principle  of  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest,"  is  applied, 
and  will  hereafter  result  in  securing  as  a  compensation  for  the  ben- 
efits of  the  law,  a  body  of  excellently  organized  and  disciplined 
militia. 

The  effect  of  the  new  law  allowing  a  clothing  fund  is  manifest 
in  the  movement  made  this  year  by  the  companies  toward  a  uni- 
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form  dress.  Eight  of  the  companies  have  already  procured  the 
Tiniform  prescribed  by  general  order  No.  3,  C.  S.  of  1880,  and 
others  are  intending  soon  to  change  those  in  use  at  the  time  the 
order  was  issued,  for  uniforms  conforming  to  that  regulation. 

THE   RENDEZVOUS    AT   THE    SOLDIERS'    REUNION. 

The  gentlemen  acting  as  Executive  committee  having  in  charge 
the  arrangements  for  the  soldiers'  and  sailors'  reunion,  appointed  to 
be  held  at  Milwaukee  on  the  7th  to  12th  of  June  last,  were  desir- 
ous to  secure  as  large  an  attendance  as  possible  of  the  military  com- 
panies of  the  state.  In  response  to  their  invitation,  and  to  your 
own  recommendation,  promulgated  in  general  order  No.  5,  Execu- 
tive Department,  May  20,  1880,  twenty-two  companies  of  the  Wis- 
consin National  Guard  signified  to  thevcommittee  and  to  this  office 
their  intention  of  attending.  Seventeen  companies  and  the  Uni- 
versity battalion,  Capt.  Allan  D.  Conover  commanding,  actually 
attended  the  reunion,  besides  the  four  companies  organized  in  Mil- 
waukee and  the  Milwaukee  Cadets.  A  company  from  Chicago  also 
joined  the  force,  making  twenty- four  companies  in  all.  The  com- 
panies acquitted  themselves  well  at  the  reunion,  and  made  a  fine 
appearance  on  parade.  The  Executive  committee  paid  $1,500, 
which  was  distributed  among  the  companies  attending  from  outside 
of  Milwaukee,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  transportation.  The  com- 
mittee afterwards  generously  appropriated  f  100  of  the  surplus 
funds  in  its  hands  to  each  attending  company;  by  which  pecuniary 
assistance  the  expenses  of  the  companies  in  attending  the  reunion 
were  nearly  paid.  The  unfavorable  weather  prevented  the  instruc- 
tion in  camp  duties  and  drill  in  battalion  organization,  which  I  had 
intended  and  hoped  to  see  given  during  this  encampment.  But 
some  progress  was  made,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  rendezvous  was  of 
great  benefit  to  the  companies. 

In  the  competitive  drill  for  which  prizes  were  offered,  the  follow- 
ing named  companies  drew  prizes,  viz.: 

The  Janesville  Giiards,  Capt.  H.  A.  Smith,  commanding,  first 
prize,  $500. 

The  Chicago  Cadets,  I.  N.  G.,  Lieut.  E.  C.  Phillips,  command- 
ing, second  prize,  $300.  ^^^^^^  ^^ GoOgle 
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The  Evergreen  City  Guard,  Capt.  C.  A.  Born,  commanding, 
third  prize,  $150. 

The  Guppey  Guard,  Capt,  W.  D.  Womer,  commanding,  and  the 
Mauston  Light  Guard,  Capt.  Wm,  N.  Remington,  commanding, 
each  shared  equally  the  fourth  prize  of  $50. 

The  several  rules  and  regulations  adopted  for  the  governance  of 
the  military  companies  attending  the  Reunion,  are  hereto  ap- 
pended as 'published  in  General  Order  No.  1,  of  May  20,  1880, 
from  this  office. 

BATTALION    ORGANIZATION. 

The  organization  of  the  companies  into  battalions  has  as  yet 
been  but  partially  effected.  The  companies  at  Janesville,  Beloit, 
Whitewater  and  Delavan,  have  been  formed  into  the  first  battalion. 
The  officers  of  the  field  and  and  staff,  and  the  companies  compos- 
ing the  battalion  are  named  in  the  exhibit  "  B,"  hereto  appended. 
It  is  believed  that  a  complete  organization  of  all  the  infantry  com- 
panies will  be  effected  this  year,  and  encampments  held  under  the 
law  of  last  winter,  with  very  beneficial  effects  to  all  the  companies. 
In  submitting  which,  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Yqtj  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

EDWIN  E.  BRYANT, 
Adjutant  General, 
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Expenditures. 


SCHEDULE  A. 

Showing  amount  and  classification  of  expenditures  of  the  mili- 
tary department  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1880: 

Amount  paid  to  companies  for  armory  rent,  etc $8 ,  100  00 

Foruniform  fund lj'7'75  00 

For  subsistence  and  quarters •••  994  25 

Salary  of  military  secretary 400  00 

Pay  of  acting  Asst.  Adj.  Gen 50  00 

For  inspecting  National  Guard 409  60 

For  extra  services  and  expenses  of  the  Adjutant  and  Quarter- 
master Generals 838  84 

Expenses  of  Adjutant  GeneraVs  Office  — 

Clerk  hire 1,220  00 

Postage 130  28 

Telegrams  ^  ^^ 

Expenses  of  Quartermaster  GeneraVs  Office  — 

Clerk  hire 820  00 

Postage ' 9  50 

Miscellaneous  (for  items  see  Quartermaster  GeneraPs  report).  910  40 

Total $15,665  37 
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Hosier  of  National  Guard. 
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Boater  of  thr  National  Guard, 


April  27, 1880. 
April  27,  1880, 
April  27,  1880. 

April  27,  1880. 
April  27,  1880. 
April  27, 1880. 

July  7,  1880. 
July  7, 1880. 
July  7, 1880. 

Oct.  5,  1880. 
Oct.  5,  1880. 
Oct.  5,  1850. 

Captain, 
1st  Lieut, 
2d  Lieut. 

Captain, 
1  St  Lieut. 
2d  Lieut. 

Captain. 
1st  Lieut. 
2d  Lieut. 

Captain, 
1st  Lieut. 
2d  Lieut. 

Robert  Hill, 
Albert  Blatz, 
G.  W.  Peck. 

Fred.  B.  Goodrich, 

C.  T.  Isham, 
Menson  Yedder. 

George  Henze, 

C.  F.  Zautner, 

Nicholas  Bruegger. 

0.  F.  Weaver, 
A.  A.  Bassett, 
F.  F.  Cougdon. 
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This  company  was  organized  April  7, 
1880,  and  has  made  gooi   progress    in 
drill  and  iostruction  and  is  in  excellent 
state  of  organization  and  composed  of  un- 
usually good  material       It    appears   to 
have  complied  with  the  law  so  as  to  be 
entitled  to  its  benefits. 

I  have  inspected  this    company    four 
times.    While  it  has  never  been  a  first 
class  company,  it  has  always  bef  n  a  good 
company.    The  early  winter  necessitated 
the  absence  of  many  of  the  members  at 
t!  e  logging  camps,  which  accounts  for 
the  small  number  present  at  the  inspec- 
tion.   The  company  appears  not  to  have 
complied  with  the  law  so  as  to  be  entitled 
to  benefits  of  ch.  34,  R  S.,  and  ch.  185, 
laws  1880 

This  company  failed  to  parade  40  men 
at  inspection,  as  required  by  orders.    It 
also    appears  by  the  certificate  of   the 
Lieutenant  in  command  that  the  com- 
pany   has  but  51   uniformed    members. 
The  company  has  not  made  its  muster 
returns  as  required  by  law,  and  appears 
not  to  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the 
law. 

Drill     room 
lOOby  21,with 
good    armory 
room  and  gun 
racks. 

The  armory 
is  No.  1. 

A    bui'ding 
owned     by 
company,  80x 
50,  with  ample 
room  for  drill, 
office    room 
and  room  fit- 
ted  with  gun 
racks. 

60  muskets; 
60  sets  accou- 
trements ;1,000 
rounds  ammu- 
nition,in  good 
condition. 

60  muskets; 
60  sets  accou 
trements. 

60  muskets; 
60  sets  accou- 
trements;    in 
good      condi. 
tion   except  3 
guns  unfit  for 
service. 

o 
o 
O 

Discipline 
good;  instruc- 
tion lair. 

*   Discipline 
average.      In- 
struction rath- 
er below  than 
above  average. 
Marching  bet 
ter  than  man- 
ual. 

Regulati  on 
uniform;  new 
and  in  excel- 
lent condiiion 

si 

5| 

43  dark  blue, 
light      blue 
t  r  i  m  m  i  n  gs, 
and    40     oid 
dark  blue,  red 
t  r  i  m  m  i  ngs, 
used    for    fa- 
tigue.   All  in 
good      condi- 
tion. 

05 

o 

CO 

s 

v-4 

Fond  du  Lac 

Guards. 
Gen.  E.  E.Bry- 
ant, inspector. 

Germania 
Guard. 
Gen.    Geo.    E. 
Bryant,    i  n- 
spector. 

Governors 

Guard, 

Of  La  Crosse. 

Capt.     A.     H. 

Bright,  A.  D. 

C,  inspector 
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The  Janesville  Guards  is  acknowledged 
to  be  ote  of  the  very  best  companies  in 
the  State.    Cnptain  Bmith  is  indefatigable 
to  make  the  Guards  second  to  none,  and 
has  been  successful.  The  officers  are  mas- 
ters  of  the  drill  in  every  pa'ticular,  f  nd 
are  excellent  disciplinarians.    Ihe  com- 
pany appears  to  have  complied  with  the 
Jaw  and  all  orders  and  regulations. 

The  armory  of  this  company,  its  uni- 
forms and  the  military  property  in  its 
possession  were  consumed  by  fire,  and  the 
company  has  disbanded. 

This   company  attended   encampment 
from  June  7,  until  June  12,  1880,  and  has 
complied    with  the    law    and   with    all 
orders  and  regulations. 

The  company  attended  Reunion  under 
Gen.  Order  IS^(^  6,  Executive  Dept.,  June 
3,   1880,   with  strength   above    reported. 
The  company  appears  to  have  complied 
with  the  law,  and  oiders  and  regulations. 
The  aims  and  aimory  were  inspected  in 
May. 

Very    fair. 
Company     to 
occupy  a  new 
armory  100x02 
in  December, 
fiuished     and 
furnished     in 
admirable 
shape. 

Large  hall, 
well  Silted  to 
company  drill 
with  room  and 
gun  racks  for 
aims. 

60    muskets, 
60  sets  accou. 
trements,    300 
rounds  ammu- 
nition.   All  in 
g  odcondit'n. 

' 

60    muskets, 
60  sets  accou- 
trements.    In 
good  condit'n, 
serv  i  c  e  a  b  1  e 
and  well  kept. 

40  muskets; 
40  sets  accou- 
trements,    in 
good    condi- 
tion.  Residue 
of  arms,  etc., 
a  t  home  in 
armory. 

Discipline 
and  instruci'n 
of  the  best. 

Discipline 
good;  instrtc- 
tion  fair. 

Discipline 
quite    good, 
instr  notion 
fair    and    im- 
proving. 

Cadet    gray, 
in  good    coD- 
dition. 

Dark    blue; 
considerably 
worn  but  ser- 
viceable. 

Gray  with 
black  facings, 
good,  neat  and 
serviceable. 

S 

00 

^ 

CO 

§ 

§ 

Janesville 
Guards. 
Col.  N.  Smith, 
A.  D.  C.  in- 
specter. 

Kalmbach 

Rifles. 

Col     Geo.    W. 

.  Burchard,  A. 

D.     C,    in. 

spector. 

Kosciusko 
Guards. 
Gen.E.  E.Bry- 
ant, inspect'V. 

La  Crosse 
Light  Guard. 

Gen.  E.  E.  Bry- 
ant,   inspec. 
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This  company  appears  to  have  com- 
plied with  the  law  and  orders,  so  as  to  be 
entitled  to  state  aid.     The  company  is 
now  without  a  captain,  but  is  seeking 
an  officer  of  superior  drill  and  culture. 

Said  company  appears  to  have  complied 
with  the  law,  and  with  all  orders  and  reg- 
ulations.    The  total  number  borne  on  the 
rolls  is  75.    Of  these,  eight  are  under  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  and  not  eligible,  as 
I  understand  the  law. 

1 

A  large  drill 
hall  with  ante- 
room   and 
wardrobe. 

Room     in 
South    Side 
Turner    Hall. 
Ample      drill 
room,     excel- 
lent gun  racks 
and  a  very  fine 
wardrobe    for 
uniforms. 

Arms,     accou- 
trements   and 
military  stores 
exhibited,  and 
condition    o  1 
same. 

60    muskets. 
60  sets  accou- 
trements. 

60   muskets. 
60  sets  accou- 
trements    i  n 
good      condi- 
tion, and  well 
cared  for. 

«  g 
©.2 
.S  © 

5'" 

Disci  pline 
of     company 
good.    S  t  a  te 
of  instruction 
fair. 

Discipline 
good.  Instruc 
tion  fair,  not 
thorough,  but 
improving. 

1 
p 

Dark     blue, 
same  as  in  use 
for     sever^jl 
years ;  in  good 
and    servicea. 
ble  condition. 

Regulation 
uniform,    and 
excellent. 

•TOJOjinn  ui  uoiioads 
-ni  J0|  pap^jBd    oj^ 
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•iCu-Bdraoo 
JO     naSuajas     l-Biox 
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Name  of  Com- 
pany and  by 
whom      in- 
spected. 

Sheridan 
Guard. 
Gen.  E.  E.  Bry- 
ant, inspector. 

South  Side 
Turner  Rifles. 
Gen.E.E.  Bry 
ant,  inspector. 
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C.  C.  Dow,  Capt. 

H.E.  Knapp,  2cl  Lt. 

G.  C.  Carnagie,  1st  Lt. 
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George  R.  Brewer,  2d  Lt. 
H.  T.  Cassidy,  2d  Lt. 
H.  E.  Knapp,  2d  Lt. 
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1st  Lt.  Simon  Marugg. 
1st  Lt.  W.  D.  Young. 
2d  Lt.  H.  T.  Cassidy. 
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July  22,  1880. 
Sept.    2,  1880. 
Sept.  28,  1880. 
Oct.   13,  1880. 
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Total. 


TOTAL. 

Number  of  companies  disbanded  during  year 1 

Number  of  companies  organized 7 

Whole  number  now  existing 32 

Aggregate  strength  of  all  companies,  as  shown  by  last  muster  return . .  2, 086 
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CONTAINING 


GENERAL  AND  EXECUTIVE  ORDERS 

During  the  Year  Ending  December  31, 1880. 


Note  — Executive  orders  of  the  series  of  1880,  prior  to  the  following,  were 
published  in  the  report  of  1879. 

APPENDIX  1. 

State  of  Wisconsin, 

Executive  Department^ 

Madison,  May  20, 1880. 
General  Orders,  j 


No   5. 

I.  It  has  become  apparent  that  the  Soldiers'  R  iunion  to  be  held  in  Mil- 
waukee, commencing  Monday,  June  7th,  proximo,  and  continuing  through- 
out that  week,  will  be  largely  attended  by  the  surviving  soldiers  of  the  late 
war,  and  I  do  most  earnestly  recommend  to  the  several  companies  of  the 
Wisconsin  National  Guard  that  such  of  them  as  caa  do  so,  without  unreason- 
able sacrifice,  make  arrangements  to  attend  this  Reunion,  and  assist  in  paying 
suitable  honors  to  to  the  veterans,  who  have  made  the  name  of  the  citizen 
soldiery  of  Wisconsin  famous  in  the  annals  of  patriotism  and  martial 
achievement. 

II-  Such  companies  as  desire  to  make  their  annual  encampment  duing 
that  week,  will,  upon  signifying  such  desire,  be  ordered  into  encampment  at 
that  time  and  place,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  185  of  the 
laws  of  1880. 

III.  All  companies  designing  to  attend  the  reunion,  whether  for  porposes 
of  the  statutory  encampment  or  otherwise,  will  at  once  notify  the  Adjutant 
General,  by  letter,  of  such  intention,  and,  as  near  as  may  be,  of  the  number 
of  men  that  may  be  expected  to  be  present  They  are  also  requested  to  notify 
the  Secretary  of  the  Reunion  Association,  Captain  D.  N.  Kasson,  of  Milwau- 
kee, in  like  manner. 

It  would  be  very  gratifying  to  all  concerned,  if  all  the  companies  could  ar- 
rive Monday  and  remain  until  Saturday,  but  it  is  specially  important  that 
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they  should  arrange  to  be  present  on  the  day  of  the  Grand  Parade,  June  9th, 
and  take  part  in  the  Escort  of  honor  and  reception  to  the  distinguished  Union 
Generals  who  will  be  present. 

Tents  will  be  provided  by  the  State,  and  arrangements  made  whereby  sub- 
sistence can  be  procured  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  fifty  cents  per  day,  but  each 
man  must  provide  for  himself  blanket,  plate,  cup,  knife,  fork  and  spoon,  and 
each  company  provide  its  own  transportation  to  and  from  Milwaukee,  and 
make  necessarj?  arrangements  therefor. 

IV.  Brigadier  General  Edwin  E.  Bryant  is  hereby  detailed  and  assigned  to 
the  command  of  all  companies  of  the  Wisconsin  Kational  Guard  which  may 
attend  the  Reunnion.  Commanding  officers  of  companies  will  report  to  him 
immediately  upon  arrival  in  Milwaukee.  He  \i  empowered  to  organize  the 
companies  into  provisional  battalions,  to  designate  battalion  commanders,  and 
detail  all  necessiry  staff  officers  for  himself  and  such  commanders.  He  will 
report  to  General  Hincks,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Keuuion,  for  orders, 
and,  wilh  his  command,  cordially  co-operate  in  paying  every  courtesy  due  to 
the  occasion  and  the  illustrous  assemblage  in  whose  honor  the  companies  of 
the  Guard  convene. 

V.  The  several  members  of  .the  staff,  not  otherwise  assigned  to  duty,  are 
requested  to  report  upon  arrival  in  Mil  ;vaukee,  at  the  Newhall  House,  where 
convenient  rooms  have  been  secured  for  Executive  Hea'' quarters. 

WILLIA.M  E.  SMITH, 
Governor. 


State  of  Wisconsin, 

Executive  Department^ 

Madison,  June  3,  1880. 
General  Oeders,  ) 

No.  6.  ) 

I.    The  commanding  officer  of  the 

Manitowoc  Volunteers, 

Sherman  Gu^ards, 

Ripon  Rifles, 

La  Crosse  Light  Guards, 

South  Side  Turner  Rifles,  and 

Unity  Guards, 
having  applied  to  have  the  Annual  Encampment  for  their  respective  com- 
panies during  the  week  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Reunion,  the  said  com- 
panies are  hereby  ordered  to  rendezvous  and  encamp  at  Milwaukee  for  such 
number  of  days,  not  less  than  three,  from  June  7th  to  12th  instant,  as  they 
may  desire  to  remain.    The  several  company  commanders  will  report  with 
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their  commands  at  Milwaukee  to  Brigadier  General  Edwin  E  Bryant,  who 
has  been  assigned  to  command  the  Wisconsin  National  Guard  there  attend- 
ing, not  later  than  June  9th,  and  be  prepared  to  participate  in  the  Grand 
Parade,  the  line  for  which  is  to  be  lormed  at  precisely  9  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon of  that  day. 

For  the  Grand  Parade,  the  companies  above  named  may  be  organized  with 
other  companies  of  the  Wisconsin  National  Guard  into  battalions,  but  in 
camp  they  will  be  located  and  organized  in  such  manner  as  to  secure  the 
best  order  and  instruction. 

IL  During  the  encampment.  General  Bryant  will  cause  the  several  com- 
panies herein  named  to  be  critically  inspected,  and  rolls  made  of  the  men 
attending  in  uniform.  He  will  require  the  membership  of  the  company  to 
properly  certified  to  by  the  company  commanders  upon  such  rolls,  and  for- 
ward them  with  the  results  of  the  inspection  to  this  department.  Such  blank 
rolls,  suitable  for  the  purpose,  as  he  may  require,  will  be  furnished  from  the 
Adjutant  General's  Office. 

III.  The  following  provisions  of  law,  being  extracts  from  chapter  185  of 
the  Laws  of  1880,  are  published  for  the  information  of  all  concerned : 

Section  1.  Section  six  hundred  and  twenty-tbree  cf  the  revised  sta'utes 
is  hereby  so  amended  as  to  read  as  follows:  Section  633.  Every  company 
or  battery  of  the  Wisconsin  National  Guard  shall  provide  suitable  uniforms, 
which  shall  be  the  same  prescribed  for  similar  organizations  in  the  United 
States  army,  unless  the  governor  authorizes  or  permit  a  diflerent  uniform  to 
any  company  or  battery.  There  shall  be  paid  annually  to  each  company  or 
battery  which  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  chapter,  from  the  state 
treasury,  for  the  purpose  of  ailing  in  procuring  uniforms  and  keeping  them 
in  repair,  a  sum  equal  to  five  dollars  for  each  of  its  members  who  are  actu- 
ally and  fully  unilormcd,  and  are  in  attendance  at  the  annual  inspection,  and 
and  at  the  encampment  for  such  year  into  which  said  company  may  be  or- 
dered, not  to  exceed  seventy-five  members  to  each  company,  and  no  company 
with  less  than  fifty-five  members  shall  be  entitled  to  such  allowances.  Such 
fund  shall  constitute  the  clothing  fund  of  the  company  or  battery,  and  shall 
be  used  or  applied  to  no  other  purpose  than  the  procuring  or  repair  of  uni- 
forms. The  governor  shall  order  such  payment  to  be  withheld  from  any 
company  or  battery  which  shall  be  delinquent  in  returns  or  reports,  neglect- 
ful of  its  duties,  parades,  drill  or  instruclion,  or  guilty  of  any  insubordination 
or  misapplication  of  its  funds  drawn  from  the  state.  The  governor  may,  by 
orders,  require  aoy  or  all  of  the  companies  to  leave  all  or  any  part  of  such 
fund  in  the  treasury  on  deposit,  and  to  be  expended  for  uniforms  or  repairs 
thereon,  when  and  in  such  amount  as  he  sh'ill  direct,  and  may  make  such 
orders  or  regulations,  or  require  such  security  from  officers  from  time  to 
time  as  he  deems  necessary  for  the  proper  care  or  expenditure  of  said  fund, 
or  the  clothing  procured  therewith. 

Section  2.  Section  six  hundred  and  forty  of  the  revised  statutes  is  hereby 
so  amended  as  to  read  as  follows:  Section  640.  *  *  *  The  governor  may 
with  or  without  permanently  organizing  battalions  or  regiments  order  ren- 
dezvous and  encampments  of  the  several  companies  for  instruction  in  mili- 
tary drill  and  duties,  not  to  exceed  six  days  in  any  year,  and  ma;y  fix  the 
point  at  which  such  company  shall  rendezvous.  Not  less  than  four  compa- 
nies shall  rendezvous  at  any  one  place,  and  the  governor,  in  orders,  shall 
designate  the  company  officer  to  command  at  each  camp.    Tne  governor  may 
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allow,  toward  the  expense  of  subsistence  of  the  troops  during  such  rendez- 
vous, a  sum  sufficient  to  provide  one  ration  per  day  for  each  member  of  the 
companies  aciually  attending  in  uniform  for  the  time  he  is  absent  from  homo 
to  attend  such  rendezvous,  computed  at  the  price  at  which  rations  are  com- 
muted in  the  United  State*?  army.  Such  subsistence  allowance  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  state  treasury  to  the  companies,  on  such  vouchers  and  proofs  as 
the  governor  may  require,  and  on  his  approval.  No  quarters,  equipage  nor 
transportation  shall  be  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  The  quarter- 
master general  shall  procure  license  for  the  troops  to  occupy  grounds  or 
buildings  at  such  places  of  rendezvous,  but  without  expense  to  the  state;  and 
the  allowances  of  the  companies  may  be  witbhdd  from  them  by  the  order  of 
the  governor,  and  applied  to  the  payment  of  any  damages  to  grounds,  build- 
ings or  property,  winch  they  or  their  members  may  cause,  while  in  rendez. 
vous  or  in  movement  thereto.  ****** 

Section  5.  Section  six  hundred  and  thirty-five  is  hereby  amended  so  as 
to  read  as  follows:  Section  635.  Each  company  or  battery,  not  exceeding 
thirty  in  all,  which  shall  upon  such  inspection,  be  found  to  be  organized  to 
possess  at  least  the  minimum  number  of  members,  to  be  well  uniformed,  to 
be  equipped  with  the  necessary  arms  and  accoutrements  for  its  members,  to 
have  a  suitable  armory,  to  have  its  arms,  accoutrements  and  stores,  in  good 
condition,  and  to  have  assembled  for  inspection,  as  provided  by  law,  and  the 
commanders  of  which  shall  have  made  all  the  musters  and  returns  required, 
shall,  upon  the  certificate  thereof  by  the  adjutant  general,  approved  by  the 
governor,  be  annually  paid  out  of  the  state  treasury  three  hundred  dollars,. 
on  the  receiots  of  its  commander;  which  shall  be  in  full  compensation  on 
the  part  of  the  state  for  all  pay,  when  not  called  into  active  service,  and  for 
rent  of  armory,  care  and  repair  of  arms  and  property,  and  for  all  other  ex- 
pense whatever,  except  the  allowance  of  clothing  and  subsistence  allowance 
authorized  by  this  chapter.  Whenever  any  of  the  companies  constituting 
the  Wisconsin  National  Guard  shall  lapse  into  ill  condition,  become  lax  in 
discipline,  negligent  in  instruction,  drill,  or  other  duties,  or  its  members  may 
lose  interest  in  its  organization,  the  governor  may  retire  such  company  from 
such  guard  and  admit  in  place  of  it  some  other  company  of  later  organiza- 
tion,.which  shall  be  found  to  be  better  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  chapter, 
and  to  have  complied  with  all  the  benefits  thereof. 

WILLIA.M  E.  SMITH, 

Qovernor. 


State  of  Wisconsin, 

Bxecvtive  Department^ 

Madison,  Sept  22, 1880. 
Genekal  Orders,  ) 

No.  7.  3 

The  inspection  of  the  several  companies  of  the  Wisconsin  National  Guard 
for  the  current  year  will  be  made  as  follows: 

By  or  under  the  direction  of  Brig.  Gen.  Ed.  E.  Bryant: 
Fond  du  Lac  Goards. 
Governor's  Guard  of  Madison. 
Governor's  Guard  of  La  Crosse. 
Guppy  Guard. 
Kosciusko  Guard. 
La  Crosse  Light  Guard. 
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Lake  City  Guards. 
Light  Horse  Squadron. 
Mauston  Light  Guard. 
Oshkosh  Guard. 
Oshkosh  Rifles. 
Pepin  County  Guard. 
Sheridan  Guard. 
Sherman  Guard. 
South  Side  Turner  Rifles. 
Unity  Guards. 
By  or  under  the  direction  of  Brig.  Gen.  Geo.  E.  Bryant: 
Evergreen  City  Guards. 
Germania  Guard. 
Manitowoc  Volunteers. 
Ripon  Rifles. 
By  or  under  the  direcfion  of  Col.  K.  Smith; 
Beloit  City  Guard. 
Bower  City  Rifles. 
Custer  Rifles. 
Delavan  Guards. 
Janesville  Guards. 
By  or  under  the  direction  of  Col.  Geo.  W.  Burchard: 
Bay  City  Light  Guard. 
Bayfield  Rifles. 
Eau  Claire  City  Guard. 
Ka.mback  Rifles. 
Ludington  Guard. 
Randall  Guards. 
Watertown  Rifles. 
Inspections  will  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  634 
of  the  revised  statutes,  and  companies,  which  have  not  already  been  inspected, 
must  be  prepared  for  inspection  at  any  time  after  October  10th  proximo. 

To  entitle  a  company  to  state  aid,  the  inspector's  report  must  show  that 
the  company  has  at  least  fifty-five  active  members  supplied  with  uniforms, 
and  that  not  less  than  forty  of  them  were  paraded  in  the  uniform  of  the  com- 
pany  at  inspection. 

Commanding  officers  must  certify  on  honor  that  the  members  borne  upon 
the  rolls  of  their  respective  companies,  whether  present  or  absent  at  ii^pec- 
tion,  have  been  regularly  enlisted  and  are  at  the  date  of  the  certificate  in  fact 
members  of  the  company. 
State  aid  can  in  no  event  be  allowed  to  more  than  thirty  companies. 

WILLIAM  E.  SMITH, 
QoToernor, 
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STA.TE  OF  Wisconsin, 

Offiae  of  Adjutant  General^ 

Madison,  May  20, 1880. 
General  Orders,  ] 


No.  1. 

The  following  rules  aad  regulations  have  been  adopted  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Wisconsin  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Reunion,  in  Milwaukee 
June  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  llth,  and  13th,  1830,  in  relation  to  visiting  Military 
Companies,  and  competition  by  them  for  the  prizes  offered,  and  are  published 
for  the  information  of  the  several  commands  intending  to  be  present: 

Bales  and  Regulations  Respecting  Organized  Military  Companies  Attending 
the  Milwaukee  Soldiers''  Reunion. 

ORGANIZATION. 

Role  1.  The  several  Military  Companies  attending  the  Reunion  fram  this 
State,  will  constitute  a  distinct  command.  The  Governor  of  the  State  is  re- 
quested to  assign  to  the  same  a  commanding  officer,  and  to  organize  the  com- 
panies into  battalions,  with  suitable  commanding  and  staff  officers. 

Role  2.  Visiting  Companies  from  points  out  of  this  State  will  constitute 
a  distinct  command,  and  will  be  provisionally  organized,  and  commanding 
and  staff  officers  detailed  therefrom  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Re- 
union. 

Rule  3.  On  arriving  in  the  city,  the  several  visiting  companies  of  Wis- 
consin  National  Guard  will  report  at  once  to  the  commanding  officer  as- 
signed  by  his  Excellency,  the  Governor,  to  commmd  them.  The  command- 
ing officer  of  this  command  will  report  all  arrivals  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Reunion  Association,  giving  name  of  company  and  of  its  officers,  date  of 
organization,  and  number  of  officers  and  men  present  in  unilorm. 

Rule  4.  Companies  attending  from  without  this  Stale  will,  on  arrival, 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Reunion,  giving  name  and  station  of  company, 
date  of  organization,  names  of  officers,  and  reference  to  the  law  under  which 
organized,  and  the  command  of  which  they  constitute  a  part. 

assignment  TO  QUARTERS  AND   ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  SUBSITTENCE. 

Rule  6.  The  Committee  on  Quarters  and  Subsistence  will,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, so  assign  the  quarters  as  to  bring  the  command  conveniently  near 
together,  and  will  aid  in  securing  arrangements  for  their  subsistence  at  con- 
venient points,  and,  if  possibly,  notify  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  State  as 
early  as  June  1st  of  the  arrangements  made,  so  that  information  may  be 
given  to  the  companies.  ^  ^  . 
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DISCIPLINE. 

Rule  7.  Commanding  officers  will  be  held  strictly  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  their  commands.  The  Commander  of  the  Wisconsin  National 
Guard  will  report  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  be  under  his  command, 
as  directed  by  the  Governor  of  Wisconsin,  and  will  render  every  assistance 
in  his  power  to  preserve  good  order,  and  promptly  execute  all  orders,  in  car- 
rying  out  the  arrangements  of  the  Committee.  He  will  relieve  companies 
from  attendance  at  such  times  as  they  may  arrange  for  return  to  their  homes. 
The  Commander-in-Chief  will  assign  their  place  in  the  precession,  and  issue 
such  orders  as  to  dress  parades,  guard  mounting,  and  others  military  cere- 
monies as  he  deems  expedient,  assigning  hour  acd  place.  As  the  success  of 
the  various  exercises  in  which  the  military  companies  take  part  depends 
upon  the  promptness  with  which  commands  report  at  their  respective  posts 
of  duty,  all  Commanders  will  impress  upon  their  subordinates  the  necessity 
for  constant  punctuality. 

Committees  will  aftbrd  to  all  commanders  the  needed  information  and 
guides  to  enable  them  to  report  at  designated  points,  as  ordered,  by  the  short- 
est routes,  so  that  they  may  not  fail  to  report  at  the  required  moment. 

The  military  companies  will  studiously  observe  the  courtesies  of  military 
etiquette,  according  due  honors  to  all  officers,  and  especially  to  the  Veteran 
officers  and  sailors,  in  whose  honor  they  attend  the  reunion. 

DETAILS. 

Rule  8.  The  Commander-in-Chief  may  make  such  details  from  the  Wis- 
cousin  JSTational  Guard  for  Escorts  of  Honor,  Guards  at  Head  Quarters, 
Guards  of  Honor,  and  the  like,  as  he  deems  proper.  The  commanding  offi- 
cers of  the  Wisconsin  National  Guard,  and  of  the  visiting  companies  from 
without  the  State,  will  also  cause  suitable  details  for  Guards  for  their  own 
camps  or  quarters,  under  the  order  and  direction  of  the  Commander-inChicf. 
They  will  not  be  required  to  furnish  any  general  camp  guard,  except  a  detail, 
if  desired  by  the  Commander-i-Chief,  at  the  general  entrance.  Clerks  at  the 
several  headquarters,  and  orderlies,  maybe  detailee  from  the  several  com- 
mands. 

COMPETIVE  DUILE. 

Rule  9.  The  Infantry  Prize  Drill,  free  io  all  uniformed  militia  companies 
(of  not  less  than  thirty-two  muskets),  in  the  United  States  participating  In  the 
Grand  Parade  of  Wednesday,  will  take  place  on  Thursday  in  the  forenoon, 
commencing  punctually  at  the  hour  to  be  designated  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  for  which  the  following  prizes  are  offered : 

*  For  best  drilled  company $500  00  prize. 

For  Second  best  drilled  company 300  00  prize. 

For  third  best  drilled  company 150  00  prize.    . 

For  fourth  best  drilled  ccmpany 50  00  prize. 
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Provided,  that  not  less  tliaa  ten  companies  enter  for  competition.  In  case 
a  less  number  than  ten  companies  enter,  each  prize  will  be  reduced  pro 
rata,  and  no  company  will  be  awarded  more  than  one  prize. 

Rule  10.  The  drills  shall  be  according  to  Upton's  Revised  U.  S.  Inf.  Tac- 
tics and  strictly  limited  to  movements  prescribed  therein. 

Rule  11.  To  compete,  a  company  must  have  not  less  than  thirty-two  men 
in  line,  exclusive  of  commissioned  officers,  all  to  be  actual  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  organization  and  so  certified  on  honor. 

Rule  12.  The  judges  of  the  drill  shall  be  appointed,  one  by  Commander- 
in  chief,  one  by  the  executive  committee  and  one  by  the  Grovernor  of  Wis- 
consin, from  disinterested  experts.  On  the  first  day  of  the  Reunion  they 
shall  meet  and  prepare  a  schedule  of  movements  to  be  executed  by  the  com- 
peting coinpanies,  as  prescribed  in  rule  10.  These  will  be  exhibited  to  no 
oflicer  of  any  companies,  or  to  any  person,  until  the  hour  for  each  to  com- 
mence their  drill. 

Rule  13.  The  judges  will  be  provided  with  a  tally  sheet  for  each  com- 
pany, in  which  the  merit  of  each  shall  be  rated,  as  to  ?each  point  of  excel- 
lence, on  a  scale  of  from  one  to  ten;  such  rating  to  be  made  on  each  of  the 
lowing  points:  1.  Neatness  of  dress.  3.  Soldierly  bearing  of  officers  and 
men.  3.  Allignments.  4.  Execution  of  command  No.  1  of  schedule.  5.  Exe- 
cution of  command  No.  2,  and  so  on.  The  execution  of  each  movement  to 
be  rated  upon  by  each  judge ;  and  the  sum  and  average  of  each  by  each  judge 
to  be  consolidated  and  divided  by  the  number  of  judges,  to  obtain  the  stand- 
ing or  rating  of  the  company.  Should  any  two  companies  rate  equally,  the 
judges  may  order  them  to  execute  each  12  movements,  to  be  selected  by  the 
judges,  and  marked  on  the  schedule,  and  upou  their  rating  of  such  execution 
their  comparative  merii  shall  be  determined.  The  movements  being  executed 
by  each  company,  it  will  then  be  exercised  in  the  manual  of  arms,  including 
loading  and  firing  each  command  being  rated  upon  by  the  judges  as  in  the 
movements. 

The  forms  of  the  schedules  and  the  manner  of  tallying  or  rating  points 
will  be  published  before  the  drill,  and  forms  furnished.  The  deduction  to 
be  made  from  any  standing  on  account  of  mistake  in  command,  or  in  execu- 
tion by  the  company,  or  a  platoon  or  individual,  shall  be  agreed  on  by  the 
judges  in  making  up  the  schedule. 

Rule  14.  The  tally  sheet  of  each  company  shall  be  consolidated  by  the 
judges,  or  un(3er  their  direction;  shall  be  compared  by  them,  and  shall  be 
consolidated  into  a  consolidated  tally  sheet  on  forms  to  be  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  the  execative  committee,  and  this  shall  be  open  to  inspection 
and  shall  be  certified  to  the  executive  committee  with  the  award  of  prizes. 

Rule  15.  Sach  other  rules  or  requirements  as  the  judges  may  find  neces- 
sary, not  inconsistent  with  these  requirements,  they  are  authorized  to  adopt, 
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and  the  same  must  be  published  the  day  before  the  drill,  for  the  information 
of  competing  companies. 

^Y  command  of  the  Governor, 

ED.  E.  BRYANT, 

Adjutanl  General. 


HEA.DQUARTETIS   WISCONSIN  NATIONAL  GUARD, 

Madison,  Wis.,  June  3,  1880. 
General  Orders,  ) 

No.  1.  \ 

I.  Pursuant  to  Executive  General  Order  No.  5,  of  date  May  20, 1880,  the 
UDdersignei  assumes  command  of  such  companies  of  the  Wisconsin  National 
-Guard  as  have  reported  their  intention  of  attending  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors 
Reunion  at  Milwaukee,  to  be  held  June  7-12, 1880. 

II.  The  several  companies  are,  for  the  purposes  of  attending  the  Reunion, 
and  taking  part  in  the  Grand  Parade,  organized  into  battalions,  as  follows:: 

The  several  attending  companies  of  the  First  Battalion  shall  constitute  the 
First  Battalion. 

The  Manston  Light  Guard  of  Mauston,  the  Guppey  Guard,  of  Portage,  the 
La  Crosse  L"ght  Guard,  of  La  Crosse,  the  Sherman  Guard,  of  Neillsvilie, 
will  constitute  the  Second  Battalion. 

The  Bay  City  Light  Guard,  ot  Green  Bay,  the  Oshkosh  Guard,  of  Oshkosh , 
the  Manitowoc  Volunteers,  of  Manitowoc,  the  Evergreen  City  Guard,  of  She- 
boygan, will  constitute  the  Third  Battalion.  ■, 

The  Madison  Battalion,  composed  of  the  Governor's  Guard  and  the  Lake 
City  G oard,  of  Madison,  and  the  University  Battalion,  will  constitute  the 
Fourth  Battalion. 

The  Ripon  Rifles,  of  Ripon,  the  Unity  Guards,  of  Unity,  the  Pepin  County 
Guard,  of  Arkansaw,  the  Fond  du  Lac  Guards,  of  Fond  du  Lac,  will  consti- 
tute  the  Fifth  Batallion. 

The  Sheridan  Guard,  of  Milwaukee,  the  Kosciusko  Guard,  of  Milwaukee, 
the  South  Side  Turner  Rifles,  of  Milwaukee,  the  Milwaukee  Cadets,  of  Mil- 
waukee, will  constitute  the  Sixth  Battalion. 

Such  visiting  companies  as  may  desire  to  be  assigned  a  place  with  the 
Wisconsin  National  Guaid,  will  be  assigned  to  the  First  Battalion. 

III.  The  following  named  officers  are  designated  as  Battalion  Com- 
manders : 

Of  First  Battalion  —  Captain  H.  A.  Smith. 
Of  Second  Battalion  —  Captain  W.  N.  Remington. 
,    Of  Third  Battalion  —  Captain  F.  Becker. 
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Of  Fourth  Battalion  —  Captain  C.  P.  Chapman. 

Cf  Fifth  Battalion  —  Captain  Hugo  Schultz. 

Of  Sixth  Battalion  —  Captain  F.  J.  Borchardt. 

Major  H.  H.  McLenegan  will,  in  the  absence  of  Lieutenant- Colonel  Brit- 
ton,  assume  command  of  the  Infantry  companies  of  the  Wisconsin  National 
Guard,  and  companies  attached  thereto,  in  the  Grand  parade,  and  will  com-^ 
mand  the  Camp. 

IV.  The  Milwaukee  Light  Horse  Sq  airon,  Captain  Robert  Hill  com- 
manding, will  report  to  the  Brigadier  General  commanding,  on  Monday,  the 
7th  inst,  will  make  headquarters  at  their  Armory,  and  will  take  position  on 
the  right  of  the  First  Division  in  the  Grand  Parade.  Captain  Hill  will, 
during  the  week  of  the  Reunioo,  furnish  daily  a  detail  of  two  mounted 
Orderlies,  for  duty  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  General 
Edw.  W.  Hincks. 

V.  The  Commanders  of  the  several  companies,  on  arrival  at  Milwaukee, 
will  report  at  headquarters  of  the  Wisconsin  National  Guard,  at  the  New- 
hall  House.  They  will  so  arrange  for  arrival  as  to  reach  Milwaukee  at  or 
before  nine  o'clock  A.  M.  of  the  9th  inst.,  at  which  time  the  Grand  Parade  is 
formed,  to  move  precisely  at  ten  o'clock.  Companies  arriving  later  will  not 
be  able  to  participate  in  the  Grand  Parade. 

VI.  The  Ba'talion  Commanders,  above  designated,  will  detail  such  staff 
officers  as  they  may  require.  It  will  be  difficult  to  procure  horses  for  bat- 
talion and  staff  officers,  and  those  desiring  amount  will  arrange  therefor. 

VII.  Captain  T.  J.  George,  of  Ludington  Guard,  is  appointed  Acting  As- 
sistant Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Stafl,  for  the  Brigadier  General  com-^ 
manding.    Captain  F.  A.  Kaiser  is  detailed  as  Aid-de-Camp. 

Other  details  will  be  announced  hereafter, 

EDWIN  E.  BRYANT, 
Brigadier  General  Commanding. 


State  of  Wisconsin, 

Executive  Department^ 

Madison,  April  29,  1880. 
Special  Orders,  ' 


No.  5. 

Brigadier  General  George  E.  Bryant,  Quartermaster  General,  is  hereby  au-^ 
thorized,  ia  case  he  shall  deem  it  necessary,  to  proceed  to  Milwaukee  and 
superintend  in  person  the  transfer  of  arms  and  equipments  to  the  command- 
ing officer  of  the  Light  Horse  Squadron  in  that  city. 

WILLIAM  E.  SMITH, 

Governor, 
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State  of  Wisconsin, 
Executive  Department, 

Madison,  May  11,  1880. 


Special  Orders, 
No.  6. 


I.  The  Delavan  Guards  are  fcereby  assigned  to  the  First  Battalion,  Wis- 
consin tTational  Guard,  and  the  commanding  oflacer  of  that  company,  on 
receipt  of  a  copy  of  this  order,  will  report  by  letter  to  Major  William  B. 
Britton,  at  Janesville,  for  orders  and  instructions. 

WILLIAM  E.  SMITH* 

Governor, 


State  of  Wisconsin, 
Executive  Department, 

Madison,  May  20,  1880. 
Special  Orders, 

No.  7. 

I.  Permission  is  hereby  granted  to  the  First  Regiment  of  Infantry;  Illi- 
nois National  Guard,  to  visit  Wisconsin  at  any  time  during  the  month  of  July 
next,  with  their  a^ms,  equipments  and  camp  and  garrison  equipage,  for  a  six 
days*  encampment  at  or  near  Oconomowoc. 

WILLIAM  E.  SMITH, 

Governor, 


State  of  Wisconsin, 
Executive  Department, 

Madison,  June  2, 1880. 
Special  Ordbes  ] 

No.  8. 

Permission  is  hereby  granted  to  the  "  Cadet  Corps  "of  the  First  Regiment 

Illinois  National  Guard,  Lieutenant  E.  C.  Phillips  commanding,  to  visit 

Milwaukee  with  their  arms  and  equipments,  and  remain  from  the  7th  to  the 

13th  days  of  June  instant. 

By  order  of  the  Governor : 

GEO.  W.  BURCHARD. 

CoLandA,D.  0, 
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Special  Ordebs. 


State  op  Wisconsin, 
Executive  Department^ 
Madison,  June  5, 1880. 


No.  9.  ) 

The  commanding  officer  of  the  Kosciusko  Guard,  having  applied  to  have 
the  annual  encampment  of  his  company  during  the  week  of  the  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Eennion,  the  said  company  is  hereby  ordered  to  rendezvous  and 
encamp  at  Milwaukee  from  the  7th  to  the  12th  days  of  June  instani,  inclu- 
sive. The  commanding  officer  of  this  company  will  report  to  Brigadier 
General  Edwin  E.  Bryant  for  further  orders  and  instructions. 

WILLIAM  E.  SMITH, 

Qovernor, 


State  of  Wisconsin, 

Executive  Headquarter 8y 

Milwaukee,  June  8, 1880. 
Special  Orders  ] 


No.  1. 

The  commanding  officer  of  the  Milwaukee  Light  Horse  Squadron  having 
applied  to  have  the  annual  encampment  for  that  company  during  the  present 
week,  the  said  company  is  hereby  ordered  to  rendezvous  and  encamp  at  Mil- 
waukee June  9th  to  12th  inclusive,  and  will  be  reported  to  Gen.  Ed.  E. 

Bryant  early  to-morrow  morning. 

WILLIAM  E.  SMITH, 

Governor , 


Special  Orders. 


State  of  Wisconsin, 
Executive  Department^ 
Madison,  June  14, 1880. 


No.  10. 

I.  The  pay  of  Captain  F.  A.  Kaiser,  for  services  incideot  to  the  late  Sol- 
diers' Reunion  as  clerk  to  the  Quartermaster  General,  is  hereby  established 
and  fixed  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  dollars  per  month. 

II.  The  pay  Df  Captain  T.  J.  George  of  the  Ludington  Guard,  for  his 
**  actual  and  reasonable  expenses"  while  on  special  services  as  Acting  Assis- 
sistant  Adjutant  General  for  the  Brigadier  General  commanding  the  Wiscon- 
sin National  Guard,  during  the  week  of  the  Soldiers*  Reunion  in  Milwaukee 
is  hereby  established  and  fixed  at  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars. 

WILLIAM  E.  SMITH, 

Oovernor. 
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General  and  Executive  Orders, 


State  of  WiscoNsiif, 
ExecuU'Qe  Departmsnt, 
Madison,  June  21, 18 


Special  Orders, 

No.  11. 

An  application  for  the  organization  of  a  volunteer  company  of  infantry  in 
the  city  of  Watertown,  Jefferson  county,  to  be  known  as  the  *'  Watertown 
Rifles,"  having  been  presented  to  the  Governor,  signed  by  Ofcto  Loefller  and 
sixty.five  others,  representing  themselves  to  be  residents  and  liable  to  military 
duty  in  said  city  and  couaty.  Colonel  George  W.  Burchard,  Aid  de  Camp, 
is  hereby  appointed  mustering  officer  to  muster  such  volunteers  and  perfect 
the  organization  of  such  company. 

WILLIAM  E.  SMITH, 

Governo7\ 


State  of  Wisconsin, 

Executive  Dcpurtment^ 

Madison,  Sept.  9, 1880. 
Special  Orders,  ' 

No.  12. 

An  application  for  the  organization  of  a  volunteer  company  of  infantry  in 
the  city  of  Beaver  Dam,  Dodge  county,  having  been  presented  to  the  Gov- 
ernoi*,  signed  by  0.  F  Weaver  and  seventy- two  others,  representing  them- 
selves to  be  resident  and  liable  to  military  duty  in  said  county.  Colonel 
George  W.  Burchard,  Aia  de  Camp,  is  hereby  appointed  mustering  oflBcer  to 
muster  such  volunteers,  and  perfect  the  organization  of  such  company. 

WILLIAM  E.  SMITH, 

Oovernor^ 
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REPORT 


Quartermaster  General  of  Wisconsin 


FOR    THE 


Fiical  year  endinj  September  30, 1880. 


To  his  Excellency,  William  E.  Smith, 

Gover7ior  of  the  jState  of  Wisconsn: 

Goyernor:  —  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  transactions  and 
expenditures  of  this  department  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1880.  The  business  of  this  office  was  very  much  increased  during 
the  past  year  owing  to  the  Soldiers'  Reunion  at  Milwaukee.  This 
necessitated  the  caring  for  a  large  quantity  of  government  prop- 
erty loaned  to  the  state  for  that  occasion  besides  looking  after  the 
property  of  the  state  arms,  equipments,  battle  flags,  etc.,  especially 
issued  for  the  Reunion.  The  property  received  from  the  govern- 
ment for  use  at  the  Reunion  was  as  follows:  419  bales  tents;  5'^ 
boxes  tents:  9  boxes  tent  pins;  5  boxes  flags;  3  boxes  color  belts 
and  slings;  2  boxes  rope;  500  bundles  tent  poles;  two  12  pound 
bronze  guns,  carriages  and  limber,  all  valued  at  $150,000,  for 
which  the  Quartermster  General  gave  bonds  to  the  state. 

It  gives  him  great  pleasure  to  say  that  all  this  property  was  re- 
turned to  the  officers  of  the  government  without  damage  or  loss; 
also  that  all  military  property  of  the  state  issued  for  the  Reunion 
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has  been  returned  without  loss.  It  is  especially  worthy  of  note 
that  the  battle  flags  of  the  Wisconsin  regiments  in  the  war,  so  dear  to 
those  who  followed  them  in  battle  which  were  given  into  the  charge 
of  the  veterans  of  the  several  regiments  present  at  the  Reunion,  were 
all,  without  an  exception,  returned  intact  to  my  custody.  No  sol- 
dier was  so  selfish  as'to  wish  to  appropriate  the  banner  of  his  reg- 
iment for  himself.  None  whose  love  was  so  mean  as  to  lead  him  to 
mar  that  banner  for  the  sake  of  a  trophy.  All  the  flags  were  thor- 
oughly repaired  before  the  Reunion,  and  carefully  labeled,  and  are 
now  in  the  case  provided  for  them  in  the  State  Historical  Rooms, 
in  better  condition  than  before  since  the  war. 

In  this  connection,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  calling  your  excel- 
lency's attention  to  the  very  faithful  services  of  my  aid- de- camp, 
Capt.  F.  A.  Kaiser,  during  the  past  year,  and  particularly  to  the 
services  rendered  by  him  in  this  department,  during  the  month  of 
the  very  successful  soldiers'  reunion,  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee.  I 
am  also  under  obligations  to  First  Lieutenant  Henry  Trester  of 
the  Evergreen  City  Guard,  of  Sheboygan,  for  services  rendered, 
and  to  the  general  committee  of  the  reunion  in  Milwaukee  I  return 
thanks  for  the  prompt  manner  in  which  they  met  my  demands  in 
carrying  out  the  orders  of  your  Excellency,  the  Commander  in  Chief 
on  that  occasion. 

The  expenditures  of  this  department  are  considerably  larger 
than  for  last  year,  aggregating  the  sum  of  $2,279.84. 

All  particulars  of  the  business  and  expenditures  of  the  depart- 
ment are  made  to  appear  by  schedules,  as  folllows: 

Schedule  A,  which  shows  arms,  etc.,  now  held  by  the  military 
companies  of  the  state. 

Schedule  B,  which  shows  all  arms,  etc,  now  in  state  armory. 

Schedule  C,  which  shows  amount  of  arms,  etc.,  received  from  the 
federal  government. 

Schedule  D,  which  shows  arms,  etc.,  issued  to  and  now  in  pos- 
session of  parties  other  than  the  militia. 

Schedule  E,  which  shows  arms,  etc.,  received  from  military  com- 
panies of  the  state. 
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Schedule  F,  which  shows  arms,  etc.,  destroyed  by  fire  during  the 
year. 

Schedule  G,  which  shows  an  itemized  statement  of  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  office  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1880,  and 
general  totals. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  E.  BRYANT, 

Quartermaster  Oeneral, 
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SCHEDULE  "C." 

Showing  all  arms  military  stores  received  during  the  year  from  the 

ernment. 

65  carbines,  calib^'e  45,  with,  accoitrements  complete. 

65  each  of  cavaliy  sabres,  saddles  and  bridles. 

60  B.  L.  muskets,  with  accoutrements  complete. 
15 ,000  rounds  blank  carti:idges,  calibre  45. 
4,000  rounds  blank  cartridges,  calibre  50. 
2, 000  rounds  ball  cartridges,  calibre  45,  carbine. 

Note.  —  The  Stat",  turned  over  to  the  United  Statea  this  year  four  Gittling 
guns,  and  received  due  credit  for  same.  The  balance  in  favor  of  the  State 
in  account  with  the  United  Slates  is  $7,768.05. 

SCHEDULE  ''D." 

Showing  arms  and  military  stores  issued  to  and  now  held  hg  private  parties. 


To  Whom  Issued. 


Epbraim  Blakeslee 
Ironton. 


P.  J.  Rooney  . . 
Kewaunee. 


L.  B.  Caswell  and  citizens 
of  Fort  Atkinson. 

Richard    Guenther    and 
citizens  of  Oshkosh 

J.  D.  Witter  and  citizens 
of  Grand  Rapids. . . . 

University  of  Wisconsin 


Citizens  of  Amherst. 
Citizens  of  Plainfield. 
Citizens  of  Baraboo. 


Style  and  Quality. 


40  old  muskets  with  ac- 
coutrements complete. 


20  old  muskets  with  ac- 
coutrements complete. 


1  six  lb.  cannon  with  ac 
coutrements  complete. 

1  six  lb.  cannon  with  ac- 
coutrements complete. 

1  six  lb.  cannon  with  ac- 
coutrements complete 

100B.L.musk'ts(cal.50) 
with  accoutremets  com- 
plete, and  8  cavalry  sa- 
l3ers  aud  belts. 

1  six  lb.  cannon. 

1  six  lb.  cannon. 

1  six  lb.  Howitzer. 


Remarks. 


Loaned  for  4th  of  July 
cele  bration.  Bond 
given. 

Loaned  for  4th  of  July 
celebration.  Bond 
given. 

Bond  given. 
Bond  given. 
Bond  given. 


Bond  given. 
Bond  given. 
Bond  gived. 


SCHEDULE  «E." 

Showing  arms^  accoutrements,  etc.^  received  from  military  companies  during  the 

year, 

60  B.  L.  muskets,  cal.  50,  with  accoutrements,  in  exchange  for  new  guns,  from 
Sherman  Guard. 
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Arms  and  Acoutrements  X>estroyed  —  JExpenditures. 

SCHEDULE    «F." 

Showing  arms  and  accoutrements  destroyed  hy  fire  during  the  year, 

60  muskets  and  60  sets  accoutrements,  in  possession  of  Kalmbach  Rifles. 
7  muskets  and  60  sets  accoutrements  in  possession  of  Guppey  Guards. 

SCHEDULE  «G." 

Showing  expenditures  during  the  year  by  items  taken  from  the  report  of  the 

secretrry  of  state, 

H.  Bodenstine,  mercliandise  for  Quart.  Mast.  Gen $2  75 

Francis  Borcbardt,  freight  on  arms , 8  00 

Geo.  E.  Bryant,  Special  services,  by  order  jDf  Gov 50  00 

Geo.  E.  Bryant,  expenses  of  Soldiers*  Reunion 489  94 

John  Cory,  firing  salute 35  00 

J.  H.  Cook,  Freight  on  arms. 8  25 

William  Flohr,  cartridges  and  primers 150  65 

Frank  &  Ramsay,  hardware 13  93 

J.  W.  Ferguson.  Freight  on  arms , 10  00 

J.  J.  Fuller,  army  belts. .  - 76  00' 

Peter  B.  Fields,  clerk  to  Q.  M.  Gen 720  00 

Fred.  Kaiser,  clerk  to  Q.  M.  Gen 100  00 

A.  McGovern,  primers 3  50 

Fred.  Memhard,  freight  and  cartage  on  arms 127  14 

Madison  Manuf'g  Co.,  repairing  cannon 9  00 

New  York  Store,  repairing  battle  flags 302  64 

William  Pollard,  painting  cannon 19  75 

William  A.  Oppell,  food  for  eagle  "  Old  Abe  " 20  00 

James  Poquetle,  transporting  arms 10  50 

John  Rudd.  carting  arms 8  75 

Stryker  &  Wartz,  merchandise 23  00 

U.  S.  Express  Co.,  Upton's  Tactics 81  45 

Postage 9  50 

Total..... $2,279  84 

TOTALS. 

Number  of  arms  in  possession  of  companies  (Springfield  B.  L.) 1, 921 

Number  of  arms  in  possession  of  private  parties,  old  style 84 

Number  breech  loacers  in  armory , .  •  146 

Number  muzzle  loaders  in  armory 720 

Whole  number  in  possession  of  state 2,871 

Number  of  cannon  held  by  private  parties 7 

Number  of  cannon  at  armory. 5 

Whole  number  in  possession  of  the  state 12 

Whole  number  of  Gattling  guns  in  possession  of  state , 2 

Swords,  all  told 200 

Number  sets  cavalry  equipments 140 
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TliaSTEES'  REPORT. 


To  his  Excellenej,  William  E.  Smith, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin: 

Sib  —  The  trustees  of  the  Wisconsin  Soldiers'  Orphans' Home 
herewith  present  their  fifteenth  annual  report.  The  orphans  who 
were  the  recipients  of  the  generous  help  extended  to  them  by  the 
state,  have  all  become  absorbed  in  society  and  are  honorably  doin^ 
duty  in  the  battle  of  life;  and  the  only  portion  of  the  trust  com- 
mitted to  us  of  which  the  administration^  is  not  completed,  is  the 
distribution  of  the  bequests  left  for  the  benefit  of  Wisconsin's 
soldiers'^  orphans  who  accepted  the  advantages  ofiPered  by  the 
Home  by  Horatio  Ward,  of  London,  England,  and  Caroline  E. 
Smith,  of  Chicago. 

At  the  date  of  our  last  report  545  orphans  had  applied  for  and 
received  certificates  entitling  them  to  a  share  of  $55.00  each  in 
these  bequests,  and  during  the  past  year  10  have  been  added  to  the 
list.  On  these  certificates,  as  they  had  become  due,  there  had 
been  paid  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1879,  $18,716.99,  and  dur- 
ing the  year  1880,  $3,375.29;  total  amount  paid,  $22,092.28;  and 
there  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  state  treasurer  a  balance  of 
$12,952.62-  There  has  been  fully  redeemed  331  of  the  certificates 
issued;  and  there  remains  yet  to  be  paid  221,  which,  at  $55.00  each, 
would  require  $12,155.00;  so  that  if  there  should  be  no  deaths, 
there  will  be  left,  when  all  the  obligations  of  this  fund  shall  have 
been  paid,  a  surplus  of  about  $800.  This  surplus  will  be  still  fur- 
ther increased  by  interest.  The  board  will  probably  dispose  of 
this  surplus  by  paying  to  the  mother,  in  case  of  the  death  of  one 
of  the  orphans,  and  in  meritorious  cases,  such  child's  share;  and 
perhaps  by  including  in  the  distribution  those  boys  who  ran  away 
from  the  Home  and  who  have  thus  far  been  ignored. 

JAMES  BINTLIFF, 
C.  K.  PIER, 
WM.  F.  VH^AS. 
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Secretary'^s  Report, 


SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Tnistees  of  the  Soldiers^  Orphans'^  Home: 

Gentlemen-^ In  compliance  with  the  law  instituting  the  Wis- 
consin Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  I  respectfully  submit  its  fifteenth 
annual  report,  recording  the  official  transactions  for  the  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1880. 

The  cash  balance  on  hand  at  date  of  last  report  was  $331.81. 
This  amount  was  the  last  remnant  of  appropriations  to  be  made,  in 
keeping  with  the  pension  act  of  1874:.  The  payment  of  claims  for 
July  and  October  quarters,  1879,  completely  extinguished  this  fund, 
virtually  closing  the  financial  transactions  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphans' 
Home  proper,  as  hereinafter  set  forth. 

As  predicted  in  our  last  report,  the  few  orphans  prematurely  cut  off 
from  this  public  aid  were  prepared  for  the  change,  and  accepted 
the  situation  gracefully,  giving  expression  of  gratitude  for  the  lib- 
eral treatment  they  have  received  at  the  hands  of  the  state. 

Since  January  last  the  work  of  the  office  has  been  chiefly  in  con- 
nection with  the  distribution  of  the  Ward  and  Smith  bequest,  at  the 
same  time  exercising  a  general  supervision  of  those  for  whose 
benefit  it  is  distributed.  Faithlessness  in  the  case  of  a  few  guard- 
ians has  necessitated  our  interference  to  demand  the  surrender  of 
certificates  at  maturity,  withheld  from  the  ward,  to  recover  moneys 
that  have  been  misappropriated  by  the  guardian;  or  to  secure  for 
the  orphan  real  estate,  purchased  with  his  money  by  the  guardian, 
and  held  in  the  latter's  name  under  circumstances  calculated  to 
arouse  suspicion. 

To  place  ourselves  in  communication  with  such  of  the  formet  in- 
mates of  the  ''  Home  "  as  had  received  the  benefits  of  the  Ward  and 
Smith  Fund,  and  at  the  same  time  to  learn  their  present  circum- 
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stances,  the  following  circular  letter  was  issued  to  the  number  of 
three  hundred  and  twentj-five: 

Janesville,  Wis.,  October  20, 1880. 

Dear  Friend:  The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Soldiers*  Orphans*  Home, 
deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  former  inmates  of  the  "  Home,"  and 
desiring  information  respecting  their  present  circumstances,  respectfully  ask 
you  to  answer  the  accompanying  questions.  Using  the  enclosed  envelope, 
stamped  and  directed,  forward  your  answer  to  me  by  return  mail.  Do  not 
seal  tte  envelope. 

H.  W.  BURTON, 
Secretary  Board  Trustees  Soldiers^  Orphans^  Home. 

1.  Name  and  post  oflQce  address. 

2.  With  whom  are  you  living  ?    Age  ? 

3.  Number  of  years  since  you  left  the  "  Home  " 

4.  How  many  montbs  schooling  have  you  had  since  leaving  the  "  Home  ?  '* 

5.  What  grade  of  school  have  you  attended? 

6.  What  business  have  you  followed? 

7.  To  what  extent  have  you  been  successful  ? 

8.  Wc at  is  your  present  occupation? 

9.  Are  you  married  ?    If  so,  give  married  name. 

10.  If  married,  what  is  your  husband's  business?  . 

11.  To  what  use  did  you  put  t']e  money  you  received  from  the  Ward  and 
Smith  Fund  ? 

12.  WiDat  other  aid,  public  or  private,  have  you  received? 

13.  Give  name  and  post  ofi3.ce  address  of  any  brother  or  sister  that  was  at 
any  time  an  inmate  of  tbe  Home. 

14.  Add  any  information  concerning  yourself  which  you  think  will  be  of 
interest  t(»  your  friends. 

Only  in  a  comparatively  few  cases  did  we  fail  of  a  prompt  and 
full  reply  to  this  letter.  The  character  of  the  replies  elicited  is 
quite  varied,  both  in  mafctei  and  style.  In  the  majority  of  instances 
they  bear  evidences  of  a  training  superior  to  the  average  enjoyed 
by  the  pupil  of  rural  surroundings;  many  of  the  letters  being  mod- 
ols  in  the  practical  matters  of  correct  spelling,  good  penmanship, 
'ease  and  correctness  of  expression.  These  satisfactory  results  are 
to  be  attributed  to  the  training  had  in  the  schools  of  the  "  Home," 
since  these  persons,  on  an  average,  have  not  had  to  exceed  eighteen 
months^  schooling  outside  of  that  institution. 
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The  principal  facts  reached  through  the  circular  letter  may  per- 
haps be  of  general  interest.  As  intimated  above,  the  educational 
advantages  of  these  children  since  the  discontinuance  of  the 
"Home"  have  been  very  limited.  The  district  school  has  received 
most  of  them,  while  a  goodly  number,  through  the  advantage  of 
location,  have  been  favored  with  a  high  school  training.  By  dint  of 
personal  exertion  and  good  management,  a  few  have  secured 
means  to  give  them  a  few  terms  in  our  state  normal  schools.  Three 
have  already  placed  themselves  among  the  college  alumni;  and  as 
many  more  report  themselves  well  advanced  in  college  courses. 
The  enterprise  manifest  on  the  part  of  very  many  in  obtaining  an 
education  is  very  gratifying  to  us,  as  it  can  be  regarded  in  no 
other  light  than  the  fruitage  of  the  wholesome  influences  clustering 
about  the  "  Home." 

In  the  matter  of  business,  the  boys  are  well  distributed  among 
the  various  industries  of  our  state,  agricultural,  mechanical  and 
manufacturing.  To  the  most  of  these,  the  farm,  of  course,  was  the 
most  accessible,  and  offered  the  readiest  means  of  support.  From 
this  class  many  favorable  reports  have  reached  us,  showing  that  as 
farmers  they  have  not  toiled  in  vain.  In  addition  to  this,  we  have 
chanced  to  meet,  during  the  year,  several  young  men  whose  boy- 
hood was  passed  at  the  "  Home,"  who  now  by  their  neat  appear- 
ance and  manly  bearing  give  evidence  of  industry  and  thrift.  As 
might  be  expected,  most  of  those  on  the  farm  are  at  work  for  wages, 
but  not  a  few  have  small  farms  of  their  own.  Four  of  the  older 
boys  write  us  from  their  homes  in  the  far  west,  where  they  have 
taken  the  benefit  of  the  homestead  act.  Here  they  are  bravely 
struggling  with  penury  and  the  privations  of  a  frontier  life. 

In  the  school  of  mechanics  many  of  the  boys  have  learned  with 
skill  to  crowd  the  plane,  to  forge  the  iron,  or  adjust  the  parts  of  a 
machine.  Both  boys  and  girls  have  found  remunerative  positions 
in  the  cotton  and  woollen  mills  of  the  country  and  other  manufac- 
tories. Many  of  the  girls  report  themselves  self-supporting  by 
sewing,  clerking  or  serving  in  the  capacity  of  house  servants.  Not 
a  few  have  taught,  or  are  now  teaching  very  successfully  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  state. 
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While  very  few  of  the  older  boys  have  married,  the  list  of  mar- 
riages among  the  girls  is  quite  extensive.  It  is  gratifying  to  note 
that,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  these  personal  reports,  these 
young  women  have  become  the  wives  of  thrifty  men.  Laboring,, 
farming,  lumbering,  book-keeping,  marble-cutting,  wagon- making,, 
blacksmithing,  weaving,  printing,  etc.,  are  among  the  occupations 
and  trades  followed  by  their  husbands.  Save  one  or  two  parties,, 
all  express  themselves  as  happy  in  their  new  relations. 

One  of  the  prime  motives  in  issuing  the  circular  was  to  learn 
with  some  degree  of  accuracy  to  what  extent  the  Ward  and  Smith  . 
Fund  shares  proved  advantageous  to  the  holders  of  certificates. 
With  a  view  to  collecting  the  data  from  which  to  form  a  judgment, . 
the  question  was  asked,  ''  To  what  use  did  you  put  the  money  you/ 
received  from  the  Ward  and  Smith  Fund?"  Replies  to  this  inr 
quiry,  as  a  rule,  were  free,  full,  and,  in  the  main,  very  gratifying. 
The  largest  amount  issued  by  the  state  treasurer,  up  to  date,  to  any 
one  beneficiary,  is  $65.88;  yet  this  pittance  has  proven  to  many  an 
orphan  the  "  start  in  life."  The  boy  places  it  as  a  loan,  around 
which,  as  a  nucleus,  his  meagre  earnings  collect;  it  contributes  to 
make  good  his  claim  of  a  homestead;  or  it  goes  for  the  purchase  of 
a  team  to  work  the  farm. 

With  it,  the  girl  purchases  a  sewing  machine  by  which  she  earns 
a  respectable  support  for  herself,  and  brings  many  little  comforts  to 
the  maternal  home.  Its  expenditure,  by  both  boys  and  girls,  for 
tuition  at  school  or  in  music,  is  very  commonly  reported. 

I  will  quote  a  few  answers  to  the  above  interrogatory  as  evi- 
dencing the  clear  foresight  of  its  liberal  donors  in  suggesting  the 
manner  of  the  final  disposition  of  this  fund,  and  also  the  wisdom 
of  the  plan  adopted  by  your  honorable  body  for  its  distribution, 
sacredly  guarding  the  interests  of  the  orphan,  and  at  the  same  time; 
having  respect  to  the  letter  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  will  of  Ho- 
ratio Ward.  They  run  as  follows,  viz.:  Lent  the  money  at  seven 
per  cent.;  bought  a  horse  with  it;  paid  it  toward  my  claim;  gavejit 
to  mother  to  help  pay  for  our  home;  bought  clothes  for  {myself, 
mother,  brothers  and  sisters;  gave  it  towards  payment  for  the  farm;: 
spent  it  for  furniture;  helped  to  pay  ofi"  farm  mortgage  Jwith  it;^ 
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bought  tombstone  for  brother  Willie;  invested  it  iu  books;  paid 
for  my  music  lessons;  gave  it  to  mother;  bought  a  kit  of  carpen- 
ter's tools;  paid  it,  with  other  money,  for  a  home;  bought  furni- 
ture with  which  to  begin  house-keeping;  gave  it  to  grandmother, 
who  was  needy,  while  I  was  getting  a  good  salary,  etc. 

In  one  or  two  cases  only  is  the  parent  reported  to  have  taken  the 
money  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  child.  All  other  aid  received 
by  these  persons,  public  or  private,  amounts  as  reported  to  less 
than  one  thousand  dollars, 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  above  artless  replies  constitute  a  com- 
ment upon  your  official  actions  in  this  important  trust,  not  only 
genuinely  favorable,  but  far  more  satisfactory  to  all  interested  than 
any  amount  of  set  phrases  could  possibly  form.  As  to  the  treat- 
ment these  persons  have  received  at  your  hands,  very  few  com- 
plaints reach  us,  while  words  of  commendation  are  very  common. 

These  young  persons  think  of  the  "  Home  "  as  one  far  removed 
from  the  parental  roof,  longing  to  return  to  its  fireside  and  associ- 
ations. Affectionately  they  inquire  after  their  former  companions, 
teachers  and  officers,  and  earnestly  urge  a  '^reunion." 

In  short,  the  general  tone  of  these  letters  is  such  as  to  convince 
the  most  skeptical  that  the  "  Home,"  suggested  by  a  glorious  pa- 
triotism, and  founded  upon  the  sacred  principles  of  a  Christian 
state  charity,  has  subserved  a  lofty  purpose;  for  evidently  these 
purposes  are  to- day  upon  a  higher  plane  morally,  intellectually, 
and  socially,  than  they  would  have  been  had  they  failed  of  the 
training  furnished  them  by  the  "  Home."  The  more  mature  of 
them  appreciate  this  and  frankly  acknowledge  it. 

R.  W.  BURTON, 

Secretary  Board  Trustees  Soldiers''  Orphans'^  Home. 
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SECRETARY'S  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


The  following  are  the  receipts  and  expenditures  on  behalf  of  the 
soldiers'  orphans  of  Wisconsin,  from  October  1,  1879,  to  September 
30,  1880,  inclusive: 

RECEIPTS. 

1879. 

Oct.l.    Balaace  on  hand $331  81 

1880. 

Jan.  1.    Cash  for  telegraphic  property 14  78 

Total $346  59 

EXPENDITURES. 

To  orders  paid,  Nos.  596-610 $346  59 

The  following  is  a  list  of  vouchers  for  expenditures  oa  behalf  of 
the  soldiers'  orphans  of  Wisconsin,  from  October  1,  1879,  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  1880: 


1879. 

Oct,  4 

596 

Oct.  4 

597 

Oct.  4 

598 

Oct.  4 

599 

Oct.  4 

600 

Nov.  8 

601 

Nov.  8 

602 

Dec.  6 

603 

Dec.  30 

604 

1880. 

Jan.  5 

605 

Jan.  5 

606 

Jan.  5 

607 

Jan.  7 

608 

Jan.  14 

609 

Jan.  24 

610 

R  W.  Burton,  salary  and  expenses. . 

R.  Butterfield,  pension 

S.  Mountford,  pension 

S.  C.  Piercy,  pension 

John  Neil,  pension 

C.  K.  Pier,  pension 

R.  W  Burton,  salary  and  expenses. . 
R.  W  Burton,  salary  and  expenses. . 
State  Treasury,  Marcum*s  certificate 

C.  S.  Piercy,  pension , . 

R  W.  Burton,  salary  and  expenses.. 

R.  Butterfield,  pension 

John  Neil,  pension 

8.  Mountford,  pension 

C.  K.  Pier,  pension 


$25  00 

15  00 

30  00 

30  00 

30  00 

15  00 

25  00 

25  00 

16  59 

30  00 

25  00 

15  00 

30  00 

20  00 

15  00 

$346  59 
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Ward  and  Smith  Fiends  —  Statement  of  Certificates* 


WARD  AND  SMITH  BEQUEST. 

City  of  Milwaukee  readjcrstment  bonds » 13^000  00 

Milwaukee  city  registered  waterworks  bonds 5 ,000  00 

City  ot  Pittsbnrg  i  railroad  compromise  bonds « • .        4,000  00 

$12,000  00 


WARD  AND  SMITH  FUND. 
Balance  on  band  in  bonds 


112.000  00 


WARD  AND  SMITH  FUND  INCOME 

From  sale  of  readjustment  bond  city  of  Milwaukee,  No.  156  - . .  $1,000  00 

Interest  on  said  bond 25  14 

From  int  rest  on  Milwaukee  bonds 550  00 

From  interest  on  city  of  Pittsburg  ^  bonis 200  00 

Balance  in  fund  September  30,  1879 2,552  77 

Total $4,327  9L 


STATEMENT  OF  CERTIFICATES  OF  WARD  AND  SMITH  BEQUEST 
TO  WISCONSIN  SOLDIERS'  ORPHA.NS'  HOME. 

Paid  to  September  1, 1830. 


Clara  R.  O.  Ric  ardson 

Benj.  F.  Curtis 

Francis  F,  Hodaman  . . 

Sadies.  S>ieldon 

Maria  E.  L.  Hogoboom 

Ella  Saunders 

Margaret  Saunders 

Laura  P.  Dutc-jcr  . 

John  Becker 

Sarai  Asoel. .......... 

Harri"?  S.  Bite  cock... 

Alice  L.  Frissell 

Theresa  C.  Place 

Lottie  E.  Robinson .... 

Agnes  Tnane 

Mary  C.  Marcum 

Caroline  Pfeiffer 

EvaL.  Ricdey 

Mary  0*Connor 


$45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
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Mary  A.  Rood 

JaneE.  Hale 

Mary  Marsh 

Roselta  Jones 

Bertha  A.  Gear 

Walter  Hill 

Horace  Hatfield 

Mendel  Biakesly 

Delia  Vaodusen 

Anna  E.  Randall 

Alice  Walker 

Nina  Sigglekair 

Caroline  Calkins 

Annie  Newell 

Agnes  E.  McDonald.. 

Emma  Ballenger 

Wm.  P.  Still  well  ...  . 

Martha  L.  JMorton 

Margaret  E.  Baker 

Warren  Corse 

Mary  A.  Howard  

Viola  Mark 

Laura  M.  Blunt    

Mary  A.  Lasselyoeing  , 

Ida  Injxersoll 

Wm.  H.  L^n^don 

Kate  E.  Stalker 

Watson  H.  Hitchcock  . 

Alice  Wilkins 

Emma  J.  Ray , 

Caroline  Milem 

Mary  V.  Massingale  . . . 

James  H.  Stillwell 

Wm.  B.Smith 

Ora  Nichols 

Hattie  Thorn 

George  Eason 

CJmeda  Uollenbeck 

Alvin  Neyhardt 

Mary  E.Tracy 

Sarah  M.  Floyd 

Caroline  Canimiogs  ... 
Mareraret  E.  Skinner. . . 

Adelia  Skinner 

Julia  Skinner  , 

Harriet  E  Blanchard.. 

Mary  E.  Delap 

Calesta  Kellogg 

Mira  Stetson 

Ida  B)ockway 

Ida  McDonald 

Frank  W.  Howard 

Clara  E.  Care 

Losona  M.  Brooks 

Effie  J.Olin 

Sarah  S.Merrill 

Mary  Skinner 

Mary  E.  Wakeman 

Kittle  L.  Baker 


|45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 


45  00 

45  00 

45  00 

45  00 

45  00 

45  00 

45  18 

45  00 

45  16 

45  29 

45  35 

45  55 

45  55 

45  ns 

45  53 

45  52 

45  42 

45  59 

45  45 

45  55 

45  45 

45  55 

45  45 

45  52 

45  44 

45  45 

45  45 

45  79 

45  00 

45  00 

45  85 

45  85 

45  00 

45  85 

45  00 

Hosted  by 


Google 
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AjTNt  ITAL   RbPOBT  OF  THK 


[PCTB.  DOO. 


Statement  of  Certificates. 


Wm.  S.  Gran 

NaD  nie  Lalor 

Florence  Pritchard.... 

Kate  William 

Sarah  K.  Williain 

Tim.  P.  Lewis 

Barah  Kellogg 

Evelyn  E.  Gray 

Hattie  Winebrenner  . . . 

Mary  E.  Proctor 

Mary  M  athew 

Margaret  Richardson. . 

Wm.  V.  Falley 

John  Hatfield 

Chas.E.Care 

Hannah  Neyhardt 

Wm.  Jones 

Warren  Angel 

Kate  Mathews 

Martha  E.  Vangoeden. 

Burton  Walker 

John  R  Baker 

George  Burt 

David  Winebrencer  . . . 

Lillie  Boyd  .   

Mary  C.  Nash 

Emerett  Wood 

Edwin  H.  Crane  ...... 

Abbie  W.  Frissell 

George  F.  Lall ....... 

Wm.  H.Brown 

EUaC.  Ballenger 

Barton  E.Boyce...... 

Lizzie  Gammage 

Frederica  Hughes 

Ellen  S.  Hughes 

Lillie  Gear 

Carrie  E.  Bibbings.... 
Wm.  H.  McDermott.. 
Sarah  E.  McDonald  . . , 

Sarah  E.  Sheeks 

Carrie  E.  Newell 

Sarah  F.  Sanders 

Kate  Mcllvaine 

George  B.  Nash 

Fran«L  Maleo 

Frank  Brockway 

Lottie  C.  Hopkins 

Hattie  E.  Robinson  . . 

Olive  M.Delap 

Deryitt  C.  Riley 

Ida  F.  Hitchcock  .... 

Hiram  Gray 

Minnie  Stalker 

James  McGowan 

Alfred  W.  Sipperly. . . 
Henry  Vanderbilt .... 


William  Abels.... 
Rosetta  Beckwith  . 


$45  90 
45  00 

45  00 

45  00 

45  00 

45  99 

45  00 

45  53 

45  00 
45  00 

45  00 

46  02 

46  08 

46  12 

46  12 

46  17 
46  20 
46  32 



46  50 

46  43 

46  20 

46  37 

46  40 

46  40 

46  40 
46  40 

46  63 

46  59 

46  60 

46  60 

46  70 

46  75 

46  75 

46  75 
46  85 

46  85 

45  00 

47  15 

45  00 

47  29 

47  25 

47  25 

46  91 

46  93 

47  34 

47  25 

47  44 

45  10 

47  60 

47  50 

45  00 

47  73 

47  69 

48  12 

45  00 

48  18 

48  18 

-  $6,165  85 

48  70 

48  51 

Hosted  by 


Google 


\ 
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Statement  of  Certificates. 


Eva  L.  Briggs 

James  Burt 

Oda  Brown 

Alex.  D.  Colburn  . . . . 

Alfred  OoUar 

Anna  C.Ellis 

Wm.  B.  Faith 

Charles  Fanning  . . . . 

Lennie  Gifford 

Ella  J.  Glines 

Geo.  C.  Glines 

John  L.  Hadman. ... 

Effie  A.  Hood 

Edwin  Hill 

George  Lusk  

Margaret  Lusk 

Lowella  Lock  wood. . 
Josephine  McMauus. 
James  McDermott . . . 

Alice  Major.... 

Martha  B.  Nash 

Geo  W.  Norton 

Joha)ina  H.  Nash . . . . 

Ora  A.  Osborn  ...... 

Albert  J.  Ormsby .... 

Matildas.  Owrey 

Alice  B.  Partridge. . . 
Harriet  J.  Partridge  . 
Geo.  W.  Partridge. . . 

Ida  Pritchard 

Alice  E.  Proctor 

Mary  L.  Place 

Sophy  Pfeiffer 

Fannie  P.  Hoy 

Henry  P.  L.  Roohr  . . 
Charles  G.  Roohr.... 
Juliette  Reck  ford . . . . 
Jameson  Richardson. 
Elizabeth  Richardson 

Alonzo  W.  Riley 

Charles  Specht 

Florence  E.  Stillwell 
Charles  B.  Stevens  . , . 
Charles  A.  Smith  . . . . 

Alice  J.  Skinner 

Lydia  Skinner 

Ella  L.  Stoddard  .... 

Rosa  Tonaard  ....... 

Permella  J.  Tuttle... 

Nettie  M.  Tubbs 

John  W.Thayer 

Daniel  W.  Wilkins  .. 

William  Welsh 

Georgia  A.  Young. . . 

Ida  A.  Young 

Fred  W.  Aui~  erheide 

Eva  L.  L'aker 

Jason  A.  Cressey 

Sarau  A.  Drake 

Leafy  Fansler 


$48  91 
49  03 
49  37 

49  13 

50  03 
49  09 

48  13 

49  50 
49  87 

48  05 

49  60 
48  54 
48  77 
48  94 

48  98 

50  02 

49  73 
49  03 
49  13 
49  78 
45  00 
48  37 
47  58 

47  23 

48  80 

49  04 

48  83 
45  00 
45  00 

49  65 
58  65 

50  42 
49  30 
48  64 
45  00 

45  75 
48  53 

47  44 

48  88 
48  94 

46  36 

48  65 

49  05 

49  03 
45  00 

50  02 
49  88 

48  80 
45  00 

49  84 
48  00 
48  83 

48  62 

45  00 

46  18 

49  89 

50  06 

49  13 

50  80 
50  25 

Hosted  by 


Coogle 


/ 


/ 
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AirNXTAL  Bbpobt  of  thb 


[Pub.  Doc. 


Statement  of  Certificates. 


Sophy  G.  Johnson 

Wni.  F.  Johoson 

Georgiana  Milleam 

Christina  M.  Nash 

Leonard  D.  Hall 

Alice  Milem 

Sarah  Astel 

Warren  An^ell 

Carrie  E.  Bibbings 

Batton  E  B)yd 

Lillie  Boyd 

Ida  Brockway 

Frankie  Brockway 

Mendie  Blakesley 

John  Becker 

Caroline  Calkins 

Edwin  H.  Crane 

Clara  E.Carl 

Charles  E.  Carl 

Benj.  F.  Curtis 

Warren  Corse 

Olive  M.  Delap  ........ 

Sarah  A.  Drake 

Leafy  Fansler 

Oharles  -Panning    

Jane  E.  Faith 

Ella  J.  Glines 

Geo.  C.  Glines 

Evelyn  E.  Gray 

Hiram  Gray 

Francis  P.  Haldaman. . , 

Ellen  A.  Hughes 

Fred  erica  A.  Hughes  . . . 

Almeda  Hollenbeck 

Ida  F.  Hitchcock 

Watson  H.  Hitchcock. . . 
Harriet  J.  Hitchcock... 

Edwin  Hill 

Jane  E.  Hall 

Efflie  A.  Hood 

Maria  E.  L.  Hog^oboom. 

Sophy  G.  Johnson 

Eugene  Ingersoll. , 

Calista  Kellogg .. 

Timothy  P.  Lewis 

Ella  Lockwood 

Nannie  Lalor 

James  A.  McGowan. . . . 

Agnes  E.  McDonald 

Ida  McDonald 

James  McDermott 

Georgiana  Milleam 

Sarah  S.  Milleam 

Kate  Milleam 

Viola  Mack 

Prank  D.  Mallo 

Alice  Major 

George  W.  Marshall 

Martba  L.  Norton 

Geo.  W.  Norton 


$50  25 

50  16 

47  81 

50  02 

49  88 

50  24 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

Hosted  by 


Google 
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Statement  of  Certificates. 


Ora  Nichols 

Mary  0*C>nnor 

Matilda  S.  Owrey  . . . 

Albert  Ormsby 

Harriet  J.  Partridge. 
Alice  B.  Partridge  . . 

Alice  E.  Proctor 

Mary  E.  Proctor  . . . . 

Ida  Pritchard 

Theresa  C.  Place 

Mary  L.  Place 

Sophy  Pfeifter 

Caroline  Pfeifter 

Fanny  F.  Roy 

Emma  J.Roy 

Eva  L.  Richey 

Charles  G.  Roohr  . . . 
Henry  P.  L.  Roohr. . 

Mary  Skinner s, 

Lydia  Skinner 

Alfred  W.  Sipperty  . 

Charles  Specht 

Ella  L.  Stoddard 

Mira  Stetson 

Sadie  I.  Sheldon.... 
Nina  Siggelkow  . . . . 
Margaret  Sanders  . . . 
Sarah  F.  Sanders  . . . 

Ella  Sanders 

Mary  E.  Tracy 

Hattie  Thome 

Agnes  Thome 

Willie  V.  Tolly 

Delia  Van  Dusen 

Daniel  W.  Wilkins  . 

Alice  Wilkins 

James  Burt 

George  Burt 

John  R    Baker 

Eva  L.  Briggs 

Laura*M.  Blunt 

William  A.  Brown. . 

Jason  A.  Cressy 

Alice  M.  Colburn  .   . 

Mary  E.  Delap 

Eugene  R.  Divens. , . 

Laura  P.  Butcher 

George  Eason . 

Sarah  M.  Floyd 

Lillie  Gear 

Willie  S.  Gear 

Bertha  A.  Gear 

George  C.  Glines 

John  L.  Hadaman. . . 

Walter  Hill 

Frank  W.  Howard.. 

John  Hatfield 

Mary  A.  Losselyong. , 

Margaret  Lusk 

Sarah  E.  McDonald. 
Alice  Milem 


$10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 

Hosted  by 


Google 
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Annual  Repobt  of  the 


[Pirn.  Doc. 


Statement  of  Certificates, 


Caroline  Miletn 

Mary  Marsh 

Charles  Newell 

Addle  Newell . 

Carrie  E.  Newell 

Johanna  H.  Nash 

Hanna  Neyhart 

Alvin  Neyhart 

Florence  Pritchard. . . 

Anna  E.  Randall 

Juliet  Record 

Hattie  E.  Robinson. . . 
Lottie  E.  Robinson . . . 
Margaret  Richardson. 
Jameson  Richardson . . 
Florence  E.  Stillwell  . 

Adelia  Skinner 

Julia  T.  Skinner 

Margaret  E.  Skinner  . 

Alice  J.  Skinner 

Nettie  M.  Tubbs 

John  W.Thayer 

Martha  E.  Vangorder. 
Rosetta  Vanderbilt. . . 

Burton  Walker 

Emarett  Wood 

Hattie  Winebrenner.. 
David  Winebrenner  . . 


James  H.  Stillwell. . . 

Emma  Turis 

Emma  Turir 

Effie  J.Olin.. 

Mary  Mathews 

Margaret  E.  Baker  . . 

Rosetta  Jones 

Clara  Richardson. . . . 

Geo.  P.  Lull...' 

May  A.  Rood 

Eva  L.  Baker 

Marjr  J.  Ledgett 

Chas.  F.  Shaw 

Mary  J.  Ledgett 

Lottie  C.  Hopkins. . . 

Rebecca  Smith 

Rebecca  Smith 

Eugene  logersoU 

Wm.  B.  Faith 

Geo.  Lusk 

Wm.  H.  Smith 

Alfred  Collar 

Mary  C.  Massingale  . 
Christian  M.  Nash  . . 
Mary  A.  Hogoboom  , 
Mary  A.  Hogoboom  , 

Adel  Fountain 

Ad  el  Fountain 

Kittle  L.  Baker 

Geo.  Mott  Baker  ... 

Lena  C.  Layton 

Lena  C.  Layton 


$10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
ID  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 


10  00 
10  11 
50  58 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  12 
47  80 
10  90 
50  84 
10  16 

50  28 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 

51  00 
10  19 
50  73 
10  14 
10  00 
10  00 
50  80 
ip45 

Hosted  by 


$4,735  34 


f^oogle* 
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Statement  of  CertifieuU^. 


Kittie  E.  Mcllraine 

Elizabeth  Richardson 

Chas.  F.Shaw 

David  E.  Haynes 

David  E.  Haynes 

Phebe  Gansell , 

Phebe  Gansell 

Mary  C.  Marcum 

Laura  E.  Marcum 

Mary  C.  Nash 

Wm.  F.  Stillwell 

G.W.Stillwell 

G  W.  Slillwell 

James  W.  Steadman 

James  W.  Steadman 

Kate  Matthews 

Lewis  G.  Johnson 

Lewis  G.  Johnson 

Geo.  B.Nash.. 

F.  W.  Aufderheide 

Jose  McManus 

Edward  Pritchard 

Hattie  Hawes 

Life  F.  Nash 

LireF.Nash 

Effle  M.  Mack 

EflBeM.Mack 

Geo.  H.  Tiiayer 

Geo.  H   Thayer 

Hattie  M.  Sawyer 

Hattie  M.  Sawyer 

Willie  Gray 

Willie  Gray 

Julia  Worley 

Julia  Worley 

Nettie  Wheeler 

Nettie  Wheeler 

Sarah  E.  Preston 

Sarah  E.  Preston 

Geo.  Becker 

Geo.  Backer 

Albert  E.  Howard 

Albert  E.  Howard 

Willie  Angell 

Willie  Angell 

William  Lusk 

William  Lusk 

Homer  H.  Lewis 

Homer  H.  Lewis 

Volney  A.  Brown 

Everett  V.  Howard 

Everett  V.  Howard 

Michael  McDermott 

Michael  McDermott 

EUaJ.Ellis 

EllaJ.EUis 

Edith  Mansfield 

Edith  Mansfield 

Total  disbursements 

Balance  September  30, 1878. 


Total. 


$10  00 
10  00 

50  80 

10  do 

48  12 

51  20 
10  22 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
15  22 
51  12 
10  00 

49  80 
10  00 

51  15 
10  23 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  25 
10  45 
10  00 
49  35 
10  40 

52  10 
10  00 
49  75 
10  46 
52  14 
10  46 
52  14 
10  40 

51  80 
10  45 

52  15 
10  50 
52  30 
10  10 
52  10 
10  52 
52  40 
10  53 
52  50 
10  53 
52  40 
10  13 
52  72 
52  50 
10  10 
52  50 
10  55 
52  65 
10  52 

52  60 
10  53 

53  55 


$4,470  08 
1,050  49 


$5,520 


%Ie 


2— Sol  0:b. 
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Annual  Repobt  of  the 


[Pub,  Doc. 


Statement  of  Certificates, 


Mary  Ella  Smith. 

Mary  Ella  Smith 

Ada  H.  Glines 

Caroline  CummiDgs 

George  E.  Kil  Patrick .,,.   . 

Belle  Mar  cum 

EzimM.  While 

James  C.  Smith .,  .... 

Waller  Mallo 

Alice  Coleman  (now  Bouton) 

John  O'Connor 

John  Welch 

Asa  R.  Narracong 

Nelson  J.  Holmes .... 

Belle  M arcum 

William  Jones 

Ch as.  A.  Smith , 

Benj.  P.  Jones 

h\)i\'A\\  E.  Westenhaven 

Annie  HoUenback 

Benj.  P.Jones 

Emma  Pfeiffer 

Emma  A.  Robinette 

Geo.  W.  McPheters 

Arthur  P.  Bart 

Peter  Pratt •.. 

Ella  Clendenning  (now  Lawrence) 
Sarah  E.  Dieter  (now  Shannon)  — 

Willie  Hill 

Matilda  Howard 

Orris  P.  Langdon 

Nellie  J.  Tnbbs 

Chas.  S.  Ormsby 

John  P.  Stevens 

Trum>*u  G.  Dodge. 

John  Gansell 

Jennie  Hopkins •. 

Lewis  L.  Wilkins 

Viola  O.  Jones 

LaPavetle  Smith 

John  P.  Stevens 

Masgie  McFadden 

C.  P.  Stevens 

Alphonso  Barnes 

Hiram  Wheeler 

Andrew  J.  Westenhauer 

Libbie  Baker 

Clara  Damkoehler 

Jennie  L.  Biker * . . . 

Alphonso  Barnes. 

Henry  Fields 

EtzellE  Bonner 

Eunice  V.  Duvall 

Jennie  D.  Nimmo 

Albert  Miller 

Ebenezer  Anthony 

Clam  Lesselyoung 

D.C.Howard 

Maggie  J.  Drake. 


$10  56 
52  69 
63  50 
10  00 
68  75 
10  65 
63  83 
63  53 

63  90 

64  00 
64  15 
64  10 
64  10 
64  15 

52  90 
10  00 
10  75 
10  75 
64  30 

63  30 

53  30 
62  28 

62  70 

64  60 
64  60 
64  65 
64  60 

64  75 

63  70 

65  00 

64  75 
64  90 
64  87 

54  00 
64  95 
64  93 

64  87 

65  00 

64  95 

65  05 
10  93 
65  15 
10  00 
54  25 
65  23 
65  30 
65  30 
65  30 

64  35 

10  93 

65  60 

11  00 
65  55 
65  70 
65  50 
65  30 
65  37 
65  60  I 
65  88 


Hosted  by 


Google 
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Statement  of  Certificates  —  Disbursements* 


Wm.  H.Abies 

Etzel  E.  Bonner 

Wm.  R.  Oalkins 

Paid  express  charges  on  bonds  sold 

Paid  R.  W.  Barton,  secretary,  on  warrant. 

Total  disbursements 

Balance  September  30. 1879 


Total  as  above 


$10  00 

54  55 

65  55 

2  00 

900  00 


$4,247  72. 
3,552  77 


$6,800  49 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


PENSIONS. 


Maria  Close 

Benjamin  F.  Crandall  . 

Jfred  B.  Hawes  

Eliza  J.  Lay  ton 

Willie  fl.  Buritt 

Delaney  Coleman 

Michael  Losselyon  . . . , 
Olarence  E.  Odekirk  . , 

Hannah  Randall 

Carrie  B.  Stevens 

Nettie  McDonald 

Everill  Stevens 

Frank  J.  Blanchard  .   . 

Augustus  Jenkins 

Louis  B.  Dutcher 

James  A..  Davenport. . . 
Cbas.  W.  Massingale  .. 
Catherine  R.  Mack. . . . 

Theron  Haight 

Alice  A.  Walker 

Charles  A.  Randall. . . . 
Oeorge  W.  Partridge  . . 

Louisa  Fary 

Anson  H.  Cressy 

Fred  L  Hall 

Oarrie  M.  Ellis 

Caroline  Trautman . . . . 

Anna  Trautman 

Leonard  Y.  Doty 

Oatherine  Young 

Allda  Gliddon 

Marshall  Hatfield 

Ernest  Damkoehler.... 

Wm  J.  Steadman 

Betsey  Jameson 

Cornelia  Tifft    

Oeorge  Nichols 

Enoch  McCase 


$66  10 
66  20 
66  20 
66  15 
66  30 

65  60 
64  50 

66  45 
66  50 
66  65 
66  90 
66  80 
66  93 

66  90 

67  00 
66  80 

66  95 

67  15 
67  35 
10  00 
67  15 
10  00 
67  15 
67  25 

67  25 

66  30 
55  20 
55  00 

68  00 
53  50 

67  50 
67  70 
67  60 
67  41 
67  42 

67  55 
66  37 

68  00 
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PENSIONS  —  continued. 


Seymour  Bhultz 

Frank  Brannan 

Mary  Brannan 

Arthur  J.  Thome 

Mary  J.  Preston 

Theo.  P.  Lull 

Leonard  Powell 

Geo.  K.  Bryant 

Olive  A.  Ballinger 

Arthur  T.  8.  Narracong. 

Rosa  Ann  Thayer 

Fred  Moeller 

Mary  A.  Coleman 

Nioa  L.Baker. 

Eflae  iDgersoU 


Balance  September  30, 1880. 


Total  as  above. 


$67  70 
56  50 
60  15 
68  02 
68  07 
60  17 

67  98 

68  52 
68  07 
68  38 
68  53 
68  54 

67  80 

68  5S 
68  70 


$3,375  29 
952  62 

$4,327  91 
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GENERAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD. 


Office  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Wisconsin^ 

October  31,  1880. 
To  TiiF  Excellencjs  W.  E.  S.^ith, 

Governor  of  Wisconsin: 

Sir  —  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law  under  which 
this  board  is  organized,  we  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following 
'^fth  annual  report.* 

^'  the  accompanying  report  of  the  secretary,  to  which  you  are 
ib-|jectfully  referred,  will  be  found  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
general  work  of  the  board,  and  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  ex- 
ecuting the  important  trust  committed  to  its  charge.  That  report 
"ill  show  that  the  work  of  the  board  has  reached  a  larger  proportion 

^he  state  than  during  any  previous  year  of  its  history,  and  we 

""^  .  that  as  its  labors  have  been  extended  its  usefulness  has  like- 

^^  oeen  increased. 
9. 

10.  THE    GENERAL    HEALTH    OF   THE    STATE 

has  ien  on  the  whole  better  than  during  the  preceding  years  of 
the  board's  existence,  though  we  still  have  to  mourn  the  sacrifice  of 
many  valuable  lives,  and  to  witness  a  great  amount  of  suffering 
which  might  have  been  avoided  had  the  knowledge  of  sanitary 
:ience  been  more  widely  diffused  among  and  heeded  by  the  people. 
Among  the  chief  causes  of  mortality  in  the  state  during  the  year 
covered  by  this  report, 

DIPHTHERIA   AND    SCARLET   FEVER 

have  stood  pre-eminent,  the  former  being  charged  by  the  returns 
of  the  health  authorities  of  the  several  towns  of  the  state  with 
having  caused  1,780  deaths,  and  the  latter  as  being  the  cause  of 
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390;  the  aggregate  of  these  numbers  being  more  than  four  times- 
that  of  the  deaths  due  to  small-pox,  typhoid  fever,  measles  and 
•whooping  cough  collectively. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  progress  of  medical  and  sanitary- 
science  some  means  will  be  found  by  which  these  diseases  shall  be^ 
robbed  of  their  present  terrors,  and  brought  under  control  as  cer- 
tainly as  has  that  scourge  of  former  days,  small-pox,  which,  though 
it  still  lingers  among  us,  and  breaks  out  into  occasional  epidemics 
•where  vigilance  in  regard  to  its  prevention  relaxes  under  a  fancied 
security,  no  longer  counts  its  victims  by  thousands  annually. 
Small-pox  is  indeed  a  disease  which  sanitarians  believe  to  be  capa- 
ble of  being  perfectly  controlled;  yet  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  it  alone  caused  the  death  of  one  tenth  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  central  Europe,  and  the  life- long  disfigurement  of  one- 
tenth  more.  We  have  not  yet  the  knowledge  which  will  enable  us 
as  efficiently  to  control  the  the  ravages  of  diphtheria  and  scarlet 
fever,  and,  until  such  knowledge  has  been  obtained,  we  must  fight 
these  destroyers  with  the  best  weapons  at  our  command;  no  insig- 
nificant portion  of  the  work  of  this  board  has  been  to  endeavor  to 
spread  broadcast  among  our  citizens  a  knowledge  of  the  most  effi- 
cient of  these  weapons,  and  the  methods  of  using  them  to  the 
best  advantage.  That  there  is  much  encouragement  for  persistent 
effort  in  this  direction  is  proven  by  letters  which  frequently  reach 
the  office  of  the  board,  testifying  to  the  benefits  already  received 
by  many  localities. 

OTHER   DISEASES. 

Typhoid  fever  has  prevailed  to  a  somewhat  greater  extent,  and 
its  type  has  been  more  serious  than  during  the  year  1879,  while 
measles  and  whooping  cough  have  been  much  less  frequent. 

Small-pox  has  caused  only  two  deaths  during  the  year;  although 
the  disease  has  been  brought  into  the  state  from  without  on  three 
several  occasions,  its  spread  in  each  case  has  been  controlled  and 
confined  to  the  families  in  which  it  first  made  its  appearance,  by 
strict  isolation  of  the  patients  and  quarantine  of  the  infected 
premises.  And  just  here  a  word  of  warning  seems  eminently  in 
place.    While  we  are  comparatively  free  from  the  attacks  of  thia 
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dreaded  and  loathsome  disease,  we  are  too  apt  to  neglect  the  em- 
ployment of  the  only  precaution  which  has  ever  proven  effective 
as  a  safeguard  against  its  ravages,  ^^  6.,  vaccination.  Parents,  think- 
ing that  there  is  no  immediate  danger,  put  off  the  performance  of  the 
operation  upon  their  children,  and  others  who  have  been  vaccinated 
in  early  life  forget  that  the  protection  then  acquired  may  wear  out 
with  advancing  years,  and  neglect  to  assure  themselves  of  its  con- 
tinued efficiency  by  the  only  means  by  which  this  can  be  tested,  i,  e., 
revaccination;  and  thus  a  large  number  of  unprotected  individuals 
accumulates  in  the  midst  of  a  community,  constituting  an  ever- 
present  source  of  danger.  By-and-bye  a  case  of  small-pox  comes 
into  the  vicinity  through  some  one  of  the  accidental  chances  spoken' 
of  in  the  secretary's  report,  or  it  may  be  through  some  channel 
which  cannot  be  traced  out,  and  one  after  another  those  who  are 
susceptible  are  seized  upon,  until  the  malady  assumes  the  propor- 
tions of  a  full-fledged  epidemic;  every  one  takes  fright,  business 
comes  to  a  standstill,  and  all  the  interests  of  the  place  receive  a 
check  from  which  recovery  is  always  very  slow,  if  it  takes  place  at 
all.  Then  every  one  becomes  anxious  for  vaccination,  which  is 
performed  on  a  large  scale,  in  some  cases  perhaps  not  with  the 
thoroughness  requisite  for  its  full  efficiency:  and  at  last  the  disease 
subsides  or  dies  out  for  want  of  further  material,  after  which  the 
people  begin  to  count  up  the  cost  in  money  and  life. 

Now  all  this — and  scores  of  places  can  testify  that  we  have 
drawn  no  fancy  sketch  —  can  well  and  easily  be  avoided  by  the 
simple  method  of  making  vaccination  compulsory.  We  are  well 
aware  that  there  are  many  among  our  citizens,  especially  among 
those  of  European  birth,  who  are  by  no  means  ready  to  accept  this 
conclusion,  and  it  may  also  be  the  case  that  the  community  as  a 
whole  is  not  yet  prepared  for  direct  legislation  for  this  purpose* 
But  our  school  boards  all  over  the  state  should  see  that  no  child  is 
admitted  to  any  public  school  without  good  and  sufficient  evidence 
that  vaccination  has  been  properly  performed;  the  proprietors  of 
large  manufacturing  establishments  of  all  kinds  should  keep  a 
proper  oversight  of  their  employes  in  this  regard,  and,  the  subject 
being  in  this  and  other  ways  kept  before  the  people,  the  way  may 
and  probably  will  be  finally  opened  for  efficient  action. 
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ILLUMINATING   OILS. 

As  was  stated  in  our  last  annual  report,  our  attention  having 
been  attracted  by  the  frequency  with  which  so-called  kerosene 
*'  accidents,"  resulting  in  serious  personal  injury  or  loss  of  life,  were 
reported  in  the  columns  of  our  newspapers,  the  cause  of  such  ac- 
cidents was  made  a  subject  of  special  study  and  investigation  by 
the  board.  In  the  course  of  this  inquiry  a  large  amount  of  evi- 
dence was  collected  concerning  the  character  of  the  illuminating 
oils  then  in  general  use  throughout  the  state,  and  it  was  ascertained 
that,  while  stringent  laws  regulating  the  sale  and  use  of  such  oils 
were  enforced  in  the  states  adjoining  our  own,  "Wisconsin  was 
practically  without  any  law  on  the  subject,  and  was,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  recipient  and  consumer  of  oils  rejected  elsewhere  as 
unfit  for  use  because  dangerous  to  property  and  life. 

It  was  further  ascertained  that  kerosene  accidents  were  much 
more  frequent  m  their  occurrence  in  this  state  than  in  those  states 
which  were  protected  by  statutes  regulating  the  sale  of  petroleum 
oils.  Under  such  circumstances  the  board  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  to 
urge,  in  the  interests  of  the  property  and  lives  of  our  citizens,  that 
protection  should  be  given  to  the  people  by  proper  legislation  on 
the  subject,  and  was  gratified  by  the  enactment  of  a  statute  which, 
thought  not  in  all  respects  such  as  met  its  fullest  approval,  was, 
nevertheless,  one  which  it  was  felt  would  secure  a  reasonable  degree 
of  safety  in  the  use  of  one  of  the  commonest  necessities  of  daily 
life  in  nearly  every  household  in  the  state. 

It  affords  the  board  much  pleasure  to  call  attention  to  the  note- 
worthy change,  in  the  almost  complete  disappearance  of  the 
accounts  of  kerosene  accidents  which  were  of  such  frequent  and 
painful  occurrence  in  the  columns  of  the  Wisconsin  press  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  law.  A  record  like  this  is  the  strongest 
possible  justification  of  the  action  of  the  board. 

As  has  heretofore  been  the  custom,  copious  and  interesting 
extracts  from  the  correspondence  of  the  board  throughout  the  state 
are  appended  to  the  report  of  the  secretary.  These,  in  many  in- 
stances, show  the  progress  already  made  in  sanitary  work  in  various 
localities,  while  in  yet  other  cases  they  bring  to  light  various  local 
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causes  of  disease,  or  point  the  way  for  new  effort  for  its  preven- 
tion. 

Some  special  papers  on  sanitary  subjects  will  also  be  found,  which 
have  been  mostly  prepared  by  gentlemen  who,  though  not  con- 
nected with  the  board,  have  special  fitness  for  the  discussion  of  the 
subjects  presented.  The  board  takes  this  opportunity  to  return 
sincere  thanks  to  the  gentlemen  in  question  for  the  kindness  which 
has  enriched  the  report  with  information  that  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
special  value  to  the  people  on  whose  behalf  they  have  labored. 

Among  the  papers  prepared  for  and  presented  with  this  report  is 
one  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Strong,  a  member  of  the  board,  on 

GEN'ERAL    HYGIENIC    KISTOAVLEDGE    xi    NECESSITY   FOE    THE    PEOPLE, 

in  which  the  writer  traces  the  slow  progress  of  hygienic  knowledge, 
and  after  giving  a  general  definition  of  hygiene,  it  is  shown  how 
largely  the  necessity  for  this  knowledge  enters  into  our  physical, 
moral  and  intellectual  well-being.  The  necessity  for  organized  and 
united  action  is  shown,  inasmuch  as  an  uncontrolled  individual  may 
neutralize  the  best  efforts  of  his  neighbors,  and  so  a  whole  com- 
munity be  caused  to  suffer  for  the  fault  of  one.  Only  state  or 
national  control  can  affect  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number. 

The  relation  hygiene  occupies  to  the  several  epochs  of  life  are 
briefly  given,  and  advancement  is  proven  by  the  history  and  statis- 
tics of  the  past  as  contrasted  with  the  present  partial  immunity 
from  the  scourges  of  olden  times.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  while  our  necessities  equal  those  of  other  nations,  yet  some, 
notably  England,  is  far  in  advance  of  us  in  the  machinery  necessary 
to  a  fair  education  of  the  public  mind,  and  that  we  are  lamentably 
behind  that  nation  both  in  governmental  supervision  and  authority 
over  sanitary  questions,  and  in  the  general  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject possessed  by  the  people. 

The  subject  is  briefly  treated  from  a  commercial  or  financial 
standpoint,  from  which  wo  find  that  proper  hygienic  knowledge  is 
as  necessary  to  the  body  politic  as  it  is  from  a  consideration  of  the 
humanitarian  aspect,  and  then  follows  a  series  of  propositions  call- 
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ing  attention  to  the  necessity  for  more  general  information,  and  in- 
dicating more  in  detail  some  of  the  things  which  it  is  necessary  to 
know. 

The  paper  closes  with  the  suggestion  that  hygiene  should  be 
included  in  the  curriculum  of  our  system  of  common  school  edu- 
cation, even  though  it  exclude  some  studies  of  less  practical 
importance. 

Another  paper  is  upon 

RECREATION   AS   A   SANITARY   AGENT, 

by  Rev.  J.  W.  Hageman,  of  Wausau.  The  writer  takes  the  ground 
that  recreation  is  a  necessity  to  a  healthy  life,  and  points  out  the 
various  methods  in  which  it  may  be  had;  he  recognizes  the  fact 
that  what  is  labor  for  one  may  be  the  best  of  amusement  for 
another,  and  advises  that,  in  taking  recreation,  as  complete  a  change 
as  is  practicable  from  the  customary  pursuits  of  the  individual 
should  be  secured;  that  some  active  outdoor  life  be  entered  upon 
by  the  sedentary,  while  some  quiet  indoor  occupation,  or  even  abso- 
lute and  entire  rest  of  body  and  mind,  should  be  the  aim  of  those 
whose  usual  vocations  require  great  exertion.  Various  methods  of 
obtaining  recreation  are  sketched  or  suggested,  and  the  mistake 
sometimes  made  of  supposing,  that  because  a  mode  of  life  varies 
from  the  ordinary  routine,  it  must  necessarily  be  recreating,  is 
pointed  out.  True  recreation  can  never  be  a  bore,  in  the  writer's 
opinion;  and  whenever  any  occupation  or  excursion  entered  upon 
for  amusement's  sake  becomes  dull  ani  tiresome,  it  will  fail  of 
being  recreative  in  any  right  sense,  and  may  better  be  abandoned 
so  far  as  that  object  is  concerned.  The  paper  closes  with  an  appenl 
for  recreation  for  all  in  the  interest  of  the  hiofher  life. 

Another  paper  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Wenzel,  of  Lo- 
mira,  upon  « 

DISEASED    MEAT. 

The  various  forms  of  disease  which  affect  animals  raised  for  hu- 
man food  are  sketched,  especially  those  which  affect  the  character 
of  their  flesh,  and  the  danger  of  using  meat  from  animals  so  affected 
is  pointed  out.  The  parasites  which  inhabit  the  muscular  and  other 
tissues  of  animals  are  next  treated  of,  particular  attention  beinsf 
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given  to  such  as  are  known  to  give  rise  to  disease  in  the  human 
being;  under  this  head  trichiniasis  and  tape -worm  in  man  are  dis- 
cussed, and  the  means  by  which  the  parasiti.c  creatures  producing 
them  may  be  rendered  harmless  where  their  presence  is  suspected, 
are  pointed  out.  The  question  of  legislation  is  then  discussed,  and 
references  are  given  to  such  of  the  statutes  of  Wisconsin  as  bear 
upon  the  subject  generally. 

Prof.  T.  W.  Chittenden,  of  Appleton,  contributes  a  paper  upon 

SCHOOL    HYGIENE, 

end  what  teachers  can  do  to  promote  it.  The  subjects  of  Ventila- 
tion, T-»ight,  Seating,  Exercise,  Oversight  of  the  Playground,  De- 
fects of  Sight  and  Hearing,  the  merits  of  dry  and  moist  atmos- 
pheres, the  effects  of  position,  the  prevention  of  contagious  disease 
in  schools,  and  the  signs  of  sickness  generally,  or  those  which  will 
justify  a  teacher  in  remanding  a  child  for  the  time  being  to  home 
care,  are  all  more  or  less  fully  discussed,  and  the  writer  has  aimed 
^to  give  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  best  and  most  modern 
authorities. 

This  whole  subject  of  the  health  of  the  children  in  our  public 
schools  is  one  that  is  enoraorino'  the  earnest  attention  of  sanitarians 
both  in  our  own  country  and  Europe,  at  the  present  time,  to  a  very 
remarkable  extent.  Never  before  has  the  fact  been  so  clearly 
realized  that  the  welfare  of  the  world  in  the  near  future  depends 
upon  the  care  and  pains  bestowed  upon  the  education,  both  phys- 
ical and  mental,  of  the  rising  generation.  No  apology,  therefore, 
seems  needed  for  the  prominence  given  to  the  subject  of  schools 
and  their  sanitary  condition  in  this  and  in  preceding  reports. 

In  addition  to  the  plans  by  which  the  ventilation  of  existing 
school  houses  may  be  improved,  as  presented  in  Prof.  C.'s  paper, 
the  following,  by  Dr.  Swinburne,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  is  worthy  of 
adoption,  particularly  in  mild  v/eather:  "  A  very  effectual  way  to 
secure  good  ventilation,  is  to  use  one-half  or  even  two-thirds  of  the 
window  space  by  inserting  light  frames  covered  with  thin  muslin 
without  starch.  The  changes  of  air  go  on  as  they  do  in  a  tent,  and 
the  air  is  rendered  as  pure  as  that  out  of  doors.  Whenever  in  the 
charity  hospital  we  have  typhoid  or  scarlet  fever,  we  simply  fill  the 
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window  spaces  with  frames  over  which  thin  muslin  is  stretched,  and 
the  purity  of  the  air  is  surprising." 

We  are  yet  very  far  from  perfection  in  the  construction  of  our 
school  houses  or  in  their  furniture.  "  It  cannot  be  denied,"  says 
Dr.  Jewett, ''  that  under  the  present  provisions  and  restraint  of  the 
school  room,  the  foundations  are  laid  of  many  maladies  that  entail 
suffering  and  misery  during  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  life.  The 
extent  and  fatality  of  preventible  diseases,  and  the  inception  of 
germs  of  future  wretchedness  and  deformity  as  the  result  of  our 
present  school  system,  is  appalling,  and  demands  a  thorough  scru- 
tiny and  reformation.  In  cemeteries  all  over  this  land  are  little 
graves  whose  inmates  have  been  put  there  by  the  ignorance  or  care- 
lessness of  school  teachers  or  trustees." 

Hon.  John  Eaton,  commissioner  of  public  education,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  uses  the  following  emphatic  language:  "  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  there  are  school  officers  who  hold  their  places  in  com- 
parative ignorance  of  the  principles  of  education.  They  have 
allowed  schools  to  receive  and  communicate  diphtheria,  scarlet 
fever  and  small-pox.  They  have  permitted  unhealthy  conditions  to 
multiply  around  schools,  until  from  them  has  gone  out  sickness  to 
desolate  neighborhoods.  They  should  be  held  responsible  for  all 
the  unnecessary  myopia,  curved  spines  and  infection  due  to  their 
ignorance  or  neglect.  A  great  step  might  be  taken  immediately  by 
giving  sanitation  its  proper  position  in  our  normal  schools,  and  by 
g'iving  sanitary  subjects  proper  consideration  in  teachers'  associa- 
tions and  institutes." 

By  the  kindness  of  Dr.  O.  W.  Wight,  health  commissioner  of  the 
city  of  Milwaukee,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  for  which  organiza- 
tion it  was  written,  we  are  enabled  to  present  a  paper  on  the 

MANAGEMENT  OP   CONTAGIOUS  DISEASE  IN  MILWAUKEE. 

This  paper  exhibits  clearly  and  forcibly  the  results  which  may  be 
attained  by  sanitary  science  when  upheld  by  public  sentiment,  and 
its  teachings  are  enforced  by  law.  With  some  modifications,  vary- 
ing with  the  necessities  of  different  localities,  the  system  presented 
by  Dr.  Wight  might  be  adopted  by  every  municipal  organization  ia 
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the  state,  with  the  best  possible  results;  and  were  the  principles  in- 
culcated by  him  faithfully  carried  out  in  all  our  villages,  towns  and 
cities,  a  single  year  would  show  a  marked  diminution  in  the  num- 
ber of  victims  of  contagious  disease,  and  greatly  lessened  mortal- 
ity returns  from  other  causes. 
A  paper  on 

KEROSENE 

has  been  prepared  by  the  secretary  at  the  special  request  of  the 
board,  with  the  design  of  bringing  before  the  people  facts  in  rela- 
tion to  this  substance  which  it  is  believed  will  be  of  general  inter- 
est. Kerosene  is  now  so  extensively  employed  as  a  household  illu- 
minant,  and  so  many  fearful  accidents  have  resulted  either  from  its 
careless  use  or  from  that  of  an  inferior  or  adulterated  article  —  most 
often  from  the  two  latter  causes  —  that  the  board  feels  that  informa- 
tion upon  this  subject  should  be  spread  among  all  classes  of  our 
citizens  as  widely  as  possible. 

In  conclusion,  the  board  desires  to  acknowledge  the  aid  which  it 
has  received  from  the  medical  profession  of  the  state,  who  have 
generally  responded  promptly  to  any  requests  for  information  con- 
cerning the  sanitary  condition  of  their  respective  localities;  and 
from  the  Wisconsin  press,  which  has  given  a  wide  publicity  to  va« 
rious  circulars  and  similar  publications  of  the  board,  and  has  shown 
a  general  interest  in  its  work  and  a  desire  to  aid  its  efforts  to  spread 
sanitary  knowledge  among  the  people. 

Appended  hereto  will  be  found  a  communication  in  the  shape  of 
a  personal  letter  to  a  member'  of  the  board,  from  Prof.  George  W» 
Peckham,  of  the  Milwaukee  high  school,  written  in  reply  to  certain 
questions  presented  to  him  concerning  the  study  of  physiology  and 
hygiene  in  schools,  to  which  the  board  desire  to  give  this  promi- 
nence because  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  to  which  it  relates* 

Very  respectfully, 

E.  L.  GRIFFIN,  J.  T.  REEVE, 

JOHN  FAVILL,  SOLON  MARKS, 

JAMES  BINTLIFF,  H.  P.  STRONG, 

G.  F.  WITTER,  State  Board  oj  Health. 
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Milwaukee,  October  10, 1880. 

My  Dbab  DocTOH  —  la  reply  to  your  request  that  I  should  inform  you 
how  far  the  university  and  the  public  schools  of  the  state  are  doing  their 
share  in  spreading  a  knowleige  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  I  regret  to  say 
little,  if  anything.  The  great  majority  of  our  higher  schools,  both  private  and 
public,  teach  so  little  physiolo^iy  that  there  is  no  sound  foundation  upon 
which  to  give  inslrucli-  n  in  sanitary  science.  Let  me  explain  more  in  detail. 
The  greater  number  of  our  higher  schools  shape  their  courses  of  study  to  meet 
the  requiiements  of  the  state  university,  and,  spe^kina:  generally,  what  it  re- 
quires for  admission,  they  teach.  It  we  enlarge  our  course,  as  a  general  rule 
those  students  preparingfor  the  university  omit  the  studies  not  demanded 
for  admission.  The  university  olfers  three  general  courses  of  study:  the 
general  science*,  the  ancient  classical  and  tne  modern  classical.  For  the  first, 
the  science  course,  it  has  an  entrance  examination  in  Huxley's  and  Youmnn's 
physiolog3^  The  time  devoted  in  the  schools  t)  preparing  in  this  sul»ject 
averages  one  term  of  four  months,  a  period  totally  inadequate  to  <  btainiug  a 
fair  knowkdge  of  tuis  science.  For  entrance  to  the  classical  courses,  either 
ancient  or  modern,  no  knowledge  in  physiology  is  required.  Wliy  stuJents 
in  the  scientific  course  need  physiology,  whilethose  in  the  classical  courses 
do  not,  I  am  at  loss  to  understand.  You  will,  I  presume,  su])pose  that  the 
university  itself  supplies  this  lack,  but  hero  you  are  in  error.  \Vhile  it  olferjj 
options  in  Greek,  Latin,  German,  French,  Norse^  Icelandic  and  Anglo-Saxon, 
there  is  absolute'y  no  opportunity  given  a  student  to  acquire  even  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  laws  of  health;  and  so  far  as  the  university  is  concerned,  a  stu- 
dent can  graduate  from  either  of  the  classic  >1  courses  ignorant  bota  of  physi- 
ology and  sanitary  science.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tendency  of  this  course 
on  the  part  of  the  university  is  to  discourage  the  study  of  these  two  sfcodies,  if 
it  does  not  lead  to  their  entire  negU  ct,  by  at  least  one-half  of  the  students 
(the  classical)  who  attend  the  university.  As  a  result  of  this  policy,  one 
school  in  the  state  h-^s  within  three  mouths  cut  down  the  instruction  in  phys- 
iology fri)m  seven  (7)  m  mths  to  barely  t'lree  (3).  This  would  exclude  any 
work  in  sunitiry  science  and  renders  the  physiological  instruction  almost 
without  value.  Un  Jer  the  laws  of  this  stale  a  graduate  of  our  university  may 
obtain,  without  examination,  a  lifeceitificate  which  qualifies  him  to  teach  in 
any  school  in  the  state.  Hence  it  results  that  the  management  of  larire  n  im- 
bers  of  children  my  be  entrusted  t  >  persons  ignorant  of  the  simplest  lavvs  of 
health.  My  experience  ot  the  past  turee  years  as  one  of  the  examiners  on 
the  state  board  of  examination,  and  my  genin*al  acquaintance  with  the  in- 
straction  in  this  science  thro  ^ghout  the  state,  forces  i-j)on  me  the  belief  that 
no  subject  is  so  sadly  neglected  as  physiology.  This  dense  ignorance  mast 
of  necessity  exert  a  prejudicial  i^  flaence  on  t')e  v;ell-being  of  the  citizens  ot 
the  state,  and  as  s  >rely  cripple  the  eff  rts  of  both  the  state  and  the  local 
boards  of  health  in  the  direction  of  sanitary  reform.  From  the  practical 
side,  if  only  for  the  information  that  it  gives,  I  think  that  yoa  will  agree  with, 
me  that  it  is  second  in  impoitance  to  no  other  study. 

I  remain  yours  truly, 

•    GEORGE  W.  PECKHAH 
To  Solon  Mabks,  M.  D., 

Member  State  Board  of  Healthy 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
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SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Health  and   Vital  Statistics  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin: 

Gentlemen  —  The  following,  my  fifth  annual  report  as  secre- 
tary and  executi\re  officer  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  is  respect- 
fully presented,  it  being  for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1880. 

During  the  year  there  has  been  no  change  either  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  board  or  in  its  officers,  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
expiration  of  Gen.  J.  Bintliff's  term  of  membership  having  l3een 
filled  by  his  reappointment,  while  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
board  in  January  last,  Dr.  E.  L.  Griffin  was  re-elected  to  the  presi- 
dency, the  secretary  being  continued  in  office. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  the  several  members,  with  the  dates 
at  which  their  respective  ternis  of  membership  expire,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  Marks,  M.  D.,  Milwaukee,      -  term  expires  February  2,  1881 

J.  Favill,  M.  D.,  Madison,        -      -  term  expires  February  2,  1882 

E.  li.  Griffin,  M.  D.,  Fond  du  Lac,  term  expires  February  2,  1883 

G.  F.  Witter,  M.  D.,  Grand  Rapids,  term  expires  February  2,  1884 

H.  P.  Strong,  M.  D.,  Beloit,      -      -  term  expires  February  2,  1885 

J.  T.  Reeve,  M.  D.,  Appleton,     -  term  expires  February  2,  1886 

Gen.  J.  Bintliff,  Darlington,      -      -  term  expires  February  2,  1887 

The  following  standing  committees  were  appointed  at  the  meet- 
ing in  January,  1880,  for  the  coming  year: 

On  Finance  —  Drs.  Favill,  Marks  and  Witter. 

On  Legislation  —  Gen.  Bintliff,  Drs.  Strong  and  Witter. 

On  Printing  and  Stationery  —  Drs.  Reeve,  Favill  and  Griffin. 
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On  Visitation  and  Sanitary  Inspection  of  Public  Buildings  —  Gen. 
Bintliff,  Drs.  Marks  and  Reeve.  The  chairman  was  authorized  to 
call  upon  any  other  members  of  the  board  for  assistance,  whenever 
it  should  seem  advisable  or  necessary  for  the  better  performance  of 
the  work  assigned  to  this  committee. 

At  the  same  meeting,  a  committee  which  had  been  previously 
appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of  illuminating  oils,  with  tho 
dangers  arising  from  the  domestic  use  of  low  grades  thereof,  and 
the  best  means  of  avoiding  or  preventing  such  danger,  presented 
a  report,  in  which  it  was  shown  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  oil 
then  in  use  throughout  the  state  of  Wisconsin  was  exceedingly 
dangerous  in  character,  and  that  much  valuable  property  and  many 
lives  were  annually  and  needlessly  lost  by  its  agency,  and  that  the 
details  of  many  such  losses  —  originating,  not  in  any  careless  use 
of  the  oil,  but  in  actual  explosions  of  lamps  in  which  it  had  been 
burning  —  were  in  the  possession  of  the  committee.  It  was  shown, 
moreover,  that  there  was  not  only  great  danger  In  using  such  oils 
as  were  then  almost  universally  for  sale  in  the  markets  of  the  state, 
but  that  there  was  very  general  and  very  just  complaint  of  their 
illuminating  qualities,  they  being  in  many  instances  so  heavily 
loaded  with  paraffine  and  other  adulterants  as  to  solidify  with  a 
very  moderate  degree  of  cold  in  the  winter,  so  that  it  became  nec- 
essary to  warm  the  vessels  containing  it  before  lamps  could  be  filled; 
that  the  lights  would  smoke  and  finally  go  out;  and  that  the  people 
were  suffering  a  grievous  evil  from  the  sale  and  use  of  such  oils,  the 
existing  laws  of  the  state  affording  them  no  protection  whatever. 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of 
the  board,  the  committee  presented  the  draft  of  a  bill,  the  passage 
of  which  by  the  legislature  would,  it  was  believed,  secure  an  oil  so 
free  from  impurities  as  to  be  a  good  and  satisfactory  illuminant, 
without  being  oppressively  increased  in  cost,  and  which  would  in- 
sure a  high  degree  of  safety  in  practical  use,  if  it  could  not  be  said 
to  be  absolutely  safe  under  any  and  all  circumstances. 

The  bill  provided  for  the  appointment,  by  the  governor,  of  a 
suitable  person,  who  should  not  be  in  any  way  interested  in  the 
manufacture  or  sale  of  illuminating  oils,  as  inspector  of   all  oils 
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offered  for  sale  or  use  for  illuminating  purposes,  and  for  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  state  inspector  of  a  sufficient  number  of  deputies  who 
should  act  under  his  instructions  and  supervision. 

That  the  state  inspector  and  his  deputies  should  examine  and  test 
-all  oils  offered  for  sale  or  use,  branding  all  that  came  up  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law  as  approved,  and  all  others  as  rejected,  for 
illuminating  purposes  within  the  state,  and  that  all  inspectors  should 
give  proper  bonds  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  official  duties. 

That  the  tests  which  an  oil  must  bear  in  order  to  be  approved, 
Should  be  the  following:  1.  It  must  not  give  off  an  inflammable 
gas  or  vapor  when  heated  in  a  covered  vessel  at  any  temperature 
below  140''  Fahrenheit.  2.  When  cooled  to  the  temperature  of  20^ 
Fahrenheit,  it  must  remain  perfectly  clear  and  transparent  during 
the  period  of  ten  minutes  of  time.  3.  That  the  instrument  used  in 
making  the  first  portion  of  the  test  should  be  essentially  the  same 
as  that  for  several  years  employed  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  state 
of  Michigan. 

Concerning  the  test  prescribed  above,  it  may  be  said  here  that  the 
board  believed  that  it  was  its  special  province  to  emphasize  the 
question  of  safety  in  use,  and  that  an  oil  having  a  flashing  point 
not  lower  than  140°  Fahrenheit  would  be  almost  absolutely  safe 
under  any  conditions  likely  to  be  found  in  an  ordinary  household. 
It  was  conceded,  however,  that  an  oil  of  this  grade  would  be  neces- 
sarily somewhat  expensive  in  its  first  cost,  and  that  oil  having  a 
flash-test  of  120°  Fahrenheit  would  be  practically  safe,  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  ordinary  care  and  prudence  in  its  use  —  certainly  far  safer 
^han  the  larger  part  of  the  oil  to  be  found  everywhere  in  Wisconsin 
at  that  time,  while  its  increased  cost  would  be  balanced  to  a  great 
extent  by  its  superior  lasting  qualities;  and  that  therefore  an  oil  of 
this  grade  might  be  adopted  with  the  certainty  that  its  price  would 
not  prove  in  any  way  oppressive. 

The  bill  further  prescribed  a  scale  of  fees  for  inspection,  provided 
penalties  for  its  violation,  and  ended  with  a  section  allowing  sixty 
days  to  intervene  between  its  passage  and  the  time  when  it  should 
take  effect. 

The  report  was  accepted  by  the  board  and  the  committee  dis- 
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charged,  after  which  the  bill  above  outlined  being  carefully  re- 
viewed and  some  minor  amendments  made  therein,  it  was  fully 
approved  by  the  board,  and  it  was  decided  to  make  an  effort  to  se- 
cure the  passage  of  it,  or  of  some  measure  of  like  character,  through 
the  legislature,  to  the  end  that  our  citizens  might  enjoy  the  sams 
security  as  to  life  and  property  enjoyed  by  those  of  states  in  which 
proper  inspection  laws  were  then  in  force. 

Pending  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  it  was  ascertained  that 
Hon.  J.  B.  Bennett,  of  the  twenty- third  senatorial  district,  had  in- 
troduced a  bill  into  the  senate  also  looking  to  the  inspection  of 
illuminating  oils.  Examination  showed  that  Senator  Bennett's  bill 
differed  in  many  particulars  from  that  prepared  by  this  board,  and 
accordingly  through  the  courtesy  of  that  gentleman  a  conference 
on  the  subject  was  arranged,  at  which  were  present  not  only  Sena- 
tor Bennett,  the  committee  to  whom  his  bill  had  been  referred  and 
the  board,  but  many  other  gentlemen,  members  of  both  branches 
of  the  legislature,  by  and  before  whom  the  bill  already  in  the 
hands  of  the  committee  and  that  prepared  by  the  board  were  com- 
pared and  reviewed.  At  the  same  time  a  large  amount  of  evidence 
was  presented  of  the  danger  attendant  upon  the  employment  of  oil 
such  as  was  then  very  generally  used  in  the  state.  Many  different 
instruments  for  testing  oils,  including  the  Tagliabue  open  cup, 
commonly  known  as  the  "  commercial  tester,"  Foster's  automatic 
tester,  the  English,  the  Indiana  and  the  Michigan  testers,  were  ex- 
hibited, their  methods  of  action  shown  and  their  merits  and  defects 
fully  explained.  Soon  after  this  interview  the  bill  prepared  by  this 
board  was  also  introduaed  into  the  senate  by  Mr.  Bennett.  The 
board  subsequently  presented  an  elaborate  memorial  to  the  legisla- 
ture, setting  forth  the  facts  concerning  the  character  of  the  oil  then 
to  be  had  in  our  markets,  and  earnestly  pleading  for  such  legisla- 
tion upon  the  subject  as  should  entirely  prohibit  the  sale  and  use 
of  illuminating  oils  of  dangerously  low  grade,  representing  the 
urgent  necessity  of  such  measures  in  the  interest  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  lives  and  property  of  our  citizens. 

A  law  was  finally  enacted  differing  in  several  respects  from  that 
recommended  by  this  board,  yet  embodying  the  features  of  the  bill 
recommended  by  it  which  were  deemed  most  essential. 
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Concerning  the  practical  operation  of  this  law,  it  may  be  said 
that  whereas,  prior  to  its  taking  effect,  accounts  of  accidents  more 
or  less  serious  in  their  results,  originating  in  kerosene  explosions, 
were  of  startlinglj  frequent  occurrence  in  the  columns  of  our  news- 
papers^ such  records  have  entirely  ceased  since  the  date  at  which 
the  present  statute  went  into  operation.   . 

cost  of  collecting  vital  statistics. 

In  accordance  with  instructions  previously  given,  the  secretary 
reported  that  he  had  inquired  into  the  cost  of  collecting  such  vital 
statistics  as  under  existing  laws  it  is  possible  to  obtain  in  this  state, 
and  that  such  cost  for  the  year  1879  had  been  as  nearly  as  could  be 
ascertained,  $10,926.70.  The  report  was  accepted  by  the  board, 
which  reiterated  its  conviction  that  the  statistics  thus  obtained 
were  worthless  for  any  sanitary  or  scientific  purposes,  and  that  sta- 
tistics having  value  for  such  purposes  cannot  be  obtained  under 
present  statutes;  it  was  not  deemed  advisable,  however,  at  present 
to  suggest  any  legislation  for  the  purpose. 

KEPORTS  from    local  HEALTH  BOARDS. 

I  have  again  to  report  the  ehcouraging  fact  of  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  reports  mada  by  the  clerks  of  the  local  health  boards 
throughout  the  state,  and  to  make  note  also  of  the  fact  that  with 
each  year  the  importance  of  these  returns  is  becoming  more  fully 
appreciated  by  those  offisers.  While  the  records  of  this  office  for 
the  first  years  of  its  existence  show  that  the  duty  of  making  reports 
was,  in  some  sections  of  the  state,  almost  wholly  neglected,  and  in 
some  others  performed  only  in  the  most  perfunctory  manner,  they 
also  bear  witness  to  the  fact  of  an  increase  that  has  been  steady 
and  gratifying  in  the  care  taken  in  the  collection  of  facts,  in  the 
interest  shown  in  the  work  of  this  board,  and  in  the  notes  concern, 
ing  matters  of  sanitary  value  and  importance,  that  are  not  specific- 
ally mentioned  in  the  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose  of  making 
returns.  In  addition  to  the  formal  returns'required  by  the  statute, 
voluntary  communications  are  often  received,  both  in  connection 
therewith  and  at  other  times,  extracts  from  some  of  which  werepre- 
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sented  in  the  fourth  report  of  the  board,  and  others  still  form  a  por- 
tion of  the  present  volume.  Such  extracts  and  communications  in- 
deed bid  fair  to  become  an  interesting  and  important  feature  of  our 
aniiual  publications.  Recognizing  the  diflSculties  in  the  way  of 
securing  full  and  accurate  data  on  which  to  base  their  reports,  we 
must  give  these  gentlemen  credit  for  the  very  great  pains  which 
the  majority  of  them  must  have  taken  to  obtain  such  data,  and  for 
the  labors  which  have  produced  so  good  results. 

There  are  still  some  —  comparatively  few,  however  —  who  do  not 
understand  that,  in  default  of  any  more  formal  organization,  the 
ordinary  authorities  of  any  town,  village  or  city  constitute  the 
board  of  health  for  that  locality,  and  that  the  duty  of  making  the 
returns  required  by  this  board  devolves  by  law  upon  the  town,  vil- 
lage or  city  clerk.  The  number  of  those  officials  who  fail  to  com- 
prehend this  fact  happily  grows  smaller  with  each  successive  year, 
and  we  now  look  hopefully  for  a  time  when  every  municipal  organ- 
ization in  Wisconsin  shall  be  represented  upon  our  records. 

To  all  clerks  of  local  health  boards  in  Wisconsin  circulars  have 
been  sent  as  usual,  together  with  blank  forms  on  which  to  make 
proper  returns;  these  blanks  are  furnished  in  duplicate,  to  the  end 
that  a  copy  of  each  report  may  be  kept  on  file  in  the  office  from 
which  it  is  sent,  and  the  labor  of  collecting  information  in  succes- 
sive years  greatly  abridged.  Copies  of  the  circular  and  of  the  blank 
form  on  which  the  returns  have  been  made  are  here  given. 

Office  of  State  Board  of  Health, 

Appleton,  Wis.,  May  1,  1880. 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  Local  Board  of  Healthy  or  the  Town,  Village  or  City  Clerk: 

Dear  Sir  —  In  asking  for  the  regular  annual  reports  from  the  local  health 
boards,  blank  forms  for  making  which  are  herewith  enclosed,  the  State  Board 
of  Health  takes  the  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  greatly  increased  care 
and  pains  which  have  been  taken  to  secure  correct  results,  and  also  the  fact 
that  returns  have  been  received  at  this  office  from  every  county  in  the  state 
with  a  single  exception,  and  from  a  largely  increased  number  of  officers.  To 
all  who  have  entered  into  communication  with  this  office,  and  especially  to 
those  who  have  furnished  information  in  addition  to  that  required  by  law,  the 
board  return  sincere  thanks,  and  trust  that  those,  comparatively  few  in  num- 
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ber,  who  have  hitherto  neglected  the  duty  which  the  law  imposes  on  them  of 
making  the  returns  required,  will  give  no  reason  for  a  charge  of  willful  omis- 
sion hereafter. 

Information  now  in  possession  of  this  board  giv3s  reason  for  fearing  that 
small-pox,  a  disease  from  which  V/isconsin  has  for  some  time  past  been 
wholly  free,  may  again  be  brought  into  the  state.  In  view  of  this  possibility, 
and  of  the  fact  that  in  many  parts  of  the  state  this  board  is  compelled  to  rely 
entirely  on  the  clerks  of  local  boards  for  its  knowledge  of  this  and  kindred 
diseases,  it  is  hoped  that  neither  time  nor  pains  will  be  spared  in  making  the 
reports  to  the  state  board  as  full  and  accurate  as  is  possible.  The  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  executing  this  task  are  well  understood  and  fully  appreciated  by 
the  board,  but  the  advantages  of  your  position  for  its  performance  are  greater 
than  those  of  any  other  officer,  and  the  value  of  the  service  rendered  to  the 
people  of  the  whole  state  by  its  proper  execution  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

Chapters  IN  I  and  LYII,  sections  1410  and  1411  of  the  revised  statutes  pro- 
vide that,  \»hether  any  formal  organization  have  been  effected  or  not,  the 
local  authorities  duly  elected  and  qualified  shall  constitute  local  boards  of 
health,  and  as  such  shall  exercise  all  the  powers  and  perform  all  duties  per- 
taining thereto.  Under  those  provisions,  whether  special  action  has  been 
taken  or  not,  you  are  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  health  in  your  city,  town  or 
village,  and  in  that  capacity  you  are  required  "  to  report  at  least  once  a  year 
to  the  state  board  "  the  transactions  of  your  local  board  and  "  such  other  facts 
as  shall  be  required,"  and  also  "  to  make  special  reports  "  whenever  the  state 
board  shall  call  upon  you,  following  the  instractions  of  this  office  in  all 
cases.  Upon  this  point  the  law  is  imperative  and  explicit.  The  duty  is 
inseparable  from  your  office,  and  is  to  be  performed  whether  any  formal 
•organization  of  the  board  has  been  effected  or  not.  Any  necessary  expense 
attached  to  its  performance  is  properly  chargeable  upon  your  official  account. 

The  intention  of  the  chapters  of  the  revised  statutes  already  referred  to  is 
to  bring  the  state  and  local  health  boards  into  active  sympathy  and  coopera- 
tion with  each  other,  and  render  their  union  close  and  efficient.  They  confer 
the  most  ample  powers  upon  the  local  boards,  constituting  them  the  guard- 
ians of  the  people's  health,  and  laying  great  responsibility  upon  them  in  their 
several  jurisdictions. 

In  accordance  with  these  laws  you  are  requested  to  fill  out  the  duplicate 
blanks  sent  herewith,  returning  one  copy  to  this  office,  and  placing  the  other 
on  file  in  yoar  own  for  future  reTerence.  Duplicates  of  previous  years  should 
be  among  your  official  papers,  and  should  prove  helpful  in  making  the  pres- 
ent returns. 

If  a  health  officer  has  been  appointed  in  yaur  town,  as  has  been  constantly 
recommended  by  this  board,  consultation  with  him,  especially  in  regard  to 
any  facts  concerning  the  particular  diseases  named  in  the  report,  will  render 
2  —  Health. 
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yoT3r  re'urns  more  valuable.  Any  voluntary  communication  in  addition  to 
the  more  form'\l  report,  will  bi  welcome,  will  receive  careful  consideration, 
and  will  be  regar  'ed  as  confidential  if  so  desired. 

In  the  fourth  annual  report  of  this  board  (a  copy  of  which  has  been  mailed 
to  your  address  to  be  placed  on  file  in  your  office),  are  published  a  number  of 
interesting  and  valuable  extracts  from  such  communications  as  these  men- 
tioned above. 

Any  of  the  circ  ^lars  or  other  p  iblications  of  this  board  will  be  cheerfolly 
forwarded  for  gratuitous  distribution  upon  application  to  this  office.  Many 
thoisands  of  the  circulars  on  small-pox,  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  have 
been  thus  circulated  in  the  state,  and  the  liberal  distribution  of  these  circu- 
lars is  recommended  whenever  these  diseases  are  prevalent  in  any  commu- 
nity.   A  circular  on  the  care  of  infants  will  also  be  furnished  on  application. 

By  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

J.  T.  REEVE,M.  D, 

Secretary, 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  CLERK  OF  THE  BOARD  OP  HEALTH  FOR  THE  YEAR 
ENDING  MAY  31,  1880. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  : 

Sir  — The  territory  for  which  this  report  is  made  includes  the  corporate 

limits  of  the^ of in  the  county  of  ^ ,  containing  about 

acres  of  land.    Its  popjlation  numbers  about inhabitants,  and  is  com- 

posed  chiefly  of  ^ .    Their  principal  occupation  is . 

About of  the  land  included  in  the  above  limits  was  originally  cov- 
ered with  timber,  chiefly .    About still  remains  covered  with 

timber,  and  during  the  last  year  the  timber  has  been  removed  from  about 

acres.     There  are  now  uader  cultivation  about acres.    Tho 

nature  of  the  soil  is ,  and  the  crops  chiefly  raised  are .    It  is  ' 

watered  by  the  following  streams  and  bodies  of  water,  to  wit; . 

I  estimate  th=5  namber  of  acres  of  low  or  wet  land  from  swamps,  etc.,  to  be 

now  about .    The  proportion  of  this  land  which  is  capable  of  being 

efficiently  drained  is ,  and  the  number  of  acres  of  originally  wet  or  low 

land  that  have  been  thoroughly  drained  during  the  last  year  is  about , 

In  this  locality  the  driaklng  water  is  derived  chiefly  from ,  and  tho 

quality  of  the  water  is^ ;  the  wells  are  of  the  average  depth  of  ■-. 

feet. 

The  proportion  of  dwellings  having  cellars  which  are  wet  either  habitually 
or  in  wet  weather  is . 

1  Insert  township,  village,  or  city.  «  Give  approximate  proportion  of  nationalities  repro* 
flcntcd.    3  Insert  poorly,  well,  abundantly,  etc.    *  Hard  or  solt. 
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The  average  distance  of  privies  from  dwelling  houses  is feet.    The 

avenge  distance  of  privies  from  the  source  of  wa'.er  supply  is feet;  the 

least  distance  in  any  known  case  is feet. 

The  diseases  whicb  have  been  most  prevalent  in  this  community  during 
the  last  year  have  been . 

Upon  the  whole  the  amount  of  sickness  has  been^ than  has  aver- 
aged for  some  years  past  and  the  number  of  deaths  has  been  * . 

There  have  been  in  this  ^ iuring  the  last  year,  to  the  best  of  my 

knowledge  and  belief: 

cases  of,  and deaths  from  Small  PoXy  and  there  are  now  sick 

with  this  disease cases. 

— cases  of,  and deaths  from  Diphtheria^  and  there  are  now  sick 

with  this  disease  — —  cases. 

cases  of,  and deaths  from  Scarlet  Fever,  and  there  are  now 

sick  with  this  disease —  cases. 

cases  of,  and deaths  from  Typhoid  i?Vv^r,  and  there  are  now 

sick  with  this  disease cases. 

cases  of,  and deaths  from  Measles,  and  there  are  now  sick  with 

this  disease cases. 

cases  of,  and deaths  from  Whooping  Cough,  and  there  are  now 

CTcl^with  this  disease cases. 

The  origin  of  the  above  cases  so  far  as  known  was . 

The  diseas^prevailing  at  the  date  of  this  report,  other  than  those  above 
enumerated,  are  — -= — . 

This  board  of  health  kas  appointed  Doctor as  its  health  physician. 

His  post-office  address  is "^-.    He  is  paid  a  salary  of  $ per  year. 

During  the  past  year  this  board,  has  held regular  or  special  meet- 
ings, and  its  most  important  acts  hav^been . 

My  post-office  address  is . 

Dated . 


Signature  -? . . 

Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Health  for  the  ^ of r-,  State  of  Wisconsin, 

Any  adlitional  information  on  matters  pertaining  to  health,  written  on  a 
separate  sheet,  will  be  thankfully  received,  especially  on  the  foUpwing  points: 

Reports  of  any  cases  of  disease  clearly  traceable  to  local  causes ;  such  as 
impurity  of  drinking  water  from  decomposing  animal  or  vegetable  matter, 
unhealthy  food,  stagnant  water,  etc. 

Reports  of  an  extraordinary  amount  of  sickness  or  of  unusual  fatality  in 
special  localities.  Instances  of  spread  of  contagious  diseases  in  any  unusual 
manner,  etc. 

«  Insert  greater  or  less,  giving  proportion  if  possible. 
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Reports  of  cases  of  sickness  or  of  death,  the  origia  of  which  is  clearly 
traceable  to  the  occupation  of  the  individuals. 

Report  of  unusual  sickness  or  fatality  among  animals. 

Instances  of  injury  to  life  or  property  from  kerosene  oil  or  other  explosJ.ve 
burning  fluids. 

Any  cases  of  sickness  among  children  ciused  by  defects  in  school  houses, 
overcrowding,  overstudy,  etc. 

Any  epidemic  spread  or  supposed  to  have  been  spread  through  schools. 

Your  opinion  as  to  the  principal  sources  of  danger  to  the  health  of  the  cit- 
izens in  your  locality,  and  suggestions  whereby  the  local  causes  of  disease 
may  be  removed,  etc. 

Please  give  here  your  best  estimate  of  the  average  cost  of  each  case  of  sick- 
ness in  your  community,  including  as  follows:  Medicine  and  medical  attend- 
ance, % .    Hired  assistance,  $ .    Loss  of  time  at  its  fair  value,  % . 

Also  the  further  cost  of  each  funeral  in  case  of  death,  % .    (Although  great 

accuracy  cannot  be  expected  in  the  answers  to  this  q  lestion,  your  estimate  of 
the  above,  however  imperfect,  is  nevertheless  desired  as  having  a  bearing 
upon  the  cost  of  sickness  to  the  communities  and  to  the  state ) 

In  the  following  list  the  names  of  all  towns,  cities  and  villages 
from  which  reports  have  been  received  are  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order.  Their  number  is  853,  as  against  795  in  1879,  687  in  1878, 
and  556  in  1877.  Every  county  in  the  state  is  represented  in  these 
returns,  which  are  in  all  respects  the  fullest  and  most  satisfactory  as 
yet  received  by  the  board.  From  the  counties  of  Ashland,  Bay- 
field, Crawford,  Douglas,  Dunn,  Green,  Green  Lake,  Kenosha,  La 
Fayette,  Langlade,  Lincoln,  Marathon,  Milwaukee,  Ozaukee,  Polk, 
Price,  Racine,  Taylor,  Washington  and  Winnebago,  twenty  in  all, 
the  returns  are  complete,  reports  having  been  received  from  every 
town;  while  eighteen  other  counties,  viz.:  Adams,  Barron,  Buffalo, 
Burnett,  Calumet,  Chippewa,  Door,  Juneau,  La  Crosse,  Monroe, 
Oconto,  Pepin,  Pierce,  Rock,  Sauk,  Shawano,  Walworth  and  Wau- 
shara, lack  only  one  town  each  of  being  complete. 

LIST   OF    CITIES,  TOWNS  AND   VILLAGES   FKOM   WHICH   REPORTS  HAVE 
BEEN   MADE   FOR  THE    YEAR   ENDING    MAY    3J,    1880. 

Adams  County  —  Adams,  Big  Flats,  Dell  Prairie,  Easton,  Leola, 
Lincoln,  Monroe,  New  Chester,  New  Haven,  Preston,  Quincy, 
Richfield,  Rome,  Springville,  Strong's  Prairie. 
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Ashland  County  —  Ashland,  Butternut. 

Barron  County  —  Barron,  Cedar  Lake,  Clinton,  Dallas,  Maple 
Grove,  Prairie  Farm,  Shetek,  Stanfold,  Sumner. 

Bayfield  County  —  Bayfield. 

Brown  County  —  Allouez,  Ashwaubenon,  Bellevue,  Depere 
(town),  Depere  (village),  Eaton,  Glenmore,  Green  Bay  (city),  Hol- 
land, Howard,  Humboldt,  Lawrence,  Morrison,  New  Denmark, 
Pittsfield,  Preble,  Rockland,  Scott,  Suamico,  West  Depere. 

Buffalo  County  —  Alma  (town),  Alma  (village),  Bel  vide  re,  Buf- 
falo (town),  Buffalo  (city),  Canton,  Cross,  Dover,  Fountain  City, 
Gilmanton,  Glencoe,  Lincoln,  Maxville,  Milton,  Montana,  Naples, 
Nelson,  Waumandee. 

Burnett  County — [Bashaw,  Marshland,  Trade  Lake,  Wood  Lake. 

Calumet  County  — Brillion,  Brothertown,  Charlestown,  Chilton 
(city),  Harrison,  New  Holstein,  Rantoul,  Stockbridge,  Woodville. 

Chippewa  County  —  Anson,  Auburn,  Big  Bend,  Chippewa  Falls, 
Eagle  Point,  Edson,  Flambeau,  La  Fayette,  Sigel,  Wheaton. 

ClarJc  County —  Beaver,  Eaton,  Fremont,  Hewitt,  Hixon,  Lewis, 
Loyal,  Mayville  (including  village  of  Dorchester),  Mentor,  Pine 
Valley,  Sherman,  Sherwood  Forest,  Thorp,  Warner,  Washburn, 
Weston,  York. 

Columbia  County  —  Arlington,  Caledonia,  Columbus  (city),  Co- 
lumbus (town),  Courtland,  Dekorra,  Fort  Winnebago,  Kilbourn 
City,  Leeds,  Lewiston,  Lodi,  Lowville,  Marcellon,  Newport,  Otsego, 
Pacific,  Portage  City,  Randolph,  Scott,  Springvale,  West  Point, 
Wyocena. 

Crawford  County  —  Bridgeport,  Clayton,  Eastman,  Freeman, 
Haney,  Marietta,  Prairie  du  Chien,  Scott,  Seneca,  Udca,  Wauzeka. 

Dane  County  —  Albion,  Berry,  Black  Earth,  Blooming  Grove, 
Blue  Mounds,  Bristol,  Christiana,  Cottage  Grove,  Cross  Plains, 
Dane,  Deerfield,  Dunkirk,  Dunn,  Fitchburg,  Madison  (city),  Madi- 
son (town),  Mazomanie,  Medina,  Montrose,  Oregon,  Perry,  Pleasants 
Springs,  Primrose,  Roxbury,  Rutland,  Springdale,  Stoughton,  Sun 
Prairie  (town),  Vermont,  Verona,  Vienna,  Westport,  Windsor, 
York. 

Dodge  County  —  Ashippun,  Beaver   Dam   (city),  Beaver  Dam 
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(town),  Burnett,  Calamus,  Clyman,  Elba,  Emmett,  Fox  Lake,  Her- 
man, Hustisforcl,  Juneau  (village),  Lebanon,  Le  Roy,  Lomira, 
Lowell,  Oak  Grove,  Portlanrl,  Randolph  (village),  Rubicon,  Shields, 
Theresa,  Waupun  (citv),  Westford,  Williamstown. 

Door  , Comity  —  Bailey's  Harbor,  Brussels,  Clay  Banks,  Egg 
Harbor,  Forestville,  Gardner,  Gibraltar,  Jacksonport,  Liberty 
Grove,  Sevastopol,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Union,  Washingtop. 

Douglas  County  —  Superior. 

Dunn  County. —  Colfax,  Dunn,  Eau  Galle,  Elk  Mound,  Grant, 
Hay  River,  Lucas,  Menomonie,  New  Haven,  Otter  Creek,  Peru, 
Red  Cedar,  Rock  Creek,  Sand  Creek,  Sheridan,  Sherman,  Spring 
Brook,  Stanton,  Tainter,  TilFany,  Weston. 

Eau  Claire  County — Augusta,  Drammen,  Fairchild,  Lincoln, 
Ludington,  Otter  Creek,  Pleasant  Valley,  Seymour,  Union,  Wash- 
ington. 

Fond  du  Lac  County  —  Auburn,  Ashford,  Lyron,  Calumet, 
Eden,  Eldorado,  Empire,  Fond  du  Lac  (city),  Fond  du  Lac  (town), 
Forest,  Friendship,  Metomen,  Osceola,  Ripon  (city),  Ripon  (town), 
Rosendale,  Springvale,  Taycheedah. 

Grant  County  —  Beetown,  Bloomington,  Boscobel,  Cassville, 
Castle  Rock,  Clifton,  Eilenboro,  Fennimore,  Glen  Haven,  Harrison, 
Hazel  Green,  Hickory  Grove,  Jamestown,  Liberty,  Lima,  Little 
Grant,  Marion,  Millville,  Mb.  Ida,  Muscoda,  Paris,  Patch  Grove, 
Platteville  (city),  Smelzer,  Waterloo,  Woodman,  Wyalusing. 

Green  County  —  Adams,  Albany,  Brooklyn,  Cadiz,  Ciarno,  De- 
catur, Exeter,  Jefferson,  Jordan,  Monroe,  Mt.  Pleasant,  New  Glarus, 
Spring  Grove,  Sylvester,  Washington,  York. 

Green  Lake  County — Berlin  (cit37),  Berlin  (town),  Brooklyn, 
Green  Lake,  Kingston,  Mackford,  Manchester,  Marquette,  Prince- 
ton, Ste.  Marie,  Seneca. 

loioa  County  —  Clj'de,  Dodgeville,  Eden,  Highland,  Mifflin  (vil- 
lage), Mineral  Point  (town),  Pulaski,  Ridge  way,  Waldwick,  Wy- 
oming. 

Jachson  County  —  Albion  (including  village  of  Black  River 
Falls),  Alma,  Franklin,  Hixton,  Manchester,  Melrose,  Millston, 
Northfield,  Springfield. 
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Jefferson  County  —  Aztalan,  Cold  Spring,  Farmington,  Hebron, 
Txonia,  Jefferson,  Koshkonong,  Milford,  Palmyra,  Sullivan,  Sum- 
ner, Waterloo  (village),  Watertown  (city),  Watertown  (town). 

Juneaa  County  —  Armenia,  Clearfield,  Fountain,  Garmantown, 
Kildare,  Kingston,  Lemon  weir,  Lindina,  Lisbon,  Lyndon,  Mauston, 
Necedah,  ^ew  Lisbon,  Orange,  Plymouth,  Seven  Mile  Creek, 
8ummit,  Wonewoc. 

Kenosha  County  —  Brighton,  Bristol,  Kenosha,  Paris,  Pleasant 
Prairie,  Randall,  Salem,  Somers,  Wheatland. 

Kewaunee  County — Ahnapee  (town),  Carlton,  Franklin,  Ke- 
waunee (town),  Kewaunee  (village),  Lincoln,  Pierce,  Montpelier, 
Red  River,  West  Kewaunee. 

La  Crosse  County  —  Bangor,  Barre,  Burns,  Campbell,  Farming- 
ton,  Greenfield,  Hamilton,  Holland,  Onalaska,  Shelby,  Washington. 

Jja  Kayette  County  —  Argyle,  Belmont,  Benton,  Blanchard, 
Darlington,  Elk  Grove,  Fayette,  Gratiot,  Kendall,  Monticello,  New 
Diggings,  Seymour,  ShuUsburg,  Wayne,  White  Oak  Springs, 
Willow  Springs,  Wiota. 

Langlade  County  —  Carpenter,  Langlade,  Springbrook. 

Lincoln  County  —  Ackley,  Corning,  Jenny,  Pine  River,  Rock 
Falls. 

Manitowoc  County  —  Cato,  Centreville,  Cooperstown,  Eaton, 
Franklin,  Gibson,  Kossuth,  Liberty,  Manitowoc  Rapids,  Maple 
Grove,  Meeme,  Mishicott,  Rockland,  Schleswig,  Two  Creeks,  Two 
Rivers  (city),  Two  Rivers  (town). 

3Iarathon  County  —  Bergen,  Berlin,  Brighton,  Easton,  Ham- 
burg, Holden,  Hull,  Knowlton,  Maine,  Marathon,  Mosinee,  Rib 
Falls,  RIetbrock,  Spenser,  Stettin,  Texas,  Wausau  (city),  Wausau 
(town),  Weston,  Wien. 

Marquette  Countij  —  Buffalo,  Crystal  Lake,  Douglas,  Harris, 
^lecan,  Montello,  Moundsville,  Neshkoro,  Oxford,  Packwaukee, 
Westfield. 

MllioauTcee  County  —  Franklin,  Granville,  Greenfield,  Lake, 
Milwaukee  (city),  Mdwaukee  (town),  Oak  Creek,  Wauwatosa. 

Monroe  County  —  Adrian,  Angelo,  Byron,  Clifton,  Glendale, 
Jefferson,  La  Fayette,  La  Grange,  Leon,  Lincoln,  Little  Falls,  New 
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Lyme,  Oakdale,  Portland,  Ridgeville,  Sheldon,  Sparta,  Wellington,. 
Wells,  Wilton,  Tomah  (town),  Tomah  (village). 

Marinette  County —  Peshtigo. 

Oconto  County  —  Little  Suamico,  Maple  Valley,  Oconto  (city), 
Oconto  (town),  Pensaukee,  Little  River,  Stiles. 

Outagamie  County  —  Appleton  (city).  Black  Greek,  Bovina, 
Buchanan,  Centre,  Cicero,  Dale,  Deer  Creek,  Ellington,  Freedom, 
Grand  Chute,  Greenville,  Liberty,  Maine,  Maple  Creek,  O^born, 
Seymour  (city),  Seymour  (town). 

Ozaukee  County  —  Belgium,  Cedarburg,  Fredonia,  Grafton, 
Mequon,  Port  Washington,  Saukville. 

Fepin  County  —  Durand  (village),  Frankfort,  Lima,  Pepin, 
Stockholm,  Waterville,  Waubeck. 

Fierce  County  —  Clifton,  Diamond  BluiF,  Ellsworth,  El  Paso, 
Gilman,  Hartland,  Lsabelle,  Maiden  Rock,  Martell,  Oak  Grove, 
Prescott  (city),  River ,  Falls,  Rook  Elm,  Salem,  Spring  Lake, 
Tiimbelle,  Union. 

Polk  County  —  Alden,  Apple  River,  Balsam  Lake,  Black  Brook, 
Clam  Falls,  Clayton,  Eureka,  Farmington,  Georgetown,  Laketown, 
Lincoln,  Lorraine,  Luck,  Milltown,  Osceola,  St.  Croix  Falls,  Ster- 
ling, West  Sweden. 

Portage  County  —  Alban,  Almond,  Amherst,  Belmont,  Eau 
Pleine,  Grant,  Hull,  Newhopfe,  Pine  Grove,  Plover,  Sharon,  Stevens 
Point  (city),  Stevens  Point  (town),  Stockton. 

Price  County  —  Branon,  Fifield,  Worcester. 

Hacine  County  —  Burlington,  Caledonia,  Dover,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Norway,  Racine,  Raymond,  Rochester,  Waterford,  Yorkville. 

Richland  County  —  Akan,  Bloom,  Buena  Vista,  Dayton,  Eagle, 
Forest,   Henrietta,  Ithaca,   Marshall,  Orion,  Richland,  Rich  wood,, 
Rockbridge,  Westford,  Willow. 

Rock  County  —  Avon,  Beloit  (city),  Beloit  (town),  Bradford, 
Centre,  Clinton,  Evansville,  Fulton,  Harmony,  Janesville  (town), 
Johnstown,  La  Prairie,  Lima,  Magnolia,  Milton,  Newark,  Plymouth, 
Porter,  Rock,  Spring  Valley,  Turtle,  Union. 

St,  Croix  County  —  Baldwin,  Cady,  Cylon,  Eau  Galle,  Eria 
Prairie,  Hammond,  Hudson,  New  Richmond  (town).  Pleasant  Val- 
ley, Star  Prairie,  Somerset,  Springfield,  Stanton,  Troy^  Warren. 
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Sauk  Oountij  —  Baraboo  (village),  Bear  Creek,  Dellona,  Delton, 
Excelsior,  Fairfield,  Franklin,  Freedom,  Greenfield,  Honey  Creek, 
Ironton,  La  Yalle,  Merrimac,  Prairie  du  Sac,  Reedsburg,  Sauk  City, 
Spring  Green  (town).  Spring  Green  (village),  Sumpter,  Troy, 
Washington,  Westfield,  Winfield. 

Shaioano  County — Almon,  Angelica,  Belle  Plain,  Fairbanks, 
Grant,  Green  Valley,  Hartland,  Herman,  Hutchins,  Milltown, 
Lesser,  Maple  Grove,  Navarino,  Pella,  Richmond,  Seneca,  Shawano 
(city),  Washington,  Waukeechon. 

Sheboygan  County — Greenbush,  Herman,  Holland,  Lima,  Lyn- 
don, Mitchell,  Mosel,  Plymouth  (city),  Rhine,  Sheboygan  (city), 
Sheboygan  (town)^  Sheboygan  Falls  (town),  Sheboygan  Falls  (vil- 
lage), Sherman,  Wilson. 

Taylor  County — Chelsea,  Little  Black,  Medford,  Westborough. 

Trempealeau  County  —  Albion,  Caledonia,  Dodge,  Ettrick,  Hale, 
Lincoln,  Pigeon,  Preston,  Sumner,  Trempealeau,  Unity. 

Vernon  County  —  Bergen,  Christiana,  Clinton,  Coon,  Forest, 
Franklin,  Genoa,  Greenwood,  Hamburg,  Hillsboro,  Jefferson, 
Kickapoo,  Liberty,  Stark,  Sterling,  Union,  Webster,  Wheatland, 
Whitestown. 

Walworth  County — Bloomfield,  Darien,  Delavan,  East  Troy, 
Elkhorn,  Geneva,  La  Fayette,  La  Grange,  Linn,  Lyons,  Richmond, 
Spring  Prairie,  Sugar  Creek,  Troy,  Walworth,  Whitewater. 

Washington  County  —  Addison,  Barton,  Erin,  Farmington, 
Germantown,  Hartford,  Jackson,  Kewaskum,  Polk,  Richfield, 
Schleisingerville,  Trenton,  Wayne,  West  Bend  (town).  West  Bend 
(village). 

WaicJcesha  Coi^^^y-;- Brookfield,  Eagle,  Lisbon,  Merton,  Muk- 
wanago,  Muskego,  New  Berlin,  Ottawa,  Gconomowoc  (city),  Ocono- 
mowotj  (town),  Pewaukee,  Summit,  Vernon,  Waukesha  (town), 
Waukesha  (village). 

Waupaca  County  —  Bear  Creek,  Caledonia,  Dayton,  Dupont, 
Farmington,  Fremont,  Helvetia,  lola,  Larrabue,  Lind,  Matteson, 
Mukwa,  Royalton,  St.  Lawrence,  Union,  Waupaca  (town),  Wey- 
auwega. 

Waushara  County  —  Aurora,  Coloma,  Dakota,  Deerfield,  Han- 
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cock,  Leon,  Marion,  Mt.  Morris,  Oasis,  Plainfield,  Poysippi,  Rich- 
ford,  Rose,  Saxville,  Springwater,  Warren,  Wautoma. 

Winnebago  Counts/  —  Algoma,  Black  Wolf,  Clayton,  Menasha 
(city),  Menasha  (town),  Neenah  (city),  Neenah  (town),  Nekimi, 
Nepeuskun,  O^hkosh  (city),  Oshkush  (town),  Omro,  Poygan,  Rush- 
ford,  Utica,  Vinland,  Winchester,  Winneconne,  Wolf  River. 

Wood  County  —  Auburndale,  Ceotralia  (city),  Grand  Rapids 
(town),  Lincoln,  Marshfield,  Port  Edwards,  Remington,  Rock, 
Seneca,  Sigel,  Wood, 

peeve:ntable  diseases. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  statistics  of  preventable  dis- 
eases in  Wisconsin,  as  shown  by  the  returns  received  at  the  secre- 
tary's office,  from  the  clerks  of  the  local  health  boards  above  named: 

Table  L 
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In  the  above  table  the  numbers  given  are  the  aggregates  from 
the  actual  figures  reported  from  the  several  towns.  In  addition 
thereto  we  have  to  estimate  as  accurately  as  is  possible  the  cases 
which  Lave  occurred  in  towns  where  the  returns  have  indicated 
the  prevalence  of  one,  two  or  more  of  these  di-seases,  but  in  indefi- 
nite terms;  such  language  as  "  several,  few,  many,  very  many, 
some,"  and  the  like,  being  used,  so  that  the  reports  could  not  be 
included  in  the  above  table.  If,  however,  it  be  assumed  that  in  the 
towns  thus  indefinitely  reporting  the  number  of  cases  of  these  dis- 
eases,  and  the  mortality  resulting  from  them,  were  equal  to  the  aver- 
age sickness  and  mortality  from  the  same  causes  in  the  towns  from 
which  definite  returns  were  made,  an  assumption  that  seems  entirelj 
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legitimate,  we  shall  have,  upon  making  the  calculation  and  adding 
the  results  to  the  figures  already  given,  the  following  table,  as  rep- 
resenting the  amount  of  sickness  and  death  during  the  year  from 
the  six  specified  diseases  in  852  cities  and  towns  of  Wisconsin^  the 
city  of  Milwaukee  being  omitted  here  for  reasons  to  be  presently 
mentioned: 

Table  IT. 
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In  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  which  has  an  efficient  health  depart- 
ment, monthly  returns  of  mortality  are  made  by  the  head  of  that 
department,  which  are  probably  close  approximations  to  perfection. 
The  figures  drawn  from  these  returns  have  thus  far  been  omitted, 
1st,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  in  the  strongest  possible  light  the 
prevalence  of  certain  forms  of  disease  in  the  less  densely  popu- 
lated portions  of  the  state;  and  2cl,  because  in  the  monthly  reports 
from  Milwaukee  deaths  only  find  place,  the  number  of  cases  end- 
ing in  recovery  not  being  given.  Taking  the  available  figures, 
however,  assuming  that  the  proportion  of  fatal  cases  to  those  end- 
ing favorably  has  been  the  same  in  Milwaukee  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  state,  and  adding  the  results  of  the  calculation  to  the  figures 
already  given,  weshall  have  the  following  table  showing  the  amount 
of  sickness  and  death  during  one  year,  in  an  area  equal  to  about 
eight-ninths  of  the  state,  from  diseases  some  of  which  sanitarians 
believe  to  be  e)itirely  preventable,  and  all  of  which  are  undoubt- 
edly capable  of  being  so  greatly  restricted  that  they  will  cease  to 
be,  as  in  the  past  they  have  been,  the  scourges  of  whole  communi- 
ties. The  noticeable  progress  already  made  in  this  direction  affords 
good  encouragement  for  the  continuance  of  sanitary  labor. 
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Table  III. 
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In  connection  with  these  tables  the  following  facts,  also  collated 
from  the  reports  made  by  the  clerks  of  local  health  boards,  are  of 
interest:  Of  the  whole  number  of  towns  reporting,  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  have  enjoyed  entire  freedom  during  the  year  from 
all  of  the  maladies  named  in  the  tables;  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  localities  have  been  visited  by  some  one  of  them;  one  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  places  have  suffered  from  the  presence  of  two;  in 
one  hundred  and  fifty  communities  three  have  prevailed  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent;  seventy -one  townships  have  been  scourged  by 
four  and  thirty  others  by  five  of  them.  No  single  place  has  been 
afflicted  by  the  visitations  of  the  whole  six  during  the  year.  The 
very  small  number  of  cases  of  small-pox  which  have  been  reported, 
and  which  we  have  strong  grounds  for  believing  are  all  that  havo 
occurred  in  the  state  during  the  year,  furnishes  a  subject  on  which 
the  people  of  Wisconsin  may  well  be  congratulated.  Careful 
inquiry  into  the  origin  of  all  cases  of  this  disease  showed  that  in 
every  instance  it  had  been  imported  from  without,  bne  case  having 
been  contracted  in  New  Brunswick,  another  from  a  passing  emi- 
grant wagon,  and  a  third  during  a  railroad  journey  through  Illi- 
nois. In  every  case  prompt  isolation  and  strict  quarantine  pre- 
vented any  spread  of  the  disease  beyond  the  limits  of  the  families 
in  which  it  first  appeared. 

Diphtheria,  however,  a  disease  which  by  the  same  careful  isola- 
tion of  the  patients,  and  the  adoption  of  the  means  urgently  recom- 
mended by  this  board  and  by  many  other  state  boards  of  health, 
may  be  very  greatly  restricted  in  its  ravages,  yet  retains  its  bad 
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pre-eminence,  the  deaths  reported  from  it  numbering  more  than 
twice  as  many  as  those  occasioned  by  the  remaining  five  diseases 
taken  together.  By  all  the  means  at  its  command  this  board  has 
endeavored  to  spread  among  the  people  of  the  state  a  knowledge 
of  the  eminently  infectious  and  contagious  character  of  diphtheria, 
^nd  has  persistently  urged  the  adoption  of  the  precautions  which 
have  again  and  again  proven  effective  in  its  restriction.  That 
these  precautions  have  been  adopted  to  some  extent,  and  that  the 
prudence  of  those  adopting  them  has  been  fully  vindicated  by  the 
results,  the  board  has  good  reason  for  believiog;  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  received  not  long  since  at  the  secretary's  office 
being  one  among  many  gratifying  evidences  of  that  fact;  "  There 
have  been  several  cases  of  diphtheria  in  a  public  institution  here, 
hrought  in  from  outside,  but  not  a  single  additional  person  was 
affected.  The  means  used  to  bring  about  this  most  desirable  result 
were,  general  cleanliness^  a  liberal  use  of  disinfectants  and  care- 
ful ISOLATION  OF  EYERY  PATIENT." 

This  disease  will,  however,  continue  to  invade  our  households 
and  to  carry  off  a  cruelly  unnecessary  annual  quota  of  victims 
until  the  people  shall  be  convinced  that  it  is  capable  of  being  con- 
trolled by  isolation.  A  correspondent  —  not  a  medical  man  —  says 
in  speaking  of  this  subject:  ^'  So  hard  is  it  to  convince  people  that 
diphtheria  is  a  contagious  disease,  that  they  will  not  only  have  public 
funerals  in  case  of  death  from  it,  but  will  keep  the  bodies  until  all 
the  relatives  can  be  gathered  together.  Of  course  these  carry  the 
infection  home  with  them,  and  in  a  short  time  some  of  them  are 
stricken  down;  their  friends  and  acquaintances  are  called  in,  in 
turn,  and  so  the  contagion  spreads.  Yet  folks  will  not  see  what 
lies  directlj?  before  their  eyes,  but  say  that  the  cause  is  in  the  air; 
if  they  are  to  have  diphtheria  they  will  have  it  anyhow,  and  if  not 
they  will  escape:  it  makes  no  sort  of  difference,  in  their  view, 
whether  they  go  where  the  disease  is  or  stay  away!  Not  very  long 
ago  in  a  town  near  by,  a  girl  died  from  diphtheria,  and  her  body 
was  kept,  as  usual,  till  all  her  friends  could  be  assembled,  and  was 
then  taken  to  another  town,  where  no  case  of  the  malady  had  oc- 
curred for  several  years,  and  there  buried  with  a  large  attendance 
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and  a  <i;ood  deal  of  ceremony.  The  whole  thin<y  may  do  good  in 
the  end,  for  the  people  of  the  town  in  which  the  funeral  took 
place  are  exasperated  at  being  exposed  to  such  a  risk,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  something  may  be  done  to  prevent  a  similar  occurrence 
in  future."  Another  report  says:  "Diphtheria  has  raged  in  one 
quarter  of  this  town,  but  nothing  was  done,  although  the  health 
board  was  properly  notified  of  its  existence.  The  people  are  very 
careJ^sav  moreover,  going  from  house  to  house  where  it  exists, 
taking  no  precatrilons  whatever;  some,  indeed,  claiming  that  pre- 
cautions are  of  no  use.  Si>it.g;pes;  diphtheria  spreads  and  people 
die! "  And  yet  a  third  communfcarfrion  contains  the  following 
passage;  "Diphtheria  is  raging  with  fatal  effect  uear  us,  and  will 
probably  increase  greatly  during  the  fall  and  winter,  as  afiLarly  or 
quite  all  of  the  funerals  of  those  who  die  from  it  are  public,  an^ 
no  precautions  of  any  kind  are  taken  against  its  spread." 

Now  it  is  entirely  safe  to  say  that  whenever  and  T^herever  laxity 
such  as  that  described  in  the  extracts  just  quoted  prevails,  and  is 
not  only  tolerated  but  justified  by  public  sentiment,  then  and  there 
will  diphtheria  hold  high  carnival;  and  that  when  the  people  learn, 
as  it  is  earnestly  hoped  they  will  learn,  that  this  is  a  highly  con- 
tagious disease,  capable  of  being  spread  from  person  to  person  and 
carried  from  place  to  place,  and  that  when  it  is  as  carefully  isolated 
as  a  case  of  small-pox  is  isolated  at  the  present  time,  its  progress 
may,  and  doubtless  will  be,  greatly  restricted,  and  multitudes  of 
lives  saved  thereby. 

The  circular  upon  diphtheria,  published  by  the  board  and  printed 
in  previous  annual  reports,  continues  to  be  in  great  demand,  a  new 
edition  of  ten  thousand  copies  having  been  printed  during  the  year. 
This  circular  has  met  with  singular  favor  outside  of  Wisconsin, 
having  been  reprinted  in  several  other  states,  and  many  thanks 
have  been  tendered  to  this  board  for  the  benefits  derived  from  its 
teachings. 

COST   OF   PREYENTABLB   DISEASE. 

In  previous  reports  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  estimate  the 
actual  cost,  in  cash,  to  the  community,  of  some  portion  of  the 
disease  which  annually  occurs  in  our  own  state.     With  this  end  in 
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view,  requests  have  been  appended  to  the  blanks  intended  for  the 
reports  from  local  boards,  asking  for  information  as  to  the  amounts 
expended  for  medical  attendance  and  medicine,  for  any  extra  help 
rendered  necessary  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  sickness  in  a 
family,  and  for  funeral  expenses  in  case  of  death,  toorether  with  an 
estimate  of  the  average  value  of  the  time  lost  by  the  occurrence  of 
sickness.  Answers  to  these  questions  were  received  from  between 
two  hundred  and  three  hundred  places,  and  the  average  of  all  the 
various  figures  given  has  been  taken  as  fairly  representing  the  cost 
of  a  case  of  sickness  anywhere  within  the  state.  Using  the  figures 
thus  obtained  as  a  basis  (and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  they  are 
drawn  from  the  estimates  of  men  who  have  at  least  more  than 
average  opportunities  for  judging  with  great  accuracy),  and  upon 
the  hypothesis  that  the  cost  of  sickness  and  death  is  uniform  all 
over  the  state,  including  the  larger  cities,  we  shall  have  the  follow- 
ing sums  to  represent  the  actual  money  expenditure  on  account  of 
six  preventable  diseases  in  Wisconsin  during  a  single  year: 

Cost  of  cases  ending  favorably $2,GC0,983 

Cost  of  cases  endiog fatally 345,625 

Total  cost $2,406,007 

an  amount  which  exceeds  the  sum  expended  in  Wisconsin  during 
the  year  ending  August  31,  1879,  for  building  and  repairing  school 
houses,  school  furniture,  registers  and  records,  apparatus  and  libra- 
ries, teachers'  salaries,  and  all  other  purposes  connected  with  the 
schools  and  educational  institutions  of  the  state,  by  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars. 

Nor  is  this  by  any  means  the  whole  cost.  The  absolute  loss  to 
the  community  of  a  large  amount  of  productive  labor  during  the 
time  of  sickness,  and  the  further  irreparable  loss  occasioned  by 
death,  must  also  be  taken  into  the  account.  During  the  existence 
of  slavery,  the  value  at  birth  of  a  healthy  child  of  either  sex  was 
reckoned  in  the  southern  states  at  one  hundred  dollars,  and  the 
value  of  an  able-bodied  field  hand  was  at  least  one  thousand  dol- 
lars. Political  economists,  without  exception,  rate  the  value  of  free 
labor  as  being  very  much  greater  than  that  of  slave  or  enforced 
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labor  of  any  kind,  other  things  being  equal,  and  it  must  also  be 
remembered  that  the  value  of  a  man  to  the  community  in  which  he 
lives  rises  in  a  very  rapidly  increasing  ratio  with  any  peculiar  skill 
or  knowledge  of  which  he  may  be  possessed.  Therefore,  the  value 
of  an  ordinarily  well  educated  freeman  is  at  the  lowest  estimate 
double  that  of  a  totally  ignorant  slave;  and  the  worth  to  the  state 
of  a  man  such  as  the  late  Prof.  Carpenter,  a  victim  of  one  of  the 
diseases  of  this  class,  for  instance,  is  beyond  all  computation. 
Placing  the  money  loss  to  the  state,  however,  at  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  per  capita  for  all  who  have  died  from  the  six  diseases  in  the 
period  of  time  represented  by  our  tables^  an  estimate  which  is  an 
exceedingly  low  one,  we  shall  have  a  sum  X}eTy  nearly  approaching 
four  millions^  as  the  absolute  and  irrecoverable  loss  to  the  state 
on  this  account  during  a  single  year.  And  if  to  this  be  added  the 
further  amount  lost  by  reason  of  the  withdrawal  from  active  labor 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  of  those  who  finally  recovered — an 
amount  not  taken  into  consideration  at  all  hitherto,  —  we  shall 
probably  have  an  aggregate  loss  of  not  less  than  ten  millions  of 
dollars  annually^  to  he  charged  to  the  account  of  one  class  of  pre- 
ventable diseases  only^  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin, 

Let  it  be  granted  that  it  is  a  low  view  to  take  of  such  matters  — 
that  it  is  even  humiliating  thus  coolly  to  estimate  in  money  the 
value  of  human  life, —  it  is  still  true  that  "  aggregate  personal  loss 
is  the  sufi^ering  of  the  community;"  and  we  may  therefore  properly 
ask  whether  such  considerations  as  the  above  are  not  worthy  of 
oareful  thought  by  all  classes  of  our  citizens,  and  whether  means 
are  not  well  applied  which  have  for  their  object  the  saving  of  a 
large  part  of  this  enormous  tax  on  literally  the  vital  resources  of 
the  state? 

OTHER  PREVALENT  DISEASES. 

Many  of  the  reports  for  the  past  year,  in  addition  to  the  diseases 
specifically  inquired  for,  refer  to  the  fact  of  an  unusual  prevalence 
of  other  maladies,  among  which  consumption  and  pulmonary  dis- 
orders generally  are  mentioned  with  considerable  frequency.     One 

1  Precisely  $3,984,000. 
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hundred  and  fifty  reports  in  all,  make  note  of  the  prevalence  of 
affections  of  the  respiratory  organs  to  an  unusual  extent;  sixty- 
eight  mention  the  occurrence  of  malarial  disorders  with  uncommon 
frequency,  and  thirty-six  speak  of  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  as  ap- 
pearing"  with  severity  in  their  respective  localities,  while  infantile 
diseases  have  attracted  attention  in  a  small  number  only  of  town- 
ships. 

The  large  number  of  reports  in  which  reference  was  made  to 
consumption,  etc.,  the  brief  notes  which  accompanied  many  of 
these,  some  expressing  a  fear  that  changing  conditions  of  climate 
were  operating  to  cause  an  increase,  some  simply  calling  attention 
to  the  number  of  cases,  led  to  particular  inquiry  into  the  real  state 
of  things  by  means  of  the  following  circular  to  special  corre- 
spondents: 

Office  of  The  State  Board  of  Health", 
Appleton,  Wis.,  August  6, 1880. 
Dr. : 

Dear  !Sir  —  In  asking  you  again  for  information  in  regard  to  the  sanitary 
conditions  prevalent  in  your  neighborhood,  the  State  Board  of  Plealth  desires 
to  renew  its  acknowledgments  for  the  services  hitherto  rendered  by  its  corps 
of  special  oirespondenis — services  which  have  not  only  been  of  value  to 
the  board  in  the  prosecution  of  its  work,  but  have  furnished  information  of 
interest  and  use  to  many  into  whose  hands  the  reports  of  the  board  have 
fallen. 

A  very  considerable  number  of  the  reports  received  from  clerks  of  local 
health  boards  for  the  past  year,  speak  of  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of 
cases  of  phthisis;  others  make  mention  o^  pneumonia  and  kindred  diseases 
as  having  prevailed  to  an  unusual  extent,  while  still  others  report  an  in- 
creased number  of  malarial  disorders  of  various  types.  Such  accounts  are 
well  calculated  to  cause  anxiety  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  watching  the 
fluctuations  of  disease  in  our  state,  and,  should  they  prove  true,  the  changed 
or  changing  conditions  of  soil,  climate,  etc.,  which  produce  the  increase  of 
these  maladies,  cannot  fail  to  have  an  important  influence  on  the  material 
welfare  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  board,  therefore,  while  desiring  from  its  special  correspondents  a  com- 
prehensive report  covering  the  general  health  conditions  of  their  respective 
localities,  made  in  such  form  as  each  one  may  prefer,  will  bs  glad  to  have 
answers  as  specific  as  possible  to  the  following  inquiries: 

1.  Has  there  been  any  special  increase  in  phthisis,  pulmonary  diseases 

generally,  or  in  diseases  of  malarial  origin,  in  your  own  practice  within  the 

past  year  ? 

3  —  Health. 
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2.  Have  you  auy  reason  to  think  that  cases  of  the  ahove  named  diseases^ 
are  increasing  in  number  in  your  neighborhood  to  any  marked  extent? 

3.  If  sn,  do  you  attribute  the  increase  to  any  special  cause,  e.  g.,  to  any 
change  in  the  habits  or  modes  of  life  of  the  people  —  to  any  increased  influx 
of  Immigrants  affected  by  such  diseases,  or  to  any  changed  conditions  of  the 
soil  or  climate?  Has  there  been,  during  any  considerable  part  of  the  year^ 
any  notable  difference  in  atmospheric  conditions  or  in  the  amount  of  soil 
moisture  as  compared  with  previous  years? 

4.  Has  there  been  any  marked  increase  or  decrease  in  the  total  amount  of 
sickness  in  the  territory  under  your  observ^ation  as  compared  with  previous 
years?  If  either,  please  give  an  approximate  estimate  of  its  proportions. 
Have  the  diseases  which  commonly  prevail  been  either  greater  or  less  in 
amount  or  severity  than  in  former  years  ? 

5.  Has  there  been  any  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number  of  zymotic  or 
preventable  disease?  The  history  of  any  epidemic  of  such  diseases  is  espe- 
cially  desired,  with  an  account  of  the  supposed  origin  or  cause  thereof,  to- 
gether with  any  facts  showing  the  means  of  communication  from  one  person 
or  place  to  another,  and  any  suggestions  which  you  may  have  to  offer  for  the 
prevention  or  restriction  of  such  maladies. 

The  board  desires  information  on  the  above  or  any  other  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  public  health,  not  alone  for  its  own  information  and  guidance,  but 
that  it  may  use  in  its  'next  annual  report  such  extracts  from  communica- 
tions as  may  be  of  general  interest.  No  publication,  whether  of  facts  or 
names,  will  be  made,  however,  should  a  desire  be  expressed  that  the  informa- 
tion given  may  be  regarded  as  confidential. 

A  stamped  envelope  is  enclosed,  which  please  use  for  your  reply,  leaving 
any  excess  of  postage  to  be  paid  here.    An  early  answer  is  solicited. 

By  order  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

J.  T.  REEVE,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 

Extracts  from  many  of  the  communications  received  in  response 
to  the  above  circular  are  given  elsewhere,  as  also  a  summary  of  the 
information  contained  in  the  remainder.  One  letter,  however,  from 
Dr.  H.  T.  Godfrey,  of  Benton,  is  deserving  of  such  special  atten- 
tion that  we  present  it  here.  Going  as  it  does  to  the  root  of  the 
matter,  it  will  help  to  remove  the  fear  apparently  entertained  by 
sotne,  that  consumption  is  increasing  among  us  by  reason  of  any 
climatic  or  similar  change  of  conditions,  or  that  Wisconsin  is  becom- 
ing for  any  reason  whatever  a  less  healthy  and  desirable  state  for 
permanent  residence  than  it  has  been  hitherto.    Dr.  Godfrey  writes: 
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"  I  think  that  cases  of  phthisis  pulmonalis  are  decidedly  more 
numerous  than  they  formerly  were  amongst  us.  But  this  apparent 
increase  of  consumption  must  be  attributed  to  a  very  ^reat  extent 
to  the  change  in  the  character  of  the  population  rather  than  to  any 
increase  in  unsanitary  conditions.  This  country  was  settled 
about  forty  years  ago  by  miners  and  others,  drawn  from  the  most 
robust  of  their^class  in  England,  Ireland,  and  the  eastern  portions 
of  our  own  country.  Only  those  in  the  highest  physical  vigor  came 
here,  prepared  to  rough  it  and  to  endure  any  and  every  privation 
in  the  pursuit  of  wealth;  few,  comparatively,  made  homes,  and 
those  attacked  by  sickness  went  away  to  recover  or  die,  as  the  case 
might  be.  For  the  last  twenty  years  or  thereabouts,  however,  agri- 
culture has  become  more  and  more  of  a  leading  industry;  homes 
have  been  made  and  families  founded;  hence  our  population,  instead 
of  being  composed  of  hardy  pioneers  solely,  is  now^,  like  that  of 
older  settlements,  a  mixture  of  strong  and  weak,  and  we  keep  our 
sickness,  consumption  included,  at  home. 

''But  more  than  this,  we  have  now  reached  a  stage  when  we 
are  sending  out  our  younger  and  more  vigorous  men  to  the  still 
newer  states  and  territories,  there  to  play  the  part  of  pioneers; 
these,  if  they  become  the  subjects  of  disease,  return  home  either 
to  be  nursed  back  to  health  or  to  have  their  eyes  closed,  and  the 
last  sad  offices  of  affection  performed  by  the  hands  most  near  and 
dear  to  them,  and  to  swell  the  returns  of  death.  All  these  facts 
and  circumstances  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  atid  all  go  to 
render  any  estimate  fallacious  which  depends  on  figures  alone." 

LOCAL  BOAEDS  OF  HEALTH. 

It  is  a  subject  of  regret  that  so  few  townships  have  seen  the 
necessity  for  the  establishment,  by  their  own  action,  of  local 
health  boards  which  shall  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  sanitary 
surroundings  of  each  independent  municipality.  "  Our  town  is  so 
healthy,"  it  is  frequently  said,  ''that  there  is  nothing  whatever  for 
a  board  of  health  to  do,"  there  being  meanwhile,  all  over  the  same 
town,  wells,  privy-vaults  and  cess-pools  in  close  proximity  to  each 
other,  constantly  making  a  free  and  friendly  interchange  of  their 
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several  contents;  undrained  back-yards,  where  typhoid  germs  are 
lurking,  waiting  their  time  and  victims;  school-houses  and  churches 
that  seem  to  have  been  specially  designed  for  the  slow  murder  of 
their  occupants;  stables  and  barn-yards,  poisoning  the  water  of 
streams  that  otherwise  would  be  pure  and  wholesome;  perhaps 
here  and  there  a  slaughter-house,  such  as  that  described  by  a  cor- 
respondent in  this  report,  under  which  the  soil  is  saturated  with 
putrefying  blood  and  offal;  dwelling-houses  ill-built,  badly  warmed, 
un ventilated  ■  and  undrained;  all  these  alike  being  engaged  in  the 
work  of  lowering  the  vitality  of  the  inhabitants,  old  and  young, 
enfeebling  them  insensibly  but  surely,  and  rendering  them  easy 
victims  when,  by  any  chance,  epidemic  or  endemic  disease  makes 
its  appearance  among  them.  It  is  probable  that  there  are  few,  if 
any,  towns  in  Wisconsin  where  the  services  of  a  skilled  sanitary 
inspector  would  not  be  of  value  —  a  fact  that  some  localities  have 
already  discovered,  some,  indeed,  paying  a  high  price  for  the 
knowledge  in  the  shape  of  the  lives  of  their  citizens.  In  this 
connection  two  brief  notes,  attached  to  reports  coming  from  the 
same  town  in  two  successive  years,  have  significance  :  "  1879.  A 
board  of  health  is  needless;  the  town  is  too  healthy  to  require 
any."  "  1880.  A  board  of  health  has  been  found  highly  necessary 
to  check  the  spread  of  diphtheria."  And  accompanying  these 
were  the  following  figures,  representing  the  cases  of  disease  in  the 
town  during  the  two  years  in  question  : 


1880. 

Diphllieria 45  cases. 

Scarlet  fever 21     " 

Typhoid  fever BO     " 


1879. 

Diphtheri'i. 12  cases. 

Scarlet  fever.'. 6     " 

Typhoid  fever 13     " 

Another  note  says:  "  We  begin  now  to  see  the  use  of  a  board 
of  health,  whereas  we  formerly  thought  it  a  joke;"  and  there  is 
ground  for  the  hope  that  other  communities  are  coming  to  see  that 
it  is  far  better  to  prevent  epidemics  than  to  cure  them.  A  town 
will,  with  readiness  and  alacrity,  pay  almost  any  sum  to  rid  itself  of 
small-pox,  diphtheria,  or  scarlet  fever,  or  any  kindred  disease 
which  may  have  fastened  upon  it,  and  proven  not  only  a  serious 
interruption  to  business,  but  a  heavy  tax  upon  human  life,  when 
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at  a  tithe  of  the  final  cost  the  epidemic  might  have  been  wholly 
prevented  had  proper  steps  been  taken  in  the  beginning,  and  had 
a  properly  organized  board  been  in  existence  with  the  authority 
needed  for  taking  those  steps. 

The  reports  of  these  boards,  though  made  as  the  law  requires  by 
their  clerks,  have  been  in  many  cases  the  joint  production  of  those 
officers  and  of 

THE    health    officers 

who  hold  their  appointments  from  the  local  boards  of  health. 
Last  year  the  whole  number  of  such  officers  of  whom  this  board 
had  any  kno^^edge  was  but  167,  an  increase  of  37  over  the  number 
reported  in  1878.  The  number  this  year  is  207.  Very  few^of 
these  receive  any  fixed  salary.  All  towns  have  a  legal  right  to 
appoint  a  health  officer,  and  it  is  matter  for  continuous  regret 
that  so  few  exercise  that  right.  The  difficulties  attendant  upon 
securing  an  officer  competent  to  fill  a  position  where  the  duties  are 
onerous  and  often  delicate,  and  where  the  responsibility  is  great, 
are  fully  appreciated  ;  but  it  cannot  be  truthfully  questioned  that 
there  are  very  many  places  in  the  state  where  such  an  officer  could 
be  employed  with  great  benefit,  and  there  are  probably  few  locali- 
ties where  no  one  can  be  found  competent  to  render  service  which 
would  greatly  benefit  the  community. 

To  the  officers  of  this  kind  who  have  been  appointed,  many  of 
whom  have  dene  excellent  work  gratuitously,  this  office  tenders 
its  thanks  for  valuable  information.  Some  communications  from 
them  contained  matter  of  such  general  interest  that  we  have  made 
extracts  from  them  for  publication;  these  are  included  with  the 
extracts  from  the  letters  of 

special  coerespondents, 

to  whom  also  we  again  return  very  hearty  thanks  for  the  continued 
interest  manifested  by  them  in  our  work.  Our  list  of  names  of 
these  CO- laborers  now  numbers  seventy- four,  including  representa- 
tives in  forty-three  counties  of  the  state,  but,  as  has  been  said  in 
previous  reports,  we  desire  to  establish  relations  of  this  character 
in    all   parts  of  the    state,  and  we  cordially  invite  any  who  are 
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interested  in  the  advancement  of  sanitary  science  to  communicate 
with  this  oflSce. 

Among  those  who  should  be  interested  in  the  work  of  the  board, 
especially  in  the  very  extensive  field  of  household  hygiene,  are  the 
women  of  the  state,  some  of  whom  are  taking  a  very  active  part  in 
the  farmers'  clubs  and  agricultural  societies,  to  the  proceedings  of 
which  they  have  made  interesting  and  valuable  contributions. 
The  board  of  health  of  Massachusetts,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  those 
of  some  other  eastern  states,  have  been  indebted  to  women  for 
various  papers  on  matters  of  home  living,  and  we  should  be  pleased 
to  have  the  women  of  Wisconsin  manifest  their  in^terest  in  our 
labors  in  the  same  way. 

LIBRARY. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  report,  the  library  of  the  board  has 
received  the  following  additions: 

By  Gift  and  Exchange  of  Puhlications  —  Biennial  Report  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  California,  '78  and  '79,  from  F.  W.  Hatch, 
M.  D.,  secretary;  Transactions  of  the  State  Medical  Society  of  New 
York,  1879,  from  W.  M.  Smith,  M.  D.,  secretary;  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Wisconsin,  1879,  Hon.  H.  B.  Warner;  Report 
of  the  State  Superintendent,  1878,  from  Hon.  W.  0.  Whitford; 
Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  for 
1879,  from  G.  E.  Ranney,  M.  D,,  secretary;  Transactions  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  for  1879,  from  M. 
W.  Russell,  M.  D..  secretary;  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the 
Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  from  W.  Kempster,  M.  D., 
superintendent;  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  of  Connecticut,  from  C.  W.  Chamberlain,  M.  D.,  secretary; 
Voh  6,  Transactions  of  the  Northern  Wisconsin  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Convention,  from  R.  D.  Torrey,  Esq.,  secretary;  Third' 
Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  New  Jersey,  from 
E.  M.  Hunt,  M.  D.,  secretary;  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Health 
Commissioner  of  the  City  of  Milwaukee,  from  O.  W.  Wight,  M. 
D.,  commissioner;  Annual  Reports  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
Minnesota,  for  1877,  1878  and  1879,  from  J.  K.  Hoffmann,  Esq.; 
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Third  Biennial  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  State  of 
Maryland,  from  C.  W.  Chancellor,  M.  D.,  secretary;  Wisconsin 
Blue  Book  for  1880,  from  Hon.  J.  B.  Bennett,  Wisconsin  Senate; 
Report  of  a  Special  Committee  on  the  Water  Supply  of  the  City 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  from  W.  S.  Barbour,  Esq.,  city  engineer; 
Proceedings  of  the  Conference  of  Charities  for  1875,  1876,  1877, 
1878  and  1879,  from  H.  H.  Giles,  Esq.,  secretary  of  the  conference; 
Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform, 
from  the  secretary;  Report  of  the  Health  Officer  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  from  Smith  Townshend,  M.  D.,  health  officer;  Twenty- 
sixth  Report  upon  Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths  in  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  1878,  from  C.  H.  Fisher,  M.  D.,  state  registrar;  Sum- 
mary of  Births,  Deaths,  Marriages  and  Still-Births  in  New  York 
City,  as  compared  with  other  American  and  Foreign  Cities,  by 
John  T.  Nagle,  M.  D.,  from  the  author;  Circular  on  Diphtheria, 
from  the  Minnesota  State  Board  of  Health,  from  the  secretary; 
Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Railroad  Commissioner  of  Wisconsin, 
from  Hon.  A.  J.  Turner,  commissioner;  Sanitary  Organization  of 
Nations,  by  H.  I.  Bowditch,  M.  D.,  Boston,  Mass.,  from  the  author; 
Report  on  the  Condition  of  the  Water  Supply  in  the  First  Ward  of 
the  City  of  Racine,  by  J.  G.  Meachem,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  from  the  author; 
Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  City  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  from  the  board;  Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  1879,  from  C.  W.  Chamberlain,  M.  D., 
secretary;  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
for  1879,  from  the  board;  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  City  of  Oshkosh,  1879-80,  from  G.  H.  Read,  Esq., 
superintendent;  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health 
of  the  City  of  Dayton,  O.,  from  the  board;  Annual  Report  of  the 
Statistics  of  Mortality  and  Meteorology  of  the  City  of  Oakland, 
Cal.,  for  1879,  from  J.  B.  Trembley,  M.  D.,  health  officer;  Lecture 
on  the  Education  of  Girls  and  Studies  on  the  Laws  of  Life,  by 
Nathan  Allen,  M.  D.,  from  the  author;  State  Medicine  and  State 
Medical  Societies,  by  S.  Chaille,  M.  D.,  from  the  author;  Second 
Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Rhode  Island,  from 
he  board;  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the 
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Taxing  District  of  Shelby  County,  Tenn.  (City  of  Memphis)  ;^ 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  Hudson  County,  N.  J.,  1879, 
from  the  board;  Reports  of  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for 
Feeble- Minded  Children,  for  1878-79,  and  Proceedings  of  the 
Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  American  Institutions  for  the 
Educatiou  of  the  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded,  1876,  '77,  '78  and  '79, 
from  I.  N.  Kerlin,  M.  D:,  Media,  Pa.;  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts,  from  the  secretary; 
First  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Geology  of 
the  State  of  Indiana,  1879;  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health 
of  the  City  of  Richmond,  Va.,  1879;  First  Annual  Report  of  thfr 
Board  of  Health,  Lunacy  and  Charities  of  the  State  of  Massachu* 
setts,  1880,  from  the  secretary;  Eighty-ninth  Volume  Transactions 
of  the  State  Medical  Society  of  Connecticut,  1880,  from  C.  W. 
Chamberlain,  M.  D.,  secretary;  Practical  Hygiene  as  it  Relates  to 
a  Proper  Water  Supply,  by  I.  N.  De  Hart,  M.  D.,  from  the  author; 
Papers  on  "Water  Supply  from  the  Supplement  to  the  First  Annual 
Report  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health,  etc.,  by  Prof. 
W.  Ripley  Nichols,  from  the  author;  Medical  and  Surgical  Direct- 
ory of  the  State  of  Iowa,  by  C.  H.  Lathrop,  M.  D.,  from  the  author; 
Supplement  to  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
Lunacy  and  Charity  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  embracing 
Papers  on  Public  Health,  from  C.  F.  Folsom,  M.  D.,  secretary;. 
Contamination  of  Drinking  Water  by  Filtration  of  Organic  Matter 
through  the  Soil,  by  Y.  C.  Vaughan,  M.  D.,  from  J.  K.  Allen,  Esq.^ 
Lansing,  Mich.;  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Connecticut 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  from  A.  M.  Shew,  M.  D.;  A  Glance 
at  the  Piist  and  Present  Condition  of  the  Insane,  by  A.  M.  Shew, 
M.  D.,  from  the  author;  Enumeration,  Classification  and  Causation 
of  Idiocy,  by  I.  N.  Kerlin,  M.  D.,  Media,  Pa.,  from  the  author; 
Transactions  of  the  State  Medical  Society  of  Minnesota,  from  the 
secretary;  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of 
Kentucky,  from  J.  J.  Speed,  M.  D.,  secretary;  Proceedings  of  the 
Seventh  Annual  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  1880,  from 
A.  O.  Wright,  Esq.,  secretary  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform; 
Yellow  Fever  in  U,  S.  Ship  Plymouth,  from  P.  S.  Wales,  M.  D., 
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surge  on 'general,  U.  S.  N.;  Manual  of  Laws  Relating  to  Public 
Health,  Model  Sanitary  Ordinances,  References  to  Laws  and  Re- 
ports Published  by  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
from  E.  Harris,  M.  D.,  secretary;  Circulars  Regarding  Diphtheria 
and  Scarlet  Fever,  with  Rules  for  Local  Health  Boards,  published 
by  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  from  L.  F.  Andrews, 
M.  D.,  secretary. 

By  Purchase  —  Plumber  and  Sanitary  Engineer,  vol.  3;  Scientific 
Monthly,  vols.  16,  17,  18;  Transactions  American  Public  Health 
Association,  vol.  5;  Richardson's  Ministry  of  Health;  Working 
Men's  Homes;  Frey's  Microscopic  Manipulation;  Foster's  Physi- 
ology; Johnson's  Chemistry  of  Common  Life;  Wilson's  Healthy 
Homes;  Hale's  Management  of  Children;  Health  Primers,  G  vols.; 
Bible  Hygiene;  Eveleth's  School  Houses;  Wood's  Medical  Library, 
18:9  and. 1880. 

EXPENSES. 

The  vouchers  which  have  been  examined  and  have  received  your 
approval  are  numbered  from  234  to  298,  inclusive,  and  cover  the 
following  expenditures: 

OflScial  expenses  of  members $662  01 

Postage  and  box  rent  (including  telegraphing) 308  44 

Printing.. 234  74 

Books  and  instruments 136  26 

Secretary 1,800  00 

Clerical  services 300  00 

Furniture 15  75 

Transportation  (freight,  express,  etc.) 85  77 

$3,542  97 

THE   PEOPLE   AND   THE   WORK   OF   THE   BOARD. 

Among  the  more  prominent  and  encourao^ing  evidences  received 
that  the  work  of  the  board  is  reaching  the  people  and  meeting  real 
wants,  I  may  mention  the  facts  that  during  the  year  requests  for 
advice  in  reference  to  the  location,  construction,  ventilation,  etc., 
of  school  and  other  public  buildings  have  been  frequently  made  by 
school  officers  and  others  interested;  that  the  advice  of  the  board 
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has  also  been  sought  on  many  occasions  in  regard  to  other  sanitary- 
questions,  and  very  frequently  with  reference  to  the  proper 
measures  to  be  pursued  in  the  limitation  of  the  spread  of  epidemic 
disease.  Such  requests  have  always  received  prompt  attention, 
and  advice  has  been  given  which  it  is  hoped  has  been  serviceable 
in  the  particular  cases  in  which  it  has  been  asked,  and  helpful  to 
the  interests  of  general  sanitation. 

The  services  of  the  board  have  also  been  called  into  requisition 
by  a  committee  of  the  legislature  in  the  course  of  an  investigation 
of  one  of  the  state  institutions,  in  which  the  entire  board  took  part, 
reporting  its  conclusions  to  the  committee  by  whom  its  assistance 
was  desired. 

Throughout  the  entire  year,  as  was  the  case  during  a  portion  of 
last  year,  Prof.  T.  W.  Chittenden  has  been  associated  with  me  in 
the  work  of  this  office,  and  thanks  are  due  to  him  for   the  efficient 
service  he  has  rendered  in  the  discharge  of  its  varied  duties. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  T.  REEVE,  M.  D., 

Secretary, 
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General  Hygienic  Knowledge  a  Necessity  for  the  People. 


GENERAL  HYGIENIC  KNOWLEDGE, 

A  NECESSITY  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 


Early  in  the  Christian  era,  Galen  announced  that  the  health  of 
the  body  depended  upon  an  equal  and  uniform  mixture  of  solids 
and  liquids,  and  its  illness  from  their  disproportion  and  inequality. 
He  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  intelligently  observe  and 
crudely  formulate  correct  ideas  of  pathology,  therapeutics,  the 
causes  of  disease  and  the  laws  governing  health  and  longevity. 
After  his  death  the  doctrines  of  Hippocrates  again  obtained  prev- 
alence, until  the  most  intelligent  men  of  that  time  believed  that 
''  famine,  death,  foul  air  and  epidemics  were  caused  by  evil  spirits." 
As  a  result  of  this  condition,  the  common  people  sought  to  ward 
off  impending  ills  and  cure  bodily  diseases  in  practices  of  magic 
and  piety,  having  recourse  to  talismans  and  cabalistic  signs  to  ex- 
orcise the  evil  spirits  and  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  good  spirits. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  the  temples  of  ^sculapius, 
Hygeia  and  Serapis  were  closed,  and  the  church  took  more  imme- 
diate charge  of  the  afflicted. 

During  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  there  were  advocates  of  a  reg- 
ular diet  and  care  in  the  selection  of  aliments;  of  proper  habits  of 
life;  of  pure  air;  and  crude  ideas  were  formulating  as  to  the  effects 
of  surroundings  upon  health  and  longevity. 

In  the  seventh  century  the  Koran  contained  in  the  form  of 
aphorisms  some  excellent,  and,  for  that  time,  remarkable  principles 
with  regard  to  physiology  and  hygiene;  but  it  was  not  until  near 
the  close  of  the  eighth  century  that  there  was  any  regular  course 
of  medical  instruction,  and  this  was  under  the  direction  of  the 
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church,  and  controlled  by  monastic  orders.  At  this  time  the  inter- 
cession of  saints,  the  touching  of  relics,  and  pilgrimages,  were  com- 
monly resorted  to,  not  only  to  cure  but  to  prevent  diseases. 
The  reputation  of  the  schools  of  Monte  Casino  and  Salerno  at- 
tracted the  most  able  men  of  their  generation  as  instructors,  and 
they  established  a  limited  hygienic  code  which  even  now  shows  a 
good  degree  of  common  sense,  the  result  of  good  powers  of  obser- 
vation and  extensive  experience. 

When  what  was  termed  the  municipal  regime  arose  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  the  monks  saw  that  their 
power  was  threatened  by  the  laymen,  and  progress  was  thereby 
more  rapid.  Hospitals  were  founded,  and  during  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury were  rapidly  increased  by  reason  of  the  crusades.  It  was  not 
until  several  terrible  epidemics  had  occurred  in  Europe,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  that  any  idea  of  an  organized  force  was  enter- 
tained. It  was  carried  into  execution  by  the  appointment  of  a 
medical  police  for  all  countries,  and  under  the  joint  supervision  of 
church  and  state.  "The  well-known  black  plague,  one  of  the 
greatest  scourges  that  ever  devastated  the  world,  and  which  origi- 
nated in  the  Asian  marshes  in  1348,  ravaged  Italy  and  France, 
spreading  from  thence  to  Germany,  England  and  Holland.  *  *  * 
Public  sanitary  measures  do  not  date,  however,  from  this  period  of 
general  calamity,  but  from  a  somewhat  later  epoch,  when  the  out- 
break of  various  local  epidemics  caused  great  apprehension  as  to 
the  return  of  the  black  plague.  The  closing  of  houses,  streets, 
and  even  quarters  where  the  disease  had  raged,  the  drawing  of  a 
sanitary  cordon  round  the  places  infected,  and,  what  was  still  more 
important,  the  scientific  investigation  of  the  causes  of  the  disease, 
the  cleansing  of  the  sewers  and  the  streets,  the  purifying  of  the 
drinking  water,  the  transfer  of  the  needy  sick  to  some  place  out- 
side the  walls,  and  the  practice  of  burying  the  victims  of  epidemic 
in  quicklime,  testify  to  the  prudent  precautions  of  the  adminis- 
tration." 

In  the  fifteenth  century  the  populace  sought  in  the  occult  sci- 
ences, especially  astrology,  a  solution  of  all  these  vexed  questions. 
"An  epidemic  was  caused  by  the  conjunction  of  different  stars; 
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and  as  the  inherent  principle  of  every  illness  was  in  the  constella- 
tion beneath  which  the  sufferer  was  born,  the  doctor's  first  duty 
was  to  seek  out  the  constellation,  so  as  to  get  a  basis  for  his 
prognosis." 

It  was  near  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  works  of  Hippocrates 
and  Galen  first  saw  the  light  by  means  of  the  art  of  printing. 
From  this  time  on  the  priesthood  rapidly  lost  control  of  scientific 
questions,  and  laymen  more  effectually  took  up  the  work. 
Their  zeal  in  investigations,  their  private  teachings,  hospital  in- 
structions, and,  more  than  all,  the  system  of  education  in  all  the 
principal  universities,  all  of  which  were  in  a  great  degree  guided  by 
the  wise  teachings  of  these  philosophers,  gave  such  an  impetus  to 
scientific  investigations,  that  progress  up  to  our  present  standpoint 
has  been  nearly  if  not  quite  co-equal  with  that  of  the  arts.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  early  in  the  fourteenth  century  a  police  was  cre- 
ated to  regulate  in  a  limited  way  the  sanitary  condition  of  all 
countries,  and  from  that  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  an  ever- 
present  conviction  that  the  public  should  be  instructed  in  those 
things  pertaining  to  health,  comfort  and  longevity,  and  that  it 
should  be  protected  by  organized  bodies  to  give  direction  and  force 
to  all  hygienic  or  sanitary  laws  for  the  public  welfare.  If  life  be 
worth  anything,  or  if  its  duties  require  of  us  the  greatest  amount 
of  mental  and  physical  vigor,  what  can  be  a  more  profitable  study 
than  that  of  the  attainment  of  abetter  mental  and  physical  culture 
—  a  more  vigorous  ripe  age,  divested  of  many  of  our  physical  ills, — 
a  study  leading  up  to  a  more  perfect  manhood.  Man  was  made  in 
the  image  of  his  Creator  —  placed  upon  the  earth  and  surrounded 
by  all  those  things  necessary  to  his  comfort  and  happiness.  That 
he  carry  out  the  purposes  of  his  Creator  in  the  proper  and  intelli- 
gent use  of  these  things  —  that  he  recognize  his  relations  to  Him, 
to  his  brother  man,  and  to  society, —  is  a  personal  responsibility.  To 
faithfully  discharge  this  trust  he  should  possess  the  largest  amount 
of  information  attainable  as  to  the  laws  and  forces  governing  these 
relations,  and  apply  them  with  strict  fidelity. 

That  a  general  knowledge  of  hygiene  is  now  felt  to  be  a  public 
necessity   is   shown   by  the  organization  of  our  National    Public 
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Health  Association,  the  National  Board  of  Health,  State  Boards  of 
Health,  and  the  various  sanitary  commissions  and  organizations 
springing  up  all  over  the  land.  The  daily  and  weekly  press  has 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  is  now  lending  its  powerful  aid 
in  the  direction  of  awakening  a  more  general  interest  with  the 
people,  and  is  contributing  much  general  information  in  the  way  of 
hygienic  knowledge. 

Hygiene  is  a  broader  field  to  explore  than  the  first  thought  would 
suggest, perhaps.  Agood general  definition  is:  "The  art  of  preserv- 
ing health;  that  is,  of  obtaining  the  most  perfect  action  of  body 
and  mind  during  as  long  a  period  as  is  consistent  with  the  laws  of 
life.  In  other  words,  it  aims  at  rendering  growth  more  perfect, 
decay  less  rapid,  life  more  vigorous,  death  more  remote."  In  the 
largest  sense  it  is  the  perfect  culture  of  mind  and  body.  We  can- 
not dissociate  the  two.  The  intimate  relations  existing  between 
them,  and  the  condition  of  each  so  affecting  the  other,  little  pro- 
gress can  be  made  without  harmony  of  action. 

The  individual  may  desire  and  strive  to  attain  to  the  greatest 
perfection  in  hygienic  conditions  and  surroundings,  yet  fail  to  do  so 
by  reason  of  the  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  his  neighbor.  So  a 
whole  community  may  be  placed  under  unfavorable  hygienic  con- 
ditions by  the  action  of  others.  Pure  water  is  necessary  to  health, 
yet  a  vault,  cesspool,  or  slop  drain  not  far  away,  may  so  contami- 
nate the  supply  that  disease  and  death  result.  Pure  air  is  also  a 
necessity,  yet  an  individual  cannot  control  the  air  he  must  take 
into  his  lungs.  Other  persons  may  poison  his  air,  and  thereby 
neutralize  his  best  endeavors  towards  a  better  standard,  and  he  be 
powerless  to  prevent  it.  General  information  and  intelligent  con- 
certed action  are  necessary  to  proper  conditions.  The  laws  govern- 
ing these  are  so  many,  and  so  subtle,  that  with  the  body  politic 
constituted  as  it  is,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  doubt  how  near  we  may 
be  able  to  reach  the  end  we  aim  to  accomplish.  If  favorable 
hygienic  conditions  were  enforced,  many  would  feel  that  personal 
rights  were  invaded,  and  the  average  American  is  very  tender  upon 
this  subject.  It  may  not  be  practicable  to  prevent  the  building 
and  renting  of  tenements   that  are  unfit  for    human    beings    to 
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occupy,  or  in  many  other  directions  to  force  a  better  condition. 
We  may  hope  to  gradually  change  these  relations  by  a  more  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  sanitary  laws.  The  pressure  of  an  intelligent 
public  opinion  has  always  been,  and  always  will  be,  potent  to  cor- 
rect in  a  great  measure  public  evils,  and  while  we  may  not  reach 
that  state  of  ^perfection  desirable,  we  may  hope  to  advance 
toward  it. 

In  treating  this  subject  one  writer  says:  "In  the  scheme  of 
Providence  it  may  not  be  meant  that  man  shall  be  healthy.  Dis- 
eases of  mind  and  of  body  may  be  the  cross  he  has  to  bear;  or  it  may 
be  the  evil  against  which  he  has  to  struggle,  and  whose  shackles  he 
is  finally  to  unloose.  The  last  disease  will  disappear,  we  may  believe, 
only  when  man  is  perfect;  and  as  in  the  presence  of  the  Saviour  all  dis- 
ease was  healed,  so  before  perfect  virtue,  sorrow  and  suffering  shall 
fade  away.  Whether  the  world  is  ever  to  see  such  a  consummation, 
no  man  can  say;  but  as  ages  roll  on,  hope  does  in  some  measure  grow. 
In  the  midst  of  all  our  weaknesses,  and  all  our  many  errors,  we 
are  certainly  gaining  knowledge-,  and  that  knowledge  tells  us  in  no 
doubtful  terms  that  the  fate  of  man  is  in  his  own  hands.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  we  can,  even  now,  literally  choose  between 
health  or  disease;  not,  perhaps,  always  individually,  for  the  sins  of 
our  fathers  may  be  visited  upon  us,  or  the  customs  of  our  life  and 
the  chains  of  our  civilization  and  social  customs  may  gall  us,  or 
even  our  fellow  man  may  deny  us  health,  or  the  knowledge  which 
leads  to  health.  But  as  a  race  man  holds  his  own  destiny,  and  can 
choose  between  good  and  evil;  and  as  time  unrolls  the  scheme  of 
the  world,  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  the  choice  will  be  for 
good." 

The  result  of  human  efforts  never  attains  to  entire  perfection, 
but  the  nearer  we  reach  the  desired  end  the  greater  the  general 
good.  Individuals,  as  such,  cannot  strictly  follow  rules  of  hygiene; 
but  individuals  make  communities,  and  communities  make  nations, 
and  nations  can  dictate  the  general  rules  leading  up  to  an  advanced 
civilization,  and,  therefore,  to  a  greater  degree  of  health,  happiness 
and  longevity.  Inasmuch  as  the  individual  is  powerless  to  prevent 
other  persons  from  contaminating  the  air  he   must  breathe,  the 
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water  he  must  drink,  or  the  food  he  must  subsist  upoUjit  is  proper, 
and  it  becomes  a  duty,  that  national  action  be  taken  to  control  in- 
dividual action.  The  lack  of  general  information  upon  hygienic 
laws,  from  early  civilization  to  the  present  century,  has  failed  to 
produce  effective  organized  action.  Within  a  recent  period  of 
time,  sanitary  bodies,  state  medicine,  etc.,  have  contributed  much 
in  the  way  of  health  and  information,  and  they  seem  to  mark  the 
beginning  of  a  rapid,  intelligent  advancement. 

The  individual  hardly  realizes  how  great  a  place  hygiene  occupies 
in  the  several  epochs  of  his  life.     Prof.  Parkes  divides  it: 

First.  In  relation  to  the  natural  conditions  which  surround  him, 
and  which  are  essential  for  life.  Such  as  the  air  he  breathes,  the 
water  he  drinks;  his  food,  the  source  of  all  bodily  and  mental  acts; 
the  soil  which  he  moves  on,  and  the  sun  which  warms  and  lights 
him,  etc.;  in  fact,  in  relation  to  nature  at  large. 

Second.  In  his  social  and  corporate  relations,  as  a  member  of  a 
community,  with  certain  customs,  trades,  conditions  of  dwellings, 
clothing,  etc.,  subjected  to  social  and  political  influences,  sexual 
relations,  etc. 

Third.  In  his  capacity  as  an  independent  being,  having  within 
himself  sources  of  action,  in  thoughts  and  feelings,  desires,  per- 
sonal habits,  all  of  which  affect  health  and  require  self-regulation  and 
control;  and  he  then  says,  even  now,  incomplete  as  hygiene  neces- 
sarily is,  such  a  work  would,  if  followed,  almost  change  the  face  of 
the  world. 

The  more  one  studies  this  subject  the  more  he  realizes  its  mag- 
nitude, and  the  great  necessity  for  that  amount  of  general  knowl- 
edge with  the  public,  which,  if  obtained,  will  surely  eventuate  in 
wise  and  effective  measures  looking  to  the  decrease  of  suffering, 
and  increase  of  happiness  to  the  human  race. 

That  we  have  advanced,  both  in  mental  and  physical  develop- 
ment, is  proven  by  statistics  and  the  history  of  the  world,  and  the 
march  is  onward.  If  we  turn  to  the  history  of  the  middle  ages  for 
evidences  of  advancement,  we  shall  see  the  force  of  Prof.  Bartho- 
low's  statement  :  *'  Pitiable,  indeed,  was  the  condition  of  the  human 
race  in  those  days  of  the  world,  when  the  conditions  of  health  were 
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either  unknown  or  disregarded.  There  is  no  spectacle  so  sad  and 
so  terrible  as  the  march  of  a  great  and  fatal  epidemic.  That  spec- 
tacle is  even  now  rarely  absent  from  the  world,  owing  to  the  igno- 
rance and  cupidity  of  men ;  but  the  severest  epidemics  of  the  present 
century  sink  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the  great  epi- 
demics of  the  middle  ages.  In  the  great  Plague,  for  example,  the 
vast  numbers  of  the  dead  rendered  the  ordinary  modes  of  inter- 
ment impracticable.  "  The  pope  consecrated  the  Rhone,  that  the 
dead  bodies  might  be  disposed  of  without  delay;  and  just  outside 
the  great  cities,  huge  pits  were  dug,  in  which  thousands  of  dead  were 
thrown  at  a  time.  At  Vienna  there  were  six  large  pits  containing 
many  thousands;  and  in  London  it  is  narrated  that  one  huge  bury- 
ing ground  alone  contained  50,000  corpses  arranged  in  layers  in 
huge  pits." 

If  we  follow  this  along,  we  find  that  these  scourges  permanently 
affected  the  development  of  the  civilized  nations.  ^^  the  Black 
Death,  Europe  lost  one-half  its  population,  and  in  succeeding  cen- 
turies cities,  empires  and  armies  were  devastated  by  other  epidemic 
diseases.  One  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  great  benefit  con- 
ferred, even  with  our  present  limited  knowledge  of  hygienic  laws, 
may  be  found  in  contrasting  former  centuries  with  the  present  one 
as  to  the  ravages  of  Small-pox.  A  writer  has  said:  ''  In  Europe,  as 
in  other  countries,  Small-pox  long  constituted  one  of  the  greatest 
scourges  of  mankind.  Not  a  decade  passed  in  which  the  disease 
did  not  decimate  the  inhabitants  in  one  country  and  another,  or  over 
great  tracts  of  country,  so  that  it  came  to  be  more  dreaded  than  the 
plague."  In  a  short  time  after  it  reached  Mexico  it  destroyed  three 
and  a  half  millions,  including  the  emperor.  Even  as  late  as  the 
eighteenth  century  about  one-twelfth  of  the  deaths  in  Berlin,  and 
one-tenth  of  those  in  England,  were  due  to  this  disease.  In  France 
30,000  died  annually  of  this  loathsome  disease.  The  discovery  of 
Jenner,  with  a  better  knowledge  of  hygiene,  has  so  far  destroyed  its 
contagious  power  that  it  has  but  little  terror  for  any  people  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

As  a  further  evidence  of  progress  Dr.  Bowditch  says:  "  Inter- 
mittent fever  has  ceased  in  certain  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  in 
4 — Health. 
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this  country,  under  the  influence  of  tillage  and  drainage  of  the  soil. 
Private  investigations  in  Europe  and  in  x\merica  have  in  these  latter 
days  proved  that  a  residence  on  a  damp  soil  brings  Consumption, 
and  that  drainage  tends  to  lessen  the  ravages  of  that  disease.  Still 
more  recently,  cholera  has  been  brought  in  its  origin  and  prog- 
ress under  law,  and  we  know  how  we  could  possibly  prevent  it  if 
proper  precautions  against  its  origin  were  taken." 

The  census  reports  and  other  statistical  information  have  demon- 
strated beyond  a  doubt,  that,  under  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  laws  governing  health,  the  average  of  human  life  has  increased, 
and,  contrary  to  the  statements  of  crying  philosophers,  we  know 
that  the  modern  man  is  larger,  stronger  and  more  enduring  in  the 
various  vocations  of  a  busy  life  than  his  ancient  prototype.  And 
we  also  know,  that,  although  still  invaded  by  epidemics,  the  human 
race  sufi^ers  much  less  than  in  former  times.  The  world  is  com- 
paratively free  from  those  great  pestilential  waves,  yet  populations 
are  denser,  cities  are  larger,  the  older  countries  are  becoming  more 
and  more  overcrowded,  and  communication  is  more  direct  and  rapid. 
Prof.  Bartholow  says:  "The  explanation  is  easy,  and  must  be 
embarrassing  to  those  pessimistic  philosophers  who  find  so  much  to 
condemn  in  our  modern  civilization.  We  owe  our  exemption  from, 
or  rather  the  diminution  in  severity  of  epidemics  to  the  growth  of 
our  knowledge  of  disease  and  of  the  means  of  prevention.  State 
or  preventive  medicine  has  risen  into  national  importance.  It 
would  have  been  a  great  triumph  if  the  bill  creating  a  national 
health  department,  lately  before  congress,  had  become  a  law,  for 
this  would  have  placed  us  in  advance  of  all  other  nations,  except 
England,  in  a  due  recognition  of  state  or  preventive  medicine.  But 
our  statesmen  opposed  it  because  of  the  bureaucratic  dignity  aimed 
at  in  the  bill,  and  which  could  not  be  utilized  as  spoils.  When  epi- 
demics are  actually  invading  us,  the  machinery  of  a  government 
bureau  would  be  found  very  useful.  It  is  a  lamentable  thing  that 
our  congressmen  know  so  little  of  the  matter  as  to  fail  to  appreci- 
ate the  importance  of  health  to  a  nation,  and  of  the  pecuniary 
<50st  of  epidemics." 

Surgeon  Billings,  U.  S.  A.,  in  a  very  able  paper,  says:      "It  i« 
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evident,  therefore,  that  hygiene  is  not  only  a  subject  of  scientific  in- 
terest to  the  student  or  to  medical  men,  but  to  the  political  econ- 
omist and  the  legislator  its  problems  and  discoveries  ought  to  be  of 
great  practical  importance — greater,  in  fact,  than  many  of  the  sub- 
jects with  which  those  gentlemen  usually  occupy  themselves;  and 
at  first  sight  it  may  seem  strange  that  it  should  not  receive  more 
attention  and  consideration  from  politicians  and  legislative  bodies 
than  we  actually  find  to  be  the  case.  A  standing  committee  on 
public  health  would  be  about  the  last  committee  that  either  con- 
gress or  a  state  legislature  would  think  of  organizing. 

But  when  we  examine  the  amount  of  knowledge  as  to  the  causes 
of  disease  which  is  actually  possessed  by  the  immense  majority  of 
fairly  well  educated  and  intelligent  people,  and  see  how  much  of  it 
is  mere  vague  conjecture,  untested  theory  and  baseless  estimate, 
and,  above  all,  how  hopelessly  unconscious  they  are  of  their  own 
ignorance,  and  how  promptly  and  confidently  they  will  under- 
take to  advise  as  to  what  should  or  should  not  be  done  to  prevent 
Cholera  or  Yellow  Fever,  or  any  other  disease  whatever,  we  can- 
not wonder  that  the  public  at  large  is  confused  by  the  contradictory 
assertions  made  to  it,  and  hesitates  as  to  what  should  or  what  can 
be  done  in  the  matter. 

There  is  a  German  proverb  to  the  eifect  that  "  the  better  is  often 
an  enemy  to  the  good,"  and  this  often  applies  to  the  action  taken 
on  propositions  for  improving  the  public  health.  The  truly  scien- 
tific sanitarian  will  promptly  admit  that  his  knowledge  is  scanty 
and  defective;  that  he  cannot  assert  that  the  measures  he  proposes 
are  the  best  possible  measures,  but  only  that  they  are  the  best  he 
can  now  devise;  and  that,  in  the  present  rapid  progress  in  science 
and  its  application  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  it  may  be  that 
within  a  few  years,  at  farthest,  some  better  means  may  be  found  to 
produce  the  results  desired;  and  these  truthful  admissions  will 
often  be  used  as  arguments  against  his  propositions  and  in  favor  of 
those  of  persons  much  more  ignorant,  but,  by  reason  of  that  very 
ignorance,  much  more  peremptory  and  assured  in  their  assertions." 

In  a  large  degree  our  public  necessity  equals  that  of  other 
nations;  yet  England  is  far  in  advance  of  us  in  the  machinery 
necessary  to  a  fair  education  of  the  public  mind. 
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In  a  lecture  by  Prof.  Bartholow,  he  says,  by  way  of  contrast: 
''  Par  different  has  been  the  conduct  of  our  English  cousins.  When 
that  astute  politician  and  wise  ruler,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  took  office 
last,  he  signalized  his  entrance  into  power  by  making  proclamation 
of  the  important  place  which  health  aflPairs  should  have  in  his  ad- 
ministration, rightly  recognizing  the  great  influence  which  the 
national  health  and  vigor  has  had  in  making  England  the  very 
heart  and  centre  of  modern  civilization.  My  Lord  has  been  very 
busy  in  other  weighty  matters,  and  has  not,  therefore,  paid  the 
same  attention  he  would  have  devoted  to  sanitary  affairs;  but  they 
have  not  been  neglected.  England  has  an  immense  sanitary 
machinery  —  a  medical  officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  a  Registrar- 
Creneral,  a  Health  Board,  and  an  officer  of  health  for  each  sanitary 
district.  *  *  *  I  am  confident  I  do  not  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  when  I  affirm  that  preventive  or  state 
medicine  is  the  most  necessary  duty  of  a  politician  in  this  enlight- 
ened era.  We  are  most  lamentably  behind  the  English,  not  only 
as  respects  governmental  supervision  and  authority  overall  sanitary 
questions,  but  in  the  general  knowledge  of  the  subject  possessed 
by  the  people." 

If  we  turn  from  the  humanitarian  side  of  this  subject,  and  view 
it  from  a  merely  mercenary  or  financial  standpoint,  we  still  con- 
front the  fact  that  hygienic  knowledge  is  as  necessary  to  the  body 
politic  as  we  find  it  to  be  from  any  other  view.  The  eminent 
German  scholar  and  philanthropist.  Max  Von  Pettenkofer,  said: 
''Mere  chance  will  not  explain  the  fact  that,  in  the  history  of 
human  civilization,  it  has  always  been  unmistakably  those  nations 
that  have  shown  the  greatest  care  for  the  health  of  their  citizens 
that  have  exercised  the  most  useful  and  most  powerful  influence  in 
the  world."  Rascher,  in  his  celebrated  work  on  the  principles  of 
national  economy,  states  that  the  value  of  time  is  most  fully  appre- 
ciated among  the  civilized  nations,  as  it  is  by  the  most  intelligent 
individuals. 

Passing  by  any  consideration  of  the  pain,  suffering  and  sorrow 
caused  by  disease  and  death,  and  treating  it  only  as  a  question  of 
local  or  national  economy,  we  find  a  large  opportunity  for  amend- 
ment. 
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Munich,  a  city  of  180,000  inhabitants,  an  acknowledged  center 
of  science,  was  for  a  long  time  practically  without  sanitary  laws. 
It  well  illustrates  the  consequences  of  a  disregard  for  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  public  health  depends,  as  well  as  the  benefit& 
resulting  from  sanitary  reformation.  Something  of  an  idea  of  the 
situation  there  may  be  formed  from  the  summary  of  a  writer  who 
briefly  states  that  tenements  were  built,  solid  fronts  of  them,  over 
common  cellars;  and  the  various  compartments  of  these  cellars 
were  occupied  by  dealers  as  storage-rooms  for  as  many  kinds  of 
organic  substances.  One  contained  green  vegetables,  another 
milk,  another  wood,  another  was  a  butcher's  stall,  another  was  the 
rendering  place  of  a  tallow  chandler,  and  so  on.  The  pernicious 
effluvia  from  all  these  permeated  the  crowded  tenements  above. 
Burial  places  were  in  near  proximity  to  the  population  and  water 
supply,  and  leased  on  ten-year  payments,  the  leases  being  renewed 
every  seventy  years.  Bodies  were  laid,  one  above  another,  in  the 
same  grave,  and  at  regular  intervals  the  bones  of  all  were  removed 
to  a  common  pit,  to  make  room  for  new  occupants.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  fifty  tons  of  refuse  matter  was  annually  deposited  in 
the  grounds  proper  of  the  city  alone,  to  send  hither  and  thither 
among  the  inhabitants  poisonous  exudations  without  hindrance  by 
means  of  well-constructed  sewers  or  shade  trees.  It  need  not  be 
told  that  the  people  of  this  beautiful  city  were  sickly,  and  that,  too, 
from  their  own  voluntary  disregard  for  sanitary  regulations.  Munich 
became  known  the  world  over  as  the  home  of  Typhus,  More 
than  two  thousand  people  there  had  Typhus  fever  every  year.  In 
1873,  the  Cholera  swept  away  its  inhabitants  like  a  devastating 
flood.  More  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  those  born  there  died  in  in- 
fancy, and  the  annual  death  rate  of  the  whole  population  was  four 
per  cent.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  out  of  Munich  there  should  spring 
a  leader  in  the  great  sanitary  reform  that  has  spread  over  the  en- 
lightened countries  of  the  globe;  or  that  the  people,  brought  to  a 
full  realization  of  the  consequences  of  neglecting  sanitary  pro- 
visions, were  ready  to  engage  in  carrying  out  plans  for  improve- 
ment? Sewers  were  constructed,  refuse  and  garbage  were  trans- 
ported to  safe  distances,  water  was  supplied  that  had  not  percolated 
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burial  places,  and  houses  were  modified  to  conform  to  hygienic 
principles.  The  result  is,  that  now  Munich  ranks  fairly  among  the 
healthy  cities  of  the  world.  Her  death  rate  has  been  reduced  from 
four  and  two-tenths  to  three  and  three  tenths,  by  which  there  is  a 
saving  of  sixteen  hundred  lives  annually;  and  by  lessening  the  cost 
of  sickness,  the  city  saves  more  than  two  millions  of  dollars  every 
year. 

In  a  community  of  an  average  condition  of  health,  and  leaving 
out  invalids,  women  and  children,  statistics  prove  that  able-bodied 
men,  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  seventy  years,  will,  on  an 
average,  lose  seven  days  each  year  by  sickness.  If  the  average 
laboring  man  is  sick  seven  days  during  the  year,  the  loss  as  a  pro- 
ducer will  be  at  least  fourteen  dollars.  In  a  community  of  ten 
thousand  people,  there  should  be  about  two  thousand  producers, 
and  the  loss  would  be  twenty-eight  thousand  dollars.  If  we  in- 
clude the  whole  population,  the  average  would  be  about  twenty 
days  to  each  individual,  and  the  loss  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  dollars,  and  this  exclusive  of  any  estimate  for  necessary 
expenses  incurred.  With  our  present  limited  knowledge  of  the 
laws  governing  health  and  disease,  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  one- 
half  of  this  sickness  may  be  prevented.  If  we  carry  our  calcula- 
tions on  to  cover  the  fifty  millions  of  people  in  our  own  country, 
we  will  find  that  the  loss  assumes  huge  proportions;  so  large  that 
it  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  political  economist.  The 
saving  or  increase  of  the  productive  capacity  of  the  people,  under 
a  new  order  of  things,  would,  even  in  one  year,  go  a  large  way 
towards  paying  the  expenses  incurred  in  changing  the  essential 
things  necessary  to  a  better  hygienic  condition. 

If  we  drop  the  sordid  side  of  this  question,  and  turn  again  to 
that  which  more  particularly  affects  our  hearths,  homes  and  affec- 
tions, there  is  found  a  greater  incentive  to  a  careful  study  and  con- 
sideration of  this  subject.  That  we  may  do  so  intelligently,  it  is 
necessary  to  know,  somewhat  in  detail,  what  we  ought  to  learn,  if 
we  aim  to  reach  a  higher  standard. 

Dr.  Fothergill,  in  a  recent  work  on  Maintenance  of  Health,  has 
submitted  a  series  of  propositions  that  as  nearly  cover  the  ground 
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in  a  popular  way  as  any  we  have,  and  a  portion  of  them  are  given 
below  that  we  may  better  understand  the  necessity  of  more  general 
information,  and  at  the  same  time  indicate  more  in  detail  some  of 
the  many  things  it  is  necessary  to  know. 

For  perfect  health,  or  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  it,  not 
only  is  a  sound  body  requisite,  but  a  similar  mental  condition  is 
indispensable.  It  is  not  sufl&cient  that  the  body  merely  be  kept  in 
temperance,  soberness  and  chastity,  the  mind  must  also  be  con- 
trolled and  governed.  Consuming  passion  and  carking  care  affect 
the  body,  and  mental  anxiety  stamps  its  impress  upon  the  outward 
man.  Inevitable  burdens  are  borne  with  a  sense  of  resignation 
which  renders  them  tolerable,  but  when  self-inflicted  no  such  miti- 
gating force  is  in  action,  and  contrition  and  remorse  bring  but 
slight  and  uncertain  relief.  Cleanliness  of  mind  is  as  idaportant 
as  cleanliness  of  body.  The  habits  of  thought  are  as  subject  to 
our  choice  as  the  fashion  of  our  garments.  Self-respect  is  incom- 
patible with  rags,  and  health  is  equally  incompatible  with 
moral  beggary.  The  mind  may  be  debauched  while  the 
frame  is  in  its  integrity,  but  ere  long  the  effects  will  be  ap- 
parent enough.  The  breaches  of  the  moral  laws  are  neither  so 
apparent  in  themselves,  nor  in  their  consequences,  as  similar  in- 
fringements of  the  physical  laws;  but  this  should  not  lead  to  the 
inference  that  the  consequences  do  not  follow,  or  can  be  evaded. 
Education  increases  the  choice  of  occupations,  and  so  exercises 
an  influence  over  the  health  of  man.  Mere  labor  without  thought 
tends  to  insanity;  while  exercise  is  essential  to  the  health  of  those 
engaged  in  sedentary  occupations.  Fresh  air  and  sobriety  are  im- 
portant matters  in  relation  to  health,  and  position  in  life  is  not 
without  its  influence.  Children  who  are  chronically  half-starved 
do  not  make  healthy  men  and  women.  The  diet  suitable  to  one 
clime  is  inappropriate  to  another,  and  personal  habits  exercise  a 
great  effect  on  health.  Genteel  poverty  leads  to  much  ill  health, 
while  luxury,  intemperance  and  indulgence  produce  bad  results. 
All  force  is  derived  from  food,  especially  from  the  respiratory  foods, 
and  the  form  of  food  consumed  has  an  influence  over  the  character 
of  men  and  animals.     Overwork  is  very  destructive  to  the  body, 
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and  when  it  is  mental,  not  uncommonly  overbalances  the  intellect. 
Overworked  persons  are  apt  to  die  from  comparatively  trivial  dis- 
eases, because  their  resistive  power  or  vital  force  is  low. 

The  difference  in  the  supply  of  oxygen  is  the  probable  reason 
that  the  agricultural  population  is  usually  hardier  than  people 
gathered  in  factories  and  workshops.  The  mental  powers  may  be 
improved  by  persevering  labor;  but  if  this  be  excessive,  deteriora- 
tion results,  which  is  very  distinctly  shown  in  the  present  race  after 
riches.  The  plagues,  and  many  of  the  epidemics  of  past  times, 
were  due  to  the  insanitary  arrangements  of  our  ancestors.  Sunlight 
and  cheerful  surroundings  have  an  important  bearing  upon  health. 
Pulmonary  Consumption  is  associated  with  a  damp  subsoil,  and  its 
prevalence  is  affected  by  drainage.  Rubbish  foundations  are  fer- 
tile sources  of  disease,  and  drains,  damp  proof  courses  and  dry 
areas  are  required  for  houses  in  damp  situations.  Porous,  moisture- 
absorbing  materials  are  unfitted  for  the  construction  of  houses. 
The  air  supply  of  a  house  must  be  sufficient  in  order  to  secure  the 
health  of  the  inmates.  Impurities  of  the  air  are  often  solid  — 
fever  poisons  and  vegetable  odors  consist  of  minute  solid  particles. 
Diminution  of  oxygen  in  the  respired  air,  or  excess  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  are  both  deleterious.  Poisonous  emanations  may  arise 
from  the  earth,  or  be  given  off  in  manufactories,  and  by  chemical 
agents  used  in  certain  crafts.  In  imperfect  ventilation  the  normal 
proportion  of  the  ^constituents  of  the  atmosphere  is  disturbed;  and 
to  insure  proper  ventilation,  not  less  than  1,200  cubic  feet  of  air 
per  head  per  hour  are  requisite  for  health,  and  yet  more  is  required 
for  the  sick.  The  rate  at  which  ^ir  passes  through  a  room,  or  is 
renewed,  is  as  important  as  the  cubic  feet  of  space  allotted  to  each 
person;  therefore  the  fires  we  use,  and  the  different  systems  of 
ventilation  in  use,  mateiially  modify  the  situation. 

Water  becomes  hard  from  the  presence  of  lime,  and  bright  and 
sparkling  from  the  carbonic  acid  gas  contained  in  it,  and  its  quality 
is  affected  by  the  geological  formations  over  which  it  flows,  or  from 
which  it  is  derived.  Water  may  be  purified  by  boiling,  distillation, 
subsidence  and  filtration;  therefore  family  filters  should  bem  every 
house.     The  purer  water  is  the  more  powerfully  it  acts  upon  lead;. 
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therefore  leaden  pipes  and  cisterns  are  very  objectionable.  The 
waste-pipe  of  cisterns  should  never  communicate  with  the  drain 
without  a  break  to  admit  of  the  escape  of  sewer-gas.  The  apt 
maxim,  "  the  rainfall  to  the  river  and  the  sewage  to  the  soil,"  is  as 
applicable  now  as  ever,  and  the  disposition  of  sewage  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  health.  The  presence  of  water  adds  to  the 
offensiveness  of  decomposing  matter.  Where  practicable,  the  re- 
moval of  sewage  by  water  is  the  easiest,  cheapest  and  quickest. 
The  position  of  a  water  closet  in  or  about  a  house  is  more  important 
than  is  commonly  credited,  and  sewers  should  be  water-tight  and 
ventilated  to  permit  the  sewage  gas  from  escaping  at  the  water 
closets.  Sewage  in  rivers  pollutes  them,  and  is  injurious  to  those 
persons  who  live  further  down  the  river  and  drink  the  water.  The 
proper  disposition  of  sewage  is  to  use  it  for  agricultural  purposes. 
It  does  not  exercise  a  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  grass,  or  upon  the 
animals  fed  upon  it,  or  upon  the  human  beings  who  eat  them; 
neither  is  parasitic  disease  endangered  thereby.  Many,  probably 
most,  diseases  are  due  to  contamination  of  water  and  air.  Malarial 
fevers  arise  from  decaying  vegetable  matter  and  stagnant  water. 
Enteric  or  Typhoid  Fever  is  the  result  of  insanitary  arrangements, 
common  in  wet  and  dry  seasons,  and  may  arise  without  Typhoid 
Fever  poison  being  present,  but  its  presence  makes  infection  almost 
certain.  Dysentery  and  Diarrhoea  are  produced  in  like  manner. 
The  eruptive  fevers  are  produced  by  infectious  particles  in  the  air. 
Epidemic  disease  is  always  most  serious  among  those  whose  vital 
force  is  undermined  by  insanitary  surroundings.  Decay  or  decom- 
position is  a  process  of  oxidation — of  atomic  activity,  and  the 
particles  of  decomposing  matter  may  be  invisible  to  the  strongest 
microscope,  but  are  evident  to  the  smell.  Antiseptics  unite  with 
matter  in  a  state  of  atomic  activity,  and  bring  it  into  a  static  con- 
dition, when  it  is  harmless.  These  facts  being  known,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  disinfectants  be  used  in  the  sick  room  in 
all  atonic,  low,  contagious  or  infectious  forms  of  disease.  Poison- 
ing may  result  from  the  use  of  pigments  in  confectionery,  colored 
soaps,  wall  paper,  or  artificial  flowers,  or  by  the  food  we  use. 
Putrefying  meat  causes  disease,  and  putrescent  food  not  only  causes 
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it  directly,  but  more  frequently  undermines  the  constitution. 
Parasitic  diseases  are  communicated  by  imperfectly  cooked  meat, 
and  especially  the  flesh  of  the  pig,  either  fresh  or  cured. 

In  some  general  remarks  Dr.  Fothergill  says :  '^  Man,  as  an  ani- 
mal, is  chemically  an  oxidizing  agent,  reducing  again  to  primitive 
forms  the  principles  built  up  by  the  vegetable  world,  and  taken  in 
by  him,  either  directly  as  vegetables,  or  indirectly  in  the  shape  of 
the  material  of  other  animals.  Without  vegetable  life  animals  could 
not  exist,  and  never  could  have  existed;  side  by  side  they  grow  and 
flourish,  indispensable  to  each  other's  existence;  the  tree  breaking 
up  the  exhaled  carbonic  acid  of  the  animal,  the  carbon  being  stored 
up  in  its  increasing  mass,  while  the  oxygen  is  returned^again,  free 
and  uncombined,  to  the  atmosphere  for  the  respiratory  needs  of  the 
animal  world.  Round  and  round  go  the  elementary  bodies  in  cease- 
less change  of  form,  nevertheless  never  more  than  they  were  at 
first  and  will  be  at  the  last;  the  atomic  material  of  this  planetary 
sphere  being  ever  absolutely  the  same  in  amount.  The  material 
of  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons  when  burnt  by  the  men  of  Israel 
after  their  ignominious  exposure  at  Bethshan,  in  consequence  of 
their  defeat  on  Mount  Gilboa,  are  circulating  amongst  us  still:  it 
served  others  before  them,  and  has  formed  part  of  thousands  since. 
It  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  chemical  possibility,  that  some  of 
the  atoms  contained  in  the  fated  apple  of  Eve  may  have  lain  in  the 
material  of  the  apple  which  revealed  to  Newton  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation; and  that  atoms  of  the  knife,  long  mouldered  into  dust,  with 
which  Abraham  threatened  the  life  of  Isaac,  may  be  circulating  in 
the  blood  of  the  Bedouin,  aiding  in  bringing  the  free  oxygen  of 
the  desert  air  to  the  tissues  of  the  Arab  rover.  Shakespeare  said: 
"  To  what  base  uses  we  may  return,  Horatio!  Why  may  not  imag- 
ination trace  the  noble  dust  of  Alexander  till  he  find  it  stopping 
a  bunghole." 

Finally,  man  is  under  the  dominion  of  immutable  natural  laws. 
Impulse,  temptation  and  ignorance  are  the  great  causes  of  man's 
violation  of  these  laws.  To  meet  the  constant  changes  incident  to 
growth,  maturity  and  decay,  material  is  taken  in,  in  the  form  of  air, 
food  and  drink,  which  is  constantly  appropriated  and  assimilated, 
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and  so  nutrition  and  repair  are  conducted.  Outside  of  these, 
mental  and  moral  influences,  and  the  law^  of  hereditary  entailment, 
personal  habits,  and  various  surroundings,  go  to  make  up  the  sum 
of  hygienic  conditions.  General  and  special  education  are  desir- 
able for  all,  as  cultivation  alike  affects  mind  and  body;  action  of  a 
part  leads  to  greater  development  of  it;  disease  tends  to  a  less 
perfect  condition,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  man's 
happiness,  as  well  as  health,  will  be  increased  by  the  growth  of 
knowledge,  and  particularly  so  if  acquired  in  the  direction  of  the 
subject  under  consideration. 

From  the  foregoing  suggestions,  some  imperfect  idea  may  be 
gathered  of  the  necessity  for  a  more  extended  public  education 
touching  the  question  of  hygienic  knowledge. 

In  America  the  common  school  system  is  being  brought  to  such 
a  degree  of  perfection,  and  has  become  so  generally  adopted,  that 
we  must  depend  upon  this  as  the  surest  and  most  effective  means 
to  a  practical  and  permanent  public  education.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  no  writer  or  scholar  has  yet  given  us  a  text  book  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  hygiene  fully  adapted  to  common  school  use.  Even  the 
present  imperfect  knowledge  of  hygiene  indicates  that  it  must 
rapidly  develop  into  a  science  that  more  nearly  and  universally 
affects  the  human  race  in  its  wealth  and  happiness  than  any  other. 
Our  public  educators  should  insist  that  it  be  made  a  part  of  our 
system  of  common  school  education.  That  system  is  already 
crowded,  and  its  subjects  groan  as  they  stagger  under  the  burden 
inflicted.  It  would  hardly  be  human  to  add  to  this.  The  question 
presents  itself  to  the  practical  mind,  would  it  not  prove  a  great 
public  benefit  to  make  hygiene  a  part  of  this  system,  even  to  the 
exclusion  of  Greek  and  Latin  conjugations,  which  may  be  useful 
as  a  means  of  mental  discipline,  and  appropriate  in  a  classical 
course,  but  are  not  necessary  to  the  curriculum  of  an  education  for 
the  practical  duties  of  life  that  is  contemplated  by  our  system  of 
common  schools? 
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RECREATIOx\  AS  A  SANITARY  AGENT. 


By  Rev.  J.  W.  HAGEMAN,  of  Wausau. 

Man  finds  in  outward  nature  disturbing  elements,  typical  of 
kindred  elements  within  himself;  but  in  a  perfect  state  he  is  assured 
that  none  of  these  shall  exist;  that  storms  and  similar  convulsions 
of  nature,  violent  changes  of  temperature,  regions  cursed  with 
sterility,  swamps  and  malarious  districts  shall  all  be  done  away; 
and  he  has  learned  that  this  is  to  be  finally  accomplished  by  his 
agency;  that^he  is  slowly  to  reclaim  the  earth  by  a  strict  obedience 
to  those  sanitary  laws  that  are  written  upon  his  own  nature,  and 
founded  upon  his  relations  to  surrounding  conditions.  From  phys- 
ical sins  committed  by  man  come  in  many  cases  the  influences  that 
cause  disease;  and  he  who  would  successfully  combat  evil  natural 
conditions  must  guard  himself  against  such  sins,  whether  they 
spring  from  ignorance  or  are  committed  against  the  light. 

Healthfulness  and  holiness  are  correlatives;  so  are  filth  and  sin. 
Water  loaded  with  the  filth  absorbed  in  percolating  through  a  foul 
soil,  through  grave  yards,  stable  yards,  cess-pools,  outhouse  vaults, 
unclean  dooryards,  food  that  is  tainted,  fruits  green  or  past  a  fitting 
stage  of  ripeness,  milk  that  has  absorbed  the  poison  of  unclean 
dairies  or  of  rooms  where^  patients  lie  sick  of  fevers,  unsunned  and 
unaired  living  rooms  and  bed  rooms,  cellars  undrained  and  nn- 
cleansed  from  year  to  year,  with  layer  upon  layer  of  decomposed 
and  decomposing  vegetable  matter  covering  the  floor,  and  barrels 
of  unmentionable  abominations  stowed  away  in  dark  corners,  send- 
ing out  their  pestiferous  vapors  to  poison  the  air  of  the  house,  irreg- 
ularities in  eating,  drinking  and  sleeping,  lack  of  proper  and  whole- 
some exercise,  neglect  of  cheerful  and  invigorating  amusement, — 
the  whole  round  of  sins  which  spread  sickness  over  the  earth  and 
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tend  to  the  generation  of  a  feeble  and  diseased  posterity,  these  are 
the  dragons  that  we  have  to  fight  with,  these  the  enemies  which  we 
must  overcome,  before  society  can  make  any  substantial  progress 
toward  perfection. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  science  of  preventing  disease, 
the  art  which  will  ultimately  push  a  very  large  part  of  physical  evil 
out  of  existence,  save  the  time  both  of  patients  and  nurses  and  the 
money  paid  for  medicines  and  the  services  of  physicians,  and  spare 
the  suffering  from  pain  and  the  inconvenience  resulting  from  sick- 
ness to  the  sound  members  of  the  household,  this  precious  knowl- 
edge is  as  yet  only  in  its  infancy  and  is  far  from  receiving  the 
attention  which  that  tender  stage  of  existence  demands.  It  is 
even  to  be  feared  that  it  is  being  purposely  neglected.  Our  Amer- 
ican method  of  living  is  to  work  under  the  highest  possible  pres- 
sure and  take  the  chances  of  utterly  breaking  down.  We  are 
willing  to  spend  almost  any  amount  in  curing  disease,  but,  ignoring 
wholly  the  conditions  under  which  disease  inevitably  originates, 
the  means  by  which  it  is  developed  and  spread  broadcast  through 
a  community,  we  are  very  loth  to  be  at  even  the  smallest  expense 
or  go  to  any  trouble  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  it.  We  need 
less  hurry  and  whirl,  and  more  true  progress.  We  find  that  by  far 
the  larger  part  of  the  inmates  of  our  insane  asylums  come  from 
those  classes  who  plod  on  from  year  to  year,  ignoring  the  laws  of 
the  body  and  denying-  the  demands  of  the  mind  for  rest,  change, 
recreation.  These  think  that  a  few  hours  sleep  at  night  is  all-suflS- 
cient  as  a  restorative  for  the  body,  jaded  and  worn  out  by  years  of 
monotonous  toil;  and  when  at  last  the  truth  becomes  too  plain  to 
escape  even  their  perceptions,  they  resort  to  excitants,  spur  up 
their  flagging  energies  of  muscle,  by  stimulants  and  narcotics  to 
act  upon  the  nerves,  and  with  the  aid  of  these  poor  crutches  they 
limp  and  stagger  along  for  yet  awhile  longer,  and  at  last  break 
down  and  die  miserably.  Our  physical  stamina  is  weakening  under 
the  vicious  system  of  forcing  work  by  tho  aid  of  stimulants  and 
soothing  agents,  and  its  effects  through  heredity.  The  laws  of  san- 
itary science  demand  that  man  shall  so  order  himself  in  relation  to 
his  health  conditions  as  to  secure  for  the  benefit  of  society,  as  well 
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as  of  himself,  a  sound  mind  in  a  healthy  body;  and  one  of  the  most 
agreeable,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  necessary  agents  in  doing  this, 
is  found  in  recreation;  the  true  meaning  of  which  is,  that  which 
re-creates.  It  is  based  upon  a  recognition  of  the  law  of  the  decay  of 
the  chemical  compounds  which,  in  unstable  adjustment,  form  the 
body,  the  removal  of  useless  or  worn-out  cells  and  atoms,  and  the 
repairing  of  the  waste.  The  life-processes  are  beyond  our  control; 
and  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  make  clear  the  way  for  the  funerals  of 
the  dead  particles  and  place  new  material  within  the  reach  of  the 
little  life- weavers  within  us,  to  be  spun  out  by  them  and  converted 
into  brain,  bone  and  brawn.  We  can,  and  we  must  if  we  would 
attain  anything  like  physical  perfection,  so  dispose  of  ourselves,  so 
arrange  our  time,  as  to  give  them  chance  and  opportunity  to  repair 
the  waste,  build  up  again  the  broken-down  tissues.  Though  they 
work  fast,  we  can  tear  down  faster  than  they  can  build  up,  and  they 
must  have  fair  play  and  must  not  be  over-hurried  if  they  are  to 
build  well  and  strongly;  if  this  be  denied  them,  the  result  will  be  a 
broken-down  constitution  for  the  man  or  woman  who  treats  them 
thus  unjustly.  Recreation,  then,  may  be  defined  as  the  art  of  so 
disposing  one's  self  that  the  whole  organism,  body  and  mind  alike, 
may  be  kept  strong  and  in  perfect  working  order,  and  that  all  the 
resources  of  the  individual  may  be  completely  under  control, 
always  ready  for  prompt  and  efficient  service,  able  to  respond  to 
extra  calls  should  it  be  necessary. 

The  economy  of  nature  and  society  gives  us  three  recreating 
agencies:  sleep,  which  aiFords  an  opportunity  for  the  upbuilding  of 
the  muscular  and  nervous  tissues;  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath,  which 
allows  space  for  the  taking  up  of  any  loose  ends,  for  the  more  com- 
plete finishing  of  whatever  was  left  undone  during  the  nightly  rest 
of  the  week,  and  which  brings  into  activity  and  aids  to  develop 
those  forces  of  human  life  which  find  biit  little  opportunity  for 
exercise  during  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  the  business  of  the  remain- 
ing days  of  the  week;  and  the  instinct  of  play,  which  involves 
change  complete  and  entire,  and  the  loosening  of  all  strain.  These 
three  are  the  means  of  re-creation  for  the  human  organism;  and, 
properly  employed  each  in  its  due  season,  these  will  prevent  much 
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of  physical  and  mental  disease.  These  are  the  means  of  recreation 
for  the  worker;  to  him  who  wastes  his  powers  by  not  using  them, 
who  is  toned  up  by  no  praiseworthy  and  noble  ambition,  it  would 
be  a  true  recreation  to  gain  a  definite  aim  in  life,  an  object  that 
shall  compel  him  to  use  all  his  latent  energies. 

To  the  young  men  who  dawdle  through  the  streets  and  avenues 
of  some  of  our  cities,  it  would  be  recreation  to  exchange  the  cane 
for  the  surveyor's  rod,  the  lazy,  careless  stroll  through  the  city 
thoroughfares  for  the  purposeful  tramp  through  the  woods  and  over 
the  hills  in  making  the  highways  over  which  commerce  and  civili- 
zation shall  presently  pass.  And  many  a  young  woman  who  lounges 
in  the  parlor  and  trifles  with  her  "  accomplishments,"  would  find 
true  recreation  and  learn  the  repose  of  living  for  a  purpose  while 
studying  the  lines  of  beauty,  in  cutting  and  fitting  garments  for 
some  needy  child,  in  the  modeling  of  a  well  proportioned  loaf,  in 
investigating  the  laws  of  chemistry  as  applied  to  cooking,  in  the 
selection  of  food  suitable  to  different  constitutions  and  the  varying 
temperature  of  the  seasons,  or  in  the  applications  of  hygienic  laws 
to  home 'life.  The  idler,  the  pleasure-seeker,  he  who  finds  every 
surrounding  a  bore,  must  find  recreation  in  pursuits  which  will  not 
pall,  which  will  stir  up  the  dull  brain,  and  give  the  satisfaction  and 
pleasure  always  attendant  upon  useful  employment;  such,  in  a 
word,  must  find  recreation  in  ways  diametrically  opposite  to  those 
which  will  give  rest  and  refreshment  to  people  whose  brain  and 
muscular  tissues  are  constantly  worn  out  by  hard  work. 

The  more  commonly  recognized  sphere  of  recreation  is  for  the 
overworked  and  for  those  who  need  a  relief  from  wearing  occupa- 
tions. Whatever  its  form  it  must  be  something  which  shall  be 
congenial  to  the  individual,  and  which  demands  but  little  strain 
and  waste  —  at  least  in  the  same  direction  with  our  ordinary  every- 
day pursuits.  It  should  be  such  as  will  bring  body  and  mind  alike 
up  to  a  good  working  pitch,  strengthen  both,  and  increase  instead 
of  diminish  their  resources.  If  the  usual  business  of  the  individual 
be  of  a  character  to  wear  out  the  muscles^  his  recreation  should  be 
such  as  will  allow  of  their  renewal;  if  the  nervous  system  be  that 
most  drawn  upon,  sleep  may  be  the  best  form  of  recreation.     The 
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paths  which  have  been  worn  and  worn  out  by  repeated  traversing 
must  be  exchanged  for  new  ones;  the  old  ruts  and  grooves  must 
be  abandoned  for  the  time  at  least,  and  fresh  channels  must  be 
formed.  And  yet  carfe  must  be  taken  lest  the  change  be  so  great 
as  to  work  harm  rather  than  benefit;  it  should  be  sufficient  to  turn 
the  thoughts  away  from  the  wearing  cares,  but  not  so  radical  as  to 
cause  anxiety  and  worry.  Too  complete  an  alteration  may  be  as 
bad  as,  or  even  worse,  than  none  at  all. 

It  is  no  true  recreation  to  exchange  a  clean  bed,  a  well  ventilated 
and  airy  bed-room  and  good  sanitary  surroundings  for  a  dirty  couch, 
with  feather-beds  over  and  under  one,  in  a  filthy  hut;  nor,  as  the 
writer  can  testify,  is  it  entirely  a  recreative  process  for  one  leading 
the  ordinary  daily  life  of  a  student  to  pole  a  heavy  and  clumsy  log 
canoe  up  a  rapid  stream,  to  lift  it  by  main  strength  over  dams, 
and,  at  the  end  of  a  day  spent  in  these  pleasing  labors,  to  have 
sleep  broken,  or  rather  wholly  prevented,  by  clouds  of  hungry 
mosquitoes,  or  to  waken  feeling  chilled,  and  find  that  one  has  been 
lying  in  a  puddle,  caused  by  a  shower,  through  which  he  has  slept 
from  sheer  exhaustion. 

Had  a  tent,  pitched  upon  the  high  bank  of  some  swiftly-running 
forest  stream,  been  substituted  for  the  pioneer's  cabin,  with  a  bed 
of  hemlock  boughs  and  pine-needles  instead  of  feathers  in  the  one 
case,  or  had  the  pleasant  and  congenial  party  in  the  other  floated 
leisurely  down  some  beautiful  river  in  a  roomy  skiff,  instead  of  the 
cramped  and  cramping  dug-out,  enjoying  the  scenery,  admiring  the 
wonderful  rock-sculpture  accomplished  by  the  waters  and  the  winds 
through  the  course  of  the  centuries,  and  camping  at  night  at  what- 
ever  time  and  place  seemed  desirable  or  offered  any  special  induce- 
ment to  linger,  and  bringing  their  ex  cursion  to  an  end  as  soon  as 
the  first  charm  of  novelty  had  gone,  and  before  the  necessary  labors 
became  distasteful,  they  would  have  reaped  a  benefit  which  was 
lost  to  a  great  extent  in  the  fatigue  and  broken  rest  which  were 
the  concomitants  of  their  actual  journey. 

Seasons,  places,  conditions  should  be  studied  in  taking  recrea- 
tion, and  regard  should  be  had,  moreover,  to  one's  temperament, 
usual  profession,  the  state  of  one's  health  and  the  degree  of  strength 
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of  which  one  is  possessed.  With  attention  to  these  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  benefits  that  will  accrue,  the  recuperation  both  of 
body  and  mind  that  will  be  the  result  of  proper  recreation.  Physi- 
cal forces  have  a  limit;  the  bodily  tissues  can  endure  only  up  to 
a  certain  point,  beyond  which  even  the  lifting  of  a  feather  or  thinking 
the  lightest  thought  that  can  stir  the  brain-cells  may  be  too  much. 

Weaken  the  nervous  system  by  whatsoever  mefans  we  may, 
whether  by  over- work  or  over- worship,  whether  by  asceticism  or 
prodigality  in  pursuing  virtue  or  vice,  following  wisdom  or  folly,  it 
matters  not  how,  and  we  become  nuisances  to  ourselves  and  to 
others.  Then,  as  the  dyspeptic  is  conscious  of  his  stomach,  do  we 
become  aware  that  we  have  a  nervous  system;  thought  is  dulled 
and  ideas  are  cloudy;  sympathy  awakens  no  gratitude,  draws  no  re- 
sponse but  querulous  groanings.  Children  are  banished  with  the 
petulant  command  "Don't  bother  me!"  Too  often  in  this  misera- 
ble state  the  first  gap  is  formed  between  the  heart  of  the  child  and 
its  mother;  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  is  introduced  which  is 
finally  to  force  them  apart  forever,  to  render  any  confidence  be- 
tween them  an  impossible  thing.  It  is  within  the  experience  of 
only  too  many  how  shattered  nerves  ruin  home-life,  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  family  and  put  happiness  far  away.  The  writer 
knows  of  fellow  students  who,  in  their  desire  for  excellence  and 
knowledge,  would  pore  over  their  books,  neglecting  proper  exer- 
cise, failing  even  to  take  the  sleep  that  was  actually  necessary,  and, 
as  might  readily  have  been  foreseen,  broke  down  early  and  died  or 
became  insane.  Because  we  can  stand  hard  work  we  are  apt  to 
forget  that  there  is  a  limit  of  resistance  in  every  case,  and  to  ignore 
the  causes  which  inevitably  produce  their  efi'ects  without  regard  to 
persons. 

We  know  that  hard  work  must  be  done  in  order  to  achieve  suc- 
cess, and  that  the  greatest  names  of  history  represent  the  hardest 
toil.  Virgil  spending  twelve  years  on  his  J5neid,  Thucydides 
twenty  years  on  his  history,  liucretius  a  life  time  on  his  great  poem; 
these  are  illustrations  of  the  law  of  labor  in  relation  to  success. 
But  in  our  modern  life  of  elbowing  and  pushing  to  get  bread, 
thousands  seem  to  be  rushing  tired  through  life,  to  die  wearied  out 
5  —  Health. 
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for  the  lack  of  recreation.  Should  they  take  time  for  it,  they  say 
that  the  many  waiting  for  a  chance  would  rush  in  and  fdl  their 
places  so  that  they  would  be  crowded  out  and  lost.  This  seems 
like  committing  slow  suicide  to  keep  off  death.  All  workers  need 
recreation  for  each  day,  each  week,  each  year.  Too  often  the  al- 
leged lack  of  opportunity  is  really  only  fear  of  Mrs.  Grundy,  who 
says  that  play  is  undignified  and  unbecoming  for  men  and  women. 
So  much  afraid  are  we  seemingly  of  her  sneer,  her  pointing  finger, 
shrugging  shoulder  and  sarcastic  tongue,  that  we  prefer  to  do  al- 
most anything  rather  than  encounter  them;  hence  we  choose  physio 
in  place  of  exercise  —  poisonous  drugs  instead  of  health-giving 
sports.  Mrs.  Grundy  has  amusements  of  her  own,  it  is  true,  but 
they  are  too  often  wearing,  not  recuperating. 

But  we  are  at  last  recognizing  that  the  play  element  is  a  desir- 
able, even  a  necessary  feature  of  healthful  social  life,  and  are  be- 
ginning to  make  room  for  it  to  some  extent  by  admitting  holidays 
into  our  calendar,  as  older  and,  in  some  respects,  wiser  nations 
have  done  before  us. 

In  choosing  a  recreation  after  the  toil  and  labor  of  the  day  are 
over,  regard  should  be  had  to  the  character  of  that  labor;  the  brain 
worker  should  engage  in  some  pastime  that  will  exercise  his  mus- 
cular system,  and  this  should  not  be  carried  so  far  as  to  bring  on  over- 
fatigue and  nervous  exhaustion,  but  should  be  sufficient  to  give 
sound  sleep,  and  brace  up  the  whole  man  for  the  work  of  the  naor- 
row.  Such  a  toiler  should  go  out  into  the  sunshine  when  practic- 
able and  inhale  the  out-door  oxygen  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  A 
walk,  a  gallop  on  horseback,  a  rush  on  the  bicycle,  a  row  on  lake 
or  river,  a  tramp  with  his  gun  through  the  woods,  sparring,  fencing, 
archery,  some  one  or  more  of  all  these  is  within  the  reach  of  every 
man,  and  all  ot  them,  if  not  carried  to  excess  or  abused,  will  consti- 
tute recreation  which  will  rebuild  the  worn  down  tissues.  For 
those  who  are  less  vigorous,  a  stroll,  a  drive,  a  sail  or  game  of  cro- 
quet is  available.  All  exercises  however  which  aim  at  competi- 
tion tend  to  cause  over- exhaustion  and  over- excitement  and  are 
barred  out  by  the  very  design  of  recreation.  Big  muscles  are  often 
gained  at  the  expense  of  the  constitutional  powers,  as  are  closely 
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packed  minds  at  the  price  of  losing  all  true  and  symmetrical  de- 
velopment. 

There  is  scarcely  one  among  the  many  great  and  good  men  who 
are  the  objects  of  the  world's  admiration,  and  with  whose  names 
the  words  amusement  and  relaxation  seem  almost  incongruous,  who 
has  not  had  some  special  favorite  method  of  recreation.  Bryant 
with  his  dumb  bells,  G-Iadstone  swinging  his  axe,  Bancroft  riding 
through  the  avenues  of  Washington,  Walter  Scott  with  his  dogs, 
Walton,  Herbert,  Bright  and  Paley  with  their  fishing  rods,  Bush- 
nell,  Shelley,  Goldsmith  and  Macaulay  romping  with  children,  Inno- 
cent HI.  playing  ninepins,  Addison,  Bacon,  Buffon  and  Cowley 
walking,  Milton  at  the  organ,  and  many  more  might  be  named  as 
types  of  these. 

For  winter  sports  there  are  skating,  ice  boating,  snow  balling 
and  the  like,  and  if  one  wishes  for  more  exciting  and  exhilarating 
sport,  let  him  try  the  "  toboggin;  "  as  he  scuds  down  the  hill  upon  it 
he  will  make  acquaintance  with  all  its  inequalities  in  far  more 
intimate  fashion  than  upon  any  sled  with  runners,  although  that 
may  afford  recreation  well  worth  having.  Any  dignity  that  may  be 
lost  in  these  occupations  can  well  be  spared;  it  is  not  of  the  genu- 
ine kind  and  not  worth  having. 

Besides  the  daily  release  from  ordinary  work  which  may  not  be 
suflSicient  in  the  aggregate  to  re-create  thoroughlj?,  and  in  all  re- 
spects we  have,  by  a  law  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  society,  one 
seventh  of  the  week  set  apart  in  which  we  are  forbidden  to  labor  or 
cause  others  to  labor  for  us.  The  capitalist  should  be  made  to 
understand  that  this  time  belongs  absolutely  to  the  workman,  and 
that  he  is  robbing  his  employes  when  he  induces  or  compels  them 
to  labor  during  these  recurring  periods  of  rest.  It  is  directly  in 
opposition  to  the  design  of  this  day  of  recreation  for  those  whom 
it  is  intended  to  benefit  to  employ  it  in  excursions  upon  crowded 
cars  and  steamers,  and  in  practices  that  weary  instead  of  resting. 
Sanitary  science  here  demands  that  those  parts  of  the  brain  which 
during  the  remainder  of  the  week  lie  disused  shall  be  brought  into 
exercise  that  they  may  not  become  paralyzed  and  lethargic,  and  at 
last  die  from  pure  inanition.     On  this  day  of  recreation    he   should 
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strive  to  bring  himself  into  harmony  with  his  highest  temporal  and 
eternal  environments,  that  the  resulting  peace  and  happiness  may 
secure  the  best  reaction  of  mind  upon  body.  Physicians  know  how 
some  secret  care,  some  gnawing  anxiety,  preying  upon  the  mind  of 
a  patient,  will  baffle  the  skill  of  any  other  than  the  Great  Physician. 

But  besides  the  daily  and  weekly  periods  of  rest,  men  need  once 
in  each  year  for  perfect  recreation  an  entire  change  of  air,  of  scene 
and  surroundings,  of  habits  and  modes  of  life.  They  should  have 
a  season  during  which  all  cares  of  home,  and  business  can  be  thrown 
aside;  the  office,  the  shop,  the  books  and  the  tools  become  as  com- 
pletely ignored  and  cast  away  as  though  they  were  annihilated.  An 
excellent  means  of  doing  this  is  to  make  a  tour  on  horseback, 
taking  care  of  one's  own  horse  on  the  way. 

Tramping  over  mountain  regions  (not  tramping  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  that  term,  of  some  results  whereof  the  writer  has 
has  some  small  experience),  canoeing,  yachting,  hunting,  fishing, 
geologizing,  botanizing  and  similar  excursions,  more  or  less  pro- 
longed, offer  many  avenues  of  recreation.  If  one  be  in  feeble  or 
delicate  health  it  will  be  wise,  before  starting  out,  to  consult  the 
family  physician,  and  to  be  guided  by  his  advice  in  selecting  a 
mode  of  recreation.  As  a  general  rule,  a  purpose  should  be 
assigned  as  the  object  of  every  tour  of  recreation,  which  purpose 
should  not  be  such  as  will  centre  the  attention  on  one's  self,  unless 
the  previous  ordinary  occupation  has  been  such  as  to  cause  self  ac- 
quaintance and  self-development  to  be  neglected,  and  then  the 
best  results  will  be  attained  by  having  such  a  purpose  as  will  draw 
self  out  and  set  it  in  a  light  where  one  may  see  it  as  it  really  is. 

Camping  out  is  among  the  best  and  most  agreeable  of  recreative 
agents.  For  this  purpose  places  free  from  malarious  influences 
should  be  selected;  those  living  among  the  forests  and  mountains 
should,  if  practicable,  go  to  the  sea-shore;  those  who  are  ener- 
vated by  the  heat  should  seek  cool  localities.  The  tired  and  worn 
should  avoid  the  excitements  and  restraints  of  fashionable  life  at 
popular  resorts,  as,  alsOj  on  the  other  hand,  should  they  beware  of 
the  wearying  effects  of  solitude  without  congenial  company.  Our 
evolution  from  the  earliest  stages  of  civilization  up  to  our  present 
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standing  has  not  destroyed  all  the  instincts  of  savage  life,  and  a 
partial  return  thereto  at  times,  and  for  a  brief  period,  has  a  decid- 
edly beneficial  effect.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  cook  our  own  food,  to 
wear  old  clothes  and  the  minimum  of  them,  to  dwell  in  tents,  to 
hunt  and  fish,  to  yell  and  shout,  to  yawn,  stretch  and  lounge  as  the 
fancy  seizes  us. 

In  camping- out,  take  your  time,  do  not  hurry,  do  not  fuss,  take 
everything  as  it  comes  and  laugh  at  disagreeable  accidents  should 
they  happen;  have  companions  who  are  limber  enough  to  be  jolly, 
take  along  with  you  a  supply  of  good  novels  for  a  rainy  day,  should 
one  occur,  and  a  handful  of  nonsense,  wear  woolen  underclothing 
at  night,  and  don't  forget  plenty  of  blankets.  Use  water  from  a 
spring  or  lake;  should  you  depend  on  a  running  stream  for  a  sup- 
ply, explore  it  far  enough  to  satisfy  yourself  that  its  waters  are  not 
polluted  by  any  dead  and  decaying  matter.  Choose  high  and 
somewhat  sloping  ground  on  which  to  pitch  your  tents,  and, 
whether  you  propose  making  your  stay  long  or  short,  take  time 
enough  to  render  your  temporary  habitation  safe  and  comfortable. 
The  writer's  experience  has  been,  that,  with  an  abundance  of  heavy 
flannels  and  blankets,  camping-out,  even  in  winter  with  the  ther- 
mometer below  zero,  may  be  a  preventive  of  disease  and  a  valuable 
means  of  recuperation. 

For  those  who  cannot  take  such  trips,  recreation  may  be  found 
nearer  home.  Even  a  change  of  the  ordinary  habits  and  ways  of 
life  may  sometimes  be  a  true  recreation,  by  giving  a  chance  for  rest 
and  thus  preventing  a  degree  of  fatigue  which  renders  the  system 
more  liable  to  the  attacks  of  disease.  For  many  an  over-worked 
woman,  in  more  remote  farm-houses  especially,  it  would  be  a  re- 
creation to  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  cooking  a  hearty 
meal  three  times  a  day  —  particularly  in  the  heat  of  summer; 
could  the  cooking  for  the  whole  day  be  done,  occasionally  at  least, 
in  the  cool  of  the  early  morning,  and  the  need  of  standing  over  a 
hot  stove  at  noon-day  be  thus  obviated,  would  not  many  wives  be 
glad  of  the  relief  ?  And,  if  by  this  change  there  could  be  brought 
about  some  improvement  upon  the  diet  only  too  often  found  upon 
the  farmer's  table  of  salt-pork  fried  to  a  crisp,  "  fried  cakes  "  and 
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the  whole  list  of  kindred  abominations,  would  not  the  benefits  ex- 
tend far  beyond  '•  the  women  folks?" 

A  form  of  sanitary  recreation  to  which  some  attention  has  lately 
been  called,  more  especially  in  the  Eastern  States,  is  well  worthy 
of  imitation  elsewhere.  Those  having  farms  and  pleasant  country 
homes  have  taken  neglected  children  and  broken-down  workers  in 
the  great  cities  out  into  the  country  for  a  season,  thus  giving  them 
the  benefit  of  pure  air,  wholesome  food  and  thorough  change. 

Fortunately  the  Creator  has  so  firmly  and  deeply  implanted  the 
instinct  of  play  in  the  nature  of  children,  that  the  large  majority  of 
them  do  obtain  a  fair  measure  of  health-giving  recreation,  and  as 
they  will  in  their  plays  imitate  the  employments  in  which  they  see 
their  elders  engaged,  it  is  all-important  that  they  should  have  the 
advantage  of  correct  principles.  So  from  mere  matters  of  pastime 
and  amusement,  while  breathing  in  pure  air  and  getting  the  benefit 
of  muscular  exercise,  they  may  gain  much  that  will  be  useful  to 
them  in  after  life.  In  many  of  their  games  they  might  master  to  a 
great  extent  the  philosophy  which  underlies  much  of  the  serious 
business  of  the  world,  and  by  so  doing,  diminish  greatly  the  neces- 
sity for  the  high  pressure  under  which  education  is  at  present  too 
often  conducted.  Children  need  recreation  of  a  different  kind 
from  adults.  The  interests  of  some  pursuits  and  the  novelty  of 
change  bring  into  play  a  certain  kind  of  unconscious  exertion, 
muscular  or  mental,  which  has  a  very  different  effect  from  that  of 
forced  labor. 

To  sum  up  all  tbat  we  have  to  say,  recreation  is  a  necessity  for 
all,  for  young  and  old,  men  and  women,  robust  and  feeble,  igno- 
rant and  learned.  To  produce  its  full  and  its  best  effects  recrea- 
tion must  however  be  suited  to  the  individual.  A  week  or  two  of 
camp  life,  which  would  be  a  novelty  and  a  relief  to  the  over- worked 
professional  man,  would  be  of  little  or  no  service  to  the  lumber- 
man whose  associations  with  the  woods  are  those  of  hard  work. 
By  properly  selecting  the  methods  of  recreation,  the  nervous 
system  is  built  up  and  invigorated,  the  digestive  powers  are 
strengthened,  and  the  lungs  being  supplied  with  purer  air,  the  blood 
is  more  thoroughly  oxygenated  and  carries  more  vigorous  life  to 
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all  portions  of  the  system.  Let  us  then  have  it  at  proper  times 
and  in  full  measure.  In  the  name  of  health  and  happiness,  be- 
cause of  the  resulting  vigor  of  body  and  cheerfulness  of  disposi- 
tion, because  recreation  in  itself  is  a  powerful  sanitary  agent,  pre- 
venting many  disorders  of  both  body  and  mind,  because  soundness 
of  body  is  on  the  direct  road  to  holiness  and  purity,  we  plead  for 
more  recreation  of  all  true  and  genuine  kinds,  for  more  laughter 
and  less  frivolity,  for  more  joyous  romping  with  the  children,  for 
more  living]near  to  nature,  among  the  mountains,  in  the  woods,  by 
the  lakes,  rivers  and  sea-shore,  for  more  frequent  Sabbaths  of  rest 
and  worship. 

Let  our  strained  and  straining  American  lives  hear  and  obey  the 
voice  saying  "  Come  ye  apart  and  rest,"  and  let  us  recognize 
through  the  benefits  of  obedience  and  recreation  that  it  is  really 
and  truly  the  voice  of  God  in  man,  the  voice  of  Him  who  calls  to 
all  the  weary  and  the  heavy  laden,  saying  "  Come  unto  me  and  I 
will  give  you  Rest. 
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SCHOOL  HYGIENE, 

AND  WHAT  THE  TEACHER  CAN  DO  TO  PROMOTE  IT. 


By  Prof.  THOS.  W.  CHITTENDEN,  op  Appleton. 

In  former  papers  we  have  endeavored  to  sketch  some  of  the 
requirements  of  an  ideal  school-house,  so  far  as  the  health  of  its 
inmates  is  concerned,  and  have  considered  the  defects  only  too 
often  to  be  found  in  our  school  buildins^s  as  they  exist  to-day.  In 
the  present  article  we  propose  to  discuss  the  means  of  counteract- 
ing in  a  measure  some  of  these  defects,  i.  e.,  the  means  which  lie 
within  reach  of  the  teacher,  some  of  the  duties  of  the  teacher  in 
regard  to  the  health  of  his  pupils,  whatever  may  be  the  character  of 
the  building  under  his  control,  some  of  the  errors  into  which  teach- 
ers occasionally  fall  in  the  management  of  the  children  committed 
to  their  care,  and  some  of  the  injurious  physical  consequences  re- 
sulting therefrom. 

It  is  probably  true  that  scarcely  a  single  school-house  exists  in 
Wisconsin  which  is  anything  better  than  an  approximation,  more 
or  less  remote,  to  the  perfect  ideal  of  the  advanced  sanitarian, 
and  Wisconsin  is  by  no  means  the  only  state  of  the  Union  of  which 
this  may  be  said;  nor  is  there  probably  a  school -house  where  injury 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  does  not  accrue  to  the  health  of  its  oc- 
cupants; it  is  also  true  that  the  sum  of  this  injury,  which  might 
be  greatly  lessened  is,  in  some  cases  at  least,  greatly  increased  by 
the  injudicious  rules  adopted  for  the  government  of  the  whole,  of 
the  unwise  course  pursued  by  the  teacher  in  the  case  of  individual 
pupils.  We  grant  at  once  and  willingly  that  no  teacher  whom  we 
have  ever  known  would  do  aught  knowingly  that  could  occasion 
permanent  or  temporary  harm  to  a  child,  that  in  all  cases  where 
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harm  is  done  it  is  done  ignorantly;  bat  we  know  that  injury  is  too 
often  caused  during  school  life;  we  have  sad  suspicions  that  we 
ourselves  have  been  the  source  thereof,  verily  thinking  the  while 
that  we  were  doing  good  work  and  rendering  good  service,  and 
we  know  that  unconsciousness  of  the  fact  that  harm  has  been  done 
does  not  make  that  harm  any  the  less  real  or  prevent  in  any  way 
its  evil  consequences. 

Among  the  injudicious  proceeding  of  the  school  room  is  the 
practice  —  ndt  now  perhaps  as  frequent  as  it  was  in  former  years, 
but  still  too' often  seen  —  of  requiring  the  maintenance  by  a  class 
or  by  all  the  occupants  of  a  school  room  of  a  certain  uniform  posi- 
tion during  comparatively  prolonged  periods  of  time.  We  do  not 
allude  to  the  barbarities  of  this  kind  sometimes  even  now  practiced 
by  way  of  punishment,  but  to  measures  of  so-called  discipline  and 
training.  For  example,  we  have  seen  a  large  class  of  growing  boys, 
some  strong  and  vigorous,  others  the  reverse,  required  to  maintain 
"a  military  attitude"  during  an  exercise  sometimes  extending 
through  two  hours'  time,  and  never  completed  in  less  than  one  hour, 
which  was  called  a  review,  in  which  the  progress  and  conduct  of  each 
individual  during  the  preceding  week  or  term  was  made  the  subject 
of  public  discussion  and  comment.  "My  object  is  to  harden 
them,"  said  one  who  pursued  this  injudicious  course,  the  cost  at 
which  such  "  hardening  "  was  accomplished  being  wholly  ignored. 

Again  we  have  seen  instructors  who  require  their  pupils  to 
stand  erect  and  motionless  during  the  whole  time  of  a  recitation, 
with  books  accurately  inclined  at  a  given  angle,  every  disengaged 
hand  so  held  that  the  index  finger  thereof  shall  point  to  a  specified 
line  upon  the  floor,  and  with  every  great  toe  aligned  upon  a  certain 
crack,  such  stiff  and  wooden  position  to  be  maintained  without 
variation  until  the  close  of  the  lesson,  and  great  is  the  pride  of  the 
teacher  and  the  admiration  of  superficial  observers  when  a  class  is 
brought  to  so  "  high  a  state  of  discipline."  Such  instructors  might 
profitably  read  some  standard  work  on  military  drill,  and  thereafter 
take  lessons  from  a  skillful  drill  sergeant  in  his  management  of  a 
squad  of  recruits.  They  would  find  in  the  treatise  that  even  in 
the  way  in  which  a  man  stands  allowance  must  be  made  for  indi- 
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vidual  peculiarities  of  build  and  conlormfttion,  and  that,  as  no  two 
men  are  cast  in  exactly  similar  moulds,  so  no  two  can  take  exactly 
similar  positions  in  all  respects;  going  into  the  drill-yard,  they 
would  observe  the  sergeant  careful  constantly  to  vary  his  exercises, 
in  order  to  avoid  weariness,  and  would  also  remark  the  frequency 
with  which  the  recruits  are  allowed  to  rest.  A  very  sensible  writer 
has  said  upon  this  point:  "When  children  are  forced  to  remain 
standing,  and  to  keep,  as  best  they  may,  a  fixed  position  for  any 
length  of  time,  they  are  sure  to  yield  to  some  distorted  action 
which  soon  becomes  habitual,  and  not  only  destroys  all  grace  of 
carriage  but  injures  health  as  well.  Strive  as  they  may,  even 
under  the  fear  of  punishment,  there  is  not  a  limb  which  will  not 
make  good  its  natural  claim  to  liberty  by  one  motion  or  another. 
Set  attitudes,  if  maintained  for  any  length  of  time,  are  sure  to  de- 
generate into  awkward  habits  if  not  into  actual  permanent  deform- 
ity. No  amount  of  training  can  ever  give  back  to  a  child  who  has 
long  been  deprived  of  freedom  of  muscular  movement  the  uncon- 
scious ease  and  grace  seen  in  one  who  has  always  enjoyed  such 
liberty."  So  far  from  being  compelled  to  remain  in  one  unvarying 
position  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  growing  youth  and 
children  should  be  encouraged — ^  even  required  to  change  the 
bodily  posture  as  often  as  there  is  any  sense  of  weariness  or 
fatigue. 

Whatever  little  justification  for  the  practice  of  compelling  a  stand- 
ing position  during  the  v?hole  of  a  recitation,  may  be  found  in  the 
case  of  boys,  there  can  be  none  at  all  where  girls  are  concerned, 
and  this  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  girls  of  fourteen  years  of 
age  and  upwards.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  we  have  observed, 
and  our  observations  have  been  confirmed  by  that  of  others,  that 
female  teachers  are  often  worse  oflenders  in  this  respect  than  are 
those  of  the  other  sex.  It  would  seem  that  having  the  benefit  of 
their  own  experience,  the  knowledge  of  their  own  physical  needs 
that  they  must  necessarily  have  acquired,  they  would  act  more 
kindly  and  more  wisely  as  regards  pupils  of  their  own  sex  at  least. 
But  we  have  visited  school  rooms  where,  with  comfortable  recita- 
tion seats  provided,  classes  composed  in  very  large  proportion  of 
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girls  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  old,  were  oblig-ed  to  remain 
standing  during  a  prolonged  examination,  and  this  in  one  instance 
in  which  a  lady  was  in  charge  whose  health  had  suffered  greatly 
from  precisely  this  cause! 

But  it  is  not  only  during  recitations  that  the  error  of  requiring 
this  wooden  fixedness  of  position  is  committed;  it  is  true  that  we 
do  not  now  often  see  the  school-room  in  what  was  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be  the  "perfect  order"  of  our  own  younger  days,  but 
there  are  yet  teachers  who  forget  or  have  not  yet  learned  that  true 
order  and  solid  advancement  in  knowledge  are  quite  consistent 
with  easy  and  unconstrained  positions  of  body,  and  that  the  fact 
that  every  hand  is  carefully  tucked  away  out  of  sight  and  every 
eye  riveted  on  the  book  is  no  guarantee  that  the  thoughts  are  not 
wandering;  that  the  child  in  imagination  is  not  far  away.  Teachers 
of  writing  are  perhaps  especially  prone  to  insist  upon  an  exact  and 
rigid  uniformity  of  posture,  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  hands 
differ  in  conformation,  and  that  no  two  persons  left  to  themselves 
will  grasp  a  pen  or  pencil  in  exactly  the  same  way.  Just  here  we 
may  mention  that  the  best  and  most  successful  teacher  of  penman- 
ship we  have  ever  met  had  no  uniform  rule  for  holding  the  pen; 
his  method  was  to  cause  a  pupil  to  sit  erect  with  the  right  hand 
hanging  freely  by  the  side,  the  fingers  taking  the  position  into 
which  the  various  muscles  drew  them;  he  would  then  place  a  pen- 
holder lightly  across  the  thumb  and  direct  the  scholar  to  close  the 
index  and  middle  fingers  upon  it  just  closely  enough  to  prevent  it 
from  falling  to  the  floor.  The  position  assumed  in  doing  this  he  held 
to  be  the  easiest  and  most  natural,  and  therefore  the  best  for  the 
individual.  In  his  classes  at  the  close  of  a  lesson,  we  never  saw 
the  pen  thrown  down  in  evident  weariness,  or  the  stretching  and 
rubbing  of  the  strained  muscles  that  we  have  often  seen  under 
other  systems,  and  we  note  the  plan  here  because  we  have  never 
seen  it  practiced  or  mentioned  elsewhere. 

Prolonged  sitting  at  desks  or  tables  which,  whether  from  undue 
height  or  from  improper  relations  of  any  kind  between  themselves 
and  the  seats,  compel  a  constrained  position  of  the  head;  the 
thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities  and  the  viscera  therein  contained, 
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can  scarcely  fail  to  be  the  cause  of  evil  the  extent  of  which  it 
would  be  hard  to  estimate.     Great  as  is  the  improvement  that  has 
been  made  in  school-furniture  within  the  past  few  years,  and  no 
one  will  deny  that  it  has  been  very  decided  in  all  respects,  with  a 
single  exception  to  be  presently  mentioned,  much  even  of  the  best 
has  serious  defects,  one  of  which  may  be  demonstrated  by  a  very 
simple  experiment.     Let  a  child  be  placed  upon  a  modern  school 
seat  adapted  to  his  size,  his  feet  resting  firmly  on  the  floor  and  the 
body  erect;  examination  by  the  hand  will  now  show  an  almost 
entire  want  of  any  correlation  between  the  curves  of  the  spine  and 
those  of  the  back  of  the  seat  by  which  the  spinels  to  be  supported, 
and  if  the  child  be  divested  of  his  clothing,  this  lack  of  correlation 
will  become  too  plainly  visible  to  be  overlooked.     In  some  cases 
the  two  sets  of  curves  recede  from  each  other  where  they  should 
approach  most  nearly.     One  feature  of  nearly  all  the  desks  and 
seats  now  made  is  very  far  from  being  an  improvement,  and  must 
be  condemned  by  all  sanitarians,  yet  strangely  enough  we  do  not 
remember  that  attention  has  ever  yet  been  called  to  it.     We  refer 
to  the  practice  of  uniting  seat  and  desk  so  that  the  seat  of  one 
pupil  forms  a  part  of  the  desk  behind  him;  there  can  be  no  justifi- 
cation whatever,  upon  sanitary  grounds,  of  this  union,  the  only 
object  of  which  is  to  save  space  and  which  thereby  leads  to  all  the 
evils  of  over  crowding.     In  fact  we  have  observed  that  this  idea  of 
economy  of  room  is  a  leading  one  with  several  prominent  manu- 
facturers, and  that  too  many  devices  by  far  have  had  this  object  in 
view  rather  than  the  physical  welfare  and  comfort  of  the  children 
who  have  been  supposed  to  profit  by  them. 

Perfect  school  desks  and  seats  have  not  yet  been  made,  great  as 
is  the  advance  in  their  patterns  within  the  past  twenty- five  years, 
and  some  even  of  those  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  them 
from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  have  put  forward  some  notions  that 
seem  to  be  founded  on  theoretical  conceptions  of  what  a  child 
should  be  physically,  rather  than  on  actual  measurements  of  actual 
children.  Thus,  in  one  paper  with  which  we  have  recently  met, 
the  depth  of  seat  from  front  to  rear  is  set  down  at  ten  inches  for 
children  from  nine  to  twelve  years  old.     Placing  a  well  grown  boy, 
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between  five  and  six  years  of  a^e,  upon  a  chair,  we  measured  care- 
fully the  depth  of  the  space  actually  covered  by  his  body,  and 
found  it  to  be  exactly  twelve  inches;  the  perpendicular  distance 
from  the  floor  to  the  under  side  of  the  thigh,  the  feet  resting  flatly 
on  the  floor,  was  thirteea  inches;  hence  a  seat  that  this  child  could 
occupy  with  comfort  would  he  not  less  than  eleven  inches  deep  from 
front  to  rear,  and  not  more  than  twelve  inches  in  height  at  the  front 
edges.  In  a  little  work  on  School  Hygiene,  recently  published,  is 
given  a  table  in  which  may  be  found  a  list  of  the  proportionate 
heights  of  seats  and  desks,  based  on  the  height  of  children  of  dif- 
ferent statures,  the  extremes  being  thirty-eight  and  one-half  and 
sixty-eight  and  nine-tenths  inches.  We  have  not  verified  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  table  by  measurements  of  our  own,  but  we  judge 
the  height  of  the  seats  there  set  down  to  be  too  great  while  the 
depth  is  not  sufficient.  However  this  may  be,  the  principle  upon 
which  the  table  in  question  is  constructed  is  the  only  correct  one. 
Instead  of  the  school-room  being  furnished  with  seats  and  desks 
all  alike  in  height  there  should  be  not  less  than  five  different  sizes 
in  each  room,  and  eight  would  be  still  better.  The  desk  should  be 
so  high  that  its  front  edge,  i.  e.,  the  edge  next  the  pupil,  shall  be 
just  on  a  level  with  the  elbow  of  the  child  as  he  sits  erect  in  front 
of  it,  and  desk  and  seat  should  be  so  placed  with  reference  to  each 
other  that  a  plumb  line  let  fall  from  the  edge  of  the  desk  shall 
just  strike  the  edge  of  the  seat  or  fall  not  more  than  an  inch  back 
thereof.  Should  it  be  needful  for  the  student  to  stand  up  in  his 
place  for  recitation  or  other  purposes,  the  desk  may  be  arranged  to 
be  turned  down,  as  is  now  done  by  several  manufacturers  of  school 
furniture,  but  we  are  by  no  means  advocates  for  this  plan,  believ- 
ing that  such  ample  floor  space  should  be  allotted  to  each  pupil 
that  no  diffculty  can  arise  on  this  score.  The  allowance  heretofore 
recommended,  of  twenty  square  feet  per  capita,  will  suffice,  and 
this  should  be  the  minimum  allotment  in  all  grades  higher  than 
the  primary;  and  we  may  say  here,  moreover,  that  such  an  allow- 
ance will  prove  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  maintaining 
order  and  cleanliness  in  the  school- room.  By  assigning  to  each 
child  a  definite  territory,  marked  off  by  boundary  lines  drawn  upon 
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the  floor,  giving  him  full  control  over  it  and  making  him  respon- 
sible for  its  condition  at  all  times,  much  will  be  done  in  forwarding 
his  practical  education,  while  the  distance  interposed  between  him 
and  his  neighbors  will  tend  greatly  to  diminish  that  bane  of  many- 
instructors  known  as  "  communicating." 

It  may  be  said  that  such  changes  as  those  just  indicated  lie  rather 
within  the  province  of  school  committees  and  boards  of  education 
than  of  teachers,  and  that  they  are  not  to  be  looked  for  until 
the  men  who  compose  such  boards  and  committees  are  selected 
upon  principles  somewhat  different  from  those  which  prevail  at 
present.  This  is  true  in  part  only;  the  teachers  are  the  real  power 
behind  the  throne  in  this  case,  and  their  influence  in  these  times  is 
far  greater  than  very  many  of  themselves  know  or  even  suspect ; 
when  they  have  fully  determined  that  changes  even  more  radical 
than  any  sketched  herein  are  necessary,  it  will  not  be  long  before 
they  are  made.  "No  American  community  ever  refused  adequate 
support  to  an  energetic  school  board,"  and  school  boards  generally 
look  to  the  teachers  to  tell  them  what  is  wanted.  Let  the  teachers 
*'  ask  in  faith,  nothing  doubting,"  and  let  them  also,  as  they  can 
easily  do,  back  their  demands  with  known  and  proven,  but  too  gen- 
erally concealed  and  neglected  facts  and  figures;  let  them  once 
gain  the  attention  of  the  public  for  these,  and  the  school  board  that 
will  refuse  their  reasonable  demands  will  be  hard  to  find. 

Even  now,  however,  the  teacher  can  do  much  toward  preventing 
the  evil  results  which  may  readily  follow  upon  prolonged  occupancy 
of  seats  as  usually  arranged,  by  so  constructing  his  plan  of  study  and 
recitation,  and  all  the  exercises  of  the  school- room,  as  to  permit  and 
require  frequent  changes  of  position,  as  also  by  instructing  his  pu- 
pils in,  and  by  illustrating  in  his  own  person  those  positions  of  the 
body  which  conduce  to  health,  comfort  and  grace;  if  by  some  rare 
chance  he  should  have  a  suffcient  superficial  area  appropriated  to 
each  pupil,  a  brief  time  might  advantageously  be  given  to  calis- 
thenic  exercises  as  often  as  once  an  hour. 

And  just  here  we  may  say  that  in  speaking  of  calisthenics,  we  do 
not  mean  the  exercises  well  described  in  the  following  extract 
taken  from  the  "  Sanitarian,"  an  excellent  monthly  publication  de- 
voted to  matters  of  public  health: 
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"  Six  hundred  children  simultaneously  stamped  the  right  foot 
and  scraped  the  left  foot  along  the  floor;  the  same  number  turned 
their  heads  to  the  right  three  times  and  to  the  left  three  times; 
they  stood  on  one  foot,  and  then  they  stood  on  the  other;  they  beat 
their  little  chests  with  a  force  that  would  not  have  injured  their 
own  health  or  that  of  a  mosquito;  they  tipped  forward  until  the 
bottoms  of  their  spines  became  prominent;  they  tipped  backward 
until  some  of  them  lost  their  balance,  and  had  their  names  set 
down  in  a  little  book  as  candidates  for  an  additional  exercise,  cal- 
culated to  increase  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  surface,  when  the  com- 
pany should  have  gone,  and  finally  all  folded  their  arms  and  sat 
down,  the  same  corpse-like  gayety  having  been  preserved  at  the 
beginning,  middle  and  end  of  the  exercise  which  was  supposed  to 
give  them  health  and  vigor  enough  to  last  until  the  same  hour  next 
day." 

Such  performances  are  worse  than  useless;  the  dead,  mechanical 
uniformity  of  the  drill  from  day  to  day,  the  utter  lack  of  any  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  pupils  or  teachers,  the  feeling  on  one  side  that 
they  are  silly  and  an  enormous  bore,  and  on  the  other  that  they  are 
utterly  valueless,  all  these  tend  to  take  from  the  so-called  exercises 
even  the  small  modicum  of  virtue  which  in  the  beginning  they 
might  have  had,  and  from  which,  in  judicious  hands,  something  of 
real  physical  benefit  might  have  been  developed. 

The  system  of  gymnastic  games  introduced  some  twenty  years 
ago  by  Dr.  Lewis  was  a  movement  in  the  right  direction ;  the  scheme 
as  a  whole  was  not  well  adapted  to  the  school-room,  but  a  judicious 
combination  of  some  of  its  features,  with  selections  from  the  schemes 
of  Ling  (which  has  been  used  successfully  in  Swedish  schools  for 
many  years),  D'Alfonce  and  others  might  be  wrought  into  a  wholly 
unexceptionable  system  of  school  gymnastics,  one  which,  properly 
carried  out,  could  not  fail  to  bring  about  a  vast  improvement  in  the 
physical  health  of  the  children  in  our  public  schools. 

Forty-five  minutes  is  the  longest  time  that  should  be  devoted  to 
the  recitation  of  any  lesson  by  the  most  advanced  students  in  our 
high  schools;  thirty  minutes  is  preferable  as  a  limit  for  the  higher 
classes,  while  the  middle  grades  should  have  no  lesson  assigned 
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that  cannot  be  recited  in  twenty  minutes,  and  the  primary  pupils 
should  have  a  change  of  sojme  kind  once  in  MtQQn  minutes  at 
most.  When  a  class  has  become  intensely  interested  in  a  subject  — 
and  WQ  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  many  classes  in  that  ex- 
cellent condition, —  the  temptation  to  the  teacher  is  very  great  to 
continued  little  while  longer;  this  point,  however,  when  attained, 
is  exactly  that  at  which  a  lesson  should  be  stopped  for  the  time 
being,  ^  and  after  a  brief  space  given  to  some  lively  physical  exer- 
cise, a  new  subject  of  study  may  be  taken  up,  to  be  dropped  in  the 
same  way  at  the  proper  time;  four  hours  daily  passed  in  this  man- 
ner in  the  school  room  would  advance  the  education  of  children  far 
more  rapidly  than  six  hours  daily,  spent  under  the  conditions  which 
too  often  exist  at  present,  while  the  advantages  accruing  to  the 
physical  condition  at  the  same  time  would  be  by  no  means  few  or 
small. 

The  supervision  of  the  sports  and  games  of  the  play-ground  as 
well  as  the  more  systematic  exercises  that  may  be  introduced, 
should  not  be  neglected  by  the  teacher  who  has  the  sanitary  wel- 
fare of  his  pupils  at  heart.  We  know  only  too  well  that  the  teacher, 
especially  if  he  have  a  large  school  under  his  care,  is  obliged  to 
occupy  the  time  of  recess  by  making  up  his  records,  or  marking 
exercises,  recitations,  etc.;  but  we  believe  that  in  many  instan- 
ces a  large  amount  of  this  kind  of  work  may  be  profitably  neg- 
lected. In  the  course  of  our  own  personal  experience  as  a  teacher, 
we  have  seen  not  a  few  broken  limbs,  as  well  as  other  and  more 
serious  casualties,  every  one  of  which  might  and  probably  would 
have  been  avoided  had  a  teacher  been  present  to  oversee  the  games 
and  plays  in  the  course  of  which  they  occurred.  Among  these 
casualties  have  been  several  instances  of  hernia,  and  we  are  con- 
vinced that  very  few  among  the  teachers  of  Wisconsin  are  aware 
of  the  ease  with  which  this  distressing  and  dangerous  injury  may 

VMr.  Samuel  Welter's  theory  of  the  art  of  letter-writing,  as  recorded  in  the 
Pickwick  Papers,  contains  the  true  philosophy  of  this  matter  also.  '•  That*s 
rayther  a  sudden  puU-up,  dn't  it,  Sammy?"  asked  the  elder  Mr.  Weller; 
"Not  a  bit  on  it,"  answered  Sam;  "  sheUl  wish  there  was  more,  and  ihaVs  th4 
great  art  o*  letter  writin\^^ 
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be  produced,  or  of  the  frequency  with  which  it  exists.  Running, 
jumping,  wrestling,  lifting  heavy  weights,  pulling  upon  ropes  in 
the  manner  in  which  this  is  done  in  certain  games,  all  are  efficient 
in  causing  this  serious  mishap;  no  age  and  neither  sex  is  exempt 
from  it,  although  boys  are  more  apt,  from  their  vigorous  methods  of 
play  and  exercise,  to  suffer  from  it  than  are  girls;  the  records  of  a 
single  institution  ^  show  its  occurrence  in  11,780  individuals  under 
20  years  of  age,  more  than  seven  thousand  of  these  being  of  about 
the  average  age  of  the  children  in  our  public  schools,  and  the  sur- 
geons' examinations  made  during  the  civil  war  showed  its  existence 
in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases.  A  condition  so  dangerous, 
which  unfits  the  subject  of  it  for  many  of  the  more  active  pursuits 
of  life,  and  one  so  easily  produced  withal,  merits  more  attention 
on  the  part  of  our  teachers  than,  so  far  as  our  own  knowledge  goes, 
it  has  yet  received.  Personally  we  have  often  gathered  the  boys 
under  our  care  together,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  charts  now  very 
often  to  be  found  among  school  apparatus,  or  the  figures  given  in 
any  text- book  on  physiology,  made  the  condition  and  its  dangers 
clear,  and  pointed  out  the  means  whereby  it  may  be  avoided.  Any 
intelligent  child  can  be  readily  made  to  comprehend  all  that  is 
needful  concerning  it,  and  the  teacher  will  be  none  the  worse  for 
the  study  required  to  enable  him  to  impart  the  knowledge. 

Among  the  sports  of  the  play  ground  is  one,  generally  confined 
to  girls,  which,  while  a  very  desirable  form  of  exercise  when  used 
in  moderation,  is  yet  liable  to  abuse,  in  which  case  serious  organic 
injury  may  follow;  we  refer  to  the  use  of  the  skipping-rope,  which 
in  excess  may  cause  grave  disturbance  and  consequent  disease  of 
the  heart  and  circulatory  system  generally,  and  all  the  long  train 
of  evils  consequent  upon  injury  to  the  spinal  cord.  Life-long 
suffering  may  be  in  many  cases  prevented  by  a  few  words  of  warn- 
ing given  to  children  at  the  proper  time  by  a  teacher  who  has 
gained  their  confidence  and  respect. 

But  the  oversight  of  the  play  ground  implies  more  than  attention 
to  those  engaged  in  active  sports;  the  periods  of  rest  are  those  in 


^  The  London  Truss  Society. 
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T^hich  injury  is  often  received.  Children  become  heated  by  active 
play  and  exercise,  and  will,  unless  prevented,  throw  off  outer  gar- 
ments at  the  very  time  when  they  are  most  needed,  or  they  will 
throw  themselves  down  upon  the  ground,  often  damp  and  cold,  or 
in  various  other  ways  run  risks,  the  results  of  which  only  appear 
later  on  in  life  in  various  forms  of  disease. 

In  the  school  house,  especially  if  it  be  built  as  too  many  school! 
houses  are  built,  with  regard  to  little  except  the  smallness  of  the 
cost  at  which  a  structure  can  be  erected,  sufficient  in  size  for  all 
the  children  of  school  age  who  live  within  a  certain  area  to  be 
crowded  into  it  for  a  given  number  of  hours  daily,  the  teacher's 
work  is  arduous  at  the  best,  and  its  difficulties  are  greatly  increased 
by  the  restlessness  of  some  pupils,  and  the  seeming  stupidity  of 
others,  both  engendered  by  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  which 
all  are  compelled  to  breathe.  Sometimes  a  teacher  with  a  half  or 
quarter  knowledge  of  the  subject,  iU  some  conspicuous  instances 
within  our  own  personal  knowledge,  with  even  less  than  this,  pos- 
sessed  with  the  single  idea  that  fresh  air  must  be  had  at  any  rate, 
pursues  one  of  two  courses,  or  vibrates  from  one  to  the  other  in  a 
way  that  would  be  amusing  were  it  not  so  serious,  so  deadly  even 
at  times,  in  its  results.  Fully  convinced  that  cold  a*>  is  of  neces- 
sity jc>wr6  a/r,  and  vice  versa,  he  waits  until  the  school  room  has  be- 
come comfortably  warm,  and  then  throws  open  all  doors  and 
windows,  regardless  of  the  outdoor  temperature  or  of  the  force  of 
the  wind,  although  this  may  be  blowing  a  hurricane,  keeping  them 
open  until  the  thermometer  stands  at  the  same  point  both  outside 
and  inside,  then  closing  them  for  the  time,  to  repeat  the  per- 
formance as  soon  as  teeth  have  ceased  to  chatter  and  blue  lips  have 
resumed  something  like  their  normal  appearance;  the  second 
method  is  to  keep  the  windows  constantly  open  at  the  top,  if  possi- 
ble, but  open  at  any  rate,  subjecting  the  pupils  to  a  constant 
draught  of  cold  air,  ignoring  or  unheeding  the  dangers  attendant 
thereupon.  Both  ways  alike  exhibit^  gross  ignorance  of  the  first 
principles  of  proper  ventilation,  notwithstanding  which  the  in- 
structor  who  practices  them  is  usually  the  loudest  in  proclaiming 
the  extent  of  his  knowledge  and   the  soundness  of  his  practice. 
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Sach  persons  —  and  that  we  have  drawn  no  merely  fanciful  sketch 
hundreds  of  unfortunates  will  bear  witness  —  are  responsible  to  a 
very  great  degree  for  the  aversion,  the  disgust  even,  with  which 
many  hear  the  word  ventilation  pronounced. 

''  To  chill  a  room  is  by  no  means  the  same  thing  as  to  ventilate 
it,  nor  is  it  necessary  in  ventilating  a  room  to  chill  it."^  Even  in 
edifices  which  have  been  originally  constructed  without  any  ade- 
quate provisions  therefor,  much  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  intro- 
ducing fresh  air,  if  not  in  the  full  measure  demanded  by  the  sani- 
tarian, yet  in  quantity  sufficient  to  effect  a  vast  improvement  upon 
the  state  of  things  too  often  existing,  and  of  doing  this  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  avoid  all  danger. 

Among  the  devices  which  are  effective  for  the  purpose  are  the 
following:  That  of  placing  a  strip  of  board  two  or  three  inches  in 
width  and  equal  in  length  to  the  breadth  of  the  window,  either 
under  the  lower  sash,  or  better,  at  the  top  of  the  upper  one,  thereby 
leaving  a  space  through  which  air  will  pass  into  the  room,  being 
directed  upward  constantly  toward  the  ceiling,  there  to  become 
gradually  warmed  and  mingle  by  degrees  with  the  remaining  air 
of  the  room;  where  the  sashes  do  not  admit  of  being  raised  or 
lowered,  a  space  for  admitting  air  between  them  may  be  made  by 
cutting  away  a  portion  of  the  top  bar  of  the  lower  sash  and  the 
bottom  bar  of  the  upper  one  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  a  narrow 
aperture  at  the  junction  of  the  two,  equal  in  length  to  the  width 
of  the  window;  a  simple  valve  may  be  provided  by  means  of  which 
one  or  more  of  the  openings  thus  made  may  be  closed  should  it  be 
necessary.  Sometimes  the  support  of  the  upper  sash  may  be  re- 
moved and  shortened  or  lowered  an  inch  or  so,  in  which  case  a 
narrow  strip  of  board  should  be  so  attached  to  the  top  of  the  upper 
sash  as  to  direct  the  incoming  current  of  air  upward.  When  the 
windows  consist  each  of  a  single  sash  immovably  fixed  in  the  wall,  a& 
reports  from  a  number  of  districts  show  is  often  the  case,  one  or  more 
panes  of  glass  maybe  removed  and  their  places  supplied  by  a  louvred 
arrangement,  of  equal  size,  which  may  be  constructed   of  narrow 

^  Florence  NightiDgale*s  Notes  upon  Kursiog.  ; 
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strips  of  glass,  such  as  can  generally  be  obtained  wherever  win- 
dow-glass is  sold,  and  which  are  of  no  value  whatever  to  the  dealer. 
Panes  of  glass  can  thus  be  replaced  without  interfering  with  the 
light,  and  with  very  decided  advantage  to  the  purity  of  the  inter- 
nal atmosphere  and  the  health  of  the  occupants  of  the  apartment. 

For  removing  foul  air,  the  device  described  by  Dr.  Reeve,  on  page 
36,  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  this  board,  maybe  adopted,  or 
an  opening  may  be  made  in  the  ceiling  and  fitted  with  a  valve  that 
can  be  opened  or  shut  at  pleasure;  such  a  pipe,  fitted  with  a 
cone  or  revolving  cowl,  as  is  frequently  used  in  wood-sheds  or 
summer-kitchens  as  a  substitute  for  a  chimney,  will  make  a  very 
effective  outlet  for  foul  air,  and  if  it  be  painted  black  so  as  to  ab- 
sorb the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  as  they  fall  upon  it,  the  air  within 
it  will  be  warmed  and  the  velocity  of  the  outflow  very  materially 
increased.  An  article  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  D.  C.  Jacokes,  of 
Pontiac,  Mich.,  published  in  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of 
that  state  for  1879,  describes  a  method  by  which  a  great  improve- 
ment may  be  effected  in  the  ventilation  of  almost  any  building  to 
which  it  may  be  applied,  at  a  cost,  it  is  said,  not  exceeding  ten  dol- 
lars in  any  given  case.  It  is  essentially  the  combination  of  the 
device  mentioned  by  Dr.  Reeve  with  another  also  referred  to  on 
page  51,  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  this  board — a  union  of  the 
plan  of  surrounding  the  stove  with  a  jacket,  furnished  with  a  fresh 
air  trunk,  with  that  for  the  discharge  of  foul  air  by  means  of  a  pipe 
connected  with  the  chimney.  In  Dr.  Jacokes'  excellent  paper, 
which  is  worthy  the  careful  attention  of  all  interested  in  ventila- 
tion, all  contingencies  seem  to  have  been  considered  and  provided 
for,  and  plans  and  working  details  adapted  to  all  classes  of  school 
buildings  are  given  in  great  profusion. 

Closely  connected  with  the  introduction  of  fresh  air  is  the  mat- 
ter of  keeping  down  the  dust,  so  often  to  be  met  with  in  the 
school-room,  and  so  especially  detrimental  to  health.  Whatever 
may  be  the  fact  in  regard  to  ventilation,  this  is  a  thing  entirely 
within  the  teaoher's  control  and  for  which  he  may  properly  be  held 
responsible.  The  one  most  prolific  source  of  dust  is  the  black- 
board and  the  work  done  thereupon;  we  have  seen  again  and  again 
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children,  rubber  in  one  hand  and  chalk  in  the  other,  intent  upon  a 
black-board  recitation,  surrounded  the  while  by  a  cloud  of  chalk 
dust  which  they  could  not  help  taking  into  their  lungs  with  every 
breath  they  drew.  One  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  the  use 
of  dustless  crayons,  which  can  be  had  at  a  small  advances  over  the 
cost  of  the  common  chalk;  if  the  district  be  too  poor,  or  what  i& 
more  probable,  too  parsimonious  to  make  the  change,  the  teacher 
must  instruct  the  pupils  in  the  methods  of  using  the  chalk  so  as  ta 
produce  the  smallest  amount  of  dust,  and  damp  rubbers  must  be 
used  in  erasing  figures  and  diagrams  from  the  board.  Of  the  se- 
rious consequences  following  upon  the  continued  breathing  of  a 
dusty  atmosphere,  it  is  wholly  needless  to  say  much  here.  Those 
who  are  interested  in  the  matter  may  find  much  information  con- 
cerning it  in  the  section  on  The  Hygiene  of  Occupation  in  Buck's 
Cyclopedia  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health;  many  facts  taken  from 
English  Parliamentary  Blue  Books  may  be  found,  served  up  in  the 
guise  of  attractive  fiction,  in  Charles  Reade's  novel  '•  Put  Yourself 
in  his  Place." 

The  matter  of  properly  lighting  the  schoolroom  is  one  which  is 
unfortunately  little  under  the  teacher's  control,  still  he  can  do 
much  not  only  to  insure  the  comfort  of  his  pupils  while  they  are  at 
work,  but  to  prevent  very  much  of  the  injury  to  eye-sight  now  suf- 
fered in  our  schools.  It  is  but  a  short  time  ago  that  standing  in  a 
school-room  in  which  great  pains  had  been  taken  by  a  member  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health  in  the  supervision  of  the  arrangements  of 
seats  and  black-boards  so  that  light  should  fall  properly  upon  the 
woik,  we  heard  a  lady  of  considerable  local  repute  as  a  teacher 
express  her  opinion  that  the  arrangements  were  very  defective  be- 
cause the  spaces  between  the  windows  had  not  been  utilized  (?) 
for  black-board  purposes,  and  great  was  her  astonishment  on  hear- 
ing her  proposed  improvement  decidedly  condemned;  it  may  be 
remarked  in  passing  that  the  apartment  in  which  this  same  lady 
presided  was  usually  so  foul  in  its  atmosphere  as  to  render  it  diffi- 
cult for  any  one  coming  into  it  from  the  outer  air  to  remain  with- 
out feeling  oppressed  and  sickened. 

An  idea  very  prevalent  in  the  community  generally  is,  that  of  a 
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inear- sighted  eye  being  necessarily  a  strong  eye;  so  far  is  this  from 
being  true  that  the  exact  reverse  is  really  the  case. 

"  The  NEA.R-SIGHTED  BYE  IS  ALWAYS  A  SICK  EYE,"  and  it  is  also 
.a  mistake  to  suppose  that  advancing  age  will  bring  about  such 
changes  as  will  compensate  for  the  defects  of  early  life.  Near- 
sightedness very  often  is  progressive,  and  sometimes  terminates  in 
the  loss  of  all  sight.  The  story  is  by  no  means  an  exaggeration,  of 
the  man  who,  consulting  a  practical  optician,  was  told  that  after 
glasses  of  a  certain  degree  of  power  had  proved  ineffective,  the 
next  resource  was  a  small  but  intelligent  dog  and  a  string.  Chil- 
dren should  be  taught  that  near-sightedness  may  easily  and  certainly 
be  produced  by  using  the  eyes  with  insufficient  light  or  upon  un- 
duly small  type.  Among  its  active  causes  may  also  be  named 
imperfect  methods  of  illumination,  in  which  are  included  windows 
directly  in  front  of  the  pupil,  "  any  thing  that  favors  congestion  of 
the  head,  as  a  bad  position  of  the  body,  an  over-heated  room,  wet 
or  cold  feet,  indigestion,  excessively  prolonged  study,"  the  evil 
'habit  of  crouching  over  a  book  with  bent  head,  poring  over  a  story- 
book or  a  lesson  in  a  dim  light,  allowing  a  child  to  neglect  out-door 
exercise  because  "  he  is  so  quiet  and  so  perfectly  happy  whenever 
he  gets  hold  of  a  book." 

Says  Dr.  Edward  G.  Loring:  "It  can  never  be  said  too  often 
that  a  near-sighted  eye  is  always  a  sick  eye,  and  a  step  further  may 
«afely  be  taken  by  saying  that  a  near-sighted  person  is,  as  a  rule, 
a  sickly  person,  especially  when  the  near-sightedness  exists  in  a 
ohild,  in  whom  it  is  often  the  result  of  a  reduction  of  the  general 
vital  forces,  and  the  expression  of  a  laxity  of  tissue.  The  reason 
why  a  near-sighted  person  is  apt  to  be  a  sickly  person  is  not  far  to 
■seek.  A  near-sighted  boy,  for  instance,  unless  the  trouble  be  very 
moderate,  indeed,  in  degree,  cannot  compete  successfully  with  his 
fellows  in  any  of  the  games  of  youth  where  a  nicely-balanced  co- 
ordination is  required,  for  the  reason  that  most  of  them  lie  beyond 
his  range  of  vision.  Ridiculed  by  his  companions  for  clumsiness 
and  inaptitude,  due  to  a  physical  defect  of  which  neither  he  nor 
they  are  aware,  he  soon  throws  aside  in  disgust  the  healthful  sports 
in  which  he  can  never  hope  to  excel,  and  turns   to  books,  not  as  a 
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disagreeable  duty,  but  as  a  recreation,  and  finally  what  was  at  first 
a  pastime  becomes  a  passion,  and  reading  for  the  mere  sake  of  read- 
ing becomes  a  necessity,  a  craving  which  is  not  only  not  opposed 
by  parents  and  teachers,  but  encouraged  and  fostered.  Abstraction 
from  fresh  air  and  exercise  are  not  the  only  evils  thus  engendered; 
the  attitude  in  which  the  eyes  are  used  is  detrimental  to  the  gen- 
eral health  and  the  due  development  of  important  organs;  the  book 
is  brought  close  to  the  eye,  the  head  bent  upon  the  chest  or  over 
the  table,  till  the  shoulders  become  curved,  the  chest  contracted 
and  the  inspirations  are  shortened,  rapid  and  insufficient.  And 
not  only  the  physical  conditions,  but  the  mental  ones  also  are 
affected;  a  near-sighted  child  cannot  see  clearly  the  features  of  even 
his  own  family  across  the  table,  let  alone  those  of  an  instructor 
across  a  school  room,  and  hence  cannot  catch  the  ever- varying  ex- 
pression of  the  face  by  which  ideas  are  emphasized,  principles 
enforced,  statements  modified.  He  judges  of  men  and  their  inten- 
tions rather  by  the  sound  of  their  voices  than  by  the  expression  of 
their  faces  in  connection  therewith,  and  he  is,  for  this  reason,  rather 
suspicious  of  strangers  and  over-confident  with  acquaintances,  and 
this  is  even  more  true  of  places  than  of  persons;  thus  he  is  timid 
and  over-cautious  in  strange  pathways,  especially  where  the  light 
is  a  little  dim,  while  sometimes  to  his  great  bodily  harm  he  will 
walk  blindly  into  obstacles  occurring  in  a  familiar  path  in  a  way 
that  seems  incredible  to  those  having  normal  sight. 

"  l7i  no  possible  way^  either  mental  or  physical^  is  a  defect  in  vis- 
ion a  benefit  or  advantage  to  the  individual  who  suffers  from  it^ 

The  statement  of  the  causes  which  tend  to  produce  myopia  will 
suggest  also  the  measures  which  the  teacher  can  take  for  its  pre- 
vention. The  child  who  shows  any  tendency  thereto,  and  here 
it  may  be  said  that  anyone  is  more  or  less  near-sighted  who  cannot 
read  letters  measuring  three-eighths  inches  in  height  at  a  distance 
of  twenty  feet,^  should  be  carefully  looked  after,  and  any  inclination 

^  The  "  test  letters  "  used  by  oculists  are  all  based  upon  a  visual  angle  of 
five  minutes;  i.e.,  upon  the  theory,  which  rests  upon  a  vast  number  of  ex- 
periments with  eyes  of  all  kinds,  that  the  normal  eye  is  able  to  recognize 
•distinctly  any  object  which  subtends  the  above-named  angle,  at  any  given 
distance. 
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to  overtask  the  ejes^  whether  by  insufficient  light,  by  means  of  too 
small  print,  or  by  prolonged  examination  of  minute  objects  of  any 
kind,  should  be  discouraged  and  counteracted  as  far  as  possible. 

Especially  should  too  close  confinement  within  doors  and  too 
prolonged  study  hours  be  guarded  against,  and  abundant  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air  should  be  firmly  insisted  upon  whenever  stress 
of  weather  does  not  absolutely  preclude  it.  In  the  school  room 
such  a  child  should  have  all  possible  advantages  of  position  as  re- 
gards the  light  and  distance  from  the  teacher's  platform,  and  this 
latter  advantage  should  be  shared  by  those  who  are  known  or  even 
suspected  to  be  partially  deaf,  a  condition  also  by  far  more  frequent 
in  its  occurrence  than  is  generally  supposed.  Nor  should  it  be 
forgotten  that  anything  which  tends  to  prevent  a  due  and  full  sup- 
ply of  blood  from  reaching  the  brain  also  tends  to  induce  near- 
sightedness; hence,  no  tight  bands  or  collars  about  the  neck  should 
be  tolerated,  and  the  desk  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  head 
need  not  be  unduly  bent  over  the  work,  whatever  it  may  be. 

And  just  here  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  very  general  use  of 
the  sewing  machine  may  have  had  its  share  in  producing  the  large 
amount  of  myopia  which  has  attracted  the  attention  of  oculists 
and  sanitarians  generally  within  the  last  few  years.  So  far  as  our 
observation  has  gone,  and  it  has  been  somewhat  extensive,  the 
position  assumed  by  operators  is  especially  favorable  to  the  ob- 
struction of  the  circulation  in  the  neck  and  head,  while  the  strain 
upon  the  eyes,  which  are  usually  brought  as  close  to  the  work  as 
possible,  must  be  severe,  even  when  kept  up  for  comparatively 
short  times  —  far  more  severe  when  it  is  continued  for  eight  or  ten 
hours  daily;  when,  furthermore,  as  is  very  often  the  case,  the  ma- 
chine is  placed  directly  in  front  of  a  window  in  such  wise  that  the 
light  strikes  directly  into  the  eyes  of  the  operator,  which  are 
wholly  unprotected  by  shades  or  other  means,  it  seems  impossible 
to  escape  the  conclusion  that  we  have  here  a  prolific  source  of  mis- 
chief so  far  as  the  eyesight  is  concerned. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  work  should  not  be  nearer  to 
the  eye  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches,  and  type  equal  in  size  to 
that  with  which  this  page  is  printed  should  be  read,  even  by  a  per- 
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son  decidedly  near-sighted,  at  the  greater  distance  without  any 
difficulty,  and  if  the  light  be  insufficient  to  allow  of  this  being  done, 
all  work  requiring  the  use  of  the  eyes  should  be  laid  aside  for  the 
time  being.  Children  should  be  taught  to  avoid  playing  tricks  of 
any  kind  with  the  eyes;  squinting,  turning  the  lids  upward  or 
downward,  pressing  upon  the  eyeballs  with  the  fingers,  rolling  the 
eyes  rapidly  from  side  to  side,  and  all  such  manoeuvres,  should  be 
prevented,  if  need  be,  by  means  of  punishment. 

Pupils  should  be  instructed  to  rest  the  eyes  at  frequent  intervals 
by  looking  away  from  the  book  or  other  work  toward  some  point  as 
far  distant  as  is  practicable.  Such  a  suggestion  may  startle  some 
teachers,  especially  among  those  who  pride  themselves  on  having, 
their  school- rooms  look  like  work  —  "  on  having  every  one  keep  his 
eyes  on  his  book  without  gawking  around  the  school-room  at  every 
other  minute,"^  rather  than  on  having  a  school  wherein  each  pupil 
is  possessed  of  the  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  so  often  talked 
about  but  so  rarely  actually  seen;  nevertheless,  the  preservation  of 
the  sight  in  its  normal  condition  demands  that  just  this  suggestion 
be  carried  into  effect.  When  the  eye  is  at  rest,  it  is,  or  should  be 
well  known  that  it  is  accommodated  for  distant  vision,  and  any 
arrangement  of  the  lens  for  near  objects  is  only  produced  and  main- 
tained by  a  voluntary  effort  which,  after  a  time,  becomes  fatiguing; 
as  soon,  therefore,  as  any  sensation  of  weariness  is  felt,  the  eye 
should  be  rested,  and  this  can  be  accomplished  only  by  releasing  it 
from  the  strain  under  which  it  has  been  kept;  how  often  this 
should  be  done  in  any  case,  only  the  individual  himself  can  decide, 
and  any  attempt  to  decide  it  for  him  can  lead  to  nothing  except 
injury  to  the  sight  on  the  one  hand,  or  deceit  and  hypocrisy  on  the 
other.  It  is  entirely  true  that  the  eye,  like  every  other  organ  of 
the  body,  can  be  trained  by  practice  to  endure  fatigue,  and  to  work 
upon  minute  objects  for  very  prolonged  periods  of  time,  but  great 
care  must  be  exercised  in  so  training  it,  or  the  attempt  will  result 
in  permanent  and  serious  injury. 

A  teacher  may  do  much  to  save  the  eyesight  of  his  pupils,  more- 

^  A  literal  quotation  from  a  teacher  of  this  class. 
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over,  by  using  proper  care  in  making  whatever  blackboard  dia- 
grams and  figures  the  course  of  instruction  may  render  necessary 
of  sufficient  size  to  be  readily  seen,  and  by  giving  to  all  lines, 
whether  vertical,  horizontal  or  inclined,  a  sufficient  breadth  to  in- 
sure their  being  visible  without  undue  effort,  having  regard  in  this 
particular  to  the  sight  of  the  most  distant  spectator.  For  practi- 
cal purposes  it  may  be  said  that  letters  and  figures  measuring  some- 
thing less  than  two  inches  in  length  (precisely  1.84  inches)  can  be 
read  by  a  normal  eye  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  feet,  provided 
that  the  lines  of  which  they  are  coinposed  have  a.  breadth  of  not 
less  than  three- sixteenth  inches;  hence,  letters  and  figures  of  those 
dimensions  can  probably  be  read  across  an  ordinary  school  room 
even  by  a  person  having  myopic  vision  in  a  pretty  large  degree. 
To  secure  a  proper  breadth  of  line  the  habit  should  be  acquired  of 
applying  the  crayon  to  the  blackboard  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a 
line  equal  in  breadth  to  its  own  diameter;  a  little  practice  will 
enable  the  teacher  to  use  the  crayon  in  this  way  constantly. 

Some  authorities  ^  advise  very  strongly  the  entire  disuse  of  the 
slate  and  slate  pencil  in  the  school  room,  and  the  substitution 
therefor  of  pen  and  ink  with  white  or  tinted  paper,  for  the  reason 
that  experiment  has  shown  that  writing  upon  a  slate  cannot  be  read 
unless  it  is  one-fifth  larger  than  writing  executed  with  pen  and 
ink  upon  paper,  or  is  brought  proportionately  nearer  to  the  eye. 

It  has  been  said  that  deafness  is  a  defect  of  much  more  common 
occurrence  than  is  a^enerally  suspected.  By  this,  of  course,  an  en- 
tire absence  of  all  power  of  hearing  is  not  meant,  but  such  a  defi- 
ciency as  prevents  the  subject  of  it  from  hearing  any  words  spoken 
in  a  voice  distinctly  audible  at  such  distances  as  usually  exist  in 
our  school  rooms.  Toward  the  prevention  of  deafness  the  teacher 
can  generally  do  but  little;  he  should,  however,  be  qualified  to  give 
such  general  instructions  upon  the  subject  of  the  hygiene  of  the 
ear  as  will  be  of  benefit  to  all  whose  hearing  is  still  unimpaired. 

Upon  what  he  can  do  in  the  way  of  prevention  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  eighth  annual  report  of  the  New  York  Ear  Dis- 

^  Horner  and  others. 
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pensary,^  commending  it  to  the  careful  attention  of  every  teacher: 
"  Partial  deafness  or  impairment  of  hearing  is  of  so  frequent 
occurrence,  that  probably  no  class  of  a  dozen  children  can  he  got 
together  without  at  least  one  example  of  it,  and  it  greatly  interferes 
with  the  efficiency  of  instruction.  Attacks  of  inflammation  of  the 
«ar  frequently  result  from  children  being  seated  too  near  the  stove, 
or  from  permitting  them  to  be  exposed  to  draughts  of  cold  air 
from  windows  or  doors.  The  ears  are  thereby  rendered  very  sen- 
sitive, and  earaches,  accompanied  by  purulent  discharges,  frequently 
follow. 

''  It  is  strongly  recomniended  that  the  following  method  of  exami- 
nation be  applied  to  every  scholar  at  his  first  entrance  into  the 
school,  with  the  object  of  determining  whether  any  deficiency  of 
hearing  exists,  and  the  proper  distance  of  the  pupil  from  the 
teacher's  desk  in  case  the  defect  be  present.  Place  the  pupil  at 
the  row  of  seats  furthest  from  the  instructor's  desk,  and  facing  the 
teacher;  now  in  the  tone  of  voice  usually  employed  in  conducting 
the  exercises  of  the  school,  request  the  pupil  under  examination  to 
repeat  several  sentences  dictated  for  the  purpose;  such  sentences 
should  be  employed  for  this  examination  as  are  rich  in  consonant 
sounds,  and  thus  any  deficiency  of  hearinfi^  will  become  apparent 
very  quickly.  When  any  dullness  of  hearing  is  remarked,  let  the 
pupil  gradually  come  nearer  the  teacher's  position,  the  experiment 
being  repeated  at  each  approach.  The  distance  at  which  he  can 
hear  everything  that  is  said  with  perfect  distinctness,  as  indicated 
by  the  process  just  described,  will  be  that  at  which  he  should  be 
seated." 

What  has  been  said  of  the  eye  is  also  true  in  some  measure  of 
the  ear;  where  there  is  any  weakness  of  the  organ,  anything  that 
tends  to  lower  the  general  health  tends  also  toward  the  aggravation 
of  the  defect.  It  ought  at  the  present  day  to  be  wholly  needless 
to  caution  teachers  against  boxing  or  pulling  the  ears  of  children 
as  a  means  of  punishment,  but  there  are  still  many  who,  through 
ignorance  or  thoughtlessness,  resort  to  these  means  of  correction 

^  From  the  pen  of  Samuel  Sexton,  M.  D. 
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almost  daily.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  of  all  the  organs  of 
special  sense,  the  ear  is  the  most  complicated;  that  there  are  yet 
many  of  its  parts  concerning  the  functions  of  which  we  are  totally 
ignorant  or  in  doubt,  but  that  every  new  step  taken,  each  new  dis- 
covery made,  shows  more  and  more  plainly  the  marvellous  com- 
plexity and  delicacy  of  the  organ  and  the  ease  with  which  its 
peculiar  power  may  be  impaired  or  wholly  destroyed,  and  the  in- 
dividual cut  off  from  one  of  the  most  important  channels  of  com- 
munication with  his  fellows. 

Although  not  directly  connected  with  the  subject  of  school- 
hygiene  generally,  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  call  attention  to  the 
amount  of  injury  to  the  hearing  which  occurs  during  the  summer 
season  from  imprudent  bathing.  Dr.  Sexton,  author  of  the  report 
already  quoted,  and  chief  surgeon  of  the  New  York  Ear  Dispensary, 
says,  in  a  very  elaborate  paper  published  in  a  prominent  medical 
periodical:  "  It  is  not  easy  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
aural  cases  (of  injury)  arising  from  bathing  during  a  single  season, 
but  with  the  best  data  within  reach,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  physi- 
cians of  New  York  city  see  no  less  than  one  thousand  cases  of 
such  injury  during  the  bathing  season,  i.  e.,  the  months  of  May, 
June,  July,  August  and  September,  and  at  least  as  many  more  occur 
in  which  no  advice  is  sought." 

He  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  all  aquatic  animals, 
without  exception,  the  most  careful  provision  is  made  to  prevent 
all  access  of  water  to  the  external  ear,  arguing  thence  that  such 
access  is  always  attended  with  danger,  and  giving  a  list  of  many 
cases  in  support  of  his  argument.  He  finally  advises  that  bathing 
should  be  indulged  in  with  some  precaution  against  the  admission 
of  water  to  the  auricle,  and  that  such  precaution  of  the  most  effi- 
cient kind  be  adopted  by  all  who  are  in  the  habit  of  amusing  them- 
selves by  diving,  which  practice,  however,  he  considers  dangerous 
in  a  very  high  degree.  He  also  condemns  the  practices  —  and  in 
this  all  sanitarians  agree  with  him  —  of  remaining  too  long  in  the 
water,  and  of  bathing  twice,  thrice,  or  even  more  times  daily.  The 
whole  period  of  an  outdoor  bath,  including  undressing  and  dress- 
ing, should  not  exceed  thirty  minutes  at  the  utmost,  and  would  be 
better  reduced  to  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 
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A  knowledge  of  these  facts  may  well  be  disseminated  by  teach- 
ers, and  may  be  productive  of  great  good.^  And  just  here  we  may 
also  refer  to  the  several  series  of  health  manuals  or  primers  recently 
published,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  England,  especially  to 
those  having  direct  reference  to  the  hygiene  of  special  senses,  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  written  by  men  who  are  acknowledged 
masters  of  their  subjects.  From  these  little  works,  teachers  may 
readily  and  cheaply  obtain  a  large  amount  of  valuable  and  trust- 
worthy information  upon  matters  relating  to  the  conservation  of 
health  —  information  that  may  be  of  daily  practical  use  in  the 
school  room. 

In  former  papers  we  have  alluded  to  the  wretched  character  of 
the  out- door  accommodations  attached  to  by  far  the  larger  proportion 
of  Wisconsin  school  houses.  So  long  as  the  criminal  condition  of 
things  described  in  those  papers  is  tolerated  by  the  people  of  the 
state,  there  will  be  a  most  important  responsibility  resting  upon 
our  teachers;  i.  e.,  the  responsibility  of  doing  all  that  lies  in  their 
power  to  prevent  the  evil  consequences  which  must  inevitably 
result  from  such  condition. 

Take,  for  instance,  a  case  where,  for  a  school  house  accommodat- 
ing between  three  hundred  and  four  hundred  pupils  and  always 
filled,  sometimes  over-crowded,  the  whole  privy  conveniences  are 
contained  in  a  single  structure  measuring  ten  by  sixteen  feet  on 
the  outside;  such  a  building  by  the  closest  economy  of  space  might 
be  made  to  contain  thirty  seats  though  all  internal  screens  must  be 
sacrificed  in  so  doing  and  an  economy  practiced  which  would  not 
be  tolerated  elsewhere.  Fifteen  minutes  upon  the  average  is  the 
time  allowed  as  recess  throughout  the  state,  and  the  theory  pre- 
vailing among  the  majority  of  teachers  is,  that  the  object  of  recess 
is  to  give  an  opportunity  for  attending  to  the  calls  of  nature  with- 
out interrupting  the  regular  routine  of  the  school  by  demands  on 

^  Among  the  publications  of  this  board  is  a  small  circular,  giving  instruc- 
tions for  the  treatment  of  the  apparently  drowned,  which  should  receive  a 
wide  circulation,  especially  among  the  older  boys  in  our  public  schools,  who 
might  also  be  profitably  drilled  in.  the  execution  of  its  methods.  It  may  be 
had  on  application  therefor,  free  of  all  cost. 
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the  part  of  individual  scholars.  Now,  every  one  is  well  aware  of 
the  part  played  by  habit  in  modifying  the  functions  of  the  body^, 
and  of  the  further  fact  that  habit  is  powerful  in  establishing  perio- 
dicity in  the  performance  of  some  of  the  most  important  of  those- 
functions;  it  is  probable,  moreover,  that  this  tendency  to  perio- 
dicity is  more  readily  established  in  children  and  young  persons  gen- 
erally than  in  adults,  by  reason  of  the  greater  plasticity  of  the- 
organization  during  the  time  of  growth  and  development.  Thus- 
much  being  admitted,  let  us  see  what  follows:  The  habit  of  reliev- 
ing the  bowels  and  bladder  at  a  certain  hour  daily  being  once 
formed,  and  the  accommodation  for  so  doing  within  the  space  of 
time  allowed  therefor  being  wholly  insufficient,  the  weaker  will  in- 
evitably be  pushed  aside  by  the  stronger,  with  one  of  two  results,, 
one  of  which,  though  only  too  familiar  to  mothers,  may  better  be 
left  to  the  imagination  than  described;  in  the  other  event,  the  will 
is  called  upon  to  aid  the  power  of  the  restraining  muscles,  the  act 
is  postponed  indefinitely,  and  the  child  suffers  injury,  in  too  many 
cases  irremediable.  It  is  far  better  that  children  should  be  al- 
lowed to  leave  the  school  room  when  necessary  than  that  harm  of 
this  kind  should  be  done  even  in  a  single  case;  far  more  so  when 
the  cases  are  many.  Every  one  knows  the  discomfort,  amounting 
often  to  actual  pain,  attendant  upon  forced  postponement  of  the 
acts  of  defecation  and  micturition,  discomfort  and  pain  always 
badly  borne  by  children  and  youth  in  whom  vital  processes,  espe- 
cially those  of  waste  and  repair,  are  active;  it  may  very  often  be  the 
case,  moreover,  that  at  a  date  prior  to  that  of  the  child's  first  attend- 
ance at  school  the  habit  of  relieving  bowels  or  bladder  at  some  hour 
other  than  that  assigned  for  the  general  recess  has  already  been 
established,  a  circumstance  which  would  give  a  good  and  sufficient 
reason  for  indulgence.  Let  all  proper  restrictions  be  made,  and  all 
reasonable  precaution  taken  against  truancy  and  idleness;  our  per- 
sonal practice  was  to  require  any  time  taken  out  of  the  regular 
school  work  to  be  made  up  at  recess,  and  where  we  suspected' 
stronsfly  that  idleness  rather  than  actual  need  prompted  a  request 
for  temporary  absence,  we  required  a  double  or  triple  return;  real' 
necessity  will  readily  consent  in  the  one  case   and  the  detentioiL 
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may  be  remitted  at  the  teacher's  pleasure,  while  the  idler  will  not 
usually  fancy  a  prospective  confinement  while  his  schoolmates  are 
enjoying  liberty  out  doors.  In  any  event,  it  is  better  that  indul- 
gence should  be  granted  ten  times  a  day  needlessly  rather  than 
that  any  child  should  suffer  the  injury  from  failure  to  respond  to 
imperative  natural  calls  which  we  venture  to  say  that  every  physi- 
cian in  active  practice  has  seen  in  by  far  too  many  cases. 

In  several  schools  of  which  we  have  had  some  knowledge,  the 
rule  has  prevailed  that  any  pupil  arriving  at  a  time  later  than  that 
set  for  the  beginning  of  the  daily  exercises,  shall  be  excluded  from 
the  building  until  the  hour  of  recess,  the  ground  assigned  for  the 
enforcement  of  such  a  regulation  being  that  it  tends  toward  the 
prevention  of  tardiness.  We  trust  that  the  schools  are  not  many 
in  which  this  rule  is  in  force;  we  are  well  convinced  of  the  advan- 
tages of  early  teaching  a  child  the  virtue  of  punctuality,  but  we 
question  very  seriously  whether  any  such  method  of  inculcating 
the  virtue  in  question  has  not  disadvantages  which  seriously  out- 
weigh its  merits. 

Let  us  consider  a  case;  a  child  perhaps  naturally  delicate  in 
health,  but  ambitious  to  succeed  in  study,  starts  from  home  at  an 
hour  which  he  trusts  will  enable  him  to  reach  the  school  house  in 
ample  season;  he  has  perhaps  a  mile,  perhaps  two  miles  to  go,  the 
weather  is  stormy,  a  heavy  snow  is  falling  rapidly  and  a  strong 
wind  is  blowing;  the  mother  would  willingly  have  persuaded  the 
child  to  remain  at  home  for  the  day,  but  has  given  way,  unwisely 
perhaps,  to  his  strong  desire  to  lose  no  time  from  school.  He,  too 
often  she^  struggles  along  the  road  against  the  wind,  becoming  each 
moment  more  and  more  exhausted  from  both  physical  exertion  and 
mental  worry,  lest  with  all  his  efforts  he  shall  be  too  late,  and  reaches 
the  school  house  door  at  last,  tired  out,  chilled  to  the  very  bones, 
with  wet,  cold  feet,  to  find  the  door  closed  and  to  know  that  he 
must  wait  without  in  the  storm  and  cold  for  an  hour  or  more  before 
he  can  gain  admission,  or  start  again  on  the  weary  journey  home- 
ward. This  is  no  fanciful  sketch,  but  a  plain  account  of  what  must 
sometimes  happen  under  the  operation  of  the  rule  above  described 
wherever  it  is  strictly  enforced.     It  is  entirely  true  that  we  have 
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known  of  cases  where  its  evil  results  were  greatly  lessened  and  its 
severity  mitigated  by  the  kindness  of  the  good  people  living  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  school  house,  who  threw  open  their  doors  to  children 
from  a  distance  who  were  late,  in  cold  or  otherwise  inclement 
weather,  and  in  one  instance  by  the  repeated  and  direct  violation 
of  the  regulation  by  a  teacher  who  said,  ''  When  I  see  any  of  my 
little  ones  outside  after  nine  o'clock  I  open  the  door  and  bring 
them  in.  I  will  not  see  a  child  standing  out  in  the  cold  and  suffer- 
ing if  I  am  able  to  bring  him  in, —  rule  or  no  rule,"  and  we  fully 
approved  both  her  feeling  and  her  practice. 

Let  mitigating  circumstances  be  what  they  may,  however,  such  a 
rule  is  well  calculated  to  do  great  physical  harm,  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion in  some  cases  of  serious  disease,  and  to  develop  in  yet  others 
the  germs  of  maladies  which,  under  more  favorable  circumstances, 
might  have  lain  dormant  or  been  entirely  eradicated.  The  only 
purpose  that  such  a  rule  can  serve  is  that  of  giving  the  school  a 
factitious  character,  and  one  which  is  by  no  means  deserved,  for 
the  punctuality  of  its  students;  while  in  the  one  case  a  pupil  is 
marked  on  the  register  as  being  three,  five,  ten  or  more  minutes 
late,  he  is  in  the  other  recorded  as  being  in  attendance  so  many  quar- 
ter or  half  days,  the  actual  fact  being  that  the  method  of  re- 
cording is  a  mere  device,  which  deceives  only  very  superficial  ob- 
servers, to  avoid  noticing  a  lack  of  punctuality  that  nevertheless 
exists,  the  pupil  for  this  purpose  being  arbitrarily  compelled  to  lose 
one,  two  or  more  recitations,  and  perhaps  to  endure  as  well  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  weathep  meanwhile. 

This  matter  is  one  wholly  within  the  control  of  the  teacher,  and 
wherever  such  a  rule  exists,  especially  in  districts  where  the  school 
house  is  remote  from  any  dwellings,  its  operation  should  be  sus- 
pended in  winter  at  least,  if  it  be  not  wholly  abolished,  and  thus 
all  danger  be  avoided. 

The  consideration  of  the  barbarous  regulation  just  discussed 
leads  to  that  of  another  matter,  somewhat  allied  to  it,  but  one  for 
which  the  teacher  is  not  responsible,  at  least  in  the  same  way. 
Every  one  who  has  attained  to  years  of  discretion  knows  or  should 
know  the  danger  attendant  upon  sitting  for  two  or  three  hours  with 
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wet  feet  or  damp  clothing.  Many  of  the  children  who  attend  our 
public  schools,  however,  are  too  young  to  be  aware  of  this  danger, 
and,  most  unfortunately,  many  of  our  teachers  are  also  too  young 
to  think  for  their  pupils,  and  either  to  remind  them  to  do  for  them- 
selves, or  to  do  for  them  what  often  needs  doing  in  bad  weather. 
Young  children  should  be  looked  after  when  the  roads  are  in  bad 
condition  by  reason  of  rain  or  snow,  as  soon  as  they  enter  the 
school-room,  and,  if  their  feet  are  found  to  be  wet  or  damp,  what- 
ever means  are  within  reach  to  prevent  ill  consequences  should  be 
at  once  employed.  We  know  full  well  that,  as  our  school  houses 
are  at  present  constructed,  it  is  a  difficult  matter,  perhaps  in  many 
cases  an  impossible  one,  to  give  the  care  and  attention  needful  in  this 
respect,  and  therefore,  in  former  papers  we  have  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  making  provision  in  all  school  buildings  for  drying  shoes  and 
wet  outer  garments  whenever  the  state  of  the  weather  renders  it 
needful;  but  we  believe  that  very  much  more  might  be  done  than  is 
done  at  present  were  all  our  teachers  as  alert  as  some  are  to  make 
the  best  use  of  existing  facilities.  Every  successful  teacher  knows 
well  how  much  attention  is  given  in  almost  every  community  to 
suggestions  emanating  from  the  head  of  the  school,  and  how  much 
€an  thus  be  accomplished.  Very  many  parents  could  be  induced 
to  provide  an  extra  pair  of  stockings  and  other  foot  covering  which 
might  be  kept  at  the  school  and  worn  in  case  of  need  during  the 
process  of  drying  the  ordinary  out-door  wear,  and  some  among  the 
elder  pupils  might  be  deputized  to  oversee  the  changes  at  the 
proper  time. 

A  matter  wholly  within  the  teacher's  control,  one  which  is  much 
•discussed  withal,  and  one  upon  which  the  ideas  generally  enter- 
tained are  exceedingly  hazy,  is  the  amount  of  moisture  that  shall 
be  added. to  the  air  of  an  ordinary  room  by  means  of  evaporation. 
In  how  many  school-rooms  can  the  pan  of  water  be  seen  upon  the 
top  of  the  stove,  having  been  placed  there  with  some  vague  idea  that 
the  air  must  be  artificially  "  moistened  "  in  some  way,  to  render  it 
entirely  fit  foir  respiration!  While  it  is  entirely  true  that  air  may 
be  rendered  so  dry,  apparently,  as  to  make  it  uncomfortable  to 
breathe  it,  it  is  also  true  that  such  a  condition  is  one  very  unlikely 
7  —  Health. 
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to  be  reached  in  any  ordinary  school-room,  and  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  very  grave  doubt,  to  say  the  least,  whether  the  practice  of  keep- 
infij  the  air  in  such  a  room  saturated  with  moisture  is  one  at  all  con- 
ducive to  health. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  generally  known  that  even  in  school-rooms 
where  no  special  means  are  provided  for  increasing  the  moisture  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  amount  present  never  falls  below  40  per  cent,  of 
that  needed  to  saturate  the  air,  and  usually  reaches  a  much  higher 
figure;  nor  is  the  fact  very  widely  understood  that  an  atmosphere 
having  a  temperature  of  65°  to  75°  Fah.  may  fall  to  a  point  sev- 
eral degrees  lower,  without  the  change  being  perceived,  or  produc- 
ing any  special  discomfort,  provided  the  amount  of  watery  vapor 
therein  is  increased  to  nearly  the  point  of  saturation  at  the  same 
time. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  warm  and  moist  atmosphere  fur- 
nishes the  most  favorable  conditions  for  decomposition  of  both  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  substances,  and  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  skin  and  lungs  are  both  great  excretory  organs,  the  former 
especially  being  a  very  active  agent  in  removing  superfluous  water 
from  the  system,  its  activity  in  this  respect  being  greatly  increased 
by  warmth.  Dr.  Winsor  has  calculated  that  in  a  room  containing 
fifty  persons,  about  three  pints  of  water  per  hour  are  added  to  the 
air,  through  the  agency  of  the  skin  and  lungs,  "  a  rate  of  evapora- 
tion quite  equal  to  that  of  most  furnaces  supplied  with  an  evapor- 
ating pan." 

Yet  more;  in  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Social  Science 
Association  in  1877,  Dr.  Winsor  uses  this  language;  "  It  must  be 
a  very  dry  atmosphere  where  fresh  meats  can  be  cured  by  simply 
hanging  them  in  the  open  air,  but  countries  and  regions  where  this 
may  be  done  are  notoriously  salubrious.  The  following  passage 
contains  the  strongest  statement  concerning  the  sanitary  properties 
of  dry  air  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  *  The  Harmattan  is  a  wind 
which  blows  from  the  interior  of  the  Sahara  to  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  sometimes  lasting  one  day,  sometimes  fourteen  days  or 
more;  during  its  prevalence  everything  dries  up,  leaves  become  so 
parched  that  they  can  be  rubbed  to  dust  between  the   fingers, 
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covers  of  books,  though  shut  up  in  trunks,  warp  as  if  exposed  to 
a  fire,  household  furi^iture  cracks,  door-panels  split  and  veneered- 
work  flies  to  pieces.  Bat  another,  and  the  most  striking  feature  of 
the  Harmattan  is  its  salubrity;  though  occasioning  disagreeable 
parching  efi'ects,  it  is  highly  conducive  to  health;  those  laboring 
under  fevers  generally  recover  under  its  influence,  the  feeble  grow 
strong  and  malarial  diseases  disappear.'  ^  Sprenger  bears  enthusi- 
astic testimony  to  the  healthful  and  invigorating  qualities  of  the 
climate  of  Arabia,  and  Palgrave  testifies  to  the  same  efi^ect." 

Not  very  long  since  v^-e  received  a  copy  of  a  local  newspaper  in 
which  was  an  account  of  an  experiment  apparently  made  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  effect  of  watery  vapor  in  the  atmos- 
phere upon  the  diff^usion  of  heat  through  a  given  apartment.  This 
experiment,  which  seems  to  have  been  made  in  the  crudest  possible 
way  and  without  the  employment  of  any  of  the  means  which  give 
value  to  observations  scientifically  made,  seeming  not  even  to  have 
been  repeated  under  known  conditions  differing  from  those  of  its 
first  performance,  would  hardly  be  worth  notice  here  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  article  having  reference  to  it  appears  to  have 
attracted  some  attention  among  school  officers  and  teachers  gener- 
ally, some  amo»g  whom  appear  to  think  that  by  saturating  the  air 
of  a  room  with  watery  vapor  a  considerable  saving  in  fuel  is  to  be 
effected  while  the  health  of  the  pupils  and  teachers  may  be  also 
benefited, —  though  this  last  seems  to  be  a  merely  secondary 
consideration. 

So  far  as  the  question  of  health  is  concerned,  what  we  have 
already  said  will  indicate  in  part  our  own  opinion  upon  the  matter, 
and  we  shall  endeavor  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  our  position 
before  we  close;  with  regard  to  that  of  economy  or  saving  of  fuel 
there  can  be  none  whatever,  as  would  be  conclusively  shown  by  a 
very  elementary  study  of  the  laws  of  evaporation.  Dr.  Billings, 
of  the  National  Board  of  Health,  in  a  paper  very  recently  pub- 
lished, has  put  this  matter  in  a  light  so  clear  that  we  quote  from 
him:     "Simple  dryness  of  the  air  is  certainly  not  injurious  to  the 

^  Dr.  Wyman. 
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health.  At  Fort  Yuma,  during  April,  May  and  June,  when  no 
rain  falls,  the  average  temperature  day  and  night  is  QO"*  Fah.^  and 
the  air  is  so  dry  that  the  skin  becomes  dry  and  hai*d,  the  hair  crisp, 
and  furniture  falls  to  pieces;  newspapers  must  be  handled  care- 
fully or  they  will  break,  and  a  No.  2  Faber's  pencil  leaves  no  more 
trace  on  paper  than  a  piece  of  anthracite.  Yet  this  may  go  on  for 
weeks  in  succession  and  no  sickness  will  occur.  *  *  *  It  is 
therefore  evident  that  is  not  necessary  to  supply  moisture  enough 
to  heated  air  to  bring  the  percentage  up  to  70  (of  the  amount 
needed  for  total  saturation).  ^  l6  is  also  to  he  noted  that  it  will 
tahe  the  same  amount  of  fuel;  will  cost  as  much^  in  other  words^  to 
furnish  this  percentage  of  moisture  to  air  heated  from  32°  to  70° 
as  it  does  to  heat  the  air.  Moreover,  in  a  room  properly  ventilated, 
under  such  circumstances  it  would  be  practically  almost  impossible 
to  maintain  such  a  percentage  of  moisture,  owing  to  the  great 
rapidity  with  which  watery  vapor  diffuses  itself  through  dry  air 
and  the  condensation  upon  walls  and  windows." 

The  foregoing  passage  indicates  very  clearly  the  reason  of 
the  results  supposed  to  have  been  obtained  in  the  experiment 
already  referred  to,  and  renders  further  discussion  of  them  wholly 
needless.  Experiments,  however,  are  not  wanting  which  have  been 
conducted  with  scrupulous  care^  and  with  the  observation  of  all  the 
refined  precautions  which  modern  science  demands,  including  ex- 
tension over  a  long  space  of  time,  and  repetitions  under  all  possi- 
ble conditions.  From  these  we  select  the  tests  made  at  the  Boston 
City  Hospital,  a  full  account  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  Report 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  Charities  of  Massachusetts,  for 
1879.  "  The  percentage  of  humidity  was  at  times  very  low  "  (the 
instruments  used  were  carefully  tested,  and  the  readings  taken 
from  the  table  of  the  United  States  Signal  Service,  which  bureau 
also  furnished  the  observations  of  the  external  air).  "  I  believe 
that  no  discomfort  has  been  felt  or  ill  effects  produced  from  the  low 
relative  humidity,  even  on  occasions  when  there  was  only  fifteen  to 
twenty- one  per  cent,  of  saturation.     Certainly,  there  is  uniformly 

VThe  italics  are  ours. 
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observed  a  remarkable  absence  of  complaint  of  any  kind,  that  can 
be  ascribed  to  the  condition  of  the  air,  and  a  peculiar  feeling  of  its 
freshness  and  purity  is  frequently  spoken  of  by  those  who  enter 
the  room.  These  conclusions  do  not  accord  with  the  theory  that 
the  uncomfortable  sensations  experienced  in  warm,  dry  rooms  are 
due  to  any  absence  of  moisture,  but  rather  are  corroborative  of  the 
probability  that  such  sensations  are  really  caused  by  an  insufficient 
supply  of  fresh  air." 

Such  facts  as  those  above  presented  are  worthy  of  the  gravest 
consideration,  especially  by  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  the  evaporating  pan.  We  know  that  there  are  authori- 
ties who  claim  that  the  air  should  contain  not  less  than  70  per  cent, 
of  the  amount  of  watery  vapor  necessary  for  its  saturation,  but  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  these  estimates  are  all  made  upon  purely  theo- 
retical considerations,  rather  than  upon  the  solid  basis  given  by 
actual  experiment.  The  conclusion  to  which  the  best  men  seem 
tending  is,  that  the  drier  an  atmosphere  the  better  it  is,  from  a 
sanitary  standpoint;  and  the  reasoning  presented  in  support  of  this 
conclusion  certainly  has  not  as  yet  been  answered,  much  less 
refuted. 

From  the  most  careful  survey  of  the  whole  field  that  we  have 
been  able  to  make,  we  should  advise  under  all  the  conditions  usually 
to  be  found  in  the  school  room,  the  entire  disuse  of  any  appliances 
for  artificially  increasing  the  moisture  of  the  air,  and  the  substitu- 
tion therefor  of  better  methods  of  heating  and  ventilation.  There 
can  be  no  saving  of  fuel  worth  considering  by  employing  such 
devices,  and  to  subject  children  to  the  evils  of  foul  air  and  crowd- 
poisoning,  for  the  sake  of  enabling  the  district  treasury  to  show  an 
increase  of  five  or  ten  dollars  in  the  cash  on  hand  at  the  end  of  a 
term,  will  prove  very  poor  economy. 

Yet  another  and  a  most  important  branch  of  our  subject  is  yet 
to  be  discussed,  a  branch  which  concerns  not  only  the  health  and 
lives  of  those  directly  attendant  upon  our  schools,  but  oftentimes 
the  health  and  lives  of  whole  communities.  We  refer  to  conta- 
gious diseases  and  what  the  teacher  can  do  in  connection  with  them. 

In  some  few  ic stances  local  health  boards  have  taken  up  this 
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matter,  but  in  a  very  feeble  and  insufficient  way;  the  duty  of  such 
boards  all  over  the  state  is  to  make  simple  and  practical  regula- 
tions concerning  contagious  diseases  among  other  things,  which 
should  be  properly  published,  and  thereafter  rigidly  and  impartially 
enforced.  In  very  few  instances,  however,  has  anything  of  this 
kind  been  done,  and  the  teacher  stands  on  the  one  hand  exposed  to 
the  wrath  of  the  parent  whose  child  has  been  excluded  from  school 
under  the  suspicion,  perhaps  the  certainty,  that  he  is  the  subject  of 
contagious  disease,  or,  on  the  other,  to  the  censure  of  a  community 
because  he  has  not  arbitrarily  exercised  a  power  which  they  have 
never  given  him,  and  has  not  sent  home  a  sick  child.  Still  there 
are  many  things  that  the  teacher  can  do  and  should  do  which 
would  tend  to  limit,  in  many  cases,  the  spread  of  contagious  disease. 
"Among  these  he  should  rigidly  exclude  the  members  of  any  family 
or  the  residents  of  any  house  in  which  any  contagious  disease  is 
known  to  ex:ist  until  such  time  as  some  reputable  physician  will 
certify  that  readmission  is  safe;  when  Scarlet  Fever,  Measles,  Diph- 
theria or  any  dangerous  disease  similar  in  character  is  known  to 
exist  in  the  neighborhood  any  child  who  shows  any  unusual  vivacity, 
uncommon  fretfulness  or  irritability  or  any  one  in  whom  is  ob- 
served one  or  more  of  the  following  conditions,  i.  e.,  an  increased 
heat  of  the  skin,  flushed  or  pallid  countenance,  greater  brilliancy 
or  dullness  of  the  eye  than  is  usual;  any  one  who  is  observed  shiv- 
ering—  others  being  comfortably  warm  at  the  time  —  who  com- 
plains of  weariness,  or  a  general  sense* of  fatigue  and  malaise,  of 
pain  in  the  loins,  headache,  etc.,  or  who  asks  frequent  permission 
to  drink  or  leave  the  school-room,  any  child  in  whom  one  or  more 
of  the  above  indications  are  observed  should  be  at  once  sent  home; 
it  may  not  be  that  any  specific  disease  is  developing  itself,  but  the 
grounds  for  suspicion  in  such  a  case  are  strong,  and  the  child  in 
such  condition  is  assuredly  better  off  at  home  and  under  competent 
medical  care  and  parental  supervision  than  he  is  at  school. 

Neither  parents  nor  teachers  should  forget  that  the  power  of 
reproduction  in  these  diseases  does  not  cease  with  the  convales- 
cence of  the  patient.  In  Measles,  at  least  ten  days  after  that  point 
is]^ reached,  the  malady  may  be  communicated,  while   in  Scarlet 
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Fever  a  much  longer  time  elapses  before  its  power  of  imparting  its 
specific  contagion  is  exhausted.  In  all  these  diseases  the  poison 
from  which  they  originate  seems  to  cling  very  tenaciously  to  hair 
and  woolen  materials,  especially  those  of  loose  and  op^n  texture, 
as  well  as  to  clothing  generally;  hence  every  precaution  should  be 
taken  to  insure  the  thorough  disinfection  of  any  such  articles  as 
were  worn  at  the  time  of  attack  by  contagious  maladies,  as  also  of 
the  hair  of  the  patient.  The  fatal  results  that  may  follow  from  a 
lack  of  care  in  this  particular  were  terribly  illustrated  in  Vermont, 
in  the  case  of  the  Newark  school .  house,  where  sixteen  out  of 
twenty- two  children  were  stricken  down  with  malignant  Diphtheria 
within  six  days,  and  where  forty- eight  persons  in  all,  out  of  a  little 
community  of  ninety-two,  suffered  from  that  terrible  malady,  the 
original  germs  of  which  came  from  a  single  infected  garment.  And 
the  records  of  this  board  and  of  others  throughout  the  country  con- 
tain instances  similar  in  kind,  though  happily  not  so  fatal,  enough 
to  establish  beyond  all  doubt  the  fact  that  contagion  is  often  spread 
through  communities  by  carelessness  on  the  part  of  parents  in  allow- 
ing garments  to  be  worn  which  contain  the  specific  form  of  poison 
which  produces  disease,  and  perhaps  also  by  a  lack  of  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  teachers  that  such  poison  can  be  so  conveyed  and 
disseminated. 

In  the  event  of  the  death  of  any  pupil  from  contagious  disease 
of  any  kind,  his  school-mates  should  be  cautioned  against  the 
danger  of  attending  the  funeral,  and  the  teacher  should  endeavor 
by  all  means  in  his  power  to  prevent  such  attendance.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  indulgence  of  a  sentiment,  however  tender 
and  beautiful,  even  ennobling  it  may  be,  can  be  of  no  possible  ad- 
vantage to  the  dead,  while  it  may  be  a  source  of  no  small  danger  to 
the  living.  It  may  be  said  that  each  one  has  an  undoubted  right 
to  expose  himself  to  danger  for  the  sake  of  a  sentiment,  if  he  so 
chooses,  but  certainly  he  has  no  right  to  endanger  the  health  and 
lives  of  others  without  their  own  consent,  for  the  sake  of  gratifying 
a  feeling,  and  most  especially  is  this  true  when  the  gratification  of 
personal  feeling,  and  that  alone,  is  concerned  —  where  no  good  be- 
yond this  can  possibly  be  accomplished,  while  serious  harm  may 
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very  probably  ensue.  We  are  well  aware  that  all  that  any  teacher 
can  do  in  such  cases  is  to  advise,  but  what  teacher  is  there  who 
does  not  know  —  rather  what  teacher  is  there  who  does  know  how 
far  his  influence  reaches,  what  may  be  the  real  measure  of  hi& 
power  in  the  community  in  which  he  dwells? 

It  would  be  well  if,  prior  to  the  admission  of  any  child  to  our 
public  schools,  he  were  required  to  produce  a  certificate  of  proper 
vaccination,  or  in  default  thereof,  to  be  examined  for  evidences  in 
the  form  of  a  proper  cicatrix;  if  this  were  not  present  he  should 
be  obliged  to  undergo  the  operation  by  the  medical  officer  of  the 
town  or  district  as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  admission.  This 
course  is  universal  upon  the  European  Continent,  and  we  believe 
an  equivalent  regulation  exists  in  England  also.  There  might  pos- 
sibly be  a  few  who  would  object  to  the  enforcement  of  this  salu- 
tary rule  in  this  country,  but  we  believe  that  all  objections  would 
soon  cease  and  that  only  favorable  results  would  follow. 

In  many  respects  the  state  of  Wisconsin  has  shown  a  wise  care 
for  the  welfare  of  the  rising  generation;  in  former  papers  we  have 
referred  to  her  grand  provisions  for  education,  but  in  other  matters 
also  she  has  shown  that  she  appreciates  fully  the  value  of  childhood, 
and  her  determination  that  the  vast  privileges  of  that  most  precious 
and  most  important  period  of  life  shall  be  secured  to  every  ono 
born  and  brought  up  within  her  borders.  She  has  provided  that  no 
child  under  twelve  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  manufac- 
tory in  the  state;  that  no  child  may  be  compelled  to  labor  in  any 
factory  for  more  than  eight  hours,  or  permitted  to  labor  more  than 
ten  hours  daily;  that  no  child  under  fourteen  may  be  so  employed 
for  more  than  seven  months  in  any  one  year;  and  finally  the  school 
boards  throughout  the  state  are  required  to  ascertain  in  any  man- 
ner that  they  may  deem  expedient  the  condition,  physical  and 
mental,  of  all  children  within  their  jurisdictions  who  are  not  in 
attendance  upon  some  public  or  private  school,  and  also  to  prose- 
cute the  parents  of  all  children  for  whose  non-attendance  satis- 
factory excuse  is  not  given.  Apart  from  these  matters  she  ha& 
provided  that  no  child  shall  be  engaged  in  any  pursuit  whatever 
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by  which  life  or  limb  shall  be  endangered,  and  proper  penalties  are 
prescribed  for  all  violations  of  these  laws. 

Let  her  now  turn  her  attention  to  the  conditions  shown  to  exist 
in  some  of  the  buildings  in  which  her  children  are  daily  assembled, 
nominally  for  instruction,  really  for  slow  poisoning  by  overcrowd- 
ing and  foul  air,  buildings  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  metropolis 
of  the  state,  "  dilapidated,  old,  without  the  slightest  pretensions  to 
school  conveniences,  badly  situated,  unwholesome,  I  might  say 
dangerous,  which  should  be  abandoned  at  once,"^  buildings  in 
which  more  than  two  hundred  children  are  crowded  into  a  room 
measuring  thirty- nine  by  thirty- four  i^^t^  furnished  with  desks  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  allowing  only  six  and  one-half  square  feet 
on  the  floor  for  each  individual,  no  allowance  whatever  being  made 
for  furniture,  etc.  Let  her  once  fully  comprehend  how  Diphtheria, 
Measles  and  Scarlet  Fever  are  spread  through  whole  communities 
by  the  agency  of  such  buildings;  how  homes  are  desolated,  and 
many  a  Rachel  is  caused  to  mourn  because  her  children  are  not; 
let  all  these,  and  many  more  things  like  these,  be  fully  understood 
by  Wisconsin  and  her  people,  and  a  demand  will  soon  be  made 
that  neither  school  board  nor  legislature  will  be  able  to  resist  or 
refuse,  that  such  blots  upon  her  educational  escutcheon  shall  be 
speedily  erased. 

Absolute  perfection  in  all  the  appointments  of  our  school  houses 
we  do  not  look  for  speedily;  none  the  less,  however,  is  it  a  duty  to 
hold  up  a  high  standard  of  comparison;  none  the  less  shod  we 
aim  to  present  a  lofty  ideal,  and  strive,  with  all  the  might  that  God 
has  given  us,  for  its  perfect  realization. 

^Vide  Prof.  McAllister,  repoi  t  published  in  Milwaukee  Sentinel^  October 
25, 1880. 
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THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES 

IN  THE  CITY  OF  MILWAUKEE. 


By  O.  IV.  AVIGHT,  M.  D.,  Health  Commissioner. 

[The  following  paper  was  originally  prepared  for  the  American  Pablic 
Health  Association.  It  is  printed  here  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  that  organization :] 

In  response  to  an  invitation  by  the  president,  I  have  undertaken 
to  explain,  in  the  briefest  way,  my  method  of  managing  contagious 
and  infectious  diseases  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee. 

The  city  charter  empowers  the  commissioner  of  health  "  to  forbid 
and  prevent  all  communication  with  any  house  or  family  infected 
with  any  contagious  or  pestilential  disease,  except  by  means  of 
physicians  and  nurses." 

The  charter  also  requires  "  each  and  every  practicing  physician  in 
the  city  of  Milwaukee  to  report  in  writing  to  the  commissioner  of 
health  every  patient  he  shall  have  laboring  under  any  pestilential, 
contagious  or  infectious  disease  within  twenty- four  hours  after  he 
shall  ascertain  or  suspect  the  nature  of  such  disease." 

The  charter  also  enables  the  commissioner  to  prescribe  the  form 
of  such  reports  and  to  issue  general  orders  in  regard  to  various 
matters  pertaining  to  the  public  health. 

A  city  ordinance  provides  that,  "  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  com- 
missioner of  health  to  cause  a  notice,  printed  or  written  in  large 
letters,  to  be  placed  upon  all  the  outside  doors  of  any  house  in  the 
city  of  Milwaukee,  in  which  any  person  may  be  affected  or  sick 
with  small-pox,  scarlet  fever  or*  diphtheria,  upon  which  shall  be 
written  or  printed  the  name  of  such  disease;  and  such  notice  shall 
remain  upon  such  house  until  the  case  shall  cease  to  exist  and  such 
house  shall  have  been  thoroughly  disinfected;  and  if  any  person  or 
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persons  shall  deface,  alt^r,  mutilate,  destroy  or  tear  down  such 
notice,  without  permission  of  the  commissioner  of  health,  such 
person  or  persons  shall  be  liable  for  each  offense  to  pay  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  fifty  doUars;  and  the  occu- 
pant of  any  house  upon  which  such  notice  shall  be  placed  or  posted 
as  aforesaid  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  removal  of  the  same^ 
and  if  the  same  shall  be  removed  without  the  permission  of  the 
commissioner  of  health,  such  occupant  shall  be  subject  to  the  like 
fine  of  not  less  than  $25  nor  more  than  $50,  unless  he  shall  notify 
the  commissioner  of  health  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  said  notice." 

The  ordinance  further  provides  that,  "  when  from  current  rumors 
or  from  any  other  reason  a  suspicion  exists  "  that  such  diseases  pre- 
vail in  any  family  or  household,  ''  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  com- 
missioner of  health  to  ascertain  personally  whether  such  is  the 
case,"  and  to  enforce  the  law. 

At  the  beginning  of  my  administration,  in  the  spring  of  1878,  I 
issued  a  circular  to  all  the  practitioners  in  the  city,  notifying  them 
that  the  law  requiring  them  to  report  cases  of  contagious  and 
infectious  diseases  within  twenty-four  hours  would  be  strictly  en- 
forced. Half  a  dozen  prompt  prosecutions  convinced  the  profes- 
sion that  the  health  department  was  in  earnest.  One  quack,  unable 
to  give  bail,  lay  in  jail  till  the  day  of  his  trial.  One  haughty  and 
fashionable  "  doctor "  was  driven  on  the  witness  stand,  under 
cross-examination,  to  swear  that  he  had  no  diploma  and  was  a  mere 
pretender. 

Physicians  in  the  city  are  gratuitiously  furnished  with  postal- 
cards,  on  the  backs  of  which  is  a  blank  to  be  filled,  showing  the  name 
of  the  patient  in  full,  sex,  nationality  of  parents,  patient's  birthplace, 
number  and  street,  ward,  age,  married  or  single,  disease  and  date. 
It  requires  but  a  brief  time  to  fill  out  this  blank  at  the  bedside. 
The  postal- card  can  then  be  dropped  into  the  first  letter-box  which 
the  physician  passes  after  leaving  the  house,  and  it  is  sure  to  reach 
the  health  officer  within  a  few  hours. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  this  blank  : 
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KEPOKT  OF  SICK  CASES. 


Name  of  patient  in  full. 

Sex. 

Parents' 
Nationality. 

Patient's 
Birthplace. 

I 

2 

3 

No.  and  street. 
Continued. 

Ward. 

Age. 

Single  or 
Married. 

Disease. 

1 

2 

3 



Dated 


,  188—. 


Maximum  penalty  for  neglect  to  make  daily  report  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Health,  $250. 

When  the  card  reaches  the  health  oflSce,  the  commissioner  writes 
upon  its  margin  the  name  of  the  assistant  medical  officer  of  health 
in  whose  district  the  case  may  be  located,  and  at  the  same  time 
fills  out  and  signs  the  following  order  : 

No. . 

Health  Department  of  the  City  of  Milwaukee, 

Milwaukee, ,  188—. 

To  • ,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Medical  Officer  of  Health: 

It  having  been  reported  to  this  office  that  there  is  infectious  disease,  to  wit: 
,  in  the  house  known  as  No. street, ward,  you  will  pro- 


ceed without  delay  to  placard  said  house  accor'Jing  to  the  requirements  of 
law,  and  at  the  same  time  to  leave  with  the  attendants  the  proper  circular 
issued  from  this  office  for  the  sanitary  management  of  said  disease;  to  ascer- 
tain  the  number  of  persons  exposed  and  the  amount  of  exposure ;  to  make 
diligent  Inquiry  as  to  the  contagious  or  other  origin  of  the  disease  at  that 
place;  to  make  a  careful  personal  examination  of  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  premises  and  surroundings,  and  to  make  a  written  report  to  the  commis- 
sioner of  health  on  all  the  points  above  indicated,  with  such  other  sugges- 
tions  as  you  may  think  advisable.  The  examiner  will  not,  by  word,  look  or 
act,  interfere  with  the  practice  of  the  attending  physician. 

,  M.  D.,  Commissioner  of  Health. 
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The  card  and  the  order  are  passed  to  the  secretary  for  registra- 
tion and  indexing.  Twice  daily  the  assistant  medical  officers  report 
to  the  commissioner  for  duty,  when  they  receive  these  cards  and 
orders  and  hasten  to  placard  houses  as  directed. 

The  placard  is  eleven  by  fourteen  inches  in  size.  The  small-pox 
placard  is  printed  in  large  black  letters  on  a  bright  yellow  ground; 
the  scarlet  fever  on  a  red  and  the  diphtheria  on  a  lead-colored 
ground.  On  the  top  of  the  placard  is  the  name  of  the  disease  in 
the  largest  possible  letters,  under  which  is  the  following  warning: 
"  $25  to  $50  fine  for  removing  this  notice  without  authority  from  the 
commissioner  of  health.  If  removed,  occupant  of  house  must 
report  to  health  office  within  twenty- four  hours,  under  the  same 
penalty."  On  the  lower  half  of  the  placard  the  same  thing  is 
repeated  in  German,  as  about  one- half  the  population  are  of  that 
nationality. 

At  the  time  of  placarding  the  house  the  assistant  medical  officer 
makes  a  sanitary  inspection  of  the  premises  and  reports  in  writing. 
His  report,  the  order  and  the  card,  already  mentioned,  are  pinned 
together  and  placed  on  the  desk  of  the  health  commissioner  for 
examination  and  approval.  Such  reports  not  infrequently  give 
rise  to  additional  orders  to  occupants  or  owners  of  the  premises  to 
clean  vaults,  fill  up  or  drain  low  grounds,  remove  manure  heaps  or 
other  filth,  to  empty  and  cleanse  foul  cisterns,  to  close  up  polluted 
wells,  to  overhaul  defective  plumbing,  to  make  connections  with 
the  public  sewer  for  the  purpose  of  safely  removing  slops,  wash- 
water  and  other  liquids,  etc.;  all  of  which  pertains  to  another 
branch  of  the  administrative  sanitary  work  of  the  department. 
These  reports  of  the  assistant  medical  officers  are  numbered, 
indexed  and  filed  away  by  the  secretary  for  future  reference.  In 
time  they  will  accumulate  sufficiently  to  form  the  basis  of  some 
important  statistical  generalizations. 

As  often  as  reports  of  contagious  cases  come  in  from  the  city 
practitioners,  notice  thereof  is  immediately  sent  by  means  of  postal 
card  blanks  to  the  public  and  private  schools  in  that  neighborhood, 
the  teachers  of  which  are  under  orders  Bot  to  admit  pu=pils  from 
infected  houses  under  penalty  of  prompt  prosecution  in  the  crimi- 
nal court.    The  same  notice  is  also  sent  to  the  public  library. 
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When  a  case  of  contagious  disease  recovers,  the  attending  phy- 
sician usually  sends  notice  to  the  health  office,  although  he  is  not 
obliged  by  law  to  do  so.  If  he  neglects  to  perform  this  service  the 
family  is  sure  to  give  him  a  sinister  blessing,  for  the  placard  then 
remains  on  the  door  for  a  month,  when  it  is  looked  after  by  the 
health  department.  Some  of  the  doctors,  to  please  their  patrons, 
have  reported  recovery  suspiciously  early;  in  which  case  a  visitation 
is  made  by  the  health  commissioner  or  one  of  his  medical  assistants, 
and,  if  suspicion  is  verified,  a  severe  rebuke  is  administered  to  the 
practitioner  who  dares  to  trifle  with  the  public  safety.  Burke,  who 
murdered  his  fellow- creatures  in  order  to  sell  their  bodies  for 
dissection,  was  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman  in  comparison  with 
the  medical  fiend  who  connives  at  the  spread  of  contagious  disease 
in  order  to  increase  his  practice. 

When  a  case  of  infectious  disease  terminates,  by  recovery  or 
death,  a  trained  person  is  sent  from  the  health  office  to  disinfect 
the  house  and  take  down  the  placard.  Disinfecting  is  done  by  the 
approved  process  of  burning  sulphur  in  the  rooms,  closed  as  tightly 
as  possible.  A  reliable  and  careful  man  is  employed  for  that 
special  purpose. 

Public  funerals  are  strictly  prohibited  in  cases  of  death  by  con- 
tagious diseases.  All  the  undertakers  and  clergymen  in  the  city 
are  under  stringent  orders  to  this  end.  Two  or  three  threats  of 
arrest  were  sufficient  to  enforce  the  orders.  Funerals,  in  such 
cases,  are  now  quietly  conducted  at  the  homes  of  the  deceased,  and 
no  young  person  is  allowed  to  act  as  pallbearer.  The  transition  is 
very  great  in  a  city  where,  four  years  ago,  small-pox  funerals  were 
held  in  churches.  The  enlightened  majority  of  the  clergy  are  en- 
titled to  credit  for  efficient  aid  in  this  part  of  the  sanitary  work. 

Railroad  officials,  expressmen,  public  carriers,  and  all  other  per- 
sons are  forbidden  to  bring  to  Milwaukee  any  person  laboring  under 
an  infectious  disease,  or  the  remains  of  any  persons  having  died  of 
such  a  disease.  There  have  been  only  two  violations  of  this  regu- 
lation in  as  many  years.  In  one  case  a  man  brought  clandestinely 
at  night  the  remains  of  his  child,  deceased  with  scarlet  fever,  from 
a  neighboring  city.     The  imperative  necessity  of  getting  a  burial 
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permit  from  the  health  oflBce  compelled  the  undertaker  to  reveal 
his  employer,  and  the  man  fled  from  the  cemetery  to  escape  the 
sherijff.  In  the  other  case,  a  railroad  train  from  Chicago  was  ar- 
rested at  the  city  limits  and  a  whole  funeral  cortege  put  off  and^ 
ordered  to  take  a  suburban  road  to  the  extra-mural  place  of  burial. 
These  examples  have  been  enough,  and  nobody  seems  desirous  of 
repeating  the  experiment. 

The  circulars  left  with  families  by  the  assistant  medical  officers, 
at  the  time  of  placarding  their  houses,  give  pretty  full  directions 
for  the  hygienic  management  of  the  different  infectious  diseases. 
These  circulars  have  been  compiled  from  the  best  sources.  For 
example,  that  concerning  scarlet  fever  is  in  great  part  a  copy  of  the 
excellent  circular  issued  by  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Health.  In  this  way  useful  information  concerning  infectious  diseases 
is  diffused  among  the  people.  A  family  afflicted  with  a  contagious 
malady  is  generally  in  a  mood  to  receive  such  information  and  profit 
by  it. 

In  dealing  with  small-pox,  vaccination  of  all  exposed  persons  is 
added  to  the  procedure  already  described.  In  fact,  there  has  not 
been  a  ease  of  small-pox  in  Milwaukee  since  two  years  ago  last  July. 
When  I  took  charge  of  the  health  office  of  the  city,  in  the  spring 
of  1878,  I  found  small-pox  in  half  a  dozen  different  localities.  It 
seemed  determined  to  linger,  till  I  made  use  of  the  extraordinary 
power  conferred  on  the  department  by  the  legislature  of  the  state 
in  the  municipal  charter,  "  to  forbid  and  prevent  all  communication 
with  any  house  or  family  infected  with  any  contagious  or  pestilen- 
tial diseases,  except  by  means  of  physicians  and  nurses."  By  such 
a  rigid  system  of  domiciliary  quarantine  the  foul  disease  was 
"  stamped  out,"  and  h^s  not  returned. 

The  advantages  of  the  system  may  be  briefly  stated  — 

1.  It  enables  the  health  department,  and  the  public  through  the 
health  department,  to  know  every  day  in  the  year  the  exact  num- 
ber of  oases  of  infectious  diseases  in  the  city  and  their  precise 
location.  Rumor  and  sensational  exaggeration  in  regard  to  the 
prevalence  of  contagious  maladies,  which  are  liable  to  alarm  the 
people  needlessly,  and  to  interfere  with  the  pursuits  of  life,  can 
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tben  be  corrected  by  facts.  And  the  truth  of  a  violent  epidemic 
cannot  be  suppressed  in  the  interest  of  commerce  to  the  criminal 
endangering  of  the  outside  world. 

%i  The  exact  percentage  of  mortality  is  constantly  known,  re- 
veaiiiig  the  severity  or  mildness  of  an  epidemic- 

3.  The  system  affords  especial  means  of  studying  the  conditions 
under  which  contagious  diseases  flourish,  or  to  what  extent  they 
are  influenced  by  sanitary  surroundings. 

4.  It  diminishes  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases  by  protecting 
large  congregations  of  children  in  schools  from  the  presence  of 
those  bearing  infection  in  their  persons  or  clothes;  by  preventing 
exposure  of  the  living  at  public  funerals;  by  revealing  to  all  who 
can  see  and  read  the  places  where  such  diseases  may  be  caught, 
and  by  destroying  the  lingering  germs  of  contagion  in  sick  rooms 
by  means  of  thorough  disinfection.  My  experience  convinces  me 
that  a  community  will  give  a  wide  berth  to  small-pox,  scarlet  fever 
or  diphtheria  if  you  will  only  let  them  know  where  it  is.  I  have 
frequently  seen  quite  small  children  cross  over  to  the  other  side  of 
the  street  when  approaching  a  house  on  the  door  of  which  was 
placed  a  placard  revealing  the  existence  of  contagious  disease 
within.  It  is  wicked  to  conceal  from  God's  little  ones  the  foun- 
tains of  infectious  suffering  and  death. 

The  difficulties  of  carrying  out  the  system  are  considerable,  but 
not  insuperable. 

1.  While  the  majority  of  educated  physicians  are  ready  to 
co-operate  with  the  health  authority  in  carrying  out  any  reasonable 
system  of  protecting  the  public  from  contagious  diseases,  the  neg- 
ligence of  many  and  the  perversity  of  a  few  must  be  overcome  by 
the  unflinching  execution  of  law.  To  the  credit  of  the  profession 
in  Milwaukee,  it  must  be  said  that  no  one  has  raised  the  question 
of  fees  for  reporting  contagious  diseases  to  the  health  office.  An 
unseemly  discussion  of  that  question  is  now  going  on  in  Great 
Britain.  The  medical  practitioner  depends  upon  the  patronage  of 
the  public,  and  should  be  willing  to  do  for  the  public  at  large  a 
service  that  costs  very  little  time  and  trouble  and  is  attended  with 
no  expense.     It  is  a  fortunate  feature  of  the  law  that  it  requires 
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the  attending  physician  to  report  a  contagious  disease  as  soon  as  it 
is  suspected.  For  that  reason  the  public  receives  the  benefit  of  a 
doubt.  The  necessity  of  reporting  to  the  health  office  all  deaths, 
with  the  causes,  in  order  to  get  a  permit  to  bury,  puts  the  doctor 
on  his  good  behavior.  A  few  attempts  to  return  croup  for  diphthe- 
ria, spotted  fever  for  scarlatina,  etc  ,  have  been  met  with  an  order 
for  a  coroner's  inquest.  Inability  to  make  a  diagnosis  has  some- 
times been  urged  as  an  excuse  by  delinquent  quacks,  but  one  or 
two  criminal  trials  soon  revealed  to  them  that  the  responsibilities 
of  assumed  knowledge  cannot  be  avoided  by  a  plea  of  ignorance. 
In  some  instances  doctors  have  prematurely  reported  recovery. 
The  law  of  duration  in  contagious  diseases  is  too  well  known  to 
allow  such  heedlessness  to  escape  notice  and  rebuke.  It  is  some- 
times disagreeable  to  supplement  the  mental  and  moral  defects  of 
a  portion  of  the  profession  by  the  terror  of  criminal  law,  but  faithful 
sanitary  administration  requires  it. 

2.  At  first  the  people  objected  to  having  their  houses  placarded, 
as  a  violation  of  personal  liberty.  A  lijttle  argument  convinced 
reasonable  citizens  that  no  man  has  the  natural  or  acquired  right 
to  expose  his  neighbors  to  deadly  contagious  disease  by  concealing 
it  in  his  own  house.  Personal  liberty  to  give  small-pox  to  some- 
body else  had  better  be  abridged  as  soon  as  possible.  Personal 
liberty  to  send  scarlet  fever  into  a  school  with  your  child  is  rather 
diabolical  than  beneficent.  Personal  liberty  to  infect  a  church  with 
a  diphtheria  corpse  is  tempting  Providence  to  start  an  epidemic. 
But  many  were  beyond  the  reach  of  argument.  A  fortunate  acci- 
dent of  legislation  solved  the  problem.  The  alternative  was  placed 
before  them  of  quietly  submitting  to  the  placarding  process,  as 
provided  by  city  ordinance,  or  of  being  subjected  to  absolute  quar- 
antine in  their  houses,  as  provided  in  the  charter.  A  law-abiding 
community  submitted,  and  to-day  the  system  of  placarding,  if  it 
were  left  to  an  election,  would  receive  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  votes  in  its  favor.  Experience  proves  its  value  in  many  ways  to 
the  citizen.  He  knows  and  feels  that,  by  reason  of  it,  his  family 
is  more  secure  against  diseases  that  cost  money,  anxiety  and  sor- 
row. 

8  —  Health. 
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The  defects  of  the  system  are  already  apparent  to  educated 
sanitarians. 

1.  So  far  as  small-pox  is  concerned,  proper  vaccination  and  re- 
vaccination  at  suitable  ages  should  be  universal  and  compulsory.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that,  in  this  respect,  the  sanitary  code  of  Mil- 
waukee is  defective.  Without  vaccination  suppression  of  the  dis- 
ease allows  the  greater  accumulation  of  material  for  the  conflagra- 
tion of  an  epidemic,  that  sooner  or  later  may  get  under  way  and 
defy  all  control.  Every  escape  from  scarlet  fever  is  a  positive  gain, 
for  susceptibility  to  the  disease  decreases  with  age.  Diphtheria 
should  be  suppressed  all  the  time,  for  one  attack  does  not  secure 
immunity  in  the  future. 

2.  The  efficiency  of  the  system  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
willing  or  enforced  co- operation  of  the  medical  profession.  Just 
so  fai  as  the  profession  falls. short  of  an  ideal  standard,  must  the 
system  fail  to  reach  its  ideal  value,  however  well  it  may  be 
administered. 

The  system  in  Milwaukee  is  supplemented,  as  it  should  be,  by  a 
pest-house,  to  which  the  sick  with  contagious  diseases,  who  have 
no  homes,  can  be  taken.  With  an  efficient  system  of  placarding 
and  isolation,  it  is  more  economic,  more  humane,  if  not  safer,  to 
leave  patients  who  have  homes  under  the  care  of  their  families  and 
friends.  However  excellent  a  hospital  and  its  service  may  be, 
households  are  unwilling  to  give  up  any  of  their  sick  members  to 
be  nursed  by  unknown  hands  in  a  strange  place.  To  force  away 
children  from  parents,  from  brothers  and  sisters,  and  parents  from 
children,  and  from  one  another,  for  the  purpose  of  isolating  infec- 
tious disease,  exposes  the  public  by  transportation  of  the  afflicted^ 
diminishes  the  chances  of  recovery,  outrages  the  unreasoning  affec- 
tions and  invades  the  sanctity  of  home.  Sanitation  must  reckon 
with  the  unalterable  instincts  of  humanity  and  restrain  itself  within 
the  boundaries  of  reasonable  endeavor. 

Therefore,  in  my  judgment,  the  isolation  of  contagious  and  in- 
fectious diseases  in  the  family,  which  is  the  unit  of  our  political 
society  and  Christian  civilization,  is  wisest  and  best.  After  long 
administrative  training,  we  shall  get  the  willing  co-operation  of 
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households  and  their  chosen  physicians.  The  day  will  come  when 
exposure  of  others  to  our  diseases  will  be  recognized  as  a  crime,, 
the  punishment  of  which  will  be  demanded  by  the  public  conscience. 
In  the  meantime  we  must  combat  superstition,  diffuse  rational 
knowledge,  and  protect  the  people  against  pestilence  by  the  sim- 
plest and  most  effective  means  at  our  command,  winning  confidence 
by  patient,  kindly  instruction,  only  using  repression  and  the  lash 
of  law  when  we  must. 
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DISEASED  MEAT 

AND  ITS  RELATIONS  TO  HEALTH. 


By  henry  p.  WENZEL,  M.  D.,  of  Lomira,  Wisconsin. 

Though  physiologists  are  not  yet  definitely  agreed  as  to  the  use 
of  meat  for  food,  or  its  necessity  for  the  human  economy,  notwith- 
standing the  teeth  of  man  having  both  a  cutting  and  grinding  sur- 
face; many  of  the  North  American  Indians  attained  a  high  physical 
development  upon  a  vegetable  diet;  the  laboring  classes  of  Conti- 
nental Europe  rarely  eat  meat;  that  the  healthy  Scotch  farmers  live 
chiefly  on  oatmeal ;  that  the  former  slaves  in  the  southern  states  re- 
ceived meat  rarely;  and  the  Roman  soldiers  carried  large  weights 
and  performed  feats  of  great  strength  and  endurance  that  aston- 
ished the  world,  without  eating  flesh;  yet  there  are  many  reasons 
to  believe  that  a  partial  flesh  diet  is  the  natural  diet  of  man.  Veg- 
etarians have  substituted  milk  and  eggs  for  butcher's  meat  in  their 
diet  without  suffering  from  it,  but  we  must  remember  that  milk  and 
eggs  contain  the  elements  of  animal  food  in  large  quantities. 
Meat  is  resolvable  into  a  greater  amount  of  force  than  the  other 
nitrogenous  foods. 

Animal  food  is  certainly  necessary  for  hard  mental  labor,  and  the 
hard  working  laborer,  enduring  physical  toil,  performs  a  larger 
amount  of  work  upon  a  partial  meat  diet,  than  upon  a  purely  vege- 
table food.  Liebig  believes  that  the  greater  efficiency  and  endur- 
ance of  American  workmen  over  Europeans  is  due  to  meat.  The 
Hindoo  workmen  employed  on  railroads  do  more  labor  with  a  meat 
diet.  Dr.  Kane,  the  arctic  explorer,  believes  that  the  timely  arrival 
of  fresh  meat  saved  the  lives  of  some  of  his  men.  Dr.  Livingstone 
tells  us  that,  in  South  Africa,  both  the  members  of  the  expedition 
and  the  natives  "  eat  anything  to  get  animal  food." 
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Carpenter  says,  "animal  flesh  is  in  no  way  injurious;  whilst  so 
far  as  our  evidence  at  present  extends,  this  seems  rather  to  favor 
the  highest  mental  development."  Haughton's  experiments  prove 
this,  and  M.  Metz  testifies  that  his  boys  in  the  reformatory  school 
at  Mettray  become  more  manly  on  a  liberal  (meat)  diet. 

In  Homer's  time  the  poorer  classes  ate  blood-sausages,  and  in 
parts  of  Germany  this  practice  is  carried  on  to-day  for  want  of 
meat.  Whatever  physiological  theories  may  prove,  it  is  certain 
that  meat  contains  nitrogenous,  fatty  and  inorganic  elements  of 
food  in  an  easily  assimilable  form,  and  its  place  cannot  be  supplied 
by  any  other  substance. 

In  the  earliest  historical  times  meat  was  used  for  food,  and  in 
the  laws  of  Moses  the  kinds  of  flesh,  allowed  the  Jews  for  food, 
were  prescribed.  Moses  was  perhaps  the  first  "  Meat  Inspector," 
and  among  the  Israelites  this  practice  has  continued  to  the  present 
time.  They  were  certainly  better  protected  against  tainted  meat 
than  any  other  race  of  people.  Sanitary  laws  grow  apace,  and 
those  of  the  present  day  are  much  more  perfect  than  those  of 
the  Israelitish  or  Hippocratean  period.  Meat  may  be  diseased  in 
the  live  animal,  from  acute  or  chronic  diseases  or  infested  with 
parasites;  and  carcasses  are  subject  to  decay. 

"  The  contagious  diseases  of  domesticated  animals  resemble  in 
their  mode  of  propagation  tha  zymotic  diseases  which  afi'ect  the 
human  race."  In  some  cases  they  do  not  produce  their  character- 
istic symptoms  in  man;  yet,  at  times,  cases  develop,  in  some  form 
of  disease,  which  terminate  fatally.  The  Minderpest  is  a  contagious 
typhoid  fever  afl'ecting  cattle;  Pleitro- Pneumonia  is  essentially  a 
cattle  disease;  Small  Pox  affects  cattle  and  sheep;  Anthrax  affects 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine;  '-^  Maladie  du  sang'^'^  or  Splenic  Apoplexy 
is  a  disease  of  oxen;  ^^ PlacJc  leg^"*  *' quarter  evil,"  is  a  disease  of 
calves;  Eczema  Epizootica^  or  "foot  and  mouth  disease,"  one  of 
the  least  fatal,  but  oae  of  the  most  contagious  diseases,  affects 
cows,  attacking  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  places 
devoid  of  hair.  Several  cases  of  JSerpes  Contagiosa  are  reported 
as  following  the  use  of  milk  derived  from  a  cow  infected  with  this 
disease.     Sheep  may  suffer  from  a  variety  of  Minderpest^  from 
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Small  Pox  and  ^^ BraxyP  Hog  fever  (Law),  swine  disease  (J^et- 
mers),  or  hog  cholera,  is  caused  by  a  parasite,  the  Stephanarus 
dentatus  of  Cobbold  and  Law,  or  the  Bacillus  Suis  of  Detmers. 
The  "  Soldier,"  a  disease  resembling  Scarlet  Fever  in  man,  also 
affects  swine.  Glanders  and  farcy  affect  horses,  asses  and  mules. 
Each  and  every  one  of  the  diseases  mentioned  in  animals  has  its 
analogue  in  man,  and  who  can  guarantee  protection  to  health  and 
life  against  the  dangers  that  may  arise  after  partaking  of  the  flesh 
of  animals  so  affected?  Who  will  guarantee  that  the  consumption 
of  measly  pork  or  other  parasitic  flesh  will  not  give  rise  to  tape- 
worm, trichina  or  hydatids? 

PUTRID    ME4T. 

There  is  a  vast  difi'erence  of  opinion  concerning  the  evils  result- 
ing from  partaking  of  decayed  or  putrid  meat.  The  epicure  pre- 
fers meat  v/hen  it  is  a  "little  over-ripe,"  and  many  half  civilized 
and  savage  people  like  flesh  in  an  active  state  of  decay  for  food. 
Prof.  Gamgee  says  one-fifth  of  the  meat  sold  at  the  meat  market  is 
tainted.  Decroix  states  that  putrid  meat  was  devoured  during  the 
siege  in  Paris  without  baneful  results,  while  Dr.  Letheby  says: 
"  I  have  often  had  to  investigate  cases  of  mysterious  diseases 
which  were  undoubtedly  caused  by  unsound  meat." 

That  decayed  or  putrid  meat  is  dangerous  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing instances:  In  1839,  513  persons  sat  down  to  a  cold  collation  in 
Zurich,  composed  of  veal  and  ham  somewhat  decayed.  Of  these 
421 — more  than  four-jfifths  of  the  whole  assemblage  —  were  pros- 
trated with  typhoid  fever  shortly  after.  Another  feast  was  held  at 
Klotsen,  near  Zurich  (1878),  where  the  chief  staple  of  food  was  veal, 
which,  being  decayed,  much  of  it  was  given  away  to  those  who 
oould  not  afford  to  pay  for  it.  About  600  partook  of  this  veal,  and 
.290  were  prostrated  with  typhoid  fever.  According  to  Prof. 
Hugenin  this  flesh  was  not  only  putrid,  but  also  contained  specific 
typhoid  poison,  Fodere  believes  that  a  diet  of  putrescent  meat 
caused  gangrene  and  scuivy  during  the  siege  of  Mantua.  Olliver 
reports  six  persons  who  ate  putrid  mutton  and  became  violently 
sill,  and  four  died.     Sir  R.  Christison  observes  that  14  persons  be- 
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came  violently  ill  with  diarrhoea  and  vomiting  after  partaking  of 
veal  so  slightly  decomposed  that  its  appearance  was  perfectly 
healthy.  Several  years  ago,  several  epidemics  of  fever,  prostration, 
diarrhoea  and  vomiting  broke  out  in  one  of  the  larger  American 
hospitals,  which  were  traced  directly  to  the  use  of  beef  broths 
made  from  slightly  decomposed  beef.  Geissler  relates  that  a 
family  of  eight  persons,  partaking  of  musty  bacon,  became  ill. 
And  in  Kangek,  Greenland,  at  a  mission  station,  32  persons  who 
partook  of  the  putrid  brain  of  a  walrus,  died.  In  the  minutes  of  the 
Rock  River  Medical  Society  for  May,  1874,  Dr.  S.  Keller,  of  West 
Bend,  reports  several  cases  of  typhoid  fever  resulting  from  de- 
cayed meat,  with  one  death.  May  we  not  trace  many  mysterious 
and  unaccountable  diseases  to  this  cause?  Are  not  many  diseases 
of  this  state  due  to  the  use  of  decayed  meat  for  food? 

Diarrhoea,  vomiting,  pain  in  the  bowels  and  prostration  are  the 
prominent  symptoms,  following  the  use  of  decayed  meat. 

Salting  partly  checks  putrefaction,  and  thorough  cooking  may 
sometimes  destroy  the  virus  of  putrid  meat;  but  not  always. 

Parkes  observes:  "It  is  only  logical  to  conclude  from  general 
principles,  that  all  diseases  must  affect  the  composition  of  flesh, 
and  as  active  putrefactive  changes  must  at  all  events  deteriorate  its 
nutritive  value,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  health  that  these 
substances  should  be  obtained  in  as  sound  a  condition  as  possible." 

Sharpies, says:  "There  has  been  no  definite  line  laid  down  be- 
tween good  meat  and  bad  meat.  Meat  which  some  people  consider 
just  ripe,  would  be  condemned  by  others."  "  Meat  once  tainted  is 
unfit  for  food."  Letheby  lays  down  the  following  rules  for  the  de- 
tection of  tainted  meat:  "  Good  meat  should  be  between  a  pale  pink 
and  a  light  purple  color;  dark  purple  indicates  that  the  animal 
either  had  an  acute  fever  or  died  with  the  blood  in  it.  It  should 
have  a  marbled  appearance;  it  should  be  firm  to  the  touch  and 
leave  but  little,  if  any,  moisture  on  the  finger.  Bad  meat  is  wet^ 
sodden  and  flabby^  and  the  fat  looks  like  jelly  or  parchments 
Good  meat  should  have  little  or  no  disagreeable  odor;  bad  meat  has 
a  sickly  cadaveric  odor.  Good  meat  does  not  run  to  water  when 
standing  for  a  day  or  more,  but  dries  on  the  surface.     Good  meat 
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shrinks  or  wastes  but  little  in  cooking;  when  dried  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  boiling  water,  it  should  not  lose  more  than  70  per  cent., 
while  bad  meat  loses  much  more.  Good  meat  has  a  decided  acid 
reaction  —  with  test  paper  — bad  meat  is  neutral  or  alkaline."  This 
alkalinity  is  doubtless  due  to  the  evolution  of  ammonia  during  the 
putrefactive,  chemical  changes. 

All  meat,  however  tainted,  should  be  condemned  and  so  prepared 
that  it  becomes  unfit  for  use.  In  Milwaukee  such  meat  is  destroyed 
with  kerosene  oil.  In  London,  where  35  tons  of  putrid  and  dis- 
eased meat  dressed  for  sale  is  often  confiscated  in  one  day,  the 
meat  is  plunged  into  Dr.  Sedgwick  Saunders'  chemical  bath,  which  is 
composed  as  follows:  Cooper's  salts,  .2  cwts.;  sulphate  of  iron,^  cwt,; 
phenic  acid,  2  lbs.;  water,  300  gal.     (Fox.) 

The  flesh  from  animals  suffering  from  chronic  wasting  diseases 
undergoes  rapid  putrefaction,  and  gives  rise  to  sickness  and 
diarrhoea,  expending  its  fury  on  the  gastro-intestinal  tract;  the 
flesh  from,  animals  that  were  overdriven,  or  died,  also  decays  very 
rapidly,  and  presents  an  unwholesome  appearance;  this  is  caused 
by  the  blood  being  retained  in  the  tissues. 

Dr.  Meymott  Tidy  says:  "  It  is  also  the  practice  to  condemn  the 
flesh  of  animals  that  have  died  in  consequence  of  parturition  or 
were  killed  immediately  before,  during  or  soon  after  parturition,  on 
presumable  grounds  that  they  were  slaughtered  in  consequence  of 
some  disease  or  condition  which  might  cause  their  death."  In  a 
case  related  by  Wilson,  a  sheep  was  killed  by  a  shepherd  because 
it  was  too  fat  to  lamb  and  sick  in  consequence.  The  meat  was 
sold  for  a  low  price  when  seized  and  condemned  as  unfit  for  food. 
On  Dr.  Tidy's  evidence  the  defendants  were  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine  and  costs,  or  be  imprisoned  for  one  month. 

The  flesh  of  animals  feeding  on  certain  plants  may  become 
poisonous.  The  flesh  of  hares  feeding  on  rhododendron  chrys- 
anthemum has  exerted  poisonous  effects;  pheasants  fed  on  laurel 
have  caused  illness  when  eaten;  and  a  case  is  recorded  where  the 
flesh  of  a  turkey  proved  poisonous,  yet  on  analysis  no  poison  could 
be  found.  Certain  shellfish  have  produced  fatal  results  when  eaten, 
also  certain  fish.     And  sailors  eating  the  yellow-billed  sprat  have 
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died  with  the  fish  ia  their  mouths,  or  soon  after.  In  1842  a  whole 
family  was  poisoned  at  Toulouse,  in  France,  by  a  dish  of  snails 
gathered  from  a  poisonous  shrub. 

Water  used  from  receptacles  that  contained  putrid  meat  may 
prove  disastrous,  as  in  a  large  city  a  few  years  ago.  A  family  of 
five  or  six  persons  partook  of  soup  in  which  water  from  a  barrel 
that  had  contained  putrid  meat,  and  had  not  been  properly  cleansed, 
was  used.  The  whole  family  was  seriously  prostrated  and  two 
cases  almost  proved  fatal. 

Tainted  meat  is  bad,  but  the  sausage  poison  is  worst  of  all. 
Tainted  sausages  become  soft  in  the  interior  and  are  acid  to  test 
paper,  probably  caused  by  the  chemical  changes  of  the  fatty  acids 
(rancid).  The  mouldiness  of  sausages  is  caused  by  a  cryptogamic 
fungus.  Letheby  says  the  poisonous  properties  are  generally 
observed  in  April,  but  the  writer  has  observed  them  in  June,  in 
which  month  a  butcher  sold  25  pounds  spoiled  sausages,  of  which 
some  were  eaten;  illness  immediately  followed.  This  should  be 
prohibited  by  rigid  legislation.  It  is  as  dangerous  to  be  attacked 
by  a  putrid  sausage  as  by  a  loaded  shotgun. 

The  symptoms  of  sausage  poisoning  are  pain  in  the  stomach, 
vomiting,  diarrhoea,  dryness  of  mouth  and  nose,  profound  depres- 
sion, cold  limbs,  frequent  fainting,  perhaps  death.  Sausages  are 
usually  so  heavily  salted  and  spiced  that  slight  putrefaction  is  not 
detected.  Besides  they  are  generally  eaten  raw,  or  but  partly 
cooked.  Meat  that  is  unfit  for  other  use  is  made  into  sausages. 
Letheby  says  that  (1860)  a  forequarter  of  a  beef  cow  was  purchased 
by  a  sausage  maker,  and  at  once  converted  into  sausage  meat;  66 
persons  ate  of  the  meat,  64  were  prostrated  with  sickness,  diarrhoea 
and  great  prostration  of  the  vital  powers;  one  died.  On  examina- 
tion the  meat  was  found  diseased. 

There  is  greater  danger  of  serious  illness  from  eating  sausages 
than  from  meat,  because  the  knackers  can  always  buy  diseased 
meat  or  parasitic  meat  cheap;  thus  tapeworm,  trichina,  echino- 
cocei,  etc.,  may  be  carried  into  the  human  system,  not  only  from 
infected  meat  contained  in  the  envelope,  but  the  gut  itself,  which 
is  seldom  properly  prepared,  may  be  the  carrier  of  disease  or 
parasites. 
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PAEASITES. 

The  most  frequent  parasitic  disease  is  trichiniasis  (tricliica  dis- 
ease), which  sometimes  follows  the  ingestion  of  trichinased  pork. 
The  hog  is  the  principal  host  which  harbors  these  parasites  in  its 
body;  man  is  infected  by  eating  trichinous  pork.  Some  other  ani- 
mals, as  the  rabbit,  fox,  wolf,  etc.,  are  said  to  be  infected,  but  it  is 
conceded  that  the  rat  is  the  trichina  carrier.  Rats  frequent  pig- 
sties, and  swine  devour  them;  in  this  way  they  may  become  in- 
fected, or  the  small  worm  may  be  expelled  with  the  dejecta  of 
other  animals,  and  be  carried  into  the  systems  of  their  host  with 
water  or  food. 

Trichina  spiralis  occurs  in  man  in  the  undeveloped  and  de- 
veloped states.  In  the  immature  state  the  body  is  filiform,  and  has 
no  internal  organs  besides  the  intestinal  canal,  or  only  rudimentary 
ones.  The  mature  worm  is  about  1-30  inch  long  by  1-700  inch 
diameter,  and  is  twice  or  thrice  coiled  spirally,  occupying  the  vol- 
untary, striated  muscular  fibres  of  men  and  animals,  within  very 
small,  elliptical,  thick- walled  capsules,  which  become  calcareous 
and  inclose  the  worm  in  a  hermit-like  cell.  When  the  trichinosed 
.  flesh  is  eaten,  the  calcareous  cyst  is  rapidly  dissolved  in  the 
stomach  and  the  worm  set  free.  Finding  itself  in  the  midst  of 
nourishing  food,  it  grows  rapidly,  reaching  sexual  maturity  on  the 
second  day;  on  the  sixth  day  the  females  bring  forth  from  500  to 
1,000  filamentous  embryos.  The  young  immediately  set  forth  on 
their  wanderings,  pierce  the  walls  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
and  migrate  into  the  muscular  tissues  of  all  parts  of  the  body. 
Here  they  "  make  themselves  at  home,"  and  produce  lassitude,  loss 
of  appetite,  and  pains,  followed  by  vomiting  and  diarrhoea;  later 
on  fever  sets  in,  which  increases  in  severity,  the  patient  complains 
of  excruciating  pains,  not  unlike  those  of  acute  inflammatory  rheu- 
matism, fearing  to  move  the  limbs,  and  lying  motionless  on  the 
back.  If  death  do  not  carry  ofl^  the  patient,  nature  may  come  to  the 
rescue  by  encapsulating  the  parasite;  then  it  is  harmless. 

Trichiniasis  is  a  fatal  disease;  there  is  no  known  remedy  that  will 
cure  it. 

Although  discovered  by  Owen  in  1835,  trichinae  were  considered 
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a  curiosity  until  Zanker,  of  Dresden,  discovered  the  pathology  of 
the  disease  (1860).  How  many  perished  of  trichiniasis  before  this 
remarkable  discovery  will  never  be  known,  and  it  required  epi- 
demics of  the  disease,  as  the*'  sweating  disease,"  or  "black 
death,"  such  as  occurred  at  Wetzleben  in  1849-50,  to  reveal  the 
presence  of  parasites^as  the  cause  of  the  mysterious  disease. 

Among  the  earliest  epidemics  in  Wurtemberg  was  that  in  1675, 
the  patients  partaking  of  pickled  and  smoked  ham.  Many  epi- 
demics have  occurred  since.  In  Blatenburg,  1859-60-62,  sixty 
were  taken  sick,  two  died;  in  Magdeburg,  1860,  300  sickened, 
twelve  died;  in  Hettstadt,  1863,  103  sat  down  to  a  banquet,  nearly 
all  sickened  within  a  few  days,  and  twenty  died  within  the  month. 
The  disease  was  traced  to  the  eating  of  raw  ham  and  sausages 
made  from  an  infected  pig.  The  most  extensive  and  fatal  epi- 
demic known  occurred  at  Hedersleben,  in  Germany,  1865,  a  town 
of  2,000  inhabitants;  337  of  the  population  were  affected  and  101 
died,  The  first  authentic  trichina  disease  in  the  United  States 
occurred  in  New  York,  1864;  one  died.  In  Marion,  la.,  1866, 
nine  persons  partook  of  raw,  sliced  ham,  all  sickened  and  five 
died.  A  number  of  cases  have  been  reported  in  Michigan,  Massa- 
chusetts and  other  states.  Trichinosed  pork  sold  a  few  years  ago, 
in  Milwaukee,  caused  quite  an  excitement. 

Dr.  Reinhart  states  that  39  epidemics,  with  1,267  cases  of 
trichiniasis,  occurred  during  the  years  1860  to  1875;  only  a  small 
portion  was  caused  from  eating  raw  pork;  one-half  occurred  after 
eating  smoked  sausages,  with  two  deaths;  among  340  who  partook 
of  well-prepared  "  Brat-wurste,"  eight  died.  Dr.  George  Sutton, 
of  Aurora,  Indiana,  states  that  from  three  to  sixteen  per  cent,  of 
the  hogs  killed  in  Southeastern  Indiana  are  infested  with  trichinae. 
Out  of  1,250  American  hams  imported  at  Heilbroun,  eight  per 
cent,  were  found  trichinosed. 

Can  trichinae  be  detected?  Yes;  with  a  good  microscope,  some- 
times with  the  naked  eye.  A  small  slice  of  the  parasitic  flesh  is 
immersed,  for  a  short  time,  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  (1-8)  to 
clear  up  the  muscle;  the  cyst  may  be  better  brought  out  by  touch- 
ing it  with  muriatic  acid.     Care  should  be  taken  not  to  confound 
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trichina  cysts  with  "  psorosperums  "  or  "  Rainey's  capsules."  Cam- 
eron estimates  that  he  found  250  trichinse  in  a  piece  of  tongue 
weighing  only  ten  grains;  and  Prof.  Dalton  believes  that,  in  a 
specimen  examined  by  him,  there  were  85,000  in  a  cubic  inch  of 
muscle.  Trichinae  are  most  found  in  the  muscles  of  pigs'  eyes,  and 
in  the  diaphragm;  in  Germany  the  eye  is  always  examined  by  the 
inspector.  How  can  trichinae  be  destroyed?  By  thoroughly  cook- 
ing the  meat.  Salting  and  smoking  does  not  affect  them.  Hosier 
found  them  alive  in  a  ham  kept  for  ten  months. 

How  can  trichiniasis  be  avoided  ?  By  abstaining  from  all  raw 
meat  and  sausage.  If  the  Germans  ate  less  "  Westphaler 
schinken,"  or  "  Servalet,"  or  "  Metwurst, "  the  epidemics  would  be 
very  rare  indeed. 

Pig  sties  should  be  kept  clean;  rats  destroyed  if  they  infest  the 
habitation  of  swine;  hogs  should  not  be  fed  with  offal  from  other 
hogs  or  slaughter  house  refuse,  nor  with  other  pigs'  flesh. 

Cysticercus  cellulosa  are  small  parasites  with  booklets  inclosed 
in  bladders,  scattered  through  all  parts  of  the  pig,  but  are  most 
numerous  beneath  the  skin,  under  which  they  produce  small  eleva- 
tions called  ''measle  moulds."  The  disease  has  been  popularly 
called  "  measles,"  "  measly  pork,"  which  was  first  mentioned  by 
Aristophanes  and  known  to  Aristotle.  They  migrate,  in  man,  in 
two  ways  from  the  intestinal  canal;  either  piercing  their  way 
through  the  soft  parts,  or  get  into  the  circulation.  Their  migration 
may  cause  illness  and  pain;  there  is  no  danger  unless  they  get  into 
a  sensitive  or  vital  part,  as,  the  eye,  brain,  spinal  cord,  heart,  liver, 
etc.  Greissinger  states  that  they  may  s^ive  rise  to  insanity  when 
lodged  in  the  brain. 

The  infection  with  cysticerci  —  as  found  in  swine  —  in  case  of  man, 
is  extremely  rare  in  this  country.  In  Europe  it  is  found  in  the 
lower,  filthy  classes. 

They  more  frequently  give  rise  taenia  solium^  a  species  of  tape- 
worm, ten  or  more  feet  long  !  When  the  segments  of  these  are 
discharged  with  the  human  excreta,  they  are  eaten  by  the  hogs, 
and,  according  to  Leuckhart,  in  a  few  days  a  certain  number  of  the 
ova  become  developed  into  cysticerci  (about  one  in  1,340). 
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This  parasite  forms  for  itself  a  cyst  or  bladder,  filled  with  clear, 
serous  fluid,  from  -^  to  ^  inch  in  length.  The  whole  process  of  de- 
velopment lasts  from  2  to  3  months.  The  cyst  becomes  surrounded 
with  a  cellular  capsule,  except,  sometimes,  in  the  brain.  If  undis- 
turbed the  animal  may  live  in  this  form  from  3  to  6  years,  then  it 
dies,  undergoes  fatty  degeneration,  and  the  soft  parts  are  absorbed, 
leaving  a  chalky  concretion  in  which,  according  to  Stich,  the  char- 
acteristic booklets  of  the  larva  are  found.  There  is  no  remedy 
known  for  them. 

A  hog  infected  with  cysticerci  has  broad  shoulders,  narrow  loins 
and  thickened  neck;  there  may  be  hoarseness,  diflficult  breathing 
and  lameness;  the  inner  eyelids  are  inflamed,  and  there  is  a  yellow 
spot  in  the  inner  angles  of  the  eyes,  and  "  measle  moulds"  on  the 
skin.  The  creature  lives  in  the  hog,  as  in  man,  from  3  to  6  years. 
In  Germany  and  France  the  inspectors  always  examine  the  inner 
surface  of  the  eyelids  and  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue,  where 
it  is  always  found.  The  only  safe  way  for  destruction  of  these 
parasites  is  thorough  cooking  at  192''  F.  (Flint);  thorough  salting 
only  destroys  those  near  the  surface.  It  is  stated  that  cysticerci 
have  been  found  alive  in  melted  lard. 

All  *'  measly  "  pork  should  be  condemned  and  destroyed. 

A  species  of  tapeworm  is  also  found  in  man,  and  sometimes 
acquires  a  length  of  60  feet  or  more;  the  writer  saw  one  123  feet 
long!  They  resemble  taenia  solium  so  much  in  appearance,  that 
they  were  mistaken  for  one  another  until  Kuechenmeister,  1852, 
pointed  out  the  difference.  They  are  the  mature  parasite  of 
cysticercus  tcenia  mediocancellatu^  which  is  only  found  in  beef 
and  veal.  Numerous  cases  of  their  occurrence  have  been  reported 
in  Russia  and  Abyssinia,  where  large  quantities  of  raw  beef  are 
consumed.  Dr.  Leidy  has  reported  a  case  occurring  in  Philadel- 
phia, following  the  use  of  raw  beef  sausage.  Dr.  Larabee  related 
aaother  case  to  the  writer,  and  many  cases  have  been  reported 
from  feeding  raw  beef  to  children. 

The  cyst  is  similar  to  cysticercus  cellulosa,  but  smaller,  and  diffi- 
cult of  detection. 

Taenia  ecchinococcus^  hydatid  disease,  is  a  most  dangerous  para- 
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sitic  disease.  It  is  found  in  the  monkey,  ox,  cow,  sheep,  hare,  etc., 
and  very  frequently  in  dogs,  being  most  frequent  in  countries 
where  large  numbers  of  dogs  are  kept,  and  where  they  are  used  in 
herding  sheep.  Dogs,  cats  and  wolves  eat  the  offal  of  sheep  and 
become  infected  with  the  corresponding  tapeworm.  The  larva 
when  ingested  is  set  free,  the  tapeworm  forms  in  the  dog's  intes- 
tines, its  segments  are  cast  off  with  the  excreta,  and,  somehow, 
find  their  way  (possibly  by  contaminated  water)  into  the  intestinal 
tract  of  man,  and  are,  in  turn,  again  produced  in  the  larval  form, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  cysts,  one  within  another,  sometimes 
singly,  frequently  in  larger  numbers,  forming  hydatids  of  the  liver, 
lung,  brain,  spinal  cord,  eyes,  and  other  organs.  They  multiply  by 
endogenesis  —  one  cyst  growing  within  another  —  and  the  parent 
cyst  may  attain  the  size  of  a  man's  head  (Trousseau). 

Hydatid  disease  is  infrequent  in  this  country,  but  common  and 
fatal  in  Iceland.  The  cysticercus  itself  is  one  two-hundredth  inch 
and  the  corresponding  tapeworm  one- fourth  inch  long  (Beale). 
The  symptoms  in  man  depend  on  the  organ  infested. 

There  is  no  cure  if  the  cyst  cannot  be  reached  by  the  aspirator 
or  by  the  surgeon's  knife. 

Liver  flukes  are  found  in  the  livers  of  sheep  affected  with  the 
"  rot."  Animals  infected  with  this  parasite  yield  inferior  meat. 
They  are  rarely,  if  ever,  found  in  man. 

ACUTE   INFECTIOUS   OR   CONTAGIOUS   DISEASES. 

Pleuro-pneumonia  affects  only  cattle.  There  are  two  distinct 
diseases,  one  is  similar  to  that  of  man  and  non-contagious;  the 
other  a  highly  contagious  and  fatal  malady,  which  destroys  large 
herds  of  cattle  in  Europe  and  this  country,  and  probably  destroys 
more  animals  than  any  other  known  disease.  Both  in  Europe  and 
this  country,  it  has  been  proven  that  thousands  of  cattle,  sick  or 
dead  of  this  disease,  find  their  way  to  the  butcher's  block  and  are 
sold  as  sound  beef.  Some  assert  that  this  beef  has  been  freely 
used  as  food  without  dangerous  results  following;  on  the  other 
hand,  many  cases  of  illness  and  even  death  have  been  reported 
from  its  use.     Dr.  Livingstone  states  that  he  has  seen  both  Euro- 
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peans  and  natives — in  Africa  —  severely  ill  after  partaking  of  the 
flesh  of  cattle,  so  slightly  sick  with  pleuro -pneumonia,  that  the 
disease  was  scarcely  noticeable  and  the  flesh  apparently  sound. 
That  carbuncles  prostrated  them,  and  if  the  use  of  the  meat  was 
persisted  in,  death  followed;  and  that  thorough  cooking  did  not 
destroy  the  poisonous  virus!  Since  the  importation  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia into  England  from  Holland,  in  1842,  the  death-rate  in- 
creased from  1  to  6.2  per  10,000  from  carbuncle;  and  from  2.5  to 
8.1  per  10,000  from  phlegmon  and  boils  in  five  years. 

The  symptoms  of  pleuro-pneumonia  in  cattle  are:  Shivering, 
increased,  full  pulse,  cough,  increase  of  temperature  to  105°  F.  or 
more;  later  on,  the  pulse  becomes  weak  and  indistinct.  There  are 
loud  respiratory  murmurs,  and  the  nasal  cartilages  rise  spasmodic- 
ally; the  eyes  become  bloodshot;  foam  issues  from  the  mouth; 
pressure  on  the  spine  causes  pain;  friction  sounds  and  bronchitic 
rales  are  distinct;  there  may  be  diarrhoea.  In  coughing,  calves 
will  stretch  the  head  on  a  level  with  the  neck.  The  post  mortem 
appearances  are  marked:  Extensive  pleuritic  adhesions;  false 
membranes  in  the  trachea;  sometimes  there  are  large  abscesses  in 
the  lungs;  the  lungs  are  enormously  enlarged —  sometimes  weigh- 
ing seventy  pounds;  Cameron  found  them  weighing  100  pounds  in 
one  case  —  and  hepatized.  A  day  after  death,  it  is  difficult  to  detect 
this  diseased  from  healthy  flesh;  but  it  is  alkaline  to  test  paper 
(Letheby).  When  this  meat  is  hung  up  in  an  ice  box  near  healthy 
meat,  the  latter  soon  decays. 

Anthrax^  malignant  erysipelas,  renders  the  flesh  of  animals  so 
diseased  dangerous.  Menschel  has  reported  cases  of  serious  illness, 
and  Simon  relates  the  case  of  a  family  of  nine  persons  who  partook 
of  the  flesh  of  a  bullock  killed  in  a  low  stage  of  the  disease;  two 
died. 

Charhon  —  carbuncular  disease  —  is  so  dangerous  that  Prof. 
Cressy,  of  Amherst,  advises  destruction  of  the  whole  carcass,  in- 
cluding the  hide. 

Dr.  M.  Petry,  in  a  communication  to  the  Belgian  Royal  Academy 
of  Medicine  — 1872  ■ —  refers  to  the  frequent  production  of  carbun- 
cular diseases  from  the  use  of  diseased  flesh,  and  gives  the  history 
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of  an  outbreak  of  malignant  pustule  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Condroz,  which  was  traced  to  the  consumption  of  diseased  flesh  of 
an  ox  affected  with  charbon. 

Hinderpest  is  a  disease  of  cattle  in  the  Russian  steppe  region, 
and  has  not  yet  appeared  in  this  country.  Parent  Duchatelet  states 
that  large  quantities  of  so  diseased  meat  were  consumed  in  France 
without  any  bad  effects.  Pappenheim  asserts  that  there  is  no 
danger  in  using  the  flesh  for  food,  and  Bruecke,  of  Vienna,  says 
that  the  Bohemian  peasants  dug  up,  cooked  and  ate  such  meat  after 
it  had  been  condemned  and  buried,  without  ill  results,  but  Dr. 
Letheby  says  "  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  permit  the  unre- 
stricted sale  of  such  meat  in  all  stages  of  the  disease."  It  is  also 
declared  unwholesome  by  the  Belgian  Academy. 

"  Braxy  "  mutton  has  been  used  without  ill  results  when  salted 
and  kept  for  a  long  time. 

The  flesh  of  cattle,  suffering  from  splenic  apoplexy  appears  to  be 
damaged  but  little,  yet  dogs  and  pigs  die  from  eating  the  meat, 
although  thoroughly  cooked.  Many  cases  of  serious  illness,  in 
man,  are  reported,  from  partaking  of  this  diseased  meat.  Splenic 
apoplexy  is  evidently  another  form  of  anthrax. 

Spanish  fever^  or  the  Texas  cattle  plague^  is  an  American  fever 
which  has  destroyed  large  herds  of  cattle  time  and  again.  It  is 
said  to  be  in  a  chronic  form  until  the  cattle  are  brought  up  north, 
when  the  acute  (epidemic)  form  is  developed.  Prof.  Gamgee  says; 
'*  I  unhesitatingly  asserted,  which  I  repeat  now,  that  the  meat  is 
not  poisonous,  and  is  incapable  of  injuring  human  beings."  But 
the  New  York  Board  of  Health  attribute  the  increased  mortality 
from  diarrhoeal  disorders  and  the  suddenness  of  death  to  meat  used 
from  cattle  affected  with  Spanish  fever  (splenic  fever).  Dr.  E. 
Harris  says:  *  *  *  "It  must  be  here  stated  that  no  medical 
officer  presumed  that  the  Texas  cattle  plague  would  reproduce 
itself  in  the  human  family.  But  it  must  be  believed  that  the 
rapidly  and  utterly  patrefactive  effect  of  the  disease  in  the  fatal 
stage  of  it  clearly  pronounces  upon  the  unfitness  of  such  dying 
cattle  for  food."  "  Who  would  knowingly  eat  the  beef  of  cattle 
with  such  pestiferous  breath  as  these  sick  Texas  cattle  have?" 
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Hog  cholera  occurs  in  swine.  It  is  stated  that  the  flesh  derived 
from  the  sick  has  produced  no  ill  effects  when  used.  But  the  flesh  of 
cholera- diseased  or  dead  hogs  should  always  be  condemned,  as  is 
done  in  Germany.  Thousands  of  hogs  in  the  dying  stage,  or  dead, 
of  this  disease,  are  sent  to  rendering  establishments,  and  the  fat 
derived  from  them  is  sold  as  a  pure  article  of  lard.  The  writer  has 
also  heard  of  instances  where  such  diseased  flesh  was  offered 
for  sale. 

'*  With  the  small  pox  of  sheep  it  is  different.  The  flesh  of  the 
affected  animal  is  pale,  moist,  emitting  a  nauseous  odor,  and  almost 
immediately  giving  rise  to  sickness  in  people  who  eat  it." 

Glanders  2iXidi  farcy  are  diseases  of  the  horse,  ass  and  mule;  they 
are  eminently  contagious  to  animals  and  to  man.  Decroix  states 
that  he  has  seen  hundreds  of  glandered  horses  devoured  during  the 
siege  of  Paris,  and  has  eaten  of  such  meat  himself  without  evil 
consequences.  Thousands  of  horses  are  slaughtered  annually  in 
France  and  Germany,  but  it  is  doubtful  that  the  equine  race  will 
ever  be  killed  for  food  in  this  country.  Americans  prefer  to  kill 
their  horses  on  the  race  course. 

Mediciiies  administered  to  cattle  locally  or  internally  may  be 
found  in  flesh  after  death;  and  arsenic  and  antimony,  though  ap- 
plied locally,  have  produced  dangerous  symptoms  in  those  who 
partook  of  the  flesh.  ''Three  hundred  and  one  persons  once  ate 
of  the  meat  of  an  ox  that  had  taken  two  ounces  of  tartar  emetic 
before  being  slaughtered;  of  these  107  suff'ered  from  vomiting  and 
purging— one  died.  Antimony  was  found  in  the  tissues  of  the  ox, 
and  in  the  stomach  of  the  man  who  died."     (Kreutzer.) 

Pappenheim  states  that  the  feeding  of  swine  with  putrid  animal 
matter  produces  poisonous  food,  and  Parkes  has  remarked  that  the 
pork  of  hogs  that  had  been  fed  on  offal,  not  always  fresh,  produced 
diarrhoea  among  the  soldiers. 

CONDEMNED   MEAT. 

Here  we  give  a  few  items  of  the  quantity  of  meat  condemned 
for  a  certain  time  and  in  a  few  places;  the  amount  is  simply 
enormous. 

9  —  Health. 
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In  London  about  30  to  35  tons  of  meat  are  condemned  daily. 

In  Washington  during  six  montbs  there  were  condemned:  6  cat- 
tle, 8  sheep,  11  calves,  1  hog,  7  tons  of  meat. 

The  value  of  meat  condemned  in  Cincinnati  for  1874-5-6-8-9  is 
$67,087.28. 

Pittsburg  condemned  1876,  10,095  lbs.  meat  and  fish,  etc. 

Chicago  condemned  in  1870-1-2-3,  693  qrs.  beef,  215  carcasses 
mutton,  76  calves,  95  hogs,  etc.;  in  1874-5,  more  than  half  a  mill- 
ion pounds  of  meat  and  fish.  In  1877  the  total  weight  of  all  con- 
demned meat  was  177,789  lbs  ,  and  in  1878  there  was  condemned 
during  the  year  243,086  lbs. 

How  much  meat  is  condemned  in  this  state  outside  of  Milwaukee? 
None!  Yet  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  are  often  brought  to  market  in 
a  deplorable  condition,  and  in  cities  as  large  as  Fond  du  Lac,  putrid 
meat  has  been  sold  from  the  butcher's  block,  and  in  a  village  as 
small  as  Brownsville  putrid  sausages  (25  lbs.)  were  sold  by  a  May- 
ville  butcher.  The  writer  has  sent  back  to  the  butcher's  shop 
putrid  meat  more  than  once  while  he  resided  in  Theresa,  and  there 
are  no  doubt  thousands  who  have  had  similar  observations. 

PROTECTION   AGAINST   DISEASED   OR   TAINTED    MEAT. 

1.  Hitherto  no  meat  has  been  inspected  anywhere  in  this  state, 
excepting  a  few  cities,  nor  have  animals,  intended  for  slaughter, 
been  visited  and  examined  by  an  inspector. 

2.  An  act  should  be  passed  regulating  the  slaughtering  estab- 
lishments, and  butcher  shops,  through  some  competent  inspector, 
appointed  according  to  law,  and  such  a  law  should  be  rigidly 
enforced.  It  should  prescribe  the  duties  of  said  inspectors,  regulate 
the  fine  and  costs  of  offense  against  the  public  health,  and  define 
the  kinds  of  meat,  tainted  or  diseased,  forbidden  to  be  offered  for 
sale  at  any  time  or  place.     The  penalty  should  be  heavy. 

3.  All  tainted,  putrid  or  diseased  meat  offered  for  sale,  as  food, 
should  be  condemned  and  destroyed. 

4.  Calves  and  lambs  under  a  certain  age  (at  least  4  to  5  weeks) 
should  not  be  allowed  as  food,  and  any  such  young  meat  offered 
for  sale  should  be  unequivocally  condemned. 
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5.  We  have  alluded  to  tbe  dangers  resulting  froaa  taiated,  dis- 
eased, putrid  meat,  or  flesh  filled  with  parasites;  any  person  offc^ring 
to  barter,  sell  or  exchange  such  meat,  however  cheap,  should  be 
prosecuted  for  a  misdemeanor,  and  compelled  to  pay  fine  and  costs 
of  prosecution,  and  the  meat  should  be  confiscated  and  destroyed. 

6-  The  feeding  of  animals  for  slaughter,  with  putrid  materials  or 
offal,  should  be  rigorously  prohibited. 

7.  The  running  or  chasing  of  cattle  within  24  hours  before 
slaughter  should  be  prohibited  by  law;  and  persons  offering  the  car- 
casses or  flesh  of  parturient  cattle  should  be  heavily  fined. 

8.  Live  stock  should  be  carefully  inspected  for  acute  diseases, 
chronic  diseases  and  parasitic  infection,  and  in  doubtful  cases  the 
meat  should  be  carefully  examined  under  the  microscope. 

9.  No  person  should  patronize  any  vendor  of  meat  who  does  not 
keep  pure  and  sound  flesh  for  food;  or  who  keeps  his  slaughter 
house  and  butcher  shop  in  an  unclean  or  filthy  condition. 

Sections  4599,  4600,  4605,  and  4608  of  the  Revised  Statutes  are 
all  in  force,  and,  with  chapter  57,  are  sufficient  to  cover  many  of  the 
above  suggestions. 
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KEROSENE. 


By  J.  T.  REEVE,  M.  D.,  of  AppLETOi;r. 

[Note. —  The  following  paper  has  been  written  for  this  report  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  board.  It  does  not  profess  to  present  anything  especially  new, 
bat  aims  to  give  such  facts  as  are  of  general  interest  concerning  an  article  of 
almost  universal  use,  and  one  upon  which,  outside  of  the  larger  cities,  the 
people  are  almost  entirely  dependent  for  light-giving  purposes. 

Appended  to  the  paper  are  some  suggestions  concerning  the  preparation 
necessary  for  the  most  satisfactory  use  of  high  test  oils,  and  hints  looking  to 
the  greatest  degree  of  safety  to  be  obtained  in  the  use  of  any  oil.] 

That  an  artificial  light  is  a  necessity  of  human  life  is  a  statement 
that  needs  no  argument,  and  there  exists  neither  record  nor  tradi- 
tion of  a  time  when  there  has  not  been  some  means  of  obtaining 
it.  Bearing  a  part  in  advancing  civilization,  in  developing  its  in- 
dustries, and  in  advancing  its  comforts  that  is  wholly  beyond  the 
power  of  computation,  the  search  for  that  material  which  would  be 
best  fitted  for  light- giving  purposes  has  taxed  the  inventive  genius 
of  man  in  all  ages,  and  the  whole  range  of  the  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble kingdoms  seem  well  nigh  to  have  been  exhausted  in  this  search. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  trace,  so  far  as  it  would  be  possible  to 
do  so,  the  history  of  all  the  efforts  made  in  this  direction  back 
until  they  should  be  lost  in  antiquity;  to  note  the  successive  steps 
of  progress  from  the  burning  brand  or  resinous  torch  of  our  fore- 
fathers to  the  electric  light  of  to-day;  but  the  purpose  and  plan  of 
the  present  paper  is  a  much  more  modest  one,  its  aim  being  to  give 
simply  and  briefly  some  of  the  most  prominent  and  interesting 
facts  in  the  history  and  utilization  of  one  of  the  most  abundant  of 
natural  productions,  which,  within  the  latter  half  of  the  present 
century,  has  practically  superseded  nearly  all  other  illuminating 
agents,  and  which  has  completely  revolutionized  the  methods  of 
illumination  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
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Accustomed  as  we  are  to  the  dailj  use  of  the  fluid  known  as 
kerosene,  which  possesses  unsurpassed  qualities  of  convenience  as 
an  illuminant  and  which  is  furnished  in  our  day  at  such  insignifi- 
cant cost  that  the  blessing  of  a  brilliant  light  may  be  had  even  in 
the  dwelling  of  the  poorest,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand  how 
it  was  that  the  existence  and  general  properties  of  the  petroleum 
from  which  it  is  derived  should  have  been  so  lons^  known  without 
appreciation  of  its  value  and  importance.  It  is,  however,  an  un- 
questionable fact  that  springs  and  fountains  furnishing  petroleum 
were  known  and  used  to  some  extent  for  illuminating  purposes 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  and  "  the  perpetual  fires  that 
burned  at  Pagan  shrines"  are  supposed  to  have  been  produced  bj 
this  material  ignited  at  the  surface  of  some  such  natural  source. 
The  "  perpetuity  "  of  such  fires  may  be  easily  comprehended  when 
it  is  known  that  one  petroleum  spring^  of  historic  mention  has 
flowed  continuously  for  over  two  thousand  years.  In  later  days  the 
ignition  of  petroleum  upon  the  ground  or  upon  the  surface  of  some 
pond  or  stream,  upon  which  it  was  floating,  seems  to  have  been  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  it  is  in  connection  with  such  ignition 
during  the  course  of  certain  Indian  ceremonies  that  mention  of  it 
is  first  made  in  American  history.  This  was  only  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  years  ago,  but  we  have  evidence  that  petroleum  was 
collected  in  pits  or  wells  for  some  purpose  at  a  much  earlier  date. 
These  receptacles  "  which  are  known  from  the  trees  now  growing 
upon  the  earth  thrown  out  in  making  them  or  growing  in  the  wells 
themselves,  to  be  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  years  old,^  '^ 
are  supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of  that  mysterious  race  known 
as  the  Mound  Builders,  but  for  what  purposes  the  petroleum  thus 
collected  was  used  we  can  only  conjecture. 

Efforts  to  purify  this  crude  material,  however  numerous  they  may 
have  be^;^  were  not  crowned  with  any  measure  of  success  until  a 
very  red^^date;  hence,  when  petroleum  was  accidentally  obtained 
in  drilling  a  salt  well  in  Ohio  in  1819,  or  ten  years  later  under 
similar  circumstances  in  Kentucky,  not  only  was  the  immense  value 
of  the  discovery  overlooked,  but  the  finding  ©f  the  oil  instead  of 

^  In  the  Island  of  Zante.    ^  Prof.  Chandler. 
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the  salt  water  which  was  desired  was  regarded  as  a  great  disap- 
pointment, the  only  use  then  known  for  petroleum  being  as  a 
medicine,  and  the  demand  for  it  for  that  purpose  being  extremely 
small.  Yet  so  close  were  they,  even  then,  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
real  importance  of  the  substance  that  Dr.  Hildreth,  writing  in 
1826,  said  of  it:  "  It  is  beginning  to  be  in  demand  for  lamps  in 
workshops  and  manufactories.  It  affords  a  clear,  brisk  light  when 
burned  in  this  way,  and  will  be  a  valuable  article  for  lighting  the 
future  cities  of  Ohio."  A  third  of  a  century,  however,  passed 
after  the  utterance  of  this  prophecy  before  further  progress  was 
made;  now,  kerosene,  the  chief  product  of  its  subject,  is  to  be 
found  in  every  part  of  the  world  to  which  civilization  has  extended. 
Probably  more  than  a  million  of  the  citizens  of  this  state  alone 
are  entirely  dependent  upon  it  for  lighting  their  homes,  yet,  as  a 
recent  writer  has  very  truly  said:  "it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  another 
article  under  the  sun  that  exerts  as  much  influence  in  the  civilized 
world;  is  so  freely  handled  and  so  little  understood,  as  kerosene." 
Petroleum,  sometimes  called  rock  oil  or  coal  oil,  because  an 
illuminating  oil  of  similar  properties  was  formerly  obtained  from 
certain  kinds  of  stone  or  coal  is,  as  has  been  said,  one  of  the  most 
abundant  of  natural  productions.  Formed  in  some  not  well  un- 
derstood manner  in  nature's  great  underground  chemical  labora- 
tory, where,  according  to  one  of  the  most  recent  and  most  plausible 
theories,  it  is  constantly  being  produced,  it  frequently  rises  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground  either  as  an  exudation  or  as  a  spring,  from 
which  considerable  quantities  may  float  out  upon  the  surface  of 
some  stream  or  lake,  or  collect  m  low  places  or  cavities  upon  the 
ground.  Experiment,  stimulated  by  the  facts  that  illuminating  oils 
were  being  profitably  manufactured  by  the  destructive  distillation 
of  certain  kinds  of  bituminous  coal,  and  that  those  oils  bore  a 
'strong  resemblance,  before  being  purified,  to  the  crude  petroleum, 
finally  showed  that  this  material  could  be  so  refined  as  to  make  a 
satisfactory  illuminant;  a  strong  impetus  was  thus  given  to  its  col- 
lection at  places  where  it  appeared  upon  the  surface,  and  large 
quantities  were  thence  obtained  by  the  clumsy  process  of  absorption 
by  blankets,  which,  when  saturated,  were  wrung  out  into  tubs  or 
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similar  receptacles.  The  demand  for  it  being  an  increasing  one, 
Col.  G.  li.  Drake,  whose  name  is  inseparably  connected  with  the 
development  of  the  petroleum  industry,  conceived  the  idea  of 
sinking  an  Artesian  well  in  the  oil  region  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  oil;  this  project,  which  was  regarded  by  his  friends  and 
neighbors  as  foolish  or  insane,  was,  nevertheless,  carried  into  exe- 
cution in  1859,  the  very  first  effort  being  entirely  successful.  Oil 
was  struck  at  the  depth  of  only  seventy-one  feet,  and  flowed 
at  the  rate  of  from  four  hundred  to  one  thousand  gallons  per  day, 
iis  value  at  that  time  being  about  sixty  cents  per  gallon. 

"  From  that  moment  the  scene  changes  as  if  by  magic."  The 
declaration  of  the  patriarch  Job,  that 

*  The  rock  poured  me  out  rivers  of  oil," 

was  literally  verified,  and  an  era  of  excitiment,  scarcely  equalled  in 
its  intensity,  even  in  the  search  for  gold,  was  at  once  inaugurated. 
"  Hillside  and  valley  are  stripped  of  covering;  log-house  and  shanty 
grow  up  over  night;  hand  and  machine  are  busy  to  tap  the  earth 
of  its  liquid  treasure.  A  forest  of  derricks  is  seen  where  but 
yesterday  was  a  forest  of  trees;  all  is  working,  drilling,  pumping, 
collecting,  shipping."  The  drill  of  Col.  Drake's  well,  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  the  world,  struck  a  vein  of  oil  on  the  28th  of  August, 
1859.  Before  the  year  ended,  more  than  two  hundred  oil  wells  had 
been  sunk  and  were  in  operation.  In  twenty  years  from  that  date, 
more  than  twenty  thousand  such  wells  had  been  sunk  and.  more 
than  ten  thousand  were  in  operation  in  Pennsylvania  alone.^ 

In  1860  the  product  of  these  wells  was  given  at  five  hundred 
thousand  barrels;  in  1870  it  had  risen  to  over  five  million  barrels, 
and  the  present  yearly  product  is  more  than  fifteen  million  barrels. 
Refined  petroleum  now  ranks  as  the  fourth  in  value  of  our  export 
commodities,  the  oil  exported  during  the  last  eighteen  years  beings 
worth  $562,992,645.  How  much  in  addition  to  this  has  been  neces- 
sary for  home  consumption  there  is  no  means  of  knowing,  but  the 
amount  required  is  estimated  at  nearly  five  millions   of   barrels 

^  These  statistics  are  given  on  the  authority  of  Prof.  Schweitzer,  of  the, 
University  of  Missouri. 
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annually.  The  average  daily  production  in  this  country  is  now 
about  seventy  thousand  barrels. '  There  seems  practically  no  limit 
to  the  production  of  petroleum,  for,  while  this  enormous  quantity 
has  been  procured  in  the  United  States,  and  chiefly  in  a  limited 
region  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  the  product  of  other  portions 
of  the  world  is  also  immense  and  is  constantly  increasing  as  new 
fields  open  for  its  consumption  and  new  uses  are  found  for  such  of 
its  constituents  as  are  unfit  for  illuminating  purposes.  We  are 
indeed  appalled  at  the  thought  of  the  calamity  which  would  befall 
the  world  should  the  production  of  petroleum  fail  in  coming  years, 
for,  not  only  has  it  proven  vastly  superior  as  an  illuminant  to  any  of 
the  materials  which  it  has  displaced  but  it  is  furnished  at  a  price 
that  is  trifling  as  compared  with  that  of  any  substitute  as  yet 
known  or  even  thought  of;  the  present  prospect,  however,  is  rather 
that  of  over-production  and  consequent  cheapening  than  of  any 
diminution  and  resulting  increase  in  price. 

CRUDE  PETJROLEUM 

as  obtained  from  its  natural  sources,  is  a  substance  differing  con- 
siderably in  character  as  obtained  in  different  localities,  and  in  all 
very  different  in  appearance  and  qualities  from  the  refined  petro- 
leum of  commerce  and  home  consumption.  It  is  fitted  for  use  by 
a  process  of  distillation,  the  crude  oil  being  placed  in  immense  iron 
stills,  which  hold  from  a  few  hundred  to  2,000  or  3,000  barrels;  in 
these  it  is  subjected  to  a  carefully  regulated  degree  of  heat  by 
which  it  is  converted  into  a  vapor  which  is  afterwards  collected  and 
condensed  into  the  liquid  form,  this  liquid  at  different  stages  of  the 
process  being  conducted  into  separate  receivers  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  refiner.     The  contents  of  these  several  receivers  thus  arbitra- 


^  During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1880,  there  were  exported  from  the 
United  States  423,691,767  gallons  of  petroleum  products,  valued  at  $36,221,066, 
of  which  367,325,123  gallons,  valued  at  $31,783,575,  were  classed  as  illuminat- 
ing oils.  These  exports  in  the  aggregate  exceeded  those  for  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1879,  by  more  than  45,000,000  gallons,  though  owing  to  the  cheapen- 
ing of  the  product,  they  were  valued  at  over  $4  000,000  less  in  1880  than  in 
1879. 
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rily  separated,  though  differing  widely  in  characteristics,  are  capa- 
ble of  intermixture  to  any  extent  and  differ  but  little  from  each 
other  in  chemical  composition,  all  of  them  bein^  compounds  of  car- 
bon and  hydrogen  in  varying  proportions.  Chemists  recognize  a 
vast  number  of  these  substances  as  being  present  in  petroleum,*both 
in  its  crude  and  refined  states,  but  very  few  of  them  are  of  suffi- 
cient general  interest  to  demand  consideration  here. 

A  very  moderate  degree  of  heat  in  this  refining  process  suffices 
to  vaporize  the  lighter  constituents  of  crude  petroleum,  the  lightest 
of  all,  indeed,  taking  the  form  of  vapor  at  ordinary  atmospheric 
temperatures,  while  the  vaporization  of  the  heavier  portions  re- 
quires the  application  of  a  very  great  heat;  and  a  small  tarry  resi- 
due remains  at  last  which  cannot  be  volatilized  at  all,  and  is  found 
in  the  stills  on  the  completion  of  the  process.  The  earliest  com- 
mercial products  of  this  distillation  are  known  as  gasolene,  benzine 
and  naphthas  of  various  grades,  all  of  which  are  found  in  the  mar- 
kets and  some  of  which  will  be  more  particularly  mentioned  here- 
after. 

The  value  of  petroleum  lies  chiefly  in  that  portion  of  it  which,  in 
the  process  of  refining,  gives  the  largest  amount  of  its  bulk  in  those 
constituents  which  constitute  the  refined  petroleum  of  commerce 
and  of  domestic  use  popularly  known  as 

KEROSENE, 

a  name  first  adopted  as  a  trade  mark  for  an  illuminating  oil  manu- 
factured from  coal,  limited  quantities  of  which  were  in  use  before 
the  discovery  of  the  vast  petroleum  fields  already  mentioned. 

Kerosene  then  is  simply  that  portion  of  petroleum  which  comes 
from  the  still  during  the  middle  part  of  the  refining  process,  exclud- 
ing both  the  lighter,  which  are  first  distilled  and  too  volatile  to  burn 
with  safety,  and  the  heavier  portions  which  are  not  satisfactory 
illuminants,  but  make  very  good  lubricators.  In  other  words,  it  is 
the  central  part  —  the  heart  of  the  distillation,  which  is  subsequently 
purified  by  washing  vnth  dilute  acids,  with  alkalies  and  water. 
Just  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  whole  distillate  shall  be  run  into 
the  kerosene  tank  is  entirely  within  the  control  of  the  refiner,  who 
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is  governed  in  the  matter  not  by  any  perceptible  change  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  product,  but  by  its  specific  gravity  or  weight,  and, 
as  kerosene  is  the  one  product  of  chief  value  in  the  vrhole  process, 
it  is  plain  that  it  is  to  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  the  manufacturer 
to  make  the  percentage  of  kerosene  the  largest  possible.^ 

The  refiner  is,  therefore,  always  under  the  strong  -temptation  to 
allow  a  little  of  the  naphtha  at  the  one  end  of  his  distillation  and  a 
little  of  the  heavier  oils  at  the  other  end  to  run  into  his  kerosene 
tank,  neither  of  these  additions  being  for  the  advantage  of  the  con- 
sumer. In  those  establishments  which  refine  thousands  of  barrels 
daily,  the  addition  of  a  comparatively  small  percentage  of  these 
cheaper  and  inferior  constituents  will  make  an  enormous  addition 
to  the  profits,  but  such  profit  to  the  refiner,  or  to  the  dishonest 
dealer  who  may  subsequently  adulterate  that  which  has  left  the  re- 
finery, is  gained  at  the  cost  of  those  qualities  which  make  kerosene 
a  safe  and  desirable  illuminant. 

The  fact  that  such  adulteration  can  be  accomplished  without  the 
possibility  of  detection  by  the  consumer  furnishes  at  once  the 
reason  and  the  demand  for  such  authorized  municipal  or  state  in- 
spection as  shall  protect  the  people  from  a  fraud  that  affects  not 
simply  the  cost  of  the  article,  but  which  also  endangers  inevitably 
the  safety  of  life  and  property.  Gradually  the  necessity  for  such 
inspection  is  coming  to  be  generally  understood,  and  state  after 
state  is  being  added  to  the  list  of  those  which  have  by  legislation 
taken  the  wise  and  humane  ground  recently  occupied  by  our  own 
state,  that  traffic  in  this  illuminating  agent  shall  be  subject  to  cer- 
tain specified  restrictions,  and  that  all  kerosene  offered  for  sale 
must  be  able  to  pass  certain  specified  tests.  Progress  in  this  direc- 
tion has  not,  however,  been  made  with  sufficient  rapidity,  nor  are 
the  regulations  as  stringent  as  the  importance  of  the  subject  de- 

^  Note. —  Just  here  a  hint  may  be  given  to  those  who  desire  the  best  article 
that  can  be  had,  that  the  very  choicest  oils  in  any  given  grade  are  those 
known  as  "Water  White"  which,  so  to  speak,  form  the  heart  of  the  refining 
process  and  which,  though  somewhat  mote  costly,  are  always  the  best  illumi- 
nants ;  these  oils  are,  as  their  name  indicates,  free  from  all  color  and  as  clear 
as  water. 
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mands,  it  being  still  possible  to  sell  in  many  states  some  of  the 
lightest  products  of  petroleum,  such  as  gasolene  and  naphtha,  for 
illuminating  purposes;  these  are  seldom  offered,  it  is  true,  under 
their  proper  names,  but  with  such  deceptive  titles  as 

NON -EXPLOSIVE   BURNING   FLUID, 

Water  Gas^  Centennial  Illuminating  Oil^  Petrolene^  Aurora 
Oil^  Liquid  Gas^  Anchor  Oil^  Hyperion^  Safety  Gas^  Sunlight 
Burning  Fluids  Carholite^  Garhon  Fluids  French  Burning  Oil^ 
Septoline^  Hose  Oil^  etc.,  under  some  one  of  which  delusive  names, 
here  one  and  there  another,  the  unwary  are  entrapped  into  their 
use  to  their  own  destruction.  It  is  usual  in  all  these  eases  to  add 
to  the  gasolene  or  naphtha,  which  forms  almost  the  entire  bulk  of 
the  fluid,  some  other  article  or  articles  which  it  is  claimed  improves 
it,  and  renders  it  "  entirely  safe  in  use."  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
these  additions  are  simply  made  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving^;  and 
the  danger  inseparable  from  any  use  of  the  chief  constituent  is  in 
no  degree  diminished  by  the  addition  of  any  one,  or  all  of  them, 
singly  or  combined.  All  of  these  fluids  are  unsafe  as  illuminants, 
under  any  circumstances;  all  are  explosive;  tremendously  so  under 
certain  conditions,  which,  it  may  be,  occur  rarely,  but  which  may 
occur  with  any  one  and  at  any  time.  A  very  great  danger,  per- 
haps the*  most  important  one,  lies  in  the  immense  inflammability  of 
all  these  fluids.  They  will  take  fire  at  any  ordinary  temperature 
on  the  application  of  a  flame,  and  many  of  them  give  off  inflamma- 
ble vapors  with  such  rapidity  that  a  flame  need  not  be  brought 
into  actual  contact  with  them  at  all,  but  will  communicate  itself  to 
them  very  readily  at  the  distance  of  several  inches.  The  sellers 
of  these  death-dealing  substances  are  in  the  habit  of  performing 
certain  attractive  but  extremely  delusive  experiments  to  demon- 
strate their  "  safety,"  such,  for  instance,  as  removing  the  top  of  a 
lamp  partially  filled  with  one  of  them,  and  setting  fire  to  the 
escaping  vapor;  pouring  the  fluid  from  a  can  through  the  flame  so 
produced,  thus  showing,  as  they  claim,  and  too  often  induce  their 
hearers  to  believe,  that  "there  can  be  no  explosion!  "  No  explo- 
sion is  possible  under  such   circumstances,  for  explosions  occur 
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only  when  the  vapor  of  an  oil  becomes  mixed  with  atmospheric  air 
in  certain  definite  proportions,  in  a  confined  space,  as  in  the  body 
of  a  lamp.  If  the  fluid  is  so  volatile  that  its  vapor  is  given  off  with 
rapidity  suflBcient  to  fill  the  lamp  immediately^  and  expel  the 
atmospheric  air,  which  is  done  in  these  experiments,  the  vapor 
simply  burns  quietly  and  harmlessly;  if,  however,  a  lamp  in  which 
such  oil  is  burning  should  be  accidentally  broken,  and  its  contents 
spilled,  ignition  is  certain  to  follow  and  to  spread  instantaneously 
over  the  full  extent  of  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  bringing  torture  or 
death  and  destruction  to  all  in  its  vicinity;  from  the  nature  of 
things,  generally  women  and  helpless  children  are  the  victims,  and 
such  results  happen  with  all  low  test  oils,  in  proportion  to  their 
volatility.^  On  the  other  hand,  with  a  properly  purified  oil  of  high 
test,  the  chances  of  explosion  are  almost  infinitely  lessened;  such 
an  oil  volatilizes  and  takes  fire  so  slowly  that,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, with  ordinary  presence  of  mind,  nearly  all  chance  of  dan- 
ger may  be  avoided,  while  an  incipient  conflagration  can  be  at  once 
arrested.  This  has  been  very  thoroughly  demonstrated  in  this  state 
on  several  occasions  within  the  writer's  knowledge  during  the  pres- 
ent year;  lamps  in  which  legal  test  oil  was  burning  have  been  upset 
and  broken,  with  no  resulting  injury  greater  than  a  soiled  carpet, 
the  physical  certainty  being  that,  had  low  test  oils  been  used  in 
these  instances,  conflagrations  and  loss  of  life  would  have  occurred. 
With  such  happy  results,  the  people  of  Wisconsin  may  well  be 
congratulated  upon  the  degree  of  safety  secured  by  the  inspection 
law  of  1880.^ 

It  is  very  true  that  all  kerosene  accidents  cannot  be  attributed  to 

^The  vapors,  moreover,  mingliDg  under  such  circumstances  with  the  air 
of  the  room,  may,  aud  often  do  form  a  true  explosive  mixture,  to  which, 
flame  being  communicated,  are  due  the  horrible  concomitants  often  observed 
in  connection  with  kerosene  lamp  explosions. 

^The  requirements  of  this  law  are,  that  no  oil  shall  be  sold  or  used  that 
will  emit  an  inflammable  vapor  at  any  temperature  below  that  of  120  degrees, 
and  that  the  oil  must  not  thicken  when  exposed  for  ten  minutes  to  a  temper- 
ature twelve  degrees  below  the  freezing  point;  and  that  the  character  of  all 
oils  offered  for  sale  in  the  state  must  be  certified  to  by  inspectors  duly  ap- 
pointed  by  the  state. 
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the  inferiority  of  the  oil  used,  and  that  accidents  will  undoubtedly 
happen  with  really  good  —  such  as  in  ordinary  circumstances  may 
be  called  safe  —  oils;  still  the  great  preponderance  of  such  accidents 
where  low  grade  oils  are  used  is  surely  an  ample  justification  of 
state  inspection,  and  for  prohibiting  the  sale  and  use  of  all  oils  be- 
low a  certain  grade,  for,  however  strong  the  presumption  that  care- 
lessness is  the  cause  of  any  or  every  accident,  we  must  remember 
that  the  world  is  likely  to  contain  careless  people  for  a  long  time  yet 
to  come,  and  that  legislation  will  be  long  needed  to  protect  them 
and  their  careful  neighbors  from  the  consequences  of  their  acts; 
whea  they  cease  to  exist,  but  not  until  then,  will  it  be  prudent  to 
allow  the  general  use  of  low  test  kerosene,  or  naphtha,  or  gasolene, 
without  resorting  to  deceptive  names  to  conceal  their  character; 
then  also  will  it  be  safe  to  permit  the  unrestricted  use  and  handling 
of  gunpowder  and  nitro-glycerine,  carelessness  in  the  use  of 
which  is  far  less  destructive,  in  the  aggregate,  of  life  and  property 
than  low-test  kerosene  which  in  the  twelve  years  from  1866  to 
1878  is  estimated  to  have  caused  the  death  of  thirty  thousand  per- 
sons, and  destruction  of  property  to  the  amount  of  twenty  millions 
of  dollars/  Such  figures  are  startling,  but  we  seldom  appreciate 
the  extent  of  injury  done  by  occurrences  that  happen  so  unob- 
trusively —  here  and  there  a  case  which  furnishes  an  item  in  the 
newspapers  and  is  then  forgotten. 

The  characteristics  of  good  kerosene  are  so  well  described  in  a 
lecture  delivered  by  Prof.  Schweitzer,  of  the  University  of  Missouri, 
that  his  account  is  here  transcribed  as  follows: 

"  A  good  kerosene  should  be: 

1.  Safe,  that  is  to  say,  not  readily  inflammable. 

2.  Odorless,  i.  e.,  not  possessing  a  disagreeable  odor. 

3.  Clean,  i.  e.,  not  creeping  over. 

4.  Pure,  i.  e.,  not  encrusting  the  wick. 

5.  Light,  i.  e.,  not  having  too  high  a  specific  gravity. 

6.  Colorless. 

7.  Cheap." 

^  These  figures  are  jgiven  on  the  authority  of  the  Petroleum  World  and  re- 
fer to  the  United  States  alone. 
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Safety^  it  will  be  noticed,  is  here  placed  first  in  consideration; 
cheapness,  very  properly  last. 

Since  the  safety  of  an  oil  depends  chiefly  upon  the  test  which  it 
will  bear,  the  question  naturally  arises,  why  not  increase  that  test 
until  a  standard  of  absolute  safety  is  secured?     This  can  undoubt- 
edly be  done  —  that  is,  an  oil  can  be  secured  of  so  high  a  test  that 
it  will  not  take  fire  more  readily  than  the  old-fashioned  whale  oil, 
remembered  by  many  as  the  light  of  their  younger  days,  and  such 
oil  in  suitable  lamps  and  with  proper  wicks  can  be  made  to  burn 
satisfactorily;  indeed,  some  of  the  most  highly- esteemed  oils  are 
of  very  high  test  —  those   known   as  Mineral  Seal    and  Mineral 
Sperm  oils,  for  example,  may  be  heated  far  above  the  boiling  point 
of  water,  and  will  then  put  out  a  flame  as  readily  and  certainly  as 
water  will,  and  yet,  when  burned  in  suitable  lamps,  those  having 
Argand  burners  and  oil-reservoirs  properly  arranged,  will  give  a 
brilliant  white  light  of  great  purity  and  softness,  and  having  very 
high  illuminating  powers.     Says  Prof.  Kedzie,  speaking  of  one  of 
these:     "It  gives  an  excellent  light  for  students  —  so  soft,  steady 
and  so  little  fatiguing  to  the  eyes,  that  I  constantly  use  it  in  my 
study  lamp."     Such  an  oil  is  even  safer  in  use  than  candles;  its 
employment  is  compulsory  on  some  steamboats.     Other  oils,  that 
will  bear  tests  much  more  severe  than  those  required  by  our  state 
law,  are  in  common  use  and  high  esteem  in  some  localities  where 
a  high  degree  of  safety  is  specially  desirable.     But  there  is  a  limit 
beyond  which  it  is  not  wise  to  go  in  legislation;  such  oils  are  more 
expensive,  and  require  more  than  ordinary  care  in  management; 
they  are  not  well  adapted,  moreover,  for  burning  in  such  lamps  as 
are  commonly  found  in  our  houses  and  markets,  nearly  all  of  which 
have  burners  fitted  for  the  use  of  the  more  volatile  and  lower  grades 
of  oil  —  the  same  thing  being  true  of  the  lamp  wicks,  those  usually 
to  be  purchased  not  being  adapted  to  the  use  of  a  high  grade, 
heavy  oil.     The  function  of  the  wick  is  to  draw  up  the  oil  by  means 
of  capillary  attraction  to  the  top  of  the  wick- tube,  where  it  is  to  be 
burned;  when  the  wick  is  capable  of  doing  this  duty,  we  shall  have 
a  good  light  even  when  we  have  a  heavy  oil ;  but  if  the  wick  be  of 
too  close  a  texture,  as  is  very  frequently  the  case,  it  fails  to^perform 
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its  work,  becomes  dry  and  charred,  and  as  a  consequence  the  light 
grows  dim  and  may  go  out.  Thus,  failure  to  adapt  our  lamps  and 
wicks  to  the  proper  conditions  often  brings  into  disrepute  an  oil 
which,  while  being  all  that  can  reasonably  be  expected  for  safety, 
is  at  the  same  time  capable,  if  rightly  handled,  of  being  made  a 
most  excellent  illuminator.  Time  and  a  certain  amount  of  prac- 
tice are  necessary  to  secure  the  best  conditions,  especially  where  a 
community  has  been  long  accustomed  to  the  use  of  oils  of  very 
low  grade. 

From  a  lack  of  the  knowledge  above  referred  to,  have  doubtless 
arisen  some  complaints  of  the  burning  and  illuminating  qualities  of 
the  present  Wisconsin  legal  test  oil,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that 
such  complaints  will  disappear  upon  the  adoption  of  such  changes 
in  lamps,  burners  and  wicks  as  are  entirely  practicable;  the  impor- 
tance of  this  matter  is  such  as  to  render  excuse  or  apology  for  its 
full  discussion  unnecessary.     The  present  "  Wisconsin  legal  test  " 
oil  is  simply  an  oil  having  a  flash  test  of  120°  Fah.,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  fire  test  of  about  160°,  and  such  oils,  or  those  of  farhigber 
test,  can,  as  has  already  been   shown,  be  burned  with  a  very  high 
degree  of  satisfaction,  provided  that  the  oil,  the  lamp,   and  the 
wick  are  properly  adjusted  to  each  other.     Prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  existing  law   carefully  conducted   experiments  were   made 
with  a  large  number  of  samples  of  kerosene  obtained  from  all  parts 
of  the  state;  these  investigations  proved  that  a  very  large  amount 
of  oil  fraudulently  branded  as  having  a  test  of  from  110°  to  150° 
Fah.,  but  the  real  test  of  which  was  from  70°  to  90°,  or  even  lower, 
was  beiqg  sold  and  used    by  our  citizens  without  suspicion  of  the 
danger  to  which  they  were  exposed  and  which  will  always  exist  in 
the  absence  of  any  law.     Such  oils  will  burn  freely  in  almost  any 
kind  of  lamp  and  with  almost  any   sort  of  wick,  no  matter   how 
closely  woven  and  no  matter  how  great  the  distance  between  the 
oil  reservoir  and  the  flame  —  indeed,  so  far  as  concerns  safety,  the 
greater  such  distance  the  better  —  with  oils  of  greater  specific  grav- 
ity, the  wick  must  be  loosely  woven  and  the  oil  reservoir  should  be 
broad  and  shallow;  thus,  the  surface  of  the  oil  being  always  near 
the  top  of  the  wick  tube,  and  the  wick  having  sufficient  capillary 
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force,  we  shall  have  a  good,  as  well  as  a  safe  light;  with  any  form 
of  lamp  and  with  any  oil,  the  chimney  and  burner  should  be  kept 
well  cleaned  and  in  good  order  generally. 

As  it  iii  highly  desirable  to  encourage  the  general  introduction 
and  use  of  kerosene  of  even  higher  grades  than  that  recognized  as 
the  standard  by  the  law  of  the  state,  and  as  the  needful  preparations 
for  the  use  of  such  oils  are  not  sufficiently  understood,  a  few  gen- 
eral suggestions  are  appended,  which,  if  observed,  will  remove  the 
objection  which  is  likely  to  arise  if  the  attempt  be  made  to  burn 
them  without  such  preparation,  to  wit,  that  they  are  not  satisfactory 
as  illuminants: 

1.  Get  the  best  oil,  for  there  is  a  choice  between  oils,  even  of 
those  which  will  bear  the  same  legal  tests.  Thus,  the  "  water 
white  "  oil  of  any  special  test  is  to  be  preferred  to  other  oil  of  the 
same  test,  and  this  grade  or  quality  of  oil  is  especially  desirable 
where  the  test  is  a  very  high  one. 

2.  Use  lamps  with  broad,  flat  reservoirs,  so  that  the  oil  does  not 
have  to  be  lifted  far  to  reach  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  burned  — 
that  is,  to  the  top  of  the  wick-tube. 

3.  Get  good  wicks  —  those  of  loosely- woven,  open  texture,  with 
as  few  cross  threads  as  practicable.  See  that  the  wick  fits  the 
wick-tube,  but  does  not  fill  it  so  closely  that  it  will  not  move  up  and 
down  with  perfect  ease. 

Most  of  the  wicks,  in  the  markets  where  low-test  oils  have  been 
commonly  sold,  are  of  too  close  a  texture  for  the  satisfactory  use  of 
high-test  oils.  They  answer  perfectly  well  for  the  use  of  that  which 
is  very  volatile,  but  fail  to  lift  heavier  oils  to  the  place  where  they 
are  to  be  burned.  Such  wicks  may  be  improved  somewhat  by  pull- 
ing out  a  few  of  the  long  threads,  but  should  be  abandoned  for  those 
of  better  make.  A  home-made  wick,  made  of  strands  of  old-fash- 
ioned candle  wicking,  sewn  into  a  flat  tube  of  coarse  muslin,  will 
be  found  to  give  excellent  results  with  very  heavy  oils;  though  a 
wick  thus  made  is  liable  to  the  objection  that  it  will  not  move  up 
and  down  in  the  wick-tube  easily.  The  capillary  power  of  any 
wick  is  destroyed  by  long  use,  and  particularly  by  disuse,  if  left 
standing  in  oil. 

10  —  Health. 
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4.  Keep  the  brass  fittings  of  the  lamp  and  especially  the  perfo- 
rated plate  which  admits  air  to  the  flame,  c^eo^/i  and  free  from  all 
deposits  of  bits  of  charred  wick,  burnt  matches,  films  of  oil,  etc., 
etc.;  select  also  such  burners  as  will  allow  the  freest  draught. 
Should  the  plate  on  which  the  chimney  rests  become  bent  or  broken 
so  that  the  chimney  does  not  rest  on  it  fairly  and  firmly,  the  draught 
may  be  interfered  with  or  the  currents  changed,  and  it  should  be 
thrown  away  and  a  new  burner  be  substituted.  All  parts  of  the 
burner  should  be  perfect. 

5.  Get  good,  well-proportioned  chimneys,  rather  long  and  narrow 
than  otherwise.  The  short  chimneys  with  heavy  scalloped  edge  at 
their  tops  and  which  expand  widely  opposite  the  point  where  the 
flame  comes,  are  especially  objectionable. 

6.  Keep  the  chimney  scrupulously  clean;  a  smoked,  dirty  chim- 
ney, like  a  ground  glass  one,  will  absorb  a  large  proportion  of  the 
light.  Thus  careful  experiment  has  shown  that  while  plain  glass, 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  will  absorb  about  five  per 
cent,  of  the  light,  ground  glass  of  the  same  thickness  will  absorb 
over  sixty  per  cent. 

And  finally,  in  the  interest  of  safety  in  the  use  of  kerosene  oil  of 
any  grade: 

7.  Fill  your  lamps  daily,  and  never  when  lighted.  Do  not  fill  a 
lamp  by  night  or  by  an  artificial  light,  if  by  any  possibility  you  can 
avoid  doing  so. 

8.  Have  all  hanging  lamps  securely  hung.  All  other  lamps  should 
have  a  good,  large,  heavy  base,  so  that  they  may  not  be  easily  over- 
turned. 

9.  Turn  the  wick  down  before  extinguishing  the  light,  but  do 
not  turn  it  far  down  and  leave  it  burning. 

10.  Do  not  bJow  down  the  chimney  to  put  a  light  out;  if  the 
wick  is  turned  down,  a  puff  across  the  top  will  do  it  certainly  and 
safely. 

11.  NEVER  USE  KEROSENE  OF  ANY  QUALITY  FOR 
LIGHTING  THE  FIRE. 
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According  to  our  usual  custom,  we  present  such  extracts]from  the 
special  correspondence  of  this  office  as  appear  to  be  of  general  in- 
terest. In  the  circular  issued  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  infor- 
mation respecting  the  general  health  of  the  people  of  the  state, 
certain  questions  were  asked  to  which  specific  answers  were  re- 
quested. In  response  thereto,  communications  from  fifty-five 
correspondents  were  received,  from  many  of  which  full  quotations 
are  presented  herewith.  Such  quotations  being  made,  however^ 
there  yet  remained  a  large  residue  of  information  of  value  to  the 
board  and  to  the  public  also,  but  which  could  not  be  utilized  in  the 
same  way,  which  has  been  furnished  to  us  at  the  cost  of,  at  leasts 
the  time  of  the  writers,  very  often  of  no  small  value, —  information 
which  it  seemed  should  be  given  to  the  people,  both  as  containing 
knowledge  important  for  them  to  have,  and  as  a  matter  of  courtesy 
to  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  at  the  trouble  of  forwarding  it. 

The  circular  above  mentioned  is  given  in  full  elsewhere  in  this 
report.  In  addition  to  the  correspondents  whose  replies  thereto 
are  here  given,  communications  have  been  received  from  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen:  J.  E.  Bacon,  M.  D.,  Waukesha;  A.  W.  Bickford, 
M.  D.,  Richland  Centre;  G.  A.  Bodenstab,  M.  D.,  Fountain  City; 
F.  W,  Devoe,  M.  D.,  Wausau;  W.  H.  Earle,  M.  D.  Wrightstown; 
L.  Eidemiller,  M.  D.,  New  Cassel;  E.  Ellis,  M.D.,  Ashland;  D.  R. 
Freeman,  M.  D.,  Colfax;  C.  A.  Guenther,  M.  D.,  Franklin;  R.  E. 
Glover,  M.  D.,  Bell  Centre;  C.  B.  Marshall,  M.  D.,  Osceola  Mills; 
J.  Massman,  M.  D.,  New  Holstein;  J.  Oetfciker,  M.  D.,  George- 
town; W.  H.  Oviatt,  M.  D.,  Clintonville;  H.  H.  Parrott,  M.  D.^ 
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Douglas  Centre;  J.  F.  Pritchard,  M.  D.,  Manitowoc;  D.  W.  Rector, 
M.  D.,  East  Troy,  and  D.  A.  Spencer,  M.  D.,  Augusta.  It  is 
believed  that  in  this  list  are  embraced  all  names  of  correspondents 
froni  whom  communications  have  been  received  in  addition  to  those 
from  which  quotations  are  hereinafter  made. 

It  is  the  decided  opinion  of  the  majority  of  those  who  have  con- 
sidered the  matter,  that  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  any  fear 
that  change  of  climatic  conditions  in  Wisconsin  either  has  pro- 
duced, or  will  produce,  any  marked  increase  in  either  pulmonary 
or  malarial  diseases;  while  several  of  our  best  and  most  careful  ob- 
servers admit  that  consumption  has  increased  to  some  extent  within 
our  boundaries  within  the  past  few  years,  the  reasons  they  assign 
for  such  increase,  substantially  the  same  as  those  given  by  Dr.  H. 
F.  Godfrey,  in  the  thoughtful  communication  quoted  at  length  in 
the  secretary's  report,  are  of  a  character  to  relieve  our  citizens  from 
the  apprehension  upon  this  score  which  many  have  felt  and  have 
expressed.  The  majority  of  our  correspondents  also  give  it  as  their 
opinion  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  sickness  in  the  state  is  not 
increasing  from  year  to  year,  some  thinking  that  it  is  diminishing, 
while  none  think  that  there  is  an  increase  in  disease  proportionate 
to  the  increasing  numbers  of  our  population.  Quite  a  number  of 
writers  reply  to  the  first,  second,  fourth  and  fifth  questions  pro- 
posed in  the  circular  in  the  negative,  adding  frequently  qualifica- 
tions, which,  however,  are  not  of  a  character  to  disturb  confidence 
in  the  general  reputation  of  Wisconsin  as  an  exceedingly  healthful 
place  for  permanent  residence. 

The  following  are  the  morfe  important  parts  of  the  communica- 
tions for  which,  and  for  the  kindly  and  continued  interest  shown  in 
our  work,  we  return  our  sincere  thanks. 

As  hitherto,  the  extracts  are  arranged,  for  greater  convenience  of 
reference,  in  alphabetical  order  according  to  the  towns  from  which 
they  come. 

Alma, —  Dr.  G.  Seller  writes  from  this  town  as  follows:  There 
was  a  somewhat  severe  epidemic  of  Diphtheria  in  this  county  last 
fall  with  a  pretty  high  death  rate  —  forty  or  fifty  per  cent.  Foun- 
tain City  is  a  healthy  place;  the  streets  are  kept  clean  and   the 
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water  is  excellent,  coming  mostly  from  springs,  but  yet  the  severity 
of  the  disease  there  was  remarkable.  In  one  house  where  three 
fatal  cases  occurred  the  well  was  in  the  cellar  —  a  very  bad  loca- 
tion. 

One  case  occurred  which  shows  in  a  pretty  strong  light  the  conta- 
gious character  of  the  disease:  a  boy  living  in  a  locality  where  no 
case  of  Diphtheria  had  been  observed  for  three  years,  began  attend- 
ing  the  public  school;  fourteen  days  thereafter  he  contracted  Diph- 
theria which  assumed  a  malignant  type,  and,  in  spite  of  the  most 
energetic  treatment,  he  died  in  three  days.  His  brother,  who  went 
to  school  with  him,  was  also  attacked,  but  the  malady'  in  this  in- 
stance was  milder  in  type  and  he  recovered.  Isolation  and  disin- 
fection of  houses,  the  school  house  in  particular,  was  practiced  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  when  the  disease  had  apparently  reached 
its  climax,  it  suddenly  ceased  and  no  further  cases  occurred. 

Belmont.  —  Dr.  B.  M.  Gill  sends  the  following  interesting  in- 
formation: An  instructive  case  of  arsenical  poisoning  occurred 
here  some  little  time  ago.  I  was  called  to  see  a  child  of  three  years 
old,  who  was  vomiting  and  showing  other  signs  of  gastric  disturb- 
ance; supposing  at  first  that  his  condition  was  caused  by  some  im- 
proper article  of  food  which  he  had  taken,  I  treated  him  upon  that 
hypothesis,  but  without  success.  The  next  day,  the  gastric  diffi- 
culty still  continuing,  although  the  purging  had  ceased,  I  inquired 
whether  the  child  could  by  any  possibility  have  had  to  do  with  any 
corrosive  substance,  or  eaten  anything  poisonous  in  character.  At 
first  such  an  occurrence  was  pronounced  wholly  out  of  the  question, 
but  after  much  consideration  the  servant  girl  remembered  that  he 
had  washed  his  face  and  hands  with  a  piece  of  green  silk,  and  that 
a  large  part  of  the  dye  had  come  off  in  the  operation,  leaving  him 
well  covered  with  it.  On  seeing  the  silk,  which  at  my  request  was 
found  and  brought  to  me  for  inspection,  I  decided  that  I  had  dis- 
covered the  cause  of  the  sickness,  and  accordingly  changed  my 
treatment  with  satisfa.ctory  results.  The  next  day  the  eyes  were 
puffy,  and  the  stomach  continued  irritable  for  some  days  thereafter, 
but  the  boy  finally  recovered. 

Analysis  showed  the  presence  of  both  copper  and  arsenic  in  the 
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silk  (Scheele's  green).  T  do  not  think  that  the  poison  had  been  ab- 
sorbed through  the  skin,  but  rather  that  the  child  must  have  swal- 
lowed some  of  it  during  his  washing  operations;  I  should  be  glad, 
however,  to  have  the  opinion  of  others  on  this  point. 

Whooping  Cough  and  Diphtheria  have  both  appeared  in  this 
neighborhood,  but  careful  seclusion  has  been  enforced  in  every 
<jase  of  either  disease,  and  therefore  they  have  not  spread. 

Farmers  hereabouts  have  sold  to  buyers  hogs  dead  from  hog 
cholera,  which  were  shipped  to  Chicago  in  the  same  cars  with  liv- 
ing, and  presumptively  healthy,  animals.  This  is  undoubtedly  a 
very  bad  arrangement,  and  if  there  be  no  law  already  to  control  it, 
one  should  pass  very  speedily. 

Boscobel.  —  Dr.  L.  G.  Armstrong  reports  thus;  It  does  seem  to 
me  that  there  are  more  cases  of  Phthisis  among  our  people  now 
than  there  were  twenty,  or  even  ten  years  ago.  Certainly  the  num- 
ber is  very  large,  and  they  occur  principally  among  the  laboring 
and  middle  classes  of  our  population.  I  am  unable  to  assign  any 
definite  cause,  but  think  it  may  originate  in  depression  of  system 
from  malarial  disease,  never  properly  cured  as  such. 

Last  season  every  one  who  was  sick  had  chills,  but  this  season 
chills  are  not  fashionable,  while  Bilious  Fevers,  Diarrhoeas,  Dysen- 
teries and  the  like  are  common.  We  have  had  no  epidemic  disease 
among  children  for  the  past  two  years  in  this  immediate  vicinity, 
but  about  twelve  miles  from  here  Whooping  Cough  and  infantile 
diarrhoeas  are  quite  prevalent. 

The  Wisconsin  was  very  high  early  in  the  summer,  and  every 
one  predicted  a  plentiful  crop  of  chills  and  fever  —  which  had  not 
been  produced  hitherto. 

JBrillion,  —  Dr.  I.  McComb  sends  the  following  brief  report: 
Diphtheria  and  Typhoid  Fever  have  been  more  frequent  and  severe 
in  their  occurrence  than  usual.  In  my  opinion  this  is  due  to  filth 
in  the  surroundings,  and  the  bad  sanitary  habits  of  many  of  the 
families  affected. 

Calumet  Harbor » —  Dr.  J.  B.  Devlin,  writing  from  here,  says: 
Diphtheria  was  brought  here  from  Fond  du  Lac  by  a  family  living 
in  that  city  who,  having  lost  two  children  by  the  malady,  sent  the 
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remainder  here;  two  of  these  developed  the  disease  shortly  after 
their  arrival.  Measles  also  has  been  rife,  introduced  from  the  same 
locality. 

Colfax,  —  Dr.  E.  Monteith  sends  the  following  instructive  state- 
ment: Typhoid  fever  was  very  prevalent  here  last  winter,  some 
cases  being  quite  malignant.  The  first  of  this  character  appeared 
in  a  family  where  the  drinking  water  was  procured  from  a  creek  or 
from  a  hole  dug  by  the  edge  of  a  marsh  and  called  a  well.  Nearly 
every  family  living  on  the  creek  below  the  point  at  xohich  this  first 
case  occurred  had  one  or  more  cases  of  Typhoid  Fevev^  while  those 
living  higher  up,  or  away  from  the  creek,  had  no  trouble.  At  an- 
other place,  distant  about  three  miles,  lived  a  family,  four  of  whose 
members  were  taken  down  within  three  days.  Here  also  the  drink- 
ing water  was  taken  from  a  creek  where,  on  examination,  I  found  a 
rough  bridge  of  poles  and  brush  thrown  across,  above  which  the 
surface  of  the  water  was  covered  with  a  thick,  green,  offensive- look- 
ing scum.  From  these  cases  several  other  families  werej  infected, 
but  I  saw  no  instance  of  fever  where  the  drinking  water  used  was 
good  and  pure. 

Much  new  land  is  broken  up  here  every  year,  and  I  think  that 
much  ill  health  is  due  to  that  fact;  still,  if  more  attention  were 
paid  to  the  matter  of  securing  good  and  pure  drinking  water  and 
to  personal  cleanliness,  this  would  be  a  very  healthy  section  of  the 
state. 

Eagle, —  Dr.  C.  B.  Bannister  reports  briefly  to  the  following 
effect:  We  have  had  no  epidemic  other  than  a  very  light  visitation 
of  Measles.  Most  cases  of  disease  of  a  malarial  type  that  I  have 
seen  have  been  caused  by  stagnant,  putrid  water  in  old  cisterns 
under  the  houses  or  by  damp  cellars  not  properly  cleaned  and 
having  walls  neither  plastered  or  painted  as  they  should  be. 

Fond  du  Lac, —  L.  K.  Lewis,  health  officer  of  this  city,  says: 
There  have  been  many  cases  of  Diphtheria,  the  majority  of  which 
I  attribute  to  a  lack  of  cleanliness  and  improper  ways  of  living. 

Freedom, —  Dr.  E.  Erb  reports  from  here  to  the  following  effect: 
There  has  been  no  increase  in  pulmonary  disease  or  in  any  type  of 
malarial  trouble,  but  rather  a  marked  decrease  of  sickness  gen- 
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erally,  and  what  few  cases  do  occur  are  very  mild  in  character^ 
After  an  epidemic  of  Scarlet  Fever  last  year,  which  took  on  at  first 
a  quite  virulent  form,  beginning  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
town  and  moving  along  the  lines  of  the  main  thoroughfares,  ceasing 
with  the  approach  of  winter  and  taking  a  new  start  in  the  springy 
but  in  much  milder  form,  there  was  a  general  decrease  of  zymotic 
disease.  In  some  few  cases  of  Scarlatina  during  the  season  above 
mentioned  there  were  unusual  sequela,  but  otherwise  there  was 
nothing  worthy  of  special  notice. 

Geneva. — :Dr.  B.  O.  Reynolds  gives  this  generally  favorable 
account  of  this  place:  Diphtheria,  our  scourge  of  last  summer^ 
still  makes  its  appearance  in  isolated  families  in  our  village  and  the 
surrounding  country,  but  not  as  last  season,  in  an  epidemic  form. 
A  few  families  have. been  attacked  this  year  that  escaped  last,  and 
I  know  of  no  severe  cases  occurring  this  season  among  those  who 
suffered  last  summer.  Twenty  or  twenty-five  cases,  perhaps,  all 
told,  will  cover  all  that  we  have  had  during  the  past  six  months;, 
many  were  severe  and  a  few  fatal.  No  especial  cause  has  as  yet 
been  found  to  account  satisfactorily  for  its  outbreak  in  any  family 
here. 

A  few  cases  of  malarial  trouble  have  occurred  among  the  resi- 
dents of  that  part  of  the  village  bordering  on  the  mill-pond,  but  I 
have  heard  of  little,  if  any,  Diphtheria  showing  itself  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. In  all  other  respects  we  have  enjoyed  our  usual  measure 
of  good  health.  * 

Hammond, —  Dr.  E.  L.  Boothby  writes  to  the  following  effect: 
We  have  had  many  cases  of  Diphtheria  scattered  around  in  different 
places.  Isolation  was  insisted  upon  as  far  as  possible,  and  no  single 
case  has  occurred  that  could  be  traced  to  contagion.  The  houses 
where  the  disease  occurred  were  from  one  to  six  miles  apart  and 
there  was  no  communication  between  the  families  who  occupied 
them;  I  therefore  believe  the  causes  to  have  been  entirely  local. 

Pretty  much  every  house  in  town  has  been  disinfected  and  our 
people's  eyes  are  opened  to  the  fact  that  they  can  stamp  out  the 
disease  if  they  try. 

Hazel  Green.  —  Dr.  J.  L.  Jenckes  gives  the  following  account: 
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Early  in  April  last  a  man  and  his  wife  called  at  my  ofl&ce  and  de- 
sired me  to  examine  a  little  child  for  what  they  supposed  to  be 
some  sort  of  eruption  which  was  then  just  breaking  out  upon  it. 
I  at  once  recognized  the  disease  as  Small- Pox^  many  of  the  pustules 
being  fully  developed  on  the  face,  scalp  and  limbs.  The  parents 
informed  me  that  they  had  two  other  children  at  home  suffering 
from  the  same  disease,  none  of  them  having  been  vaccinated;  the 
father  also  was  just  recovering  from  an  attack  of  Varioloid  from 
which  he  had  been  quite  ill. 

He  supposed  that  he  had  contracted  the  disease  from  a  German 
immigrant  family  whom  he  had  met  some  weeks  previously  in  Illi- 
nois. He  and  his  family  occupied  an  isolated  dwelling  some  five 
miles  from  the  village  in  the  northern  part  of  the  township;  all  of 
them  were  ordered  to  confine  themselves  strictly  to  the  house, 
which  direction  was  enforced,  and  no  neighbors  were  allowed  to 
enter,  all  living  in  the  vicinity  were  or  have  been  vaccinated,  and 
by  these  means  the  disease  was  confined  to  the  original  three  or 
four  cases. 

Leeds.  —  From  this  town  Dr.  J.  Faerber  sends  this  valuable 
communication:  I  have  observed  an  increase  in  cases  of  Phthisis^ 
but  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  assign  any  cause  therefor.  Our  town 
is  an  old  settled  one,  few  families  come  into  it  and  our  population 
changes  very  slowly.  I  note  the  development  of  pulmonary  disease 
mainly  among  our  younger  people,  and  the  only  hypothesis  I  can 
frame  is  that  the  conditions  prevalent  here,  atmospheric,  climatic, 
etc.,  are  not  so  well  borne  by  the  children  as  they  were  by  the 
parents  who  came  here  years  ago  and  went  through  all  the  hard- 
ships of  pioneer  life.  So  far  as  any  change  in  habits  of  life  has 
taken  place  it  has  been  for  the  better;  the  sanitary  conditions  are 
certainly  improved  and  improving,  and  better  homes  and  better 
surroundings  generally  are  found.  It  may  be  that  the  clearing  off 
of  all  our  woods  and  the  consequent  loss  of  any  wind-breaks,  the 
exposure  of  our  high,  undulating  prairie  surface  to  the  strong  winds 
which  sweep  over  it  in  winter,  unchecked  and  untempered  at  the 
present  time  by  any  forest-land,  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration; 
but  yet  one  effect  of  this  clearance  has  certainly  been  to  render  the 
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country  much  drier  than  it  was  formerly,  and  I  believe  that  it  is 
jiow  j)retty  well  settled  that  the  drier  a  soil  the  more  favorable  is 
a  location  In /|rtrt5fek>ical  difficulties. 

We  have  had  epidemics  of  Jleasles  and  Parotidis,  which  were 
very  obscure  in  their  origin,  but  were  finally  traced  beyond  all 
doubt  to  a  single  district  school,  by  means  of  which  both  diseases 
were  very  widely  distributed.  This  was  proven  by  the  fact  that 
at  first  each  disease  was  limited  to  the  children  attendant  upon  a 
given  school;  e.  g..  Measles  appeared  in  a  certain  district  and  ran 
its  course  without  affecting  the  children  belonging  to  a  second  ad- 
jacent district  where  Mumps  was  prevalent  at  the  time,  the  children 
of  the  first  district  remaining,  meanwhile,  free  from  that  disorder. 
After  a  time,  however,  probably  by  the  transference  of  scholars 
from  one  district  to  the  other,  certainly  by  communication  in  some 
way  or  other  between  the  two,  the  diseases  overlapped,  and  both 
appeared  in  each  district.  Neither  of  them  was  very  severe  in  any 
locality,  and  apart  from  the  means  of  their  spread  and  the  method 
of  communication,  no  interest  whatever  attached  to  either  of  them. 

Linde7i, —  Dr.  B.  W.  Gill  makes  these  suggestions,  which  are 
worthy  of  careful  consideration;  I  should  be  glad  to  call  attention 
freshly  to  some  points  of  interest  in  regard  to  milk;  points  which 
have  been  suggested  to  me  by  my  own  personal  observation,  and 
which  I  fear  have  not  received  the  consideration  which  is  due  to 
them.  Now  that  there  is  so  much  importance  attached  to  all  ques- 
tions of  food  and  drink,  I  think  it  well  to  have  this  of  milk  supply 
fully  discussed,  as  whenever  this  is  done,  the  risk  of  sinning  through 
ignorance  becomes  less  thereafter.  VVe  are  told  to  be  careful  in 
our  selection  of  milk  for  children,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
most  important  direction  in  which  care  should  be  exercised  has  not 
been  pointed  out.  Of  course  we  are  told  that  the  cows  must  be 
milked  regularly,  the  milk  received  in  vessels  scrupulously  clean 
and  afterward  properly  cared  for  and  prepared;  but  this,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  not  beginning  far  enough  back. 

I  do  not  believe  that  an  unexceptionable  supply  of  milk  can  be 
obtained  from  cows  that  are  allowed  to  run  at  large,  either  upon  the 
public  highway  or  in  ordinary  pastures,  and  my  reasons  are  as  fol- 
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lows:  Gows  may  overeat  themselves,  either  when  psmi arvgemmaMk 
and  abundant  or  by  breaking  into  grain  or  other  fields  —  a  thing  of 
frequent  occurrence  even  upon  the  best  regulated  dairy  farms; 
they  may  consume  noxious  weeds  from  which  very  undesirable  qual- 
ities may  be  imparted  to  their  milk;  they  may  drink  from  impure 
sources  and  thus  introduce  Typhoid  or  other  similar  germs  into  their 
own  systems  directly  and  into  human  systems  indirectly;  they  may 
inhale  poisonous  effluvia  from  dead  and  decaying  animal  or  vegeta- 
ble matter;  they  may  and  do  sometimes  become  overheated  from 
various  causes,  especially  during  the  breeding  season.  All  these 
possibilities,  probabilities  rather,  with  others  that  might  be  men- 
tioned, seem  certainly  worthy  of  consideration;  I  am  satisfied  for 
my  own  part  that  I  have  seen  children  repeatedly  who  have  been 
rendered  sick  by  the  use  of  milk  that  from  one  or  more  of  such 
causes  as  those  above  enumerated  was  unwholesome. 

I  should,  therefore,  suggest  that  the  cows  from  which  milk  for 
household  use  is  taken,  and  more  especially  milk  intended  for  a 
child's  nourishment,  should  be  kept  in  clean,  dry,  well  ventilated, 
well  lighted  and  well  warmed  stables,  and  fed  upon  a  good  allow- 
ance of  timothy  and  clover  hay,  with  cooked  meal  and  bran,  fur- 
nished with  water  of  known  purity,  and  let  out  only  to  get  such  ex- 
ercise as  is  needful  to  keep  them  in  high  health;  and  I  believe  that 
thus  their  milk  will  attain  a  higher  purity  and  a  better  quality  than 
is  possible  under  the  ordinary  management. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  secretion  of  milk  also  serves  some  ex- 
cretory purpose  in  the  animal's  economy,  one  evidence  of  the  fact 
being  the  rapidity  with  which  onions,  carrion,  any  strongly  odorous 
substance,  in  short,  affects  the  fluid.  I  know  that  many  babes  have 
been  successfully  reared  on  cows'  milk,  but  I  know  also  that  many 
others  have  suffered  and  died  under  attempts  to  rear  them  in  the 
same  way,  and  I  believe  that  a  large  proportion  of  this  suffering 
and  death  may  be  avoided  by  the  general  adoption  of  the  measures 
above  described  and  advocated. 

Lodi. —  Dr.  G.  E.  McKeeby  reports  from  here  as  follows:  Diph- 
theria has  prevailed  hereabouts  more  or  less  during  the  past  year, 
and  for  the  most  part   in  families  occupying  small  dwellings,  and 
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living  and  sleeping  on  the  ground  floors.  The  mortality  has  not 
been  great,  and  few  cases  only  have  been  of  malignant  type;  those 
that  have  proved  fatal  have  generally  been  instances  in  which 
some  complication  has  occurred.  Contagion  has  not  been  the  rule  in 
the  spread  of  the  disease  over  this  part  of  the  state;  isolated  cases 
have  occurred  simultaneously  in  different  parts  of  the  same  vil- 
lage or  neighborhood.  The  march  of  the  malady  has  been  from 
south  to  north. 

Ijomira, —  Dr.  H.  P.  Wenzel  writes  from  here  to  the  following 
effect:  Last  winter  we  had  a  sharp  outbreak  of  lung  troubles^ 
quite  serious  in  character,  but  with  careful  management  few  died* 
I  consider  this  to  have  been  due  to  the  inclement  weather  and  to 
needless  exposure  thereto,  and  hence  I  regard  it  as  having  been,  in 
part  at  least,  avoidable.  We  had  also  an  epidemic  of  Typhoid 
with  a  mortality  of  seventeen  per  cent.  Concerning  the  origin 
and  means  of  propagation  of  this  disease,  I  am  in  great  doubt;  it 
appeared  in  the  most  tidy  houses,  and  where  the  surroundings  were 
quite  unexceptionable,  as  well  as  in  those  where  the  cellars  were 
fetid,  the  garrets  odorous  and  the  yards  smelled  rank  to 
heaven;  in  places  between  which  there  was  no  direct  communica- 
tion, nor  any  indirectly  that  I  could  trace.  Pettenkofer's  theory 
would  explain,  it  however;  i,  e.,  ground-water  high,  and  great 
moisture  =  little  disease;  ground- water  low,  with  little  or  no  mois- 
ture =  virulence  in  disease.  I  have  no  doubt  for  my  own  part  that 
the  ground- water  is  a  factor  in  piroducing  results. 

I  have  noted  for  the  past  three  years  that  where  limestone 
ledges  crop  out  near  the  surface,  we  have  had  more  sickness  than  in 
localities  where  it  recedes  to  a  considerable  distance  below.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  explain  the  fact,  but  there  it  is,  awaiting  an  expla- 
nation, Tt  may  be  added  that  many  of  our  wells,  being  sunk  in 
the  limestone,  act  as  reservoirs  for  the  sipage  water  which  perco- 
lates through  the  thin  layer  of  soil  overlying  rock,  collecting  or- 
ganic matter  in  its  passage,  and  that  mixture  of  this  water  with  the 
harder  water  from  below  favors  chemical  changes  and  decomposition. 
We  have  also  had  an  epidemic  of  Measles  of  mild  type,  and  many 
cases  of  Scarlatina  which  proved  almost  uniformly  fatal,  cerebral 
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complications  occurring  in  every  case.  Both  Measles  and  Scarla- 
tina disappeared  as  soon  as  rigid  quarantine  was  established  and 
isolation  and  non- communication  enforced. 

I  again  call  attention  to  the  condition  of  our  rivers;  they 
should  be  protected  by  law  from  pollution,  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
the  fish,  though  they  deserve  consideration,  but  on  account  of  the 
health  of  the  animals  who  drink  from  them,  and  for  the  sake  of 
safety  to  ourselves  who  must  consume  the  milk  and  meat  furnished 
by  the  animals. 

Madison. —  Dr.  W.  Hobbins  gives  us  this  information:  We  had 
many  cases  of  Scarlet  Fever  during  the  months  of  March,  April  and 
May,  at  which  time  the  disease  was  so  fatal  that  I  was  consulted 
by  the  board  of  education  upon  the  propriety  of  closing  the  schools 
of  the  first  ward  for  a  season.  I  took  the  matter  into  careful  con- 
sideration and  finally  decided  that  such  a  procedure  was  unneces- 
sary, but  I  took  the  precaution  of  having  that  part  of  the  city  very 
thoroughly  cleaned  up.  I  found  upon  a  block  on  which  a  school 
building  stands,  and  three  others  adjoining  it,  no  less  than  one 
hundred  pigs,  all  of  which  I  had  removed.  The  school  house 
itself  was  in  a  terribly  dirty  condition,  and  I  caused  it  also  to  be 
thoroughly  cleansed,  after  which  other  wards  received  attention. 
Vaults  full  of  filth  were  discovered,  cleaned  out  and  disinfected. 
The  good  results  of  all  this  work  were  immediately  perceptible;  al- 
though the  disease  did  not  immediately  disappear,  and  we  had 
many  cases  after  the  cleaning  was  done,  its  type  was  entirely 
changed  and  the  marked  fatality  ceased. 

Mansion.  —  Dr.  J.  J.  Herrick  furnishes  the  following  facts: 
There  has  been  no  special  increase  in  Phthisis  or  other  pulmonary 
disease  hereabouts,  but  a  very  decided  addition  to  the  number  of 
cases  of  malarial  origin,  both  in  my  own  practice  and  in  that  of 
other  physicians,  especially  within  the  past  sixteen  months.  At- 
mospheric conditions  have  varied  more  rapidly^  and  to  a  greater 
extent,  in  this  neighborhood,  than  has  been  the  case  heretofore. 
As  to  the  degree  of  soil  moisture,  I  am  unable  to  form  any  opin- 
ion. Your  inquiries,  however,  have  started  me  upon  a  new  line  of 
thought  and  investigation  as  to  the  causation  of  disease,  which  I 
shall  follow  up,  I  hope,  with  profit  in  the  future. 
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There  has  been  no  notable  change  in  the  habits  or  modes  of  life 
of  our  people,  nor  has  there  been  any  marked  increase  in  our  im- 
migrant population.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  has  been  a  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  cases  of  disease  having  a  zymotic  originj 
during  the  last  twelve  months.  There  were  a  few  cases  of  Diph- 
theria last  winter,  but  happily  none  were  very  severe.  In  each 
family  that  the  disease  visited  it  showed  itself  first  in  a  child  who 
had  attended  the  public  school.  The  school  house  was  badly  ven- 
tilated, not  uniformly  or  properly  warmed,  and  was  over-crowded. 
The  one  fatal  case  occurred  in  a  family  living  in  a  house  where  the 
privy  was  attached  to  a  wing,  its  drain  running  near  to  the  well 
and  close  to  the  surface. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Stalker,  from  the  same  place,  corroborates  the  above 
statement  concerning  malarial  disease,  saying:  There  has  been  a 
marked  increase  in  malarial  disorders  here  during  the  past  summer 
and  autumn  —  some  say  greater  than  there  has  been  for  twenty 
years.  The  cause  was  probably  the  high  water  in  June  last  in  the 
Wisconsin  and  other  streams;  during  the  early  part  of  the  summer 
not  only  the  soil  but  the  atmosphere  was  saturated  with  moisture. 

Medford. —  Dr.  S.  B.  Hubbell  of  this  town  says:  We  have  tad 
a  large  amount  of  Typhoid  Fever  here,  caused,  I  think,  by  the  fol- 
lowing state  of  things:  In  June  last  there  occurred  a  great  rise  of 
all  the  creeks  and  streams  in  Taylor  county,  flooding  the  whole 
country  and  leaving,  when  the  water  subsided,  a  large  amount  of 
vegetable  and  swamp  refuse  distributed  along  the  banks  and  bot- 
tom  lands.  Later  on  in  the  season  we  had  much  rain  and  warm, 
cloudy  weather,  causing  wheat  to  rust  and  root  crops  to  rot  in  the 
ground.  I  observed  that  a  majority  of  the  cases  occurred  in  fami- 
lies living  on  the  borders  of  bottom  lands  or  adjacent  to  swamps, 
where  much  of  the  material  above  referred  to  was  left  by  the  water 
and  decayed  during  the  warm  damp  weather  which  succeeded  the 
flood.  In  no  case  did  I  discover  defective  sewerage,  foul  water,  or 
any  of  the  usual  causes  of  Typhoid  in  rural  communities.  There 
was  also  considerable  disease  of  malarial  type. 

Monroe,  —  Dr.  F.  W.  Byers  gives  the  following  opinion:  Pul- 
monary diseases  have  increased  decidedly  in  number,  while  those 
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of  a  malarial  type  have  not.  Immis^rants  from  Norway,  more 
especially,  seem  to  bring  with  them  the  germs  of  Phthisis,  and  badly 
yentilated  dwellings  and  unsanitary  habits  do  their  part  in  develop- 
ing it. 

Neenah,  —  Dr.  J.  B.  Barnett  furnishes  this  very  explicit  and 
valuable  communication:  There  has  been  very  much  in  the  course 
and  character  of  disease  hereabouts  daring  the  past  year  to  attract 
the  attention  both  of  professional  and  non-professional  men.  First 
in  order  and  frequency  of  occurrence,  and  notable  as  one  of  the 
most  important  of  our  local  diseases,  stands  Typhoid  Fever.  For 
many  years  it  has  been  questioned  whether  real  Typhoid  has  been 
known  here  at  all,  but  as  earlj^  as  the  middle  of  September,  '79, 
there  were  many  cases  that  were  unmistakable,  and  within  a  month 
thereafter,  I  think  cases  of  Typhoid  outnumbered  all  other  cases  of 
serious  disease;  without  showing  any  great  fatality,  it  was  remark- 
ably persistent  in  its  visitations  of  some  families,  not  leaving  them 
until  the  greater  part  of  their  members  of  susceptible  age  had,  one 
after  another,  given  up  to  the  infection,  the  number  in  one  particu- 
lar family  reaching  six.  From  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  this  instance 
was  of  great  interest,  affording  almost  unmistakable  evidence  of 
filth  origin.  Upon  an  inspection  of  the  premises,  I  found  the  well 
and  the  privy  very  near,  and  probably  very  intimate  neighbors, 
being  only  eight  yards  apart,  while  the  character  of  the  soil  was 
such  — a  sandy  loam  upon  a  clay  substratum  — that  there  was  no 
obstacle  whatever  in  the  way  of  a  free  filtration  and  interchange  of 
contents.  I  could  learn  in  this  case  of  no  evidence  whatever  of 
specific  infection,  for  no  Typhoid  case  had  existed  in  the  neighbor- 
hood to  contaminate  the  well  or  the  vault  with  specific  germs,  and 
yet  the  character  of  the  disease  was  easily  identified,  for  all  the 
distinctive  clinical  phenomena  were  present. 

In  another  case  some  miles  distant,  I  satisfied  myself  that  con- 
taminated water  supply  was  the  cause.  The  privy  was  fifty  feet 
away  from  the  well,  but  situated  upon  a  loose  gravelly  soil,  only  two 
or  three  feet  deep,  and  having  below  it  a  limestone  stratum  which 
dipped  sharply  toward  the  well.  In  this  family  only  one  case  oc- 
curred, though  there  were  several  members  of  susceptible  age,  for 
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the  household  was  wise  enough  to  abandon  entirely  the  use  of  the 
well  as  a  source  of  water  supply;  had  the  first  family  been  equally 
prudent,  its  members  would  probably  have  had  an  equally  happy 
escape. 

Early  in  the  period  during  which  Typhoid  was  rife,  a  tendency  to 
Pneumonia  was  developed,  and  this  was  the  commencement  of  an 
Epidemic  of  that  malady  which  was  distinguished  by  its  fatality 
above  all  that  have  preceded  it.  It  also  had  a  sanitary  interest 
from  the  fact  that  it  afforded  evidence  of  contagiousness  in  an  un- 
usual degree.  In  a  number  of  families  it  attacked  several  mem- 
bers in  succession,  exhibiting  a  period  of  incubation  of  from  five  to 
ten  days.  Two  families  lost  three  members  each,  their  ages  rang- 
ing from  fifteen  to  fifty.  In  both  these  families  and  in  two  others 
where  this  seeming  contagiousness  occurred,  the  disease  was  com- 
plicated by  serous  inflammation. 

In  these  cases  it  was  hard  to  identify  the  exciting  causes,  but  it 
is  fair  to  conclude  that  unsanitary  surroundings  and  conditions  were 
at  least  co-operating  causes.  The  families  lived  near  each  other, 
the  houses  were  built  upon  low,  wet  ground,  were  over-crowded, 
without  ventilation,  and  unwholesome  generally,  and  their  inmates 
were  under- fed  and  ill-nourished.  Certainly  the  cause,  whatever  it 
may  have  been,  was  confined  to  that  particular  locality  in  the  town, 
showing  that  it  was  probably  something  distinct  from  the  conditions 
existing  elsewhere,  though  unsanitary  conditions  were  by  no  means 
confined  to  this  quarter. 

Diphtheria,  in  various  degrees  of  severity,  seems  to  have  estab 
lished  itself  permanently  here.  Scarcely  a  week  has  passed  without 
its  quota  of  cases,  and  during  the  spring  the  number  was  alarm- 
ingly large.  The  proportionate  mortality,  however,  has  not  been 
large,  excepting  in  the  months  of  March  and  April.  Always  keep- 
ing in  mind  the  question  of  filth  causation,  I  carefully  examined 
every»  case  coming  under  my  care  for  possible  causes  of  this  nature, 
but  must  admit  that  my  results  have  been  negative.  Frequently 
many  unwholesome  conditions  were  found  associated  with  my  cases, 
and  these  seemed  to  bear  a  relation  to  fatality^  but  otherwise  the 
disease  was  impartial  in  its  visitations.     No  part  of  the  town  has 
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been  exempt,  and  in  no  one  quarter  has  it  predominated  more  than 
in  any  other. 

New  London, —  Dr.  L.  Grasmuck  sends  this  melancholy  history 
of  occurrences  near  this  place;  I  wrote  you  some  time  ago  in  re- 
gard to  the  prevalence  of  diphtheria  in  a  neighboring  town,  where 
a  school  had  been  twice  disbanded  on  account  of  the  disease,  it 
having  become  quite  evident  that  the  school  was  a  most  efficient 
agent  in  disseminating  the  malady.  Lately,  in  despite  of  advice 
and  defiance  of  warning,  this  school  has  been  reopened,  no  effi- 
cient disinfection  having  been  practiced  previously.  As  a  result 
of  this  proceeding,  diphtheria  has  again  made  its  appearance  in 
two  or  three  families  whose  children  attended  the  school,  several 
oases  having  already  proved  fatal.  Nor  is  this  all.  A  young  lady 
living  in  an  adjacent  town  caught  the  disease  while  on  a  visit  to 
the  town  in  which  the  school  is  located,  and  carried  it  home  with 
her,  communicating  it  on  the  way  to  a  friend  whom  she  met  and 
kissed.  After  she  had  reached  her  home,  the  younger  members  of 
her  family  caught  the  disorder  from  her,  and,  in  their  turn,  carried 
it  to  school,  where  it  spread  to  their  school-mates  and  thence 
through  the  second  town. 

J^ew  Richmond, —  The  following  valuable  paper  is  from  Dr.  O. 
N.  Murdock:  I  have  a  report  to  make  that  is  instructive  in  itself 
and  interesting,  as  bearing  upon  and  adding  one  more  testimony 
to  a  point  of  vital  importance.  There  has  been  an  outbreak  of 
diphtheria  here,  limited  in  extent,  fortunately,  that  in  my  opinion 
had  its  origin  in  bad  drinking  water.  Two  young  men,  aged  re- 
spectively sixteen  and  eighteen  years,  were  working  on  a  farm  a 
few  miles  distant  from,  town,  and  using  water  from  a  well  located 
in  a  barnyard,  the  water  being  so  foul  that  the  older  people  refused 
to  drink  it  at  all.  These  two  lads,  however,  either  through  reck- 
lessness or  ignorance,  perhaps  from  a  feeling  of  foolish  bravado 
also,  drank  of  it  freely,  quenching  their  thirst  only  from  this  par- 
ticular well.  They  worked  on  Friday^  and  Saturday,  and  went 
home  to  spend  the  Sunday;  on  Monday  morning  both  complained 
of  headache  and  general  malaise,  and  nausea  and  vomiting  soon 
followed;  in  the  evening  of  that  same  day  they  began  to  complain 
11  — Health. 
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of  sore  throats,  and  on  Tuesday  morning  the  cervical  glands  were 
enlarged  and  indurated,  and  the  tonsils  covered  by  the  character- 
istic membrane.  During  that  day  and  the  next,  the  false  membrane 
extended  its  borders,  covering  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx, 
the  palate  and  palatal  arches,  causing  suffocation  and  death  in  one 
case  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day.  The  other  case  held  out  a 
little  longer;  the  membrane,  thick  and  leathery,  would  be  thrown 
off  and  again  form,  the  fever  continued,  and  thus  matters  went  on, 
till  finally  the  reception  of  nourishment  became  impossible,  the 
vital  powers  gradually  failed,  and  death  followed. 

At  the  first  house,  great  care  was  exercised  in  disinfection  and 
fumigation,  and  no  further  case  of  the  disease  appeared.  At  the 
second,  where  no  care  was  taken  and  cautions  were  unheeded,  six 
cases  followed,  none  of  which,  however,  had  the  virulence  and 
malignancy  of  the  first.  I  may  add  that  the  family  living  upon  the 
farm  where  the  well  above  spoken  of  is  situated  do  not  use  the 
water  from  it  at  all,  but  draw  their  supplies  from  a  cistern  provided 
with  a  proper  filter.  I  have  reported  the  case  thus  minutely,  that 
there  may  be  no  doubt  of  its  character. 

Oconto, —  Dr.  D.  P.  Moriarty,  writing  from  this  town,  reports  a 
very  satisfactory  condition  of  health  generally  among  its  inhabit- 
ants, and  adds:  The  increased  and  increasing  use  of  water  from 
artesian  wells  for  drinking  purposes  seems  to  have  done  away,  in 
a  very  large  measure,  with  typhoid  fever,  dysentery  and  kindred 
diseases  formerly  so  common  here  among  us. 

Dr.  H.  Allen,  in  a  communication  from  the  same  place,  describes 
a  locality  which  furnishes  an  exception  to  the  general  good  health 
of  the  town:  We  have  had  many  cases  of  typhoid,  which  I 
attribute  to  the  water  used  at  the  boarding  house  of  the  Oconto 
Lumber  Company.  On  examination,  I  found  the  well  situated  in 
the  middle  of  a  large  stable  occupied  by  sixty  or  seventy  horses; 
the  water  had  a  very  bad  taste  and  odor.  About  June  1st,  ult.,  the 
greater  part  of  this  city  was  submerged,  and  the  contents  of  all 
the  privy  vaults  were  distributed  impartially  over  the  town.  There 
being  no  efficient  system  of  drainage,  the  water  remained  staajnant 
in  pools  here  and  there   for   weeks   thereafter,   causing   a  inost 
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abominable  stench;  this  state  of  things  contributed  in  no  small 
degree,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  unusually  large  amount  of  sickness 
we  are  having  this  fall. 

We  have  had  one  case  of  Small-pox  here  — a  very  severe  one. 
It  is  almost  certain  that  the  disease  was  contracted  on  a  railway 
train  somewhere  between  here  and  New  Brunswick.  Every  pre- 
caution was  taken  to  prevent  its  spread,  and,  1  ana  happy  to  say, 
with  success. 

Oshhosh. —  Dr.  G.  M.  Steele  makes  this  contribution  from  this 
city:  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  cases  of  Phthisis,  of  late.  That  there  has  been  such  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of  Pneumonia  and  of  bronchial 
difficulties,  in  this  vicinity,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Perhaps  the 
greater  prevalence  of  these  less  severe  pulmonary  affections  may 
explain  the  increase  in  Phthisis;  they  certainly  may  act  as  exciting 
causes  where  there  is  any  predisposition  to  tuberculosis,  hereditary 
or  acquired.  I  can  recall  one  case,  at  least,  in  which  this  was  very 
clear. 

Malarial  diseases  have  not  been  more  frequent  than  usual  during 
the  past  year.  At  one  household,  some  eight  cases  of  malarial 
fever  sprang  up  quite  nearly  together,  the  cause  of  which  we  were 
able  to  find  in  the  drinking  water  used.  Foul  drains  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  well  caused  the  contamination,  though  the  well  was 
quite  deep.  An  examination  of  the  water  resulted  in  showing  the 
presence  of  organic  matter  in  considerable  quantity.  During  the 
early  part  of  the  season.  Diphtheria  raged  here  in  a  malignant 
form,  but  for  some  months,  now,  there  have  been  but  few  deaths 
from  this  disease,  in  this  vicinity.  My  observations  have  led  me  to 
exercise  more  and  more  care  in  isolating  the  sick  in  cases  of  Diph- 
theria; two  or  three  years  ago,  I  thought  it  much  less  contagious 
than  I  hold  it  to  be  now. 

The  total  amount  of  sickness  hereabouts  has  not  been  above  the 
average  for  the  past  year,  I  think;  still  this  is  only  an  opinion 
founded  upon  my  personal  observation,  and  might  be  greatly  modi* 
fied  if  we  had  here  an  efficient  local  health  board,  doing  good  work 
in  the  way  of  accurate  statistical  records,  which  organization  at 
present  we  lack.  Hosted  by  CjOOQIc 
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Oxford,—  Dr.  A.  G.  Stoddard  reports  from  here  as  follows:  The 
only  unusual  event  of  the  year  was  the  occurrence  of  Pneumonia 
during  the  late  winter  and  early  spring  months  to  an  extent  which 
heretofore  was  unheard  of.  I  have  questioned  old  residents  who 
have  known  this  district  for  thirty  years  and  more,  and  not  one  of 
them  can  remember  a  visitation  which  affected  so  large  a  number 
of  persons.  The  winter  was  characterized  by  sudden  and  extreme 
fluctuations  of  temperature,  with  a  high  degree  of  humidity.  The 
majority  of  those  attacked  were  of  the  poorer  classes,  many  of 
whom  lacked  sufficient  clothing,  especially  of  the  feet.  The  death 
rate  was  low,  and  the  disease  uncomplicated. 

Hacine. —  Dr.  J.  G.  Meachem  sends  the  following  suggestions 
which  will  apply  to  other  latitudes  than  that  concerning  which  they 
were  made:  It  would  seem. that  if  we  were  to  act  with  ordinary 
common  sense  only  in  regard  to  personal  care  and  responsibilities, 
we  could  easily  have  that  perfect  hygiene  which  we  are  now  trying 
to  obtain.  The  fact  is,  that  many  diseases  and  much  ill  health  arise 
from  our  own  negligence  or  carelessness,  and  so  far,  at  any  rate, 
we  are  our  own  destroyers. 

If  we  look  at  the  various  places  of  filth  to  be  found  in  our  yards, 
streets,  alleys,  vacant  lots,  etc.,  we  can  but  be  aware  that  their 
presence  is  due  to  some  lack  of  care  in  personal  responsibility.  An 
accumulation  of  filth  is  but  a  small  matter  in  itself,  but  if  it  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  through  heat  and  rain,  which  aid  decomposition 
and  transform  it  to  a  heap  of  rottenness,  giving  off  mephitic  vapors, 
to  poison  the  air  we  breathe,  and  a  solution  of  nastiness  to  saturate 
the  soil  on  which  we  live,  and  to  contaminate  the  water  we  drink,  it 
then  becomes  a  very  different  matter  and  one  that  affects  every  cit- 
izen. No  individual  has  any  right  morally,  whatever  he  may  think 
his  legal  rights  are,  to  maintain  a  filth  nuisance  which  shall  in  any 
way  compromise  or  endanger  his  own  health  or  that  of  his  family 
or  his  neighbor.  Far  less  has  a  city  the  right  to  allow  any  local  or 
preventable  cause  of  ill  health  to  its  people  to  remain  unabated. 

There  are  numerous  instances  on  every  hand  in  which  individual 
care  and  responsibility  can  avail  much  in  preventing  sickness  and 
death.    There  are  also  matters  which  it  is  the  province  of  the  city 
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as  a  municipal  corporation  to  regulate.  Two  of  these  last  named 
demand  special  attention  at  this  present  time,  i.  e.,  a  general  sys- 
tem of  scavenging,  especially  of  privy  vaults,  and  the  water  sup 
ply.  The  rapidly  increasing  necessity  for  both  for  the  future  main- 
tenance of  health  among  our  people  will  soon  demand  that  atten- 
tion be  given  to  them.  Pure  air  and  wholesome  water  are  needful 
for  the  preservation  of  good  health.  If,  however,  anyone  walks  up 
and  down  any  one  of  our  streets  on  a  warm  humid  evening,  he  can- 
not fail  to  notice  the  odor  which  rises  from  the  accumulations  in 
the  vaults.  Such  air  is  poison  to  everyone  who  inhales  it;  this  is  a 
condition  that  can  be  and  should  be  changed.  A  system  of  earth 
closets,  with  regular  scavenging  can  be  maintained  at  a  very  mod- 
erate cost,  and  with  great  advantage  to  the  health  of  our  people. 

Reedsburg. —  Dr.  C.  A.  Rood  gives  this  very  suggestive  and  in- 
structive account:  I  have  had  two  cases  of  Scarlatina  in  one  fam- 
ily; one  malignant  and  fatal,  both  originating,  as  was  supposed, 
through  the  agency  of  a  hired  girl.  Only  five  or  six  days  before 
coming  into  the  family  of  ray  patients,  this  girl  had  been  living  in 
a  house  where  there  had  been  Scarlatina,  but  she  claimed  that  she 
had  taken  every  precaution  in  the  way  of  bathing,  etc.,  and  asserted 
that  the  clothes  which  she  wore  had  not  been  in  the  infected  house 
at  all,  every  one  of  which  assertions  may  have  been  true.  She  al- 
lowed the  children  in  the  second  house,  however,  to  play  with  her 
in  various  familiar  ways,  particularly  to  comb  her  hair,  which  prob  - 
ably  contained  the  germs  of  the  disease.  For  months  previously, 
there  had  been  no  Scarlatina  nearer  than  nine  miles  to  these  chil- 
dren, to  my  knowledge. 

We  have  had  some  Measles,  a  distinguishing  feature  of  which 
was  the  great  length  of  the  incubating  stage;  in  nearly  or  quite 
every  case  which  came  under  my  care,  or  which  I  could  hear  of, 
three  weeks  was  the  shortest  time,  and  from  that  on  to  five  and  six 
weeks,  elapsed  between  the  time  of  contracting  the  disease  and 
the  appearance  of  its  characteristic  symptqms. 

Miver  Falls. —  Dr.  S.  M.  Davis  narrates  the  following  history: 
There  has  been  no  epidemic  during  the  past  year,  either  here  or 
within  two  miles  of  this  village.     There  have  been  many  sporadic 
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cases  of  Typhoid  Fever  and  Diphtheria  of  malignant  type,  traceable 
to  filthy  surroundings,  and  filth  in  the  water  supply,  of  which  the 
following  are  illustrations:  .  . 

In  a  family  numbering  eight  persons.  Typhoid  made  its  appear- 
ance in  July,  and  by  the  1st  of  September  every  member  had  suf- 
fered from  it,  one  case  proving  fatal.  The  house  in  this  case  stood 
on  the  brink  of  a  hill  on  a  clay  subsoil;  sixty  feet  distant  and  up  a 
gentle  slope  was  the  cow  stable  and  piggery,  whence  every  rain- 
storm washed  filth  down  to  and  around  the  house.  The  well  was 
fifteen  feet  below  the  house,  was  twelve  feet  deep  and  had  a  goose 
pond  close  by;  the  water  therefrom  being  examined,  showed  de- 
cided evidence  of  contamination  by  animal  filth. 

In  another  family  of  seven  members,  composed  of  father,  mother 
and  five  children,  whose  ages  ranged  from  two  to  eleven  years. 
Diphtheria  made  its  appearance,  the  first  case  proving  fatal  within 
twenty- four  hours.  The  second  day  of  the  outbreak,  one  child 
being  already  dead  and  all  the  others  sick,  I  was  called  in;  I  found 
a  state  of  things  almost  baffling  description.  The  doors  and 
windows  were  all  closed,  and  upon  the  stove  which  heated  the 
room,  the  only  apartment  in  the  house,  were  two  kettles  and  a  pot 
of  water.  A  cask  or  barrel  half  filled  with  swill  stood  close  to  the 
stove,  and  the  condition  of  the  inmates  may  be  imagined,  especially 
when  I  add  that  the  house  was  wholly  without  drainage  and  was 
built  upon  a  damp  clay  soil.  As  soon  as  practicable  I  had  a  better 
sanitary  state  of  things  brought  about,  and  the  children  who  were 
last  attacked  all  recovered.  lam  convinced  that  a  chief  factor  in 
aggravating  Diphtheria  is  filth,  and  confinement  in  damp,  ill  venti- 
lated apartments  is  also  a  very  effective  agent  in  developing  the 
disease  when  its  germs  have  once  obtained  a  lodgment. 

JRosendale,  —  Dr.  S.  Hall  has  done  a  good  piece  of  work  in  this 
place  of  which  he  gives  the  following  modest  account:  Will  not 
others  who  are  qualified  "  go  and  do  likewise?  "  The  organization, 
if  such  it  can  be  called,  of  the  board  of  health  in  this  town  is  very 
carelessly  effected,  and  the  appointment  of  a  health  officer  is  a  mere 
device  for  the  purpose  of  shuffling  off  the  responsibility  of  making 
a  report.     It  is  quite  true  that  our  population,  being  a  farming  one 
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generally,  and  therefore  quite  widely  scattered,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  same  need  for  the  active  intervention  of  a  local 
board  that  exists  in  some  of  our  larger  and  more  compact  villages 
and  cities;  nevertheless,  even  here,  there  should  be  a  full  and 
effective  organization  of  such  a  board,  for  no  one  can  tell  at  what 
moment  Diphtheria  or  some  kindred  malady  may  come  into  our  midst 
and  require  such  prompt  and  energetic  measures  as  can  be 
effectively  taken  only  by  the  agency  of  such  a  body. 

I  made  a  brief  address  last  winter  before  the  Farmers'  CJub  of 
this  place,  on  hygiene,  which  subject  was  before  the  club  for  dis- 
cussion. The  most  prominent  idea  in  my  mind  at  the  time  was 
that  of  the  dissemination  of  disease  by  contagion.  I  instanced 
especially  a  case  in  which  some  emigrants  left  a  district  in  Ger- 
many where  Cholera  was  prevalent;  there  were  no  cases  of  the 
disease  in  the  port  from  which  they  sailed,  none  of  the  party  were 
suffering  from  it,  nor  did  any  case  appear  on  ship-board  during  the 
passage.  In  a  word,  no  trouble  at  all  choleraic  in  character  mani- 
fested itself  until  after  the  arrival  of  the  whole  party  in  Dakota, 
where  they  settled;  then  and  there,  however,  circumstances  favored 
the  development  of  the  disease,  and,  when  their  household  goods 
were  unpacked,  it  broke  out,  showing  itself  first  among  those  who 
had  done  the  unpacking  and  who  made  use  of  the  articles,  and 
spreading  from  them  through  the  whole  community.  This  case 
showed  that  the  virus  of  Cholera,  like  that  of  so  many  other  zymotic 
disorders,  may  be  boxed  up  with  textile  fabrics  and  transported  over 
long  distances,  remaining  dormant  the  while,  until  circumstances 
favor,  and  susceptible  subjects  are  found. 

From  this  I  passed  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  virus  of  other 
diseases,  particularizing  Small- pox,  Scarlet  Fever  and  Diphtheria, 
the  two  last  of  which  are  unfortunately  only  too  well  known  among 
us,  and  thence  went  on  to  consider  the  dissemination  of  disease  by  the 
agency  of  polluted  water,  speaking  especially  of  wells  and  similar 
sources  of  supply  and  of  their  undue  proximity  to  cess-pools,  pri- 
vies, drains,  etc.,  and  ending  with  a  discussion  of  house  ventilation 
and  the  means  of  introducing  pure  air.  A  good  deal  of  ground 
was  covered  in  the  course  of  the  talk,  though,  as  I  am  well  aware, 
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in  a  very  off-hand  way,  as  the  whole  was  delivered  extemporane- 
ously, and  with  scant  time  for  preparation. 

I  have  found  much  ignorance  concerning  all  these  matters  among 
the  people,  but  I  have  also  found  a  strong  desire  to  obtain  trust- 
worthy information  about  them,  and  I  think  that  physicians  gener- 
ally might  gain  honor  for  themselves,  and  do  much  good  by  spend- 
ing a  little  time  occasionally  in  this  work  of  extending  popular 
knowledge.  I  fear  that  as  a  class  we  have  not  set  these  things  be- 
fore the  people  as  much  as  is  our  duty,  and  I  for  one  shall  be  glad 
to  avail  myself  of  any  opportunity  that  may  offer  for  so  doing, 
whether  by  remarks,  even  though  they  may  be  crude,  or  by  dis- 
tributing documents  prepared  by  competent  authorities  upon  mat- 
ters connected  with  public  health. 

Sauk  City,  —  Dr.  H.  G.  Lachmund,  late  a  resident  here,  but 
now  in  Germany,  gives  the  following,  explicit  and  interesting  ac- 
count of  sundry  conditions  affecting  the  health  of  the  city:  Our 
city  and  its  vicinity  have  been  suffering  severely  for  some  time 
past  from  Diphtheria,  whereby  we  have  to  lament  the  deaths  of 
many  of  our  people.  According  to  the  statement  of  the  Catholic 
priest  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  not  less  than  twenty-two 
funerals  have  been  celebrated  within  ten  weeks,  the  majority  being 
those  of  victims  to  this  disease.* 

In  the  winter  of  1865-66  we  suffered  from  an  extensive  Diphthe- 
ritic epidemic;  at  that  time  I  called  the  attention  of  our  common 
council  to  the  dreadfully  filthy  condition  of  the  town,  and  the  au- 
thorities at  that  time  willingly  and  promptly  carried  out  the  proper 
sanitary  measures,  removing  manure  heaps,  cleaning  the  streets 
and  alleys,  emptying  and  disinfecting  overflowing  cesspools  and 
privy-vaults,  causing  the  removal  of  slaughter-houses  to  beyond 
the  municipal  limits,  and  generally  placing  the  town  in  good  and 
cleanly  condition.    The  beneficial  effect  of  these  steps  was  promptly 

^  How  many  new  cases  of  Diphtheria  originated  among  those  in  attendance 
upon  such  of  these  funerals  as  were  held  in  public  can  never  be  known, 
clergymen  of  all  denominations  should  earnestly  dissuade  their  parishioners 
from  having  such  public  services  in  case  of  death  from  diphtheria  or  other 
contagious  disease. 
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seen  in  the  rapid  diminution  and  speedy  disappearance  of  the 
pestilence.  Most  unfortunately,  however,  the  very  last  case  was 
that  of  one  of  our  councilmen  who  had  supported  me  most  ener- 
getically in  demanding,  and  in  the  execution  of  the  hygienic  meas- 
ures above  detailed. 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  disease  zeal  for  cleanliness  slack- 
ened and  gradually  matters  slipped  back  to  the  old  standard,  even 
slaughter  houses  moving  into  the  village  limits  without  opposition, 
and  finally  taking  up  their  stand  in  the  most  thickly  populated  por- 
tions. To  day  there  are  living  upon  an  area  of  eighty  acres  more 
than  one  thousand  people,  who  keep  about  three  hundred  cows  with 
a  proportionate  number  of  horses,  swine  and  chickens,  and  a  dis- 
proportionate number  of  dogs.  Taking  this  fact  into  consideration, 
and  having  due  regard  to  the  further  facts  that  the  sentiment  of 
not  a  few  among  the  residents  is  opposed  to  the  maintenance  of 
scrupulous  cleanliness,  that  manure  piles  have  again  accumulated, 
that  privy  vaults  are  once  more  filled  to  overflowing,  so  that  dur- 
ing warm  weather  the  atmosphere  is  oflFensive  by  reason  of  the  ef- 
fluvia therefrom,  and  we  frequently  hear  strangers  remark  that  "  the 
place  stinks;"  considering  all  this,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
comprehending  how  it  is  that  disease  maintains  its  footing  here 
among  us. 

A  year  ago  J  deemed  myself  justified  in  warning  our  village 
government  that  an  outbreak  of  Diphtheria  was  imminent,  and  that 
proper  hygienic  measures  should  be  carried  out  at  once;  no  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  warning,  and  inaction  has  remained  the  rule, 
even  though  fatal  cases  have  be3n  occurring  among  us  ever  since. 

There  is  here  a  slaughter  house,  the  owner  of  which  lives  not 
more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  away  from  it;  the  building  is 
floored  with  plank  and  under  the  floor  is  a  hole  for  the  reception  of 
blood,  the  removal  of  which,  the  proprietor  says,  "  is  cared  for  every 
time."  A  three-years-old  child,  the  daughter  of  a  sister  who  was 
on  a  visit  to  this  man  at  the  time  was  taken  down  with  Diphtheria 
but  recovered.  Soon  after,  his  own  daughter  aged  twelve,  also  con- 
tracted the  disease,  but  recovered,  to  be  again  attacked  six  weeks 
later,  recovering  however,  a  second  time.     Next  his  son.  aged  ten, 
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^was^sfiized;  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  next  day  I  found 
hi'm  in  a  very  serious  cotiditt^ii^^nd  five  days  thereafter,  he  died. 
A  second  son,  aged  eight,  was  the  next  attacked,  and  died  on  the 
tenth  day.  Five  days  after  his  death,  a  third  boy,  aged  si«^  was 
taken,  and  he  also  died  on  the  sixth  day  of  his  illness.  When  the 
second  of  these  cases  came  into  my  hands,  I  urged  the  necessity  of 
cleansing  and  disinfecting  the  slaughter  house  and  the  privy;  when 
the  third  case  occurred  I  asked  whether  anything  had  been  done 
and  was  answered  in  the  negative,  and  I  made  the  same  inquiry,  to 
which  I  again  received  a  negative  reply,  on  the  appearance  of  the 
fourth  case,  the  first  that  proved  fatal.  I  was  not  called  in  to  the 
fifth  and  sixth  cases  and  cannot  say  whether  anything  was  then 
done  or  not. 

My  conclusion  decidedly  is,  that  the  disease  first  originated  in  the 
house  where  the  six  cases  mentioned  above  occurred,  and  that  by 
the  action  of  the  miasmatic  atmosphere  there,  the  Diphtheritic  poison 
finally  acquires  a  degree  of  concentration,  and  a  power  that  no 
constitution  could  resist.  The  condition  of  the  premises  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  when  at  last  they  were  cleaned,  one  of 
the  workmen  employed  upon  the  job  was  completely  overpowered 
by  the  horrible  stench  and  forced  to  discontinue  work.  I,  myself, 
was  at  the  time  busy  in  my  garden,  situated  in  an  adjoining  block, 
with  three  lots  intervening,  and  was  sickened  and  obliged  to  quit 
work  by  the  same  cause.  I  think,  moreover,  that  I  risk  little  in  at- 
tributing an  attack  of  Diphtheria  under  which  I  personally  suffered 
soon  after,  to  the  effluvia  arising  from  that  spot  and  its  vicinity. 

Shawano. —  Dr.  J.  D.  W.  Heath  writes  to  the  following  effect 
from  this  place:  Since  my  appointment  as  health  officer  of  this 
city,  I  have  taken  active  measures  for  preventing  the  spread  of 
Diphtheria,  which  has  lately  made  its  appearance  among  us,  by  plac- 
ing Shawano  in  the  best  possible  sanitary  condition.  The  disease, 
however,  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent;  in  several  cases  all  the 
children  in  a  family,  nursing  babes  included,  have  died;  it  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  these  little  victims  had  been  living  under  the 
most  unsanitary  conditions. 

The  first  cases  that  came  under  my  care  were  in  a  family  that 
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had  moved  into  a  log  cabin  which  had  been  standing  vacant  for 
five  years  previously;  they  had  taken  up  their  residence  there  but 
for  a  short  time  when  Diphtheria  broke  out  among  their  children, 
five  in  number,  all  of  whom  were  attacked,  one  case  proving  fatal. 
During  my  absence  from  town  for  a  brief  season,  the  disease  ap- 
peared in  a  family  living  within  the  city  limits,  and  very  soon 
thereafter  in  yet  another  household,  also  within  the  city  lines. 
Neither  of  these  families  had  any  communication  with  the  first 
mentioned,  whose  residence  was  five  miles  away,  or  with  each 
other. 

In  spite  of  all  the  care  that  physicians  can  give  to  prevent  con- 
tagion, and  in  spite  of  the  vast  amount  of  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  contagiousness  of  Diphtheria,  there  are  yet  many  who  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  facts  and  proclaim  that  they  "  donH  believe  that  it  is 
catching^'^  and  who  not  only  visit  the  sick  freely  themselves,  but 
take  th«ir  children  with  them  —  and  wonder  "  how  it  could  have 
happened,"  when  the  inevitable  result  of  such  conduct  follows. 
Many  here  and  many  in  the  town  of  Richmond,  where  the  mortal- 
ity has  been  very  great,  labor  under  this  delusion  and  act  in  this 
way.  Another  thing  worthy  of  attention  in  considering  the  spread 
of  the  disease  is,  that  in  many  instances  where  it  breaks  out  in 
log-cabins  or  other  one  and  two  roomed  structures,  sicTc  and  well 
live  and  sleep  in  the  same  apartment^  sometimes  even  in  the  same 
bed.  In  many  of  these  dwellings  it  has  proved  extremely  fatal, 
and  what  wonder?  In  a  single  case  only  the  well  members  of  a 
household  were  removed,  two  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  first 
symptoms,  to  a  new  shanty. 

This  was  one  of  the  families  in  which  Diphtheria  first  appeared, 
and  in  which  contagion  could  not  be  traced.  I  examined  the  well 
and  the  water  used,  with  the  following  results:  The  well  was  situ- 
ated thirty- four  feet  from  au  old  disused  privy -vault,  and  about  as 
far  from  a  new  one;  it  was  ten  feet  deep,  planked  up,  and  had  re- 
cently been  filled  to  the  top  with  surface  water.  Its  fluid  contents 
held  a  large  amount  of  organic  matter  in  solution.  Other  wells 
were  examined  where  the  disease  prevailed  and  the  water  was 
found  equally  bad.     Herein,  I  think,  lay  at  least  a   predisposing 
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cause;  the  heavy  rains  of  early  summer  filled  many  cellars  with 
water,  leaving  them  in  an  exceedingly  bad  state.  I  have  found  by 
personal  examination  very  many  of  death's  hiding-places,  which  I 
have  had  scoured  out  thoroughly;  our  prospects  were  very  good 
for  a  prolonged  visitation  from  the  enemy  not  long  since,  but  now 
we  hope  that  he  may  be  kept  away.  One  thing  against  us  is  the 
fact  that  many  of  our  people  are  Germans  and  cannot  read  Eng- 
lish; hence  their  only  way  of  learning  is  that  of  sad  experience. 

Sheboygan.  —  Dr.  J.  J.  Brown,  of  this  city,  sends  a  communica- 
tion, originally  printed  in  a  local  newspaper,  from  which  we  make 
the  following  extracts  as  having  a  more  than  local  interest:  The 
surface  of  our  city  is  a  bed  of  porous,  sandy  soil,  everywhere 
underlaid  by  an  impervious  bed  of  clay.  The  rain  that  falls  is 
readily  absorbed  by  the  sand,  and  remaining  in  its  lower  portions, 
constitutes  our  water  supply.  Where  the  city  is  not  thickly  settled, 
perhaps  reasonably  good  water  may  be  had,  but  in  the  central  por- 
tions of  the  town  the  wells  are  not  only  shallow  (the  clay  in  some 
places  coming  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  surface),  but  they 
have,  in  their  immediate  neighborhood,  numerous  .privy- vaults, 
cesspools,  stables,  etc.,  the  drainage  from  which  gives  a  very  de- 
cided flavor  to  the  water.  A  moment's  reflection  should  satisfy 
any  one  that  such  a  state  of  things  is  dangerous^  that  it  may  at 
any  time  be  the  means  of  spreading  disease  and  death  and  desola- 
tion through  many  a  home.  A  hot,  dry  season,  causing  low  water 
in  the  wells,  will  concentrate  the  impurities  therein,  and  then  a 
single  case  of  disease  may  act  like  a  torch  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
inflammable  material,  and  kindle  a  conflagration  that  shall  consume 
many  lives. 

This  state  of  things  has  been  gradually  growing  upon  us,  and 
the  evils  attendant  upon  it  have  been  constantly  accumulating 
without  notice,  until  they  have  reached  a  point  where  longer  to 
neglect  and  to  continue  them  is  to  violate  directly  the  plainest  san- 
itary law.  In  the  absence  of  any  regularly  organized  board  of 
health,  our  people  look  to  the  common  council  for  wholesome  san- 
itary regulations,  but  the  record  of  that  body  has  not  been  espe- 
cially worthy  of  commendation  in  this  respect  for  some  time  past, 
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and  the  sanitary  administration  of  our  city  government  is  wholly 
unworthy  of  a  municipality  whose  people  are  second  to  no  other 
community  of  the  state  in  enterprise,  intelligence  and  morality. 

Let  any  one  stand  on  the  lake  shore  and  observe  the  structure 
of  the  ground  on  which  the  city  stands;  let  him  note  the  sandy 
soil  above  and  the  solid,  impervious  clay  below;  let  him  note  also 
the  shallow  wells  and  wet  cellars,  wherever  the  sandy  stratum  is 
thin,  and  the  readiness  wherewith  water  flows  through  that  stratum 
from  place  to  place;  and  finally,  let  him  observe  the  character  of 
the  well  water  in  places  where  ,the  people  and  their  privies  are 
most  closely  congregated;  no  one  doing  this  can  fail  to  perceive 
the  urgent  need  for  a  change.  I  know  very  well  that  every  man 
thinks  his  own  possessions  perfect,  and  that  every  one  considers 
that  the  water  in  his  well  is  excellent,  yet  it  is  a  fact,  nevertheless, 
that  every  well  in  the  city  is  a  source  of  danger.  May  we  not 
.30on  hope  for  better  things?  Let  us  substitute  the  dry  earth  closet 
for  the  privy  vault,  fill  up  the  wells  and  draw  our  supplies  of  drink- 
ing water  from  Lake  Michigan,  and  by  so  doing  save  many  a  life 
of  value  to  the  community,  and  keep  many  a  home  from  being 
desolated. 

Sheboygan  Walls. —  Dr.  C.  B.  Cody  writes  from  here  as  follows: 
There  has  been  no  notable  increase  of  cases  of  Phthisis,  but  a  very 
great  one  in  the  number  of  cases  of  Pneumonia  and  malarial  disease, 
of  which  we  have  had  more  than  for  many  years  past.  We  have  also 
had  some  cases  of  malignant  Diphtheria,  which  has  not  been  known 
here  for  years  before,  the  mortality  from  which  has  been  fifty  per 
cent.  This  disease  was  imported  by  a  young  man  who  contracted 
it  in  a  lumber  camp,  in  which  he  had  been  working  when  it  broke 
out,  and  where  nearly  every  man  had  died.  This  lad  also  died 
within  two  hours  of  the  time  when  he  reached  home,  and  his  sister 
took  the  disease  from  him,  and  died  within  forty-  eight  hours  there- 
after. Four  other  fatal  cases  occurred  in  the  building  where  these 
young  people  died  and  the  one  next  adjoining  it,  within  a  few 
days,  all  the  circumstances  going  to  show  the  malignancy  of  the 
disease- 

I  am  unable  to  assign  any  definite  cause  for  the  increase  of  Pneu- 
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monia  and  malarial  disease  above  mentioned;  it  is  true  that  we 
have  had  an  unusually  wet  season,  but  that  circumstance  had  little^ 
if  anything,  to  do  with  the  causation  of  sickness. 

Superior, —  Dr.  E.  S.  Gavreau  gives  this  fact:  Pulmonary  dis- 
eases are  prevalent  here,  especially  among  the  half-breed  Indians; 
their  cause  is  generally  deterioration  of  blood,  aided  by  impru- 
dence and  exposure. 

West  Branch, —  Dr.  A.  Shambaugh  sends  this  cheering  piece  of 
information:  People  here  are  gradually  learning  how  to  prevent 
sickness  by  draining  their  grounds  and  purifying  their  dwellings. 
Physicians  and  laymen  have  alike  become  interested  in  this  matter, 
and  have  helped  and  counseled  each  other  to  the  same  good  end. 
Yet,  though  much  has  been  done,  there  is  abundant  room  for  im- 
provement, for  we  still  have  among  us  Diphtheria,  Typhoid  and 
Scarlet  Fevers  and  Erysipelas,  though  in  generally  mild  forms. 


In  connection  with  the  foregoing  extracts  from  communications 
from  special  correspondents,  we  present  the  following  selections 
from  letters  from  the  clerks  of 

LOCAL   BOARDS   OF   HEALTH, 

in  which  will  be  found  much  of  general  interest;  many  facts  which 
tend  to  explain  the  prevalence  of  disease  in  some  localities,  and 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  jftiblic  health.  A  most  en- 
couraging feature  in  prosecuting  the  work  of  the  board  is  the  grow- 
ing interest  shown  from  year  to  year  on  the  part  of  the  above-men- 
tioned officers,  to  whom  the  secretary  is  indebted  for  many 
communications  which  have  proven  exceedingly  useful,  and  for 
which  he  here  returns  sincere  thanks.  As  in  the  preceding  excerpts, 
the  arrangement  of  these  is  in  alphabetical  order,  but  the  names  of 
the  writers  are  not  given,  in  deference  to  what  is  believed  to  be 
their  general  desire. 

Anchorage, —  Having  taught  school  for  many  terms,  I  can  testify 
that  the  elaborate  paper  in  your  last  report,  upon  the  condition  of 
our  public  schools,  contains  nothing  more  than  the  truth,  and  I  be- 
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lieve  that  if  your  recommendations  were  carried  out,  there  would 
be  a  vast  improvement. 

I  am  convinced  that  very  much  of  the  restlessness  and  inatten- 
tion, much  even  of  what  teachers  sometimes  attribute  to  willful 
mischievousness  on  the  part  of  children,  is  really  due  to  the  discom- 
forts arising  from  lack  of  pure  air.  Many  of  our  school -houses  are 
built  seemingfly  in  defiance  of  all  sanitary  laws. 

We  Americans,  as  a  people,  boast  of  our  free  public  institutions, 
and  are  apt  to  be  dazzled  by  their  glare,  while  the  domestic  insti- 
tutions ^^ —  those  which  more  nearly  concern  the  welfare  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  family — fail  to  receive  the  attention  which  is  their 
due.  I  trust  that  the  wise  suggestions  concerning  home  and  school 
life,  contained  in  the  preceding  reports  of  your  board,  will  do 
something  toward  educating  the  people  in  the  duty  to  themselves 
and  their  children,  of  providing  cleanly  and  healthy  homes  and 
school  buildings. 

Afton, —  We  have  had  some  cases  of  sickness  that  were  attribut- 
able to  the  use  of  water  from  wells  that  had  become  very  low  and 
foul.     Aside  from  these,  our  town  has  been  unusually  healthy. 

Belle  Plaine. —  When  I  made  my  formal  report  to  your  board, 
I  had  a  clean  bill  of  health,  but  since  that  time  we  have  had  sev- 
eral cases  of  Scarlet  Fever  and  Diphtheria.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
summer,  we  had  excessively  heavy  rains,  which  produced  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  decaying  vegetable  matter.  In  my  own  neigh- 
borhood, I  took  the  precaution  to  burn  all  such  stuff,  as  soon  as  it 
was  dry  enough  to  do  soj  and  in  this  way  I  think  that  I  pro- 
moted the  health  of  the  residents.  At  any  rate,  we  had  not  a 
single  case  of  disease,  although  it  raged  fearfully  to  the  north  of 
us,  whole  families  there  having  been  swept  away. 

So  hard  is  it  to  convince  people  that  Diphtheria  is  contagious, 
that  the)-  will  not  only  have  funeral  services  publicly  held,  but,  in 
case  of  death  from  it,  they  will  keep  the  body  three  or  four  days, 
till  all  the  relatives  can  be  gathered  together;  of  course,  these  are 

^  A  very  wise  proceeding.  Were  this  generally  done,  the  health  of  many 
neighborhoods  would  be  benefited. —  Sec 
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liable  to  take  the  infection  home  with  them,  and  in  a  few  days  oth- 
ers may  be  stricken  down,  to  communicate  the  disease  in  their 
turn,  and  so  the  contagion  spreads  from  constantly  renewed  cen- 
tres, in  ever  widening  circles.  ''  It  is  something  in  the  air,"  they 
say;  "it  makes  no  difference  whether  we  associate  with  those  who 
have  it,  or  not!  If  we  are  to  have  the  disease,  we  shall  take  it 
anyhow;  and  if  not,  we  are  safe  anyhow!  "  Now,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  not  a  single  case  has  occurred  around  here  that  cannot  be 
traced  to  either  attendance  at  a  funeral,  or  direct  contact  with  the 
sick.  Another  fact  is,  that  where  there  is  the  most  filth,  there  mor- 
tality is  the  greatest.  In  shanties  and  log  cabins  with  low  ceilings, 
without  ventilation,  having  little  light,  with  dark,  damp  cellars 
under  the  living  rooms,  the  ground  around  the  back  door  saturated 
with  slops,  generally  a  great  deal  of  filth  and  garbage  inside  the 
house,  and  the  inevitable  swill  barrel  in  the  cupboard  giving  off  its 
abominable  odors  —  in  such  places  as  these.  Diphtheria  and  fevera 
hold  high  revel. 

Only  the  other  day,  in  a  neighboring  town,  a  girl  died  from  Diph- 
theria; the  body  was  kept  until  all  the  friends  could  be  assembled, 
and  was  then  taken  to  another  place  and  there  buried  with  a  good 
deal  of  ceremony.  Now,  in  the  town  in  which  the  interment  took 
place,  there  has  been  no  case  of  contagious  disease  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  the  people  are  a  good  deal  exasperated  at  the  idea  Of 
having  been  compelled  to  run  so  great  a  risk  at  the  pleasure  of  any 
and  every  one,  and  the  feeling  is  growing  among  them  that  the 
health  officer  of  a  town  should  have  power  to  prevent  such  occur- 
rences.^ 

^  Dipbtheria  has  been  the  scourge  of  this  state  for  man}'^  months  past,  and 
so  long  as  the  jack  of  all  precaution,  well  described  by  the  above  corre- 
spondent exists,  it  will  continue  to  be  so.  The  State  Board  of  Health  ear- 
nestly invites  our  citizens  to  heed  such  warnings,  and  to  remember  that  the 
various  local  health  boards  have  the  fuUt^st  powers  to  do  any  and  every  thing 
necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  disease.  The  people  have  it 
in  their  own  power  to  put  a  stop  to  such  performances  as  that  above 
described.  V^d^  extracts  from  Revised  Statutes,  published  in  reports  of  this 
board. 
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Bloomingdale. —  My  report .  contains  nothing  of  value.  How 
can  it  when  our  local  board  takes  no  interest  whatever  in  health 
matters,  neglecting  to  appoint  even  a  health  officer,  though  we  have 
three  resident  doctors?  Our  town  is  generally  healthy,  though  I 
can  obtain  no  statistics. 

BondueL  —  In  a  neighboring  town  Diphtheria  is  raging  with 
fatal  effect,  and  I  think  that  it  will  increase  greatly  during  the  fall 
and  winter,  as  nearly  or  quite  all  the  funerals  of  those  who  die  are 
public,  and  no  precautions  otherwise  are  taken  against  its  spread. 

Darlington, —  Our  town  is  in  a  generally  healthy  condition,  but, 
as  in  most  other  places,  great  sanitary  improvements  might  be  made. 
There  is  much  neglect  in  the  matter  of  cleanliness,  although  we  are 
certainly  ahead  of  many  towns  in  this  respect.  The  most  objec- 
tionable thing  that  is  done  here  is  to  neglect  the  cleaning  and  dis- 
infecting of  cess-pools  and  privy- vaults  in  hot  weather.  In  some 
parts  of  the  city  the  stench  is  very  bad,  especially  on  sultry  even- 
ings. Gen.  Bintliff,  of  your  board,  is  very  active  in  giving  advice 
and  doing  whatever  he  can  in  the  matter. 

Edson, —  Diphtheria,  Scarlet  Fever  and  Whooping  Cough  have 
all  been  rife  in  this  locality;  in  some  instances  Diphtheria  and  Scarlet 
Fever  have  attacked  the  same  individuals  simultaneously,  such  cases 
being  very  fatal.  In  yet  other  instances  Whooping  Cough  has 
attacked  those  convalescent  from  Diphtheria,  and  carried  them  off 
very  rapidly.  The  doctors  say  that  the  severity  of  many  attacks 
has  been  due  to  the  lack  of  proper  drainage,  most  of  the  cellars 
being  wet,  and  to  the  want  of  sufficient  ventilation  in  small, 
cramped  bed-rooms. 

Gibson, —  We  have  no  resident  physician  here,  and  bills  for 
medical  attendance  range  very  high;  from  these  two  circumstances 
it  happens  that  very  many,  especially  among  the  poorer  classes, 
when  sick,  call  in  no  doctor,  but  trust  wholly  to  the  merits  of  some 
vaunted  patent  medicine,  too  Sften  with  most  disastrous  results. 
Diphtheria  and  Scarlet  Fever  are^  prevalent,  both  occasionally 
attacking  one  individual  at  the  same  time. 

Grant. —  Diphtheria  has  raged  in  the  northwestern  part  of  this 
town,  but  the  local  health  board  has  done  nothing  to  prevent  its 
13  —  Health. 
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spread.  I  notified  the  board  of  its  existence,  and  advised  the 
closing  of  the  district  school,  but  no  attention  was  paid  to  the 
matter.  The  people  are  very  careless,  too,  in  going  from  house  to 
house  where  the  disease  exists;  some  claim  that  "whoever  is  to 
have  Diphtheria,  will  have  it,  anyhow,"  in  spite  of  precautions! 
So  things  go  on,  and  so  diphtheria  spreads. 

Juneau, —  Diphtheria  was  brought  here  by  an  individual  coming 
from  Fond  du  Lao;  he  was  taken  sick  in  a  family  resident  here, 
whose  children  all  contracted  the  disease,  from  which  four  of  them 
died.  Other  relatives  of  the  family  also  caught  it,  and  thus  the 
malady  was  spread  through  our  town. 

Kingston. —  It  seems  very  strange,  indeed,  to  me,  that  we  have 
not  had  some  serious  outbreak  of  disease  in  this  locality,  owing  to 
the  following  circumstances:  This  is  a  low,  wet,  marshy  region, 
•with  occasional  sandy  ridges,  varying  from  two  to  fifteen  feet  in 
height  above  the  water  level;  the  marshes  are  usually  covered  the 
year  round  with  dead,  stagnant  water,'  in  which  are  found  great 
numbers  of  small  fish;  so  numerous  are  they,  indeed,  that  it  is  very 
common  for  them  to  be  caught  in  the  cranberry  rakes  which  the 
pickers  use  in  gathering  that  fruit.  During  the  fall  of  '79,  these 
marshes  became  unusually  dry,  and  a  consequence  of  the  drought 
was  the  death  of  the  fish  by  thousands;  but  this  was  not  all:  many 
of  the  streams  which  contain  larger  fish  also  became  low  and  dried 
up  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  fish  in  them  gathered  in  great  num- 
bers in  the  pockets  and  sink-holes  in  the  beds  of  the  streams;  the 
boys,  under  these  circumstances,  amused  themselves  by  frequently 
visiting  these  pockets  and  by  catching  and  killing  the  fish  in  large 
quantities.  The  larger  part  they  left  to  decay  on  the  banks,  and 
the  stench  arising  from  dead  fish  on  the  marshes  and  along  the 
streams  was  horrible.  What,  with  these  causes  and  the  amount 
of  rotting  vegetation  laid  bare,  it  seems  to  me  a  wonder  that  we 
escaped  a  pestilence. 

Kossuth. —  Diphtheria  and  Scarlet  Fever  have  prevailed  here  to 
some  extent,  but,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  few  cases  have  proved  fatal. 
There  is  little  if  any  doubt  that  in  very  many  instances  these  dis- 
eases were  aggravated,  if  not  caused  by  the  use  of  bad  water  for 
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drinking  purposes,  and  by  lack  of  cleanliness  both  of  person  and 
dwelling, 

Lawrence, —  I  notice  that  there  is  more  Diphtheria  where  privies 
are  close  to  the  water  supply.  Where  it  has  proven  most  fatal, 
the  dwellings  were  on  sandy  soil,  and  the  privies  were  nearer  to 
the  wells,  etc.,  than  in  any  other  places  in  the  town. 

Lincoln. —  Most  of  the  houses  around  here  are  log  houses,  the 
rooms  are  small,  and  there  is  generally  a  cooking  stove  in  the  room 
where  all  the  family  eat  and  sleep.  There  is  usually  a  cellar,  or  a 
hole  called  by  that  name,  where  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  are 
stored  through  the  winter.  How  such  a  way  of  living  can  be 
healthful,  I  can't  see.  Those  who  live  away  from  streams  and  lakes 
generally  have  the  best  drinking  water. 

Luck, —  There  are  several  points  in  this  town  to  which  I  have 
called  attention,  which  threaten  the  health  of  the  people,  and,  if 
not  remedied,  will,  in  due  time,  bring  forth  a  crop  of  disease.  First, 
I  note  the  absence  of  privy  accommodations  from  many  houses 
whereby  filth  is  left  in  all  manner  of  unsuitable  places.  Our  people 
are,  however,  too  neat  and  cleanly  in  their  dispositions  to  tolerate 
any  such  state  of  things  very  long,  and  they  are  very  rapidly  reme- 
dying this  matter.  Secondly,  the  cattle  yards  and  manure 
heaps  are  much  too  close  to  the  houses  and  their  water  supply, 
and  this  is  bettered  very  slowly  if  at  all.  Thirdly,  the  settlers 
hereabout  use  unwholesome  water  from  swamps,  creeks,  and  shal- 
low wells  —  water  brackish  to  the  taste  and  i;epulsive  in  appear- 
ance. Still,  many  who  are  possessed  of  time  and  means  have  dug 
good  wells  during  the  past  year,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  evils 
arising  from  this  source  will  disappear  in  a  comparatively  short 
time,  especially  as  it  is  coming  to  be  understood  that  good  water 
may  be  had  at  a  moderate  cost. 

To  the  second  and  third  of  the  above  named  causes  is  to  be  at- 
tributed, I  think,  an  outbreak  of  Typhoid  Fever  in  a  neighboring 
town.  Yet  a  fourth  cause  of  sickness  is  to  be  found  in  the  many 
swamps  in  our  vicinity,  the  influence  of  which  is  felt  in  dry 
seasons;  I  have  noticed  at  such  times  that  there  seems  to  be  an 
unwholesDme  atmosphere  surrounding  them,  arising  probably  from 
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decaying  vegetable  matter.  Were  these  swamps  properly  drained, 
which  might  readily  be  done  at  moderate  cost,  and  the  other  mat- 
ters herein  alluded  to  properly  oared  for,  our  locality  would  be  one 
of  the  most  healthy  in  any  part  of  Wisconsin. 

Monroe. —  I  have  made  as  full  a  report  as  I  could,  but  cannot 
say  anything  about  diseases  and  their  causes.  We  had  a  health 
physician  appointed  two  years  ago,  but  he  refused  to  act  unless 
reasonable  compensation  be  allowed  him;  he  says  that  he  has 
already  done  considerable  work  without  remuneration,  but  that  if 
he  has  a  competent  appointment  and  pay,  he  can  and  will  open  up 
some  nuisances  which  have  long  been  eye  and  nasal  sores  to  the 
community,  as  well  as  some  others  that  are  more  hurtful  though 
less  prominent. 

We  are  in  this  village  cursed  with  some  poison  breeders  which 
are  of  such  nature  that  no  one  likes  to  meddle  with  them  except 
in  discharge  of  plain  duty.  One  member  of  our  board  does  not 
wish  to  stir  unless  the  others  are  ready  also,  and  so  things  hang. 
I  wish  that  your  board  could  take  steps  that  would  lead  us  to  some 
decided  and  beneficial  results. 

[The  case  above  described  is  a  very  common  one,  and  one  more- 
over which  may  easily  lead  to  serious  trouble.  No  physician  can 
give  the  time  and  skill  necessary  for  the  proper  performance  of  the 
duties  of  a  health  officer  without  adequate  compensation  therefor, 
Bor  should  an}'  man  be  expected  to  do  so.  Neither  will  any  hon- 
orable man  assume  an  authority  which  has  not  been  placed  in  his 
hands  in  a  regular  and  legal  way.  A  quasi  appointment,  made  two 
years  ago  and  probably  not  subsequently  renewed  in  any  way,  is 
wholly  inoperative  to-day,  and  no  one  can  be  justly  censured  for 
declining  to  act  officially  in  any  capacity,  especially  in  one  involv- 
ing such  important  interests  as  that  of  health  officer,  under  such 
circumstances.  Let  the  town  board,  acting  as  a  board  of  health, 
appoint  unmistakably  and  unequivocally  a  competent  man  as  health 
physician,  and  pay  him  a  fair  salary  for  his  services,  requiring  .him 
to  put  the  town  in  good  sanitary  shape,  and  supporting  him  in  the 
exercise  of  the  authority  necessary  in  so  doing.  It  will  be  found 
in  the  end  a  wise  economy,  and  one  that  will  save  the  town  as  a 
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whole,  and  its  citizens  as  individuals,  many  times  the  amount  ex- 
pended, while  neglect  in  doinor  so  will  probably,  almost  certainly, 
result  in  the  loss,  not  of  money  alone,  but  of  health  and  life  in  ad- 
dition thereto. —  Sec] 

N'eillsville, —  The  particulars  of  the  Typhoid  cases  occurring  here 
are  as  follows  :  A  family  composed  of  father,  mother  and  seven 
children  all  lived  and  slept  in  two  small  rooms,  wholly  without 
ventilation.  The  sickness  began  with  the  children,  two  of  whom 
died;  the  mother  and  a  young  woman  who  waited  on  the  sick  were 
also  attacked,  but  finally  recovered.  The  physicians  regard  this  as 
being  a  typical  instance  of  poisoning  from  over-crowding  and  bad, 
or  rather  no  yenrilation.  We  have  had  some  cases  of  Scarlet  Fever, 
but  they  presented  no  features  of  special  interest. 

JSTorth/ield, —  The  principal  cause  of  sickness  in  this  town  is,  I 
think,  to  be  found  in  numerous  small,  wet  sloughs  into  which  the 
waters  of  many  springs  flow,  forming  sinks  which  receive  filth 
in  various  forms,  and  often  look  as  though  kerosene  or  other  oily  or 
greasy  substance  had  been  poured  into  them;  the  odor  emitted 
from  them  is  in  many  cases  vile^  and  cannot  be  conducive  to  health. 
Very  many  of  our  people  have  wet  cellars. 

Perry. —  Could  something  be  done  to  compel  school  districts  to 
provide  more  suitable  out-buildings,  a  standing  disgrace  to  most  of 
our  public  schools  would  be  wiped  away.  When  1  was  first  elected 
as  district  clerk,  some  dozen  years  ago,  the  first  thing  I  went  for 
was  to  have  a  privy  built;  I  knew  no  better  then  than  to  have  a 
large  building  with  a  partition  in  the  middle,  but  even  this  was  a 
vast  improvement  on  the  plan  which  had  prevailed  up  to  that  time 
of  'tall  faring  alike  in  the  woods."  A  year  or  two  later  I  discov- 
ered that  my  plan  was  a  very  poor  one;  the  partition  had  been  so 
constructed  that  it  did  not  reach  the  roof,  and  thus  opportunity 
was  given  for  throwing  various  things  from  one  compartment  to  the 
other;  the  boys  also  took  advantage  of  knot-holes  and  chance 
crevices  which  they  enlarged  with  their  jack  knives,  and  finally  the 
green  lumber  used  shrunk  so  much  that  the  whole  structure  had  to 
be  battened  up. 

I  brought  the  matter  up  before  the  board  seveial  times  and  was 
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laughed  at  for  my  pains,  but  I  persisted  and  at  last  succeeded  in 
having  separate  buildings  for  the  sexes  on  opposite  sides  o£  the 
yard.  Even  yet,  however,  this  school  house  is  the  only  one  in  the 
town  that  has  even  an  approach  to  decent  privy  accommodations, 
and  this,  though  we  have  some  very  fine  school  buildings  for  a 
country  town. 

We  have  one  that  cost  $800,  but  the  outhouse  attached  to  it 
makes  me  ashamed  of  the  town  whenever  I  pass  it;  it  is  absolutely 
worse  than  the  brush;  fancy  a  small  affair,  six  by  eight  feet,  not 
four  rods  from  the  school  house  and  facing  the  high  road,  having  a 
partition  in  the  middle,  and  the  doors  side  by  side!  I  blush  for 
my  town  and  for  my  fellow-citizens  who  can  pass  so  carelessly  over 
a  matter  of  such  prime  importance  upon  the  plea  of  the  man  quoted 
in  your  report  that  "  the  children  are  young." 

As  regards  wet  cellars,  this  season  for  the  first  time,  I  have  heard 
of  many,  and,  curiously  enough,  the  houses  on  the  highest  land  are 
the  worst  off  in  that  particular. 

Should  I  undertake  to  point  out  the  worst  defects  in  our  farmers' 
habitations,  I  should  say  that  the  first  is  in  the  ventilation;  fresh 
air  is  not  as  plentiful  as  it  might  be  in  them,  considering  its  cheap- 
ness. Next,  I  am  afraid  that  the  water  supply  is  seldom  as  pure 
as  it  should  be,  but  I  don't  think  that  the  proximity  of  privies  and 
wells  has  anything  to  do  with  it;  barn  yards  and  manure  heaps  cer- 
tainly are  too  close  to  the  springs  and  wells  that  furnish  the  family 
supplies  of  drinking  water  in  some  cases,  and  there  are  some  per- 
sons who  make  use  of  unfiltered  cistern  water. 

Princeton,  —  The  last  report  of  your  board  contains  much  that  is 
excellent  and  worthy  of  close  attention.  The  papers  on  schools 
especially  should  have  the  widest  possible  circulation.  Having 
called  attention  to  the  condition  of  school  privies  throughout  the 
state,  can  you  not  now  do  the  same  service  for  the  conveniences 
provided  at  railway  stations,  and  the  deplorable  lack  of  similar 
public  accommodations  elsewhere  where  they  are  needed?  In 
Paris  you  may  find  "  cabinets  d^aisances^"^^  properly  kept  and  open 
to  any  passenger  on  payment  of  a  very  trifling  fee  —  one  cent  or 
thereabouts  —  but  here  we  have  nothing  of  the  sort  except  at  rail- 
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road  stations  and  similar  places,  and  the  condition  of  these  is  too 
often  simply  disgusting.  At  some  of  the  larger  stations  they  will 
finish  up  a  privy,  i.  e.,  so  far  as  painting  it  externally,  and  perhaps 
internally,  in  very  good  style,  is  concerned,  but  thereafter  nothing 
is  done  in  the  way  of  keeping  it  decently  clean,  or  of  preventing 
obscene  inscriptions  on  the  walls.  One  or  two  stalls  are  generally 
kept  under  lock  and  key  for  the  special  use  of  the  station  agents 
and  other  employes^  but  the  remainder  is  given  over  to  nastiness  — 
no  cleaning  is  ever  done,  no  disinfection  ever  attempted.  No  man 
around  the  building,  no  laborer,  brakeman  or  section-hand  could  be 
induced  to  undertake  such  a  duty;  they  would  strike  in  a  body 
first.  Why  should  men  display  such  foolish  squeamishness  in  this 
direction,  when  in  hundreds  of  other  instances,  far  less  important, 
they  show  none  whatever? 

Typhoid  and  kindred  diseases  are  the  last  arguments  of  Heaven 
against  uncleanliness,  and  perhaps  we  should  "  rejoice  with  trem- 
bling "  that  they  are  sometimes  brought  to  bear. 

Sheboygan  Falls, —  We  have  had  sixteen  cases  of  Diphtheria, 
nine  of  malignant  type.  The  disease  was  brought  here  by  a  young 
man  who  came  from  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state.  By  care- 
ful isolation,  it  was  confined  to  two  families,  but  these  two  sufi'ered 
severely,  five  cases  out  of  the  nine  above  mentioned  proving  fatal. 

Stevens  Point, —  We  had  very  high  water  here  last  June,  and 
there  are  yet  many  stagnant  pools  that  should  be  drained  or  filled 
up.  Of  course  these  have  much  to  do  with  the  sickness  prevailing, 
but,  as  -we  have  no  street  funds  in  our  treasury,  nothing  will  be 
done  with  them. 

Trimhelle, —  "  The  people  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge."  As 
an  instance,  during  the  winter  of  1879-80,  there  was  considerable 
Diphtheria  in  the  western  part  of  this  town;  during  the  following 
summer  I  learned  that  it  had  been  confined  to  a  cluster  of  Swedish 
houses  and  had  been  very  fatal;  the  doctor  who  had  attended  the 
greater  part  of  the  cases  told  me  that  the  mortality  was  confined 
to  certain  houses,  which  drew  their  water  supply  from  one  source, 
and  that  on  examination,  he  found  this  source  contaminated  by  the 
washings  from  a  dung  heap;  the  physician  induced  them  to  make  a 
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change  and  obtain  their  drinking  water  elsewhere,  which  being 
done,  the  disease  disappeared. 

Contaminated  drinking  water  is  in  my  opinion  responsible^for  a 
vast  amount  of  sickness,  in  this  vicinity,  at  least.  While  making 
my  rounds  as  census  marshal,  I  found  it  hard  to  get  a  decent  drink. 
Want  of  proper  drainage  about  the  house,  and  slops  and  garbage 
around  the  back  door,  the  odors  from  which  are  mingled  with  those 
from  the  pig-pen  and  cattle-yard,  must  also  come  in  for  a  share  of 
the  blame.  So  long,  however,  as  people  resent  any  interference 
with  such  "personal  affairs,"  and  show  their  resentment  at^i^the 
polls,  we  can't  look  for  anything^much  better.  A  plain,  vigorous 
pamphlet,  setting  forth  the  methods  of  rendering  the  farmhouse  a 
healthful  place  of  residence,  and  showing  how  farmers[and  farmers' 
families  are  poisoned  by  unsanitary  surroundings,  published  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  and  widely  circulated  among  our  rural  pop- 
ulation, might  be  of  much  service. 

Washburn, —  In  my  opinion  very  many  cases  of  sickness  are 
caused  by  the  want  of  proper  sanitary  conditions,  |is  for  example, 
the  lack  of  cleanliness  in  privies,  cess-pools,  drains,  etc.,  the  prox- 
imity of  manure  heaps,  pig-pens,  and  the  like  to  dwellings,  the 
failure  to  remove  dead  animals  in  good  season,  and  neglect  in  other 
similar  matters.  If  it  were  not  for  the  provision  made  by  nature 
for  disposing  of  noxious  efflavia  and  gases,  arising  from  these 
abominations,  sickness  would  be  far  more  frequent  than  it  now  is. 

WaiUoma, —  Whooping  Cough  was  generally  spread  all  over  the 
town  by  the  agency  of  the  public  school,  into  which  it  was  intro- 
duced in  the  usual  way  [by  some  pupil  just  convalescent  from,  or 
just  developing  the  disease,  or  by  some  infected  garment]. 

Wmfteld, —  Our  local  board  has  never  taken  any  action  and 
seemingly  never  intends  to  take  any.  We  are  sometimes  scourged 
by  Scarlet  Fever,  which  spreads  simply  because  no  steps  are  ever 
taken  to  prevent  it  from  spreading. 

Worcester, —  In  the  event  of  an  epidemic  of  any  kind,  we  are 
very  much  exposed.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  village  of 
Phillips,  there  are  numerous  swamps  where  some  little  drainage  has 
been  done,  but  there  is  little  if  any  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
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them.  At  the  foot  of  the  village,  there  are  three  lakes,  Elk  lake 
being  the  largest,  all  which  are  tributary  to  the  Chippewa  river. 
To  facilitate  log- driving,  several  dams  are  thrown  across  the  river 
at  this  point  which  were  kept  closed  for  a  Jong  period  of  time,  and 
finally  opened  during  the  hottest  weather,  and  the  water  was  sud- 
denly drawn  off.  One  result  of  this  proceeding  was  the  killing  of 
the  fish  in  large  numbers,  and  their  being  left  to  putrify  along  the 
banks  of  the  lakes  and  the  river.  The  stench  from  them  and  from 
the  rotting  vegetation,  also  laid  bare  at  the  same  time,  was  terrific, 
and  fears  were  entertained  lest  serious  sickness  should  result. 
Providence  favored  us,  however,  and  we  escaped  for  that  time,  but 
can  we  stand  a  repetition  of  the  same  performance  and  feel  safe? 

[From  a  report  made  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Meacham,  Jr,^  to  the  common 
council  of  the  city  of  Racine,  we  make  the  following  extracts;  they 
have  a  more  than  local  interest  inasmuch  as  they  go  to  confirm  state- 
ments heretofore  made  in  the  reports  of  this  board,  and  as  there  are 
many  other  cities  in  Wisconsin  where  a  state  of  things  exists  that  is 
equally  prejudicial  to  health  and  life.] 

A  portion  of  the  first  ward  of  the  city  of  Racine  is  used  mainly 
for  railroad  and  manufacturing  purposes,  and  but  few  families  live 
there.  In  the  remaining  part,  whose  area  is  not  over  sixty  acres, 
are  found  one  hundred  and  forty-one  wells  which  supply  water  for 
drinking  and  culinary  purposes.  Of  these,  two  are  driven  wells; 
six  are  dug  down  to  the  depth  of  about  thirty  feet,  from  which  point 
an  augur-bore  descends  some  forty- five  or  fifty  feet  further,  making 
a  total  depth  of  seventy-five  or  eighty  feet;  six  others  are  deep 
wells,  dug  in  the  usual  way  to  the  depth  just  mentioned,  and  all 
the  remainder  are  the  common  shallow  wells,  ranging  in  depth  gen- 
erally from  twelve  to  twenty  feet.  A  few  have  the  upper  three  feet 
curbed  with  brick  laid  in  water-lime,  but  generally  no  precaution. 
exists  against  the  leaching  in  of  surface  water.  Some  are  furnished 
with  pumps  of  different  kinds,  the  majority  being  of  wood;  many 
of  these  are  in  poor  condition,  the  wood  being  rotten,  while  the  plat- 
forms are  decayed,  loose  and  open,  allowing  abundant  entrance  to 
bugs,  worms  and  surface  drainage. 

The  wells  are  placed  with  great  uniformity,  sixty  or  seventy  feet 
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back  from  the  streets,  but  their  distances  from  privies  vary  con- 
siderably. Often  they  are  close  by,  in  one  instance  the  space  of 
eight  feet  only  intervening;  more  than  fifty  are  to  be  found  which 
are  within  twenty  feet  of  privies,  and  in  several  places  I  have 
found  drains,  or  places  for  surface  slops,  within  six  or  eight  feet, 
once  within  thirty  inches.  The  average  distance  from  the  nearest 
source  of  contamination  scarcely  exceeds  thirty  feet,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  a  slop-sodden  soil  which  from  lack  of  care  has 
become  nearly  if  not  quite  as  great  a  source  of  possible  contami- 
nation as  a  privy  or  a  cesspool. 

The  soil  in  most  of  the  settled  portion  of  the  ward  is  a  sandy 
loam,  well  suited  for  the  rapid  absorption  of  every  kind  of  fluid. 
Rain  leaches  into  the  privies  and  cesspools,  dissolving  the  matters 
there  fermenting  and  putrefying,  and  carries  them  with  it  as  it  per- 
colates through  the  deeper  sand;  water  from  the  kitchens,  contain- 
ing vegetable  and  animal  refuse,  from  the  wash-rooms  and  laundries, 
containing  soap  and  excreta  derived  from  soiled  clothing,  finds  its 
way  its  way  into  the  soil,  and  to  this  the  drainage  from  stables  and 
<30w  sheds  is  added.  *  *  *  Qq  an  average,  each  person  passes 
daily  about  thirty-four  ounces  of  solid  or  liquid  excreta.  The 
population  of  the  first  ward  of  Racine  numbers  eighteen  hundred 
persons.  Hence,  there  is  a  daily  amount  of  three  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds,  and  an  annual  quantity  of  con- 
siderably more  than  six  hundred  tons  of  such  matter  produced  in 
this  district  by  the  people  alone.  It  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  make 
any  estimate  which  shall  approach  accuracy  of  the  amount  of 
excreta  produced  from  stables,  etc.,  of  the  other  refuse,  of  slops 
and  kitchen  water  constantly  accumulating,  but  it  must  be  very 
large,  probably  six  times  the  sum  above  mentioned;  this  added  to 
the  human  excreta  would  make  a  total  of  more  than  four  thousand 
five  hundred  tons  of  filth  annually  deposited  upon  this  sixty  acres, 
all  of  which  is  produced  within  this  area.  And  besides  all  this,  a 
large  amount  is  brought  into  the  ward  from  outside  sources;  for 
wherever  business  centres  itself,  there  filth  accumulates,  and  of  the 
sum  total  of  this  I  can  make  no  estimate  whatever.  Of  course  a 
portion  of  the  whole  accumulation  is  carted  away,  as,  for  instance. 
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manure  heaps  and  coarse  vegetable  refuse;  the  air  purifies  a  certain 
amount  and  another  part  is  oxidized  in  the  soil;  but  notwithstand- 
ing these  methods  of  destruction  and  removal,  enough  remains  to 
render  it  certain  that  the  sixty  acres  contained  in  the  first  ward 
constitute  a  very  thoroughly  manured  farm. 

I  have  counted  forty-one  stables,  containing  one  hundred  and 
thirty  horses  and  fourteen  cows,  two  hundred  and  twenty- six  priv- 
ies, twenty-five  cess-pools,  twenty- six  old  stopped- up  drains,  and 
at  least  fifty  places  where  the  surface  was  kept  sodden  by  slops, 
dirty  water,  garbage  and  refuse  of  all  kinds.  Note  that  these 
three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  are  existing  and  in  use  at  this  pres- 
ent time,  and  remember  also  that  for  thirty- five  or  forty  years,  in 
this  same  grouud,  cess-pools  have  been  filled  in  and  new  ones  dug, 
privy  vaults  covered  over  and  new  ones  made,  the  contents  of  the 
old  being  rarely  removed;  a  little  earth  being  thrown  upon  them 
year  by  year,  as  the  surface  settled  down,  until,  as  I  have  ascer- 
tained, in  certain  localities  it  is  almost  impossible  to  dig  any  kind 
of  hole  without  coming  upon  some  of  these  ancient  remains,  while 
frequently  three  or  four  are  found  in  excavating  an  ordinary  cellar! 
And  our  wells  —  what  of  them?  Placed  among  these  accumula- 
tions of  filth,  they  become  the  receptacles  of  fluids  by  which  they 
are  contaminated,  and  their  water  rendered  unfit  for  use.  A  proof 
of  the  ease  with  which  water  from  the  surface  finds  its  way  into 
wells  is  given  by  the  following  fact:  Last  summer,  a  small  foun- 
tain jet  from  an  artesian  well  was  allowed  to  flow  continuously,  the 
water  soaking  into  the  ground;  a  well  that  was  dry,  situated  at 
least  fifty  feet  to  the  north  of  the  jet,  soon  had  an  abundance  of 
water,  while  another  well,  fully  one  hundred  feet  east  of  the  same 
jet,  received  water  enough  entirely  to  change  its  character.  A 
common  remark  is  that  "the  wells  fill  up  when  it  rains." 

I  noted  six  pumps  which  had  cloth  bags  tied  over  their  spouts  to 
act  as  strainers  for  the  suspended  matters  contained  in  the  water, 
and  in  five  other  instances  the  water  was  passed  through  a  hand 
strainer  before  it  came  to  me  for  examination.  This  matter  con- 
sists of  fragments  of  rotten  wood  from  the  pumps  or  platforms, 
shreds  of  vegetable  matter,  starch  grains,  flocculent  particles  of 
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undeterminable  character,  and  mud;  bu^s  and  worms  are  not  un- 
frequently  pumped  up.  The  water  from  several  wells  is  no  lons^er 
used  because  the  people  have  discovered  that  it  is  not  fit  for  use; 
a  few  wells  furnish  water  which  is  used  occasionally  or  after  boil- 
ing. There  are  many  wells,  however,  in  constant  use  which  ought 
not  to  be  used  a  day  longer.  Prof.  Hindley,  to  whom  specimens 
of  water  were  submitted  for  analysis,  says  of  some  of  them,  that 
^^  while  they  may  have  some  little  vahie  as  manures^  as  drinking 
waters  they  are  simply  ahominahley 

The  use  of  such  water  depresses  the  vital  energies  and  places 
the  human  system  in  a  fit  condition  for  the  reception  (and  develop- 
ment) of  disease  germs.  Indeed  it  may  be  the  vehicle  by  which 
germs  are  carried  into  the  system  which  in  some  way  or  another 
and  under  proper  conditions  cause  Diarrhoea,  Dysentery,  Typhoid 
Fever,  Cholera  or  Diphtheria.  Some  of  these  diseases  are  occurring 
from  time  to  time  in  the  first  ward,  and  why  not  from  this  very 
cause?  The  fact  that  they  are  not  more  frequent  affords  no  proof 
that  there  is  not  danger,  or  that  the  danger  is  not  constantly  in- 
creasing. It  is  our  duty  to  avert  danger  and  to  avert  it  now,  which 
can  be  easily  done.  In  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  there  is  pressing 
need  for  a  sufficient  supply  of  pure  wholesome  water  and  such 
supply  should  be  obtained  without  delay.  Many  a  valuable  life 
will  be  saved  thereby. 
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To  His  Excellency^  Wm.  E.  Smith, 

Governor  of  Wisconsin: 

Sir  —  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  law,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
Normal  Schools  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1880,  including 
statements  and  exhibits  of  the  Productive  Fund,  the  Income  Fund, 
receipts  and  expenditures  at  each  of  the  four  Normal  Schools,  ex- 
penditures for  teachers'  institutes,  reports  of  the  presidents  of  the 
schools,  and  such  other  informal  ion  concerning  the  condition  and 
work  of  the  schools  under  the  charge  of  the  Board  as  may  be 
deemed  of  public  interest. 

THE  BOARD. 

There  were  no  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  Board  during  the 
year.  Special  sessions  were  held  at  Madison,  in  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  on  September  23-24,  1879, 
February  24-26,  June  29  to  July  1:  the  annual  session  July  14-15, 
1880.  At  these  meetings  the  ordinary  routine  work  of  the  Board 
was  transacted,  abstracts  of  which  have  been  published. 

THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  Normal  School  problem  involves  in  each  country,  and,  to 
some  extent  in  each  locality,  peculiar  conditions  which  must  not  be 
ignored  in  its  solution.  In  the  old  world  with  its  established  sys- 
tem of  apprenticeship  to  the  work  of  teaching,  the  conditions  of 
the  Normal  problem  are  very  diflferent  from  those  found  in  this 
country.  In  the  eastern  portion  of  our  own  land,  too,  with  its  ex- 
cellent and  well  supported  academies  and  colleges.  Normal  Schools 
can  do  a  kind  of  work  for  which  there  is  only  a  very  limited  de- 
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mand  in  this  newer  west  of  ours.  That  the  Normal  Schools  of 
Wisconsin  have  thus  far  done  work  for  which  there  has  been  de- 
mand, and  have  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  their  projectors  in  the 
matter  of  attendance,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  two  of  the 
buildings  have  been  very  considerably  enlarged  to  accommodate 
increasing  numbers,  and  the  growing  demand  for  professional 
work;  and  that  a  third  is  about  to  be  enlarged  for  similar  reasons. 
Again,  the  demand  for  a  product  may  safely  be  taken  as  an  index 
of  the  estimate  put  upon  it.  From  this  stand- point,  there  are 
grounds  for  believing  that  these  schools  adapt  their  management 
and  instruction  to  the  wants  of  the  people.  Their  students  are  in 
demand  throughout  the  West,  and  are  meeting  with  commendable 
success. 

The  management  of  the  schools  is,  in  its  character,  progressive. 
Gradually  the  professional  element  is  assuming  more  prominence, 
and  the  academic  element  given  a  place  in  which  it  can  be  used  in 
the  interests  of  the  professional.  Each  year  a  perceptible  advance 
is  made  in  the  amount  of  time  given  to  the  study  of  Methods  of 
Teaching  and  the  Philosophy  of  Education,  and  in  the  interest 
manifested  in  these  studies.  It  is  the  settled  policy  of  the  Board 
to  make  as  rapid  progress  in  this  direction  as  may  be  justified  by 
circumstances.  They  consider  it  a  pleasure  and  a  duty  to  give 
every  encouragement  ajid  official  aid  in  perfecting  appliances  for 
the  furtherance  of  professional  training. 

Any  school  or  system  of  schools  may  be  aided  by  a  skillful  use  of 
what  may  be  called  its  traditions.  Each  class  strives  to  excel  its 
predecessors  in  that  feature  which  is  characteristic  of  the  school, 
and  through  this  striving  comes  progress.  The  traditions  of  our 
Normal  School  system  are  not  yet  numerous,  nor  are  they  of  suffi- 
cient age  to  command  veneration;  yet  each  school  is  even  now 
beginning  to  feel  the  stimulus  which  comes  to  it  from  the  acknowl- 
edged success  of  those  who  attribute  their  attainments  to  its 
influence.  Such  traditions  differ  only  in  age  from  those  that  are, 
at  the  same  time,  the  best  advertisements  and  the  most  valued 
possessions  of  old  and  celebrated  institutions  of  learning. 
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TRAINING  DEPARTMENT. 

Practice-teaching  is  considered  an  important  feature  of  our 
schools,  and  is  believed  to  be  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition.  The 
management  of  this  part  of  training  is  substantially  the  same  in 
all  the  schools.  The  Director  of  the  Training  School  has  special 
charge  of  this  work.  He  directs  the  preparation,  supervises  the 
teaching,  and  criticises  the  work.  The  plan  of  the  lesson  must 
meet  his  approval  before  the  teacher  goes  before  his  class.  Every 
possible  precaution  is  taken  to  avoid  mistakes  in  facts  or  failures^ 
in  methods.  The  teacher  is  held  responsible  for  the  management 
and  instruction  of  the  class,  and  is  helped  in  his  efforts  ta 
strengthen  himself  in  points  in  which  he  shows  weakness.  Per- 
sons unacquainted  with  this  work,  naturally  entertain  the  idea  that 
practice-teaching  in  our  Normal  Schools,  must  be  crude,  inaccu- 
rate, and  largely  experimental;  that  it  must  be  much  inferior  to 
the  work  of  paid  and  mature  teachers.  A  statement  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  teaching  is  done,  ought  to  be  sufficient  to 
dispel  this  notion.  Besides,  it  must  be  remembered  that  many  of 
these  pupil  teachers  have  taught  school  before  entering  upon  the 
normal  course;  that  all  are  required  to  study  school  economy  be- 
fore being  assigned  to  do  practice- work;  that  they  had  been  mem- 
bers of  the  school  for  at  least  one  year;  and  that,  when  they  en- 
tered the  school,  they  had  sufficient  scholarship  to  entitle  them  to  a 
third  grade  certificate  from  a  county  superintendent.  These  pupils 
are  in  demand  as  teachers;  they  take  charge  of  our  district  schools, 
where  they  do  acceptable  work  without  supervision.  In  the  Nor- 
mal School,  with  its  aids  in  special  preparation  and  its  close  super- 
vision, the  work  done  by  practice-teachers  is  of  a  very  creditable 
character.  The  Board  commends  the  efforts  of  our  schools  toward 
perfecting  this  important  feature  of  a  Normal  education;  and 
they  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  advantages  afforded  will  be  so 
highly  appreciated,  and  so  well  improved,  that  hereafter  "  to 
present  a  candidate  for  graduation  is  to  vouch  f@r  his  professional 
skill." 

The  future  promises  an  improvement  on  the  past.     With  in- 
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creased  accommodations  and  appliances,  with  a  growing  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  the  Normal  Schools  to  give  such  training  as  can 
be  utilized  in  our  common  schools;  with  a  settled  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  Regents  to  make  them  more  and  more  professional  in 
character;  and  with  a  continuance  of  the  cordial  co-operation 
always  manifested  by  the  teachers  in  charge  of  the  Normal  Schools 
in  carrying  out  this  policy,  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  the  work 
of  the  coming  year  will  be  instrumental  in  increasing  the  interest 
in  these  schools,  and  in  still  further  strengthening  their  hold  upon 
the  hearts  of  the  people. 

ENROLLMENT. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  enrollment  of  pupils  attend- 
ing the  four  schools  during  the  past  year: 
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Totals 
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126 

413 

186 

172 

25 

1,880 

Being  an  increase  of  77  over  the  preceding  year.  Every  county 
in  the  State  excepting  seven,  viz.:  Adams,  Ashland,  Bayfield,  Bur- 
nett, Langlade,  Price  and  Vernon,  was  represented  in  the  Normal 
Departments  of  our  schools  during  the  year. 

Students  resident  of  the  State,  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  comply- 
ing with  the  regulations  for  admission,  receive  instruction  free. 
Those  who  cannot  fulfill  these  requirements  are  classified  in  the 
preparatory  or  model  schools,  and  are   charged  tuition  as  follows: 

Preparatory  and  grammar  grades 40  cts.  per  week 

Intermediate  grade 25  cts.  per  week 

Primaty  grade.... 20  cts.  per  week 
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The  amount  of  tuition  collected  at  the  several  schools  during  the 
year  was: 

Platteville $2,273  20 

Whitewater ; 1,781  50 

Oshkosh    2,722  90 

River  Falls 2,111  60 

Total..., $8,889  20 

The  aggregate  salaries  paid  the  instructional  force  of  the  Pre- 
paratory and  Model  grades  of  the  schools  for  the  year,  were  as 
follows: 

Platteville $2,850  00 

Whitewater* 2,800  00 

Oshkosht 3.050  00 

River  Falls 2 ,  050  00 

Total $10,750  00 

By  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  instruction  in 
the  Preparatory  and  Model  schools,  exceeds  the  sum  received  for 
tuition  $1,868.80. 

GRADUATES. 

The  number  of  students  completing  the  prescribed  courses  of 
study  at  the  several  schools  during  the  year,  is  as  follows: 

ELEMENTARY   COURSE. 

Platteville 9 

Whitewater 22 

Oshkosh 29 

River  Falls 5 

Number  certificated 65 

ADVANCED    COURSE. 

Platteville.... 1 

Whitewater  . 5 

Oshkosh 5 

River  Palls 2 

Number  graduated .... , 13 

♦Deducting  half  salary  of  principal  Academic  department  for  work  done  in  Normal  de- 
pan  ment. 
tr^ot  including  Kindergarten. 
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TEACHERS. 

The  roll  of  teachers,  librarians,  and  janitors  employed  at  the  sev- 
eral schools,  during  the  past  year,  and  the  annual  salary  paid  each, 
is  as  follows: 

PLATTEVILLB. 

D.  McGregor,  president ...  $2, 500  00 

A.  J.  HuttOD,  conductor  of  institute  and  teacher  normal  departm'nt  2,000  00 

Geo.  Beck,  teacher  normal  department 1 ,500  00 

D.  E.  Gardner,  teacher  normal  department 1,500  00 

A.  J.  Volland,  teacher  normal  department 800  00 

Miss  E.  M.  B.  Felt,  teacher  normal  department. 800  00 

Miss  E.  Curtis,  teacher  normal  department 700  00 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Buck,  teacher  normal  department 400  00 

Chas.  H.  Nye,  director  practice  work 1 ,200  00 

Miss  E.  C.  Aspinwall,  teacher  grammar  grade 700  00 

Miss  J.  S.  Cooke,  teacher  grammar  grade 700  00 

Miss  Anna  Potter,  teacher  intermediate  grade. 650  00 

Miss  Mary  Brayman,  teacher  primary  grade 800  00 

A.  J.  Volland,  fibrarian 

Chas.  Stephens,  janitor 600  00 

Total $14,850  00 

WHITEWATER. 

J.  W.  Stearns,  president , $3,500.00 

Albert  Salisbury,  conductor  of  institute  and  teacher  normal  de- 
partment    2,000  00 

S.  S.  Kockwood,  teacher  normal  department 1 ,  500  00 

W.  S.  Johnson,  teacher  normal  department 1,500  00 

L.  C.  Wooster,  teacher  normal  department 1 , 500  00 

Miss  M  ary  DeLany,  teacher  normal  department : . . . .  800  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Knapp,  teacher  normal  department 800  00 

Miss  E.  M.  Parrand,  teacher  normal  department. 800  00 

Miss  M.  E.  Conklin,  director  of  practice  work 900  CO 

Miss  H.  L.  Storke,  teacher  academic  department 1 ,200  00 

Miss  I.  J.  Storke,  teacher  academic  department 600  00 

Miss  E  Rogers,  teacher  academic  department 300  00 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Cooke,  teacher  intermediate  grade. 700  00 

Miss  Claia  L.  Wright,  teacher  primary  grade 600  00 

Miss  L.  Townsend,  librarian 100  00 

Geo.  I.  Beach,  janitor 600  00 

Total $16,400  00 

OSHKOSH. 

G.  S.  Albee,  president $2, 500  00 

R.  Grab  am,  conductor  of  institutes  and  teacher  normal  department,    2 ,000  00 

W.  E.  Dennis,  teacher  normal  department 1 ,200  00 

Miss  A.  W.  Moody,  teacher  n  ormal  department 1 ,000  00 

Miss  M.  H.  Ladd,  teacher  normal  department. ...;.......... 800  00 
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Mrs.  H.  E.  BatemaB,  teacher  normal  department $800  00 

Miss  F.  E.  Tower,  teacher  normal  department 700  00 

Miss  E.  F.  Webster,  teacher  normal  department 700  00 

Miss  L.  E.  Andrews,  teacher  normal  department 700  00 

Miss  A.  E.  Banning,  teacher  normal  department 450  00 

L.  W.  Briggs,  director  of  practice  work 1 ,500  00 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Cochran,  teacher  preparatory  department 800  00 

Miss  M.  S.  Hill,  teacher  grammar  grade 900  00 

Miss  A.  A.  Haskell,  teacber  intermediate  grade 600  00 

Miss  E.  B.  Armistead,  teacher  primary  grade 750  00 

Miss  Fisci3er,  teacher  kindergarten  grade 800  00 

Miss  Carrie  McISTutt,  special 150  00 

MissjSr.  E.  Marble,  librarian  100  00 

Wm.  Bell,  janitor 600  00 

$17,050  50 

ElVER    FALLS. 

W.  D.  Parker,  president $2, 500  00 

J.  B.  Thayer,  conductor  of  institutes  and  teacher  normal  depart  . .  3,000  00 

F.  H.  King,  teacher  normal  department 1, 500  00 

Miss  L.  E.  Foote,  teacher  normal  deparment 800  00 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Jenness,  teacher  normal  department 800  00 

Miss  K.  L.  Hatch,  tescher  normal  department 600  00 

Miss  M.  Irwin,  teacher  normal  department 700  00 

Miss  J.  M.  Stanclifr,  director  of  practice  work 800  00 

Miss  E.  C.  J  one?,  teacher  grammar  grade 700  00 

Miss  M.  A.  Kelly,  teacher  intermediate  grade 700  00 

Mrs.  L.  Parker,  teacher  primary  grade c 650  00 

W.  W.  Bartlett,  librarian 100  00 

T.  Martin,  janitor 600  00 

$12,450  00 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Board,  the  Committee  on  In- 
stitutes reported  in  full  the  work  performed  the  past  year,  under 
their  special  supervision.  It  appears  that  during  the  four  months 
beginning  with  August,  1879,  fifty- one  institutes  were  held  in  forty- 
nine  counties  and  superintendent  districts.  This  is  a  larger  num- 
ber than  is  usually  organized  at  that  season  of  the  year,  and  was 
necessitated  mainly  by  the  few  institutes  held  the  previous  year. 
Three-fourths  of  the  fifty-one  were  appointed,  at  the  request  of 
county  superintendents,  for  August  and  the  first  week  in  Septem- 
ber; this  fact  necessitated  the  employment  of  an  unusually  large 
number  of  assistant  conductors, —  forty -two  in  all.  These  were 
selected  from  the  leading  teachers  of  the  State,  who  had  acquired 
skill  in  the  charge  of  institutes.     Besides  aiding  the  four  regular 
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conductors  in  a  portion  of  their  institutes,  they  gave  the  entire 
instruction  in  thirty  others.  This  arrangement  required  the  ex- 
penditure of  more  funds  than  is  usual  in  the  series  of  summer  and 
fall  institutes.  Last  spring,  the  committee  provided  for  only 
eleven  institutes  in  the  same  number  of  counties.  These  were 
instructed  by  the  regular  institute  conductors. 

The  sixty-two  institutes  of  the  past  year  were  in  session  one 
hundred  and  four  weeks, —  one  for  four  weeks,  thirty-nine  each  for 
two  weeks,  and  twenty-two  each  for  one  week,  being  four  more 
than  were  held  the  preceding  year  with  eight  weeks  more  time. 
There  was  a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  conducted  each  one 
week,  and  an  increase  in  those  conducted  each  two  weeks. 

The  attendance  in  all  the  institutes  was: 

Males 1,335 

Females 3 ,  630 

Total 4,965 


Being  a  gain  of  542  over  the  enrollment  of  the  preceding  year. 
In  the  counties  where  the  institutes  were  held,  5,718  teachers  are 
required  to  teach  the  public  schools  —  in  number  only  753  more 
than  the  enrollment  of  the  institutes,  a  conclusive  proof  that  a 
very  large  percentage  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  avail  themselves 
of  the  privileges  afforded  by  this  branch  of  Normal  instruction. 

The  annual  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  presents  the  sta- 
tistics in  many  items  which  are  omitted  in  this  statement.  It 
furnishes  the  names  of  places  where  institutes  were  held  in  the 
different  counties;  the  time  of  the  opening  and  duration  of  each 
institute;  and  the  names  of  the  regular  or  assistant  conductors  in 
charge  of  each  institute.  It  shows  the  number  of  the  attendants 
who  hold  the  different  grades  of  certificates  granted  by  the  county 
superintendents;  the  average  experience  in  months  teaching  of 
those  who  have  taught;  the  number  of  persons  not  having  taught, 
but  intending  to  teach;  the  number  having  previously  attended 
institutes;  and  the  number  having  attended  schools  of  different 
grades. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  condition    of  the  fund  set 
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apart  for  the  support  of  teachers'  institutes,  including  an  exhibit  of 
the  expenditures  for  the  present  year: 

KECEIPTS. 

Appropriation  by  the  State $2,000  00 

Appropriation  by  the  Board  of  Regents 5 ,000  00 

$7, 000  00 

EXPENDITURES. 

Salaries  ef  condiictois $4, 260  50 

Expenses  of  conductors 2, 242  31 

Incidental  expenses  and  for  lectures 707  23 

$7,210  04 


Of  this  amount  $9.00  were  paid  for  a  bill  incurred  during  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  appropriation  for  the  ensuing  year  was  antici- 
pated to  the  amount  of  $201.04,  in  printing  for  the  next  series  of 
institutes,  making  the  net  amount  expended  for  the  past  year  just 
the  sum  appropriated,  .viz.,  $7,000. 

The  outline  of  studies  taught  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  '79, 
embraced  the  third  and  final  part  of  a  course  of  instruction  which 
extended  over  a  period  of  three  years.  This  outline  was  published 
in  pamphlet  form,  and  was  furnished  to  the  conductors  and  county 
superintendents  in  sufficient  number  to  supply  the  members  of  all 
the  institutes. 

At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Institute  committee  and  the  regular 
conductors,  held  in  January  last,  a  general  programme  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  next  three  years  was  adopted.  The  work  for  the  year, 
embracing  the  institutes  of  the  fall  and  spring,  is  confined  very 
largely  to  primary  teaching  in  our  public  schools.  This  scheme,  as 
far  as  it  has  been  tested,  is  very  satisfactory.  It  is  based  on  the 
idea  that  this  grade  of  teaching  in  the  State  is  greatly  in  need  of 
radical  improvement.  The  outline  of  the  studies  for  this  year  was 
printed  last  spring  and  distributed  among  the   institutes  then  held. 

The  Institute  Committee  and  Institute  Conductors  held  a  meet- 
ing in  Madison  in  July  last,  during  the  yearly  session  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association.  This  meeting  was  attended  not  only  by 
members  of  the  committee  and  by  the  conductors,  but  by  many 
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other  leading  teachers  of  the  State.  The  exercises  consisted  of 
the  careful  discussion  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught  this  year  in  our 
institutes.  Much  interest  was  added  to  the  occasion  by  the  exer- 
cises in  primary  work,  presented  by  a  class  of  pupils  from  the 
Model  department  of  the  Platteville  Normal  School.  The  instruc- 
tion here  given  was  enjoyed  by  all  in  attendance;  and,  without 
doubt,  materially  aided  those  who  conducted  the  series  of  insti- 
tutes held  immediately  subsequent  to  this  meeting. 

The  institute  work  is  steadily  growing  in  favor  throughout  the 
State.  Its  usefulness  is  more  apparent  with  each  succeeding  year. 
Its  effect  upon  the  teaching  in  our  common  schools  was  never  more 
visible  than  during  the  past  year.  To  focus  the  instruction  for  one 
year  of  at  least  twenty-five  trained  conductors,  and  the  minds  of 
thousands  of  teachers  in  our  public  schools,  upon  the  most  ele- 
mentary subjects  taught  to  our  pupils,  is  an  achievement  which 
must  speedily  result  in  great  good  to  the  schools. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

After  much  deliberation  and  discussion  of  the  principles,  objects, 
and  practices  of  the  kindergarten,  the  Board  of  Regents,  at  their 
meeting  held  in  February  last,  determined  to  establish  a  kinder- 
garten in  one  of  the  Normal  Schools,  as  a  model  for  observation 
and  practice;  and  thereby  make  the  philosophy  of  the  kindergarten 
system  a  more  prominent  feature  of  instruction  in  the  normal  de- 
partments of  our  schools. 

The  arguments  presented  against  the  practicability  of  making 
use  of  the  kindergarten  in  public  school  work,  were  carefully  con- 
sidered; and  the  fact  that  the  subject  was  discussed  for  several 
years,  shows  that  the  conclusion  of  the  Board  was  not  a  hasty  one, 
when,  in  May  last,  they  opened  at  the  Oshkosh  school  the  first  kin- 
dergarten officially  and  directly  connected  with  any  State  Normal 
School  in  the  United  States. 

The  Board  realize  that  it  was  a  "■  new  departure,"  but  one  that 
they  confidently  hope  will  be  received  with  warm  approval  by  the 
people  of  the  State;  as  it  has  been  by  prominent  and  active  edaca- 
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tors  forming  the  "  State    Teachers'    Association,"  and   by    many 
members  of  the  press  throughout  Wisconsin. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  sketch  the  main  features  of  the 
Froebel  Kindergarten,  and  the  reason  for  its  introduction  into  our 
Normal  School  System. 

Kindergarten  culture  is  designed  to  correct  many  of  the  faults  of 
our  common  schools,  where  knowledge  is  generally  imparted  in  a 
concentrated  form  by  teachers  and  text-books;  where  the  child  is 
crammed  with  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  what  might  be 
termed  positive  knowledge  in  the  least  possible  time,  in  many  in- 
stances to  the  detriment  of  his  healthy  development.  Kindergarten 
work  will  develop  healthfully  and  harmoniously  all  the  faculties  of 
the  child;  it  treats  the  child  as  an  organism  that  needs  but  to  have 
its  surroundings  brought  into  harmony  with  its  nature  to  grow  into 
beauty  and  usefulness.  It  does  not  drwe^  but  leads.  The  restless 
disposition  of  a  child,  so  trying  to  the  parent  and  teacher,  and  so 
often  forcibly  repressed,  is  made  useful,  and  a  source  of  happiness 
and  pleasure  to  the  true  kindergartener.  The  methods  and  discip- 
line ordinarily  pursued  in  our  common  schools  have  a  tendency  to 
dwarf  the  physical  development  of  a  child;  the  kindergarten  culti- 
vates the  same  by  frequent  changes,  and  a  wise  combination  of 
exercises  of  body  and  mind.  While  the  school  often  overtaxes 
memory,  and  imposes  upon  the  young  child  intellectual  work  that 
does  not  properly  belong  to  it,  the  kindergarten  seeks  to  create  the 
most  favorable  conditions  for  the  natural  development  of  his  per- 
ceptive, reasoning,  inventive  and  formative  faculties,  using  all  op- 
portunities and  taking  time  to  instil  into  the  child's  mind  pure 
moral  sentiments  and  good  social  qualities;  too  often  overlooked  in 
schools  where  the  race  for  individual  standing  is  the  one  absorbing 
idea.  An  important  feature  is  the  loving,  motherly  supervision 
which  the  child  receives  in  the  kindergarten,  and  which  forms  the 
natural  connecting  link  between  home  and  school.  The  mental 
and  practical  possibilities  of  the  child,  when  his  powers  are  culti- 
vated and  developed  by  the  seeming  play  of  the  kindergarten 
without  over- exertion  of  mind  or  body,  are  wonderful.  Prominent 
educators,  speaking  from  experience  and  observation,  inform  us 
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that  children  having  the  advantages  of  kindergarten  culture  learn 
more  rapidly  in  their  advanced  school  work;  these  children  are 
keen  observers,  their  powers  of  analysis  and  synthesis  have  been 
trained  naturally  and  systematically  in  early  childhood;  they  desire 
useful  employment,  because  this  employment  has  been  to  them  a 
source  of  pleasure. 

Kindergartening  in  the  common  schools  of  our  State  may  not  be 
an  accomplished  fact  for  many  years  to  come,  but  the  Board  of 
Regents  have  thought  it  wise  to  give  our  Normal  pupils  a  theoreti- 
cal and  practical  knowledge  of  its  principles,  aims,  methods,  and 
apparatus  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  apply  those  methods 
and  principles  in  their  future  school  work  as  far  as  circumstances 
will  permit.  If  our  students  are  to  be  missionaries  for  higher  views 
of  the  objects  of  education,  they  should  certainly  be  made  ac- 
quaianted  with  all  the  educational  systems  and  methods  deserving 
consideration.  Among  these  systems  none  have  received  more 
earnest  attention  at  the  hands  of  prominent  educators  than  Froe- 
bel's  system  of  kindergartening. 


LIBRARIES. 

All  text  books  used  in  normal  schools  are  purchased  by  the 
Board  from  the  publishers  at  wholesale  rates  and  furnished  pupils 
at  a  rental  not  exceeding  three  dollars  per  year,  or  sold  to  them  at 
actual  cost  if  preferred.  By  this  plan  the  pupil  is  furnished  the 
necessary  books  for  pursuing  a  course  covering  a  wide  Tange  of 
studies  at  much  less  expense  than  if  compelled  to  purchase  at  or- 
dinary retail  rates.  The  income  derived  from  rentals  and  sales  of 
text  books  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  text  book  libraries  replenished, 
pay  the  salaries  of  the  librarians,  and  make  substantial  additions  to 
the  reference  libraries,  books  from  which  are  used  by  pupils  with- 
out charge.  Below  will  be  found  a  statement  of  receipts  from 
rents  and  sales  of  text  books,  and  of  expenditures  for  the  purchase 
of  text  and  reference  books,  and  salaries  of  librarians,  for  the  year 
1879-80: 
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RECEIPTS. 

Platteville,  book  rents  and  sales $996  00 

Whitewater,"        "        *'        »' 968  34 

Oshkosh,       "        "        *'        "     1,038  52 

River  Falls,"        "        "        "    624  20 

$3,627  06 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Librarian 

Text         Reference,  salaries. 

Platteville $396  29         $165  47     

Whitewater 644  58             74  60  $100  00 

OshkosM 277  37             39  07  100  00 

River  Falls. 515  85             74  65  100  00 

1,834  09           353  79  300  00      $2,687  88 


Balance  to  income  fund $939  18 


BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 

During  the  year  the  executive  and  visiting  committees  have 
made  careful  inspection  of  the  grounds,  buildings  and  other  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  schools,  and  report  the  same  in  good  condi- 
tion, with  few  exceptions. 

Substantial  improvements  were  made  at  Whitewater,  by  laying 
a  new  hardwood  floor  in  the  assembly  room,  and  re-furnishing  the 
same  with  single  desks;  also,  making  some  changes  of  partitions, 
needed  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Normal  department. 

Plans  were  submitted  by  the  executive  committee,  and  adopted 
by  the  Board,  for  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  the  Platteville 
building,  with  a  proviso  that  the  addition,  including  heating  ap- 
paratus, should  not  cost  to  exceed  ten  thousand  dollars.  The  con- 
tract for  the  erection  of  the  building  was  let  to  Messrs.  Nye, 
Traber  &  Co.,  for  $9,297.84.  This  addition  will  make  the  Platte- 
ville building  about  the  same  in  size  as  those  of  Whitewater  and 
Oshkosh.  It  will  be  45  by  65  feet,  with  basement  and  two  stories, 
and  will  include  an  entrance  hall  and  stairway,  one  school  room, 
six  recitation  rooms,  and  the  necessary  cloak  rooms;  thus  affording 
ample  and  much  needed  accommodations  for  the  growing  wants  of 
this  school. 

An  appropriation  of  one  thousand  dollars  was  ordered  for  the 
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purpose  of  improving  the  grounds  surrounding  the  school  build- 
ings; said  sum  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  Tvho  were  authorized  to  employ  a  competent 
landscape  gardener  to  furnish  a  plan  for  each  school. 


FUND  AND  INCOME. 

The  statistics  giving  amount  and  condition  of  the  Normal  School 
Fund  and  Normal  School  Fund  Income  are  obtained  from  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  amounts  of  productive  Normal  School  Fund  on  the  30th  days 
of  September,  1879  and  1880,  were  as  follows: 


Dues  on  certs,  of  sales,  per  Land  office  books. . 

Does  on  loans  per  Land  office  books 

Certificates  of  indebtedness 

Milwaukee  city  bonds 

Bonds  of  town  of  Kinnickinnic,  St.  Croix  Co. . 
Bonds  of  tbe  town  of  Troy,  St.  Croix  county  . . 
Bonds  of  the  town  of  River  Falls,  Pierce  Co  . . 
Bonds  of  the  town  of  Clifton,  Pierce  county  . . 

Loan  to  Iowa  county 

Loan  to  Racine  county 

Loan  to  Wood  county 

Loan  to  town  of  Pine  Valley,  Clark  county 

Loan  to  town  of  Princeton,  Green  Lake  county 

Loan  to  city  of  La  Crosse 

Albany  city  bonds 

Loan  to  Board  of  Education  —  city  of  Neenah. 
Loan  to  Board  of  Education  —city  Beaver  Dam 

Loan  to  city  of  Waupaca 

Loan  to  town  of  Waupaca,  Waupaca  county. . 

Loan  to  Brown  county _. 

Loan  to  1  aylor  county 

Loan  to  town  of  Kewaunee,  Kewaunee  county 


Total  at  interest . 
Cash  on  hand 


Grand  total. 


1879. 


$35,468  36 

86,661  16 

515,700  00 

160,000  00 

1,300  00 

1,000  00 

6,000  00 

1,500  00 

85,000  00 

3,750  00 

69,500  00 

1,800  00 

4,000  00 

40,000  00 

2,000  00 

10,000  00 

4, 000  00 

1,500  00 

750  00 


$1,029,929  52 
23,948  25 


$1,053,877  77 


1880. 


$32,874  36 

68,043  24 

515,700  00 

160, 000  00 

1,000  00 

*"3',666'66 

1,000  00 

75,000  00 
1,875  00 

63,000  00 
1,200  00 
3, 500  00 

40,000  00 
2,000  00 
9,000  00 
3,000  00 

11,500  00 
5,750  00 

30,000  00 
6,600  00 
6,000  00 


$1,039,542  60 
31,131  51 


$1,070,644  11 
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NORMAL  SCHOOL  FUND  INCOME. 

This  fund  is  derived  from  the  interest  on  swamp  land  certificates 
and  loans,  and  is  applied  to  establishing  and  maintaining  Normal 
schools,  as  provided  by  law.  By  the  provisions  of  section  394,  re- 
vised statutes,  the  entire  income  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools,  by  transfer  to  the  Treasurer 
of  said  Board,  and  the  detailed  record  of  its  expenditures  is  kept 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  accounts  of  the  State.  The  receipts 
and  disbursements,  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1880, 
have  been  as  follows: 

RECErPTS, 

Interest  on  land  certificates  and  loans $7 ,  205  86  . 

Interest  on  cerlificates  of  indebtedness 36,099  00 

Interest  on  Milwaukee  city  bonds 11,200  00 

Interest  on  Albany  city  bonds 120  00 

Interest  on  Cliftoti  town  bonds 105  00 

Interest  on  Kiunickinnic  town  bonds 91  00 

Interest  on  Troy  town  bonds 70  00 

Interest  on  River  Falls  town  bonds  434  57 

Interest  on  loan  to  Iowa  county 5,950  00 

Interest  on  loan  to  Racine  county 262  50 

Interest  on  loan  to  Wood  county. 3,991  15 

Interest  on  loan  to  town  of  Pine  Valley 1  a6  00 

Interest  on  loan  to  town  uf  Princeton 280  00 

Interest  oa  loan  to  town  of  Waupaca 2188 

Interest  on  loan  to  Waupaca  city 43  75 

Interest  on  loan  to  La  Crosse  cit}^ 2,800  00 

Interest  on  loan  to  Board  of  Education  of  city  of 

Beaver  Dam 163  35 

Interest  oa  loan  to  Board  of  Education  of  city  of 

Neenah 420  00 

Tuition  fees,  Pl-atteville  Normal  School 3,173  00 

Tuition  tees,  Whitewater  Normal  School 2,902  38 

Tuition  fees,  Oihkosh  Normal  School 3, 761  43 

Tuition  fees,  River  Falls  Normal  School 2, 735  80 

$81,956  66 

DISBUKSEMENTS. 

Treasurer   of  the    Board    of  Regents    of  Normal 

Schools $81,900  20 

Refunded  for  overpayments. 56  46 

$81,956  66    $81,956  66 
2  — Nor.  ScH. 
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TABULATED  STATEMENT  —  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDI- 
TURES. 


The  following  tables  show  the  amount  disbursed  and  received  at 
each  Normal  School  during  the  school  year  1879-80,  the  purpose  of 
each  disbursement  and  source  of  receipts: 


EXPENDITURES. 


Salaries. 

Text-Books. 

Reference 
Books. 

Sta- 
tionery. 

Osbkosh   

Wliitewaler 

$15,840  25 
15,788  75 
14,600  00 
11,640  00 

$277  37 
644  58 
396  29 
515  85 

$39  07 
74  60 

165  47 
74  65 

$130  38 
126  85 

P.atteville 

lii ver  Falls 

159  19 
123  87 

Total 

$57,869  00 

$1,834  09 

$353  79 

$540  29 

EXPENDITURES  —  Continued. 


Fuel  and 
light. 

Furniture. 

Repairs. 

Build, 
ing. 

Oshkosb 

$755  75 
995  32 
498  69 
658  80 

$371  67 

44  77 

245  10 

51  85 

$869  72 

612  56 

623  88 

3,975  72 

$171  75 

Whitewater 

20  00 

Plalteville    

River  Falls 

3  00 

$2,908  56 

$713  39 

$6,081  88 

$194  75 

EXPENDITURES  —  Continued. 


Printing. 

Cabinet 
and  appa- 
ratus. 

Miscellane- 
ous. 

Totals. 

Oshkosh 

$179  45 
157  40 
172  35 
282  15 

$144  41 
374  56 
110  39 
208  80 

$698  27 
101  60 
103  87 
986  33 

$19,478  09 

Whitewater 

18,940  99 

Platteville 

17,075  23 

River  Falls 

18,521  02 

$761  35 

$838  16 

$1,890  07 

$74,015  33 
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RECEIPTS. 


Tuition. 

Book  rents . 

Book 
sales. 

Other 
sources. 

Totals. 

Odhl^n^h 

k    -  ■-'■ 

$2,722^90 

1,781  50 
2,273  20 
2,111  60 

$755  45 
851  40 
746  20 
486  35 

$283  07 
117  34 
149  80 
137  85 

S3, 761  42 
2,902  38 
3,173  00 
2,735  80 

Whitewater.... 
Platteville 

"Rivpr  TPflllq 

$152  14 
3  80 

Totals 

$8,889  20 

$2,839  40 

$687  06 

$155  94 

$12,572  60 

SUMMARY. 

The  summary  shows  the  aggregate  expenses  by  the  Board  the 
past  year  at  the  several  schools,  the  expenses  for  Institutes,  Re- 
gents' expenses,  salary  of  Secretary,  printing  and  incidentals: 

Dishurs?ments  at  the  schools  ....  $74, 015  33 

7,210  79 

563  42 

1,652  44 

300  00 

192  55 


Disbursements  for  institutes  . 

Regents'  expenses  attending  meetings  of  the  board 

Services  and  expenses  of  committees 

Salary  of  secretary 

Printing  and  incidental  expenses 


Total $83,935  53 


Your  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  accompanying  reports 
of  Presidents  McGregor,  Stearns,  Albee,  and  Parker,  for  further 
and  special  information  relating  to  the  condition  and  work  of  their 
respective  schools. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  H.  EVANS, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools, 
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PLATTEVILLE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


Platteville,  Wis.,  August  31,  1880. 
Hon.  J.  H.  Evans, 

President  Board  of  JRegents  of  Normal  Schools : 

Sir  —  I  haye  the  honor  to  present  to  you  my  report  upon  the 
condition  and  prosjress  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Platteville,  for 
the  school  year  1879-80. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report,  no  change  has  taken 
place  in  membership  of  the  Faculty  o£  the  school. 

STATISTICS.  ^ 

APPLICANTS. 


—  o 

a8  C 

S  ^ 

-A 


In  what  schools  prepared 

I^umber  having  i^reviously  taught 


^ 

m 

o 

4J  o 

o 

•rl 

-a  o 

a>^ 

12  02 

•73  O 

P 

Ci5 

32 

62 

24 

4 

41 


Whole  number  of  applicants  for  admission  to  Normal  Depart- 
ment, 135. 

EXAMINATIONS. 


Fall 
Term. 

Winter 
Term. 

Spring 
Term. 

Gents. 

Ladies 

Gents. 

Ladi's 

GentsJLadi»s 

Numhsr  exarninecl .,..*•..... 

26 
11 

3 

60 
29 

12 

24 
6 

3 

21 
3 

3 

25 
3 

31 

Number  admiited  to  first  year 

Number    admitted    to    preparatory 
class 

1 
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TOTAL  ENEOLLMENT   BY   CLASSES. 


JTormal  Department,  fourth  year 

third  year , 

second  year , 

fi.'St  year , 

Model  Department,  Grammar  grade 

Intermediate  grade 
Primary  grade 


d 

a5 

Cm  "^ 

bo 

o-^ 

OQ 

»-• 

So 

2 

24. 

6.25 

26.3 

7.7 

20. 

7.75 

19. 

7.1 

17.3 

5.55 

11.42 

.     7. 

7.5 

7.02 

1 

13 
31 
144 
160 
43 
47 


Entire  enrollment  in  Normal  Department: 
Fall  term  — 

Gents 

Ladies 

Winter  term  —    ^ 

Gents 

Ladies 

Spring  term  — 

Gents 

Ladies 


62 
100 

6r 

101 
40 


Number  of  different  students  enrolled  in  Normal  Department: 

Gents 

Ladies , 


Total. 


130 
219 


Enrolled  in  Training  Department: 

Boys 

Girls 


Total. 


129 
122 

251 


Number  enrolled  since  organization  of  Normal  Department: 

Gents 

Ladies 


574 
684 


Total... 1,258 


Number  in  Training  Department  since  organization  of  school: 

Gents 

Ladies 


1,038 
959 


Total 1,995- 
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Total  number  of  graduates^  by  sexes: 
In  elementary  course  — 

Gents 35 

Ladies 45 

Total 80 

In  advanced  course  — 

Gents 62 

Ladles 58 

Total 120 


Twice  counted  fourteen  ladies  and  fourteen  gentlemen  who  com- 
pleted both  courses,  giving  172  as  the  number  of  different  persons 
who  have  graduated.  Of  this  number  there  were,  during  the  past 
year,  connected  with  schools  as  teachsrs,  superintendents  and 
students,  123;  ladies,  married  and  not  teaching,  19;  deceased,  21; 
not  in  active  employment,  5. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  who  have  taught 
after  leaving  school,  but  it  is  known  to  be  over  ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  enrollment.  In  addition  to  this  many  of  those  who  were  classi- 
fied in  the  Grammar  grade  taught  after  leaving  school. 

Whole  number  of  students  who  have  practiced  during  the  year, 
67.  Number  of  weeks  of  practice  teaching,  678,  or  an  average  of 
ten  weeks  and  nearly  one  day  for  each  student. 

Two  students,  James  Adams,  of  Argyle,  La  Fayette  county,  and 
J.  Frank  Smith,  of  Werley,  Grant  county,  completed  the  full 
course  of  study,  but  chose  to  have  their  graduation  deferred  until 
1881.  The  Elementary  course  was  completed  by  nine  students  — 
seven  ladies  and  two  gentlemen  —  to  each  of  whom  the  proper 
certificate  was  issued. 

EELATION  TO  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  unquestionably  the  chief,  if  not  the  exclusive  object  of  our 
Normal  Schools,  to  elevate  the  character  of  our  Common  Schools. 
The  State  has  a  right  to  expect,  that  through  the  agency  of  this 
branch  of  its  school  system,  the  schools  of  the  people  shall  be  im- 
proved in  every  particular  to  which  the  influence  of  Normal 
Schools  may  be  made  to  reach.  Wisconsin  tenders  an  education  to 
its  youth  through  the  medium   of  its  common  schools,  and,  in  a. 
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measure,  compels  the  acceptance  of  it  whatever  may  be  its  char- 
acter. The  conditions  existing  in  many  school  districts  are  such 
that  teaching,  satisfactory  either  to  teacher  or  taught  is  impossible. 
In  many  cases  the  remedy  is  not  within  the  power  of  any  body  of 
teachers  however  zealous  and  well-trained  they  may  be.  Still  the 
course  of  study  pursued  by  normal  pupils  makes  them  acquainted 
with  the  subject  of  School  Economy  and  to  some  extent  qualifies 
them  to  suggest  and  to  make  such  improvements  in  school  appli- 
ances as  may  increase  the  possibilities  of  effective  work.  As 
teachers  increase  in  professional  qualifications,  the  demand  for 
more  comfortable  school-houses,  more  pleasant  surroundings,  and 
more  suitable  appliances,  increases.  The  powerful,  though  silent, 
influence  upon  pupils,  of  school-grounds,  furniture,  and  apparatus 
becomes  a  subject  of  consideration.  Communities  are  slowly 
learning  that  expenditures  incurred  in  improving  the  condition  of 
their  schools  is  the  wisest  economy.  They  naturally  look  to  teach- 
ers, who  profess  to  have  special  training  for  their  work,  for  aid  in 
removing  the  hinderances  to  effective  teaching  that  inevitably  mul- 
tiply under  the  direction  of  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  condi- 
tions necessary  to  success.  Thus,  the  Normal  School  becomes  an 
educational  center  from  which  is  disseminated  information  bearing 
upon  the  conditions  that  make  a  good  school  possible. 

In  addition  to  exerting  their  influence  in  improving  the  school 
accommodations,  it  is  also  an  important  object  of  Normal  Schools 
to  give  more  stability  to  the  professsion  of  teaching.  No  school 
can  be  in  a  prosperous  condition  in  which  change  of  teachers  is  the 
rule.  There  is  serious  waste  in  connection  with  a  change  in  any 
calling,  in  none  it  is  more  serious  than  in  teaching.  At  every 
change  there  is  a  waste  equal  to  the  amount  of  time  needed  by  the 
newly  installed  teacher  to  learn  the  condition  of  the  school  in  gen- 
eral, and  the  advancement  disposition,  and  ability  of  each  of  the 
pupils.  Most  of  this  knowledge  is  of  a  kind  that  cannot  be  com- 
municated by  others,  but  must  come  by  actual  intercourse  with  the 
school.  Therefore,  the  loss  is  distributed  through  a  less  or  greater 
time,  according  to  the  experience  of  the  teacher  and  his  familiarity 
with  human   nature  as  manifested  in  youth.     It  follows,  that  the 
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school  that  has  been  for  a  term  of  years  in  charge  of  a  teacher  oi 
even  moderate  ability,  is  in  better  condition  than  it  would  have 
been  had  several  equally  good  teachers  been,  in  time,  employed. 
Of  course  it  is  admitted  that  changes  are  frequently  profitably 
made,  but  where  change  rather  than  permanence  is  the  rule,  the 
district  suffers  in  its  most  vital  interests;  hence  the  prosperity  of  a 
school  demands  that  a  change  of  teachers  shall  be  made  only  when 
it  is  imperative,  or  when  it  promises  a  very  positive  advantage. 
The  reasons  for  making  changes  are  various,  the  general  effects  of 
change  are  constant  and  injurious. 

We  have  no  means  of  showing  conclusively  that  teachers  who 
have  attended  Normal  schools  are  less  likely  to  change  than  others 
are,  or  that  communities  are  less  willing  to  have  them  change,  yet 
a  comparison  of  graduates'  registers  of  this  school  for  any  two 
consecutive  years,  shows  that  changes  seldom  exceed  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  number  teaching.  In  the  case  of  undergraduates,  the  rate 
is  doubtless  much  greater.  But  if  Normal  schools  cannot,  to  any 
considerable  extent,  diminish  the  number  of  changes,  they  can  v^ery 
materially  diminish  the  waste  now  incurred  by  the  change.  As 
our  communities  are  constituted,  probably  there  will  be  instability 
in  the  teachers'  calling  hereafter  as  heretofore.  Circumstances, 
such  as  short  terms  of  school,  with  long  intervals  between,  inade- 
quate pay,  small  districts,  etc.,  are  directly  opposed  to  stability  or 
permanence.  We  must  therefore  accept  the  conditions,  and  devise 
means  for  making  the  loss  as  light  as  possible.  Granting  the 
changes  will  be  frequent,  there  is  only  one  way  left  by  which  the 
injurious  results  incident  to  these  may,  to  a  reasonable  extent,  be 
neutralized,  and  that  is  by  taking  the  work  of  teaching  out  of  the 
realm  of  imitation  or  mere  chance,  and  putting  it  upon  a  basis  of 
correct  principles.  Normal  school  training  is  based  upon  very  sim- 
ilar principles  wherever  found,  and  in  a  system  of  schools  under 
the  same  mananagement  there  can  be  but  little  variety.  These  in- 
stitutions  give  a  uniformity  to  method,  which  cannot  be  reached 
by  any  class  of  schools  not  giving  special  attention  to  that  de- 
partment of  professional  training. 

When  a  change  is  made,  the  teacher,  trained  in  methods  of  teach- 
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ing  as  his  predecessor  was,  can  take  up  the  work  with  little  loss  of 
time.  In  this  way  there  is  a  great  diminution  of  the  waste  incident 
to  the  employment  of  teachers  untrained  in  the  principles  of  teach- 
ing. At  present  the  great  majority  of  teachers  in  our  district 
schools  have  no  special  training  for  their  wqrk,  except  what  they 
receive  in  attendance  upon  teachers'  institutes  for^  a  few  days  each 
year.  They  teach  largely,  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  imitating  the 
manner  of  some  other  teacher,  and  know  next  to  nothing  of  method 
or  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  based.  Imitating  and  experi- 
menting may  lead  to  success,  but  to  a  success  purchased  too  fre- 
quently at  the  expense  of  the  school.  It  is  not  at  all  strange  that 
there  is  an  enormous  waste  in  schools  taught  by  untrained  teachers. 
It  is  clearly  the  work  of  Normal  Schools  to  effect  a  change  in  this 
particular.  Let  these  schools  reach  by  their  influence  the  schools 
of  the  people,  so  as  to  systematize  the  work  done  in  them,  so  as  to 
give  a  degree  of  uniformity  to  the  teaching,  and  they  will  by  this 
one  thing  alone  establish  their  right  to  be  considered  indispensable 
to  the  success  of  our  common  schools.  In  all  the  professional  train- 
ing of  this  school,  the  condition,  the  wants,  and  the  possibilities  of 
our  common  schools  are  kept  in  view,  and  the  instruction  shaped  to 
meet  their  requirements. 

Daring  the  year,  practice  teaching  has  been  made  as  prominent 
a  feature  of  the  school  as  was  possible  with  existing  accommoda- 
tions. Students  are  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  engage  in  this 
work.  The  amount  of  practice  teaching  has  reached  what  seems 
to  be  the  maximum,  without  impairing  the  quality  of  the  work 
done.  The  very  limited  number  of  recitation  rooms  connected 
with  the  training  departments,  renders  it  impossible  to  reduce  the 
membership  of  classes  to  what  seems  just  either  to  the  teacher  or 
pupil.  However,  improvements  in  the  building,  recently  ordered 
by  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  already  in  progress,  encourage  the 
hope  that  hereafter  it  may  be  possible  to  subdivide  classes,  so  as  to 
give  to  Normal  students  that  amount  of  practice  teaching  to  which 
they  are  entitled,  and  yet  leave  a  large  part  of  the  teaching  to  be 
done  by  the  employed  instructors.     This  most  important  feature  of 
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Normal  School  training  should  be  encouraged  by  every  means  pos- 
sible, and  the  facilities  for  carrying  it  on  increased  and  improved. 

Each  member  of  the  Normal  Department  has  been  encouraged 
to  observe  the  work  done  in  the  training  school,  and  required  to 
make  a  full  report  of  the  same  in  writing.  Two  classes  have  been 
formed  eacli^rm  for  the  purpose  of  observing,  each  class  number- 
ing from  twenty  to  foHy  members,  and  continuing  through  a  term 
of  six  weeks.  It  is  believed  that  this  phase  of  professional  train- 
ing compares  favorably  in  value  with  other  exercises  considered 
indispensable  to  the  success  of  Normal  Schools. 

The  training  department  is  always  open  for  observation  to  teach- 
ers who  are  not  members  of  the  school.  Such  persons  are  cor- 
dially welcomed,  and  every  opportunity  afforded  for  observing  in 
such  departments  of  the  school  as  they  may  prefer.  Many  have 
availed  themselves  of  this  privilege,  spending  considerable  time  in 
observing  the  lines  of  work  in  which  they  had  special  interest. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report,  three  additional  recita- 
tion rooms  have  been  provided  for  the  use  of  the  normal  depart- 
ment, thus  enabling  each  teacher  to  have  exclusive  use  of  a  room. 
The  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  in  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  building  has  been  renewed  and  re-arranged,  and  is  now  in  a 
tolerably  satisfactory  condition.  With  the  changes  now  in  progress, 
and  the  improvements  to  be  completed  before  the  close  of  the  ensu- 
ing school  year,  the  accommodations  of  the  school  will  be  greatly 
increased,  and  some  of  the  hinderances  to  the  most  efficient  work 
removed.  Respectfully  submitted, 

D.  McGregor. 
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Hon.  J.  H.  Evans, 

President  of  Board  of  Hegents  of  Normal  Schools: 

Sir  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  annual  report  of 
the  State  Normal  School,  at  Whitewater,  for  the  year  1879-80. 

ENROLLMENT. 

The  enrollment  for  the  year  in  the  several  departments  is  as 
follows: 

NOBMAL    DEPABTMENT. 

Ladies 191 

Gentlemen » 

BY    CLASSES. 

Senior  year 5 

Junior  year. 26 

Second  year 79 

First  year 144 

Preparatory 26 

MODEL   DEPABTMENT. 

Grammar  Grade , 96 

Intermediate , 48 

Primary 26 

170 

Total 450 

In  this  statement  one  person  is  counted  twice,  leaving  the  total 
of  different  persons  449. 

Examined  for  admission  to  ISTorm  .1  Department 117 

Withdrew  to  teacli  during  the  year 59 

Number  who  gra'iuated  during  the  year 5 

Number  who  certificated  in  January ., 13 

Number  who  certificated  in  June  .  T 22 

Total  from  both  courses 39 
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PRACTICE  WORK. 

There  has  been  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  attendance  upon  the 
intermediate  and  grammar  grades  of  the  Model  School,  which  are 
now  as  large  as  the  rooms  permit  or  the  wants  of  the  school  re- 
quire. The  extent  to  which  these  schools  serve  as  instruments  for 
the  training  of  teachers,  is  shown  by  the  following  statements  of 
the  practice  work  during  the  year: 

Practice  teaching  in  preparatory  classes 92  weeks. 

Practice  teachiDg  in  grammar  gride 181  weeks. 

Practice  teaching  Iq  intermediate  grade 185  weeks. 

Practice  teaching  in  primary  grade 76  weeks. 

Total , 484  weeks . 

Nmnber  of  persons  who  have  taught 52 

Average  time  of  each,  in  weeks,  484  divided  by  52 Oj-^ 

To  complete  the  estimate  of  their  practical  worth  as  instruments 
for  the  training  of  teachers,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  into  ac- 
count, also,  the  fact  that  they  serve  as  models  for  the  observation 
of  those  who  have  not  yet  obtained  the  grade  in  the  school  which 
entitles  them  to  commence  teaching.  The  value  of  the  observation 
and  practice  work  to  Normal  students  can  only  be  fully  appreciated 
by  those  who  have  had  opportunity  to  watch  its  effects.  Teaching 
is  an  art,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  acquired  by  the  study  of  prin- 
ciples alone.  Skill  in  discerning  what  is  needed  in  each  case,  and 
tact  in  the  application  of  principles  to  the  varying  conditions  of 
school  work,  can  only  be  acauired  by  direct  contact  with  classes, 
and  can  be  most  rapidly  and  successfully  acquired  under  the  guid- 
ance and  criticism  of  one  who  has  had  experience,  and  is  skillful  in 
pointing  out  errors  and  suggesting  improvements.  In  this  most 
important  particular,  and  in  the  careful  preparation  of  the  student 
for  his  work  before  he  is  allowed  to  take  it  up,  the  practice  work 
of  the  Normal  School  differs  most,  widely  from  the  "  experience  " 
which  young  people  get  by  keeping  school.  The  latter  may  only 
confirm  them  in  wrong  ways,  while  the  former  carefully  fashions 
them  to  right  ones.  In  its  practice  work  the  Normal  School  recog- 
nizes fully  that  "  the  material  is  too  noble  "  for  crude  and  undi- 
rected experimentation. 
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The  chief  defect  of  practice  work,  it  has  been  often  said,  is  that 
it  does  not  afford,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case  cannot  often 
afford  practice  in  school  management.  This  is,  I  am  convinced, 
more  an  apparent  than  a  real  defect.  He  who  learns  to  conduct  a 
class,  not  mechanically  and  by  inspiring  fear,  but  by  calling  out, 
guiding  and  controlling  the  activities  of  the  children  to  happy, 
orderly  and  profitable  exercise,  has  discovered  the  secrets  of  good 
management,  and  only  needs  to  learn  the  general  principles  of 
school  organization,  and  to  have  been  a  member  of  a  properly  man- 
aged school,  to  be  as  well  prepared  to  enter  upon  his  profession  as 
can  be  reasonably  demanded. 

THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AND  THE  PROFESSION. 

To  elevate  teaching  into  the  rank  of  a  profession,  into  which 
persons  enter  with  a  view  to  making  it  a  life  work,  was  one  of  the 
aims  of  those  who  were  most  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of 
Normal  Schools.  That  substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
work  is  evident.  There  are  causes,  some  temporary  and  others  per- 
manent in  their  operation,  which  tend  to  bring  about  more  changes 
in  this  profession  than  in  others.  The  very  large  number  of  schools 
which  employ  a  teacher  for  only  a  few  months  in  a  year,  make  it 
necessary  that  there  should  be  a  large  body  of  persons  temporarily 
or  practically  attached  to  the  profession,  who  teach  school  only  as 
a  make- shift  until  something  better  offers,  or  to  eke  out  other  in- 
adequate means  of  support.  To  diminish  the  number  and  provide 
for  the  better  management  of  these  schools,  in  which  occurs  the 
greatest  waste  at  present  existing  in  our  educational  system,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  problems  now  demanding  attention.  But, 
besides  this,  it  is  unfortunately  true  that,  even  in  schools  whose 
terms  are  of  longer  duration,  the  teachers'  tenure  is  needlessly  un- 
certain, so  that  a  large  number  regularly  spend  the  summer  vaca- 
tion in  school  hunting.  They  are  made  to  feel  that  their  place  is 
held  only  from  year  to  year,  and,  being  anxious  to  obtain  a  perma- 
nent settlement,  many  seek  it  by  taking  up  some  other  pursuit. 
Moreover,  the  notion  that  any  one  who  can  read,  write  and  cipher 
can  keep  school,  though  steadily  losing  ground,  has  by  no  means 
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disappeared;  and  while  it  lasts  there  must  be  a  large  body  or 
persons  who  teach  without  being  teachers,  hangers-on  to  the  skirts 
of  the  profession  until  something  better  offers.  Among  the  per- 
manent causes  of  change  may  be  mentioned  the  larger  number  of 
women  employed  in  this  profession  than  in  all  others  together,  to 
whom  marriage  means  an  end  of  professional  labors. 

Tt  has  been  expected  that  Normal  Schools  would  do  something 
to  counteract  all  these  tendencies;  that  they  would  not  only  elevate 
the  popular  ideal  of  school  teaching,  but,  attracting  to  themselves 
the  more  earnest  and  ambitious  persons  who  wish  to  teach,  would 
prepare  them  properly  for  their  work,  and  bind  them  to  it  as  a  pro- 
fession, to  be  followed  for  life.  Statistics  show  that  the  school  has 
done  this.  Last  winter  I  addressed  a  circular  to  the  graduates, 
licentiates,  and  many  former  pupils,  asking  particulars  with  regard 
to  their  work  since  leaving  the  school.  Of  the  sixty-two  persons 
who  replied  to  the  circular,  but  nine  are  not  teaching,  and  forty 
have  taught  ever  since  graduating.  I  find  from  the  returns  that 
three  have  taught  upwards  of  one  hundred  months;  five  others  up- 
wards of  ninety  months;  seven  more  upwards  of  eighty,  and  four- 
teen of  the  remainder  between  fifty  and  eighty.  The  following 
table  shows,  as  far  as  they  are  known,  the  occupations  of  all  the 
graduates  of  the  school  during  the  past  year: 

Teacliing 68 

Lawyer 1 

Minister 1 

Physician < 1 

Students  (college) 4 

Editor 1 

Unknown 3 

Deceased 1 

Married  (ladles) 14 

Total 94 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  who  have  entered  other  profes- 
sions is  very  small.  Among  the  licentiates  a  similar  statement  of 
occupations  for  the  year  past  shows  results  equally  satisfactory: 

Teaching 66 

Students 16 

Farmers 2 

Lawyer 1 
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Clerk ^ ,.,.. 1 

Married  lalies.  .^.W 6 

Unknown  ...   7 

Total 99 

Of  the  sixty- four  who  answered  the  circular  all  but  seven  are 
teaching,  and  twelve  have  taught  forty  months  and  upwards. 

The  same  circular  was  sent  to  those  who  had  been  at  the  school 
between  the  years  1877  and  1879,  but  had  not  graduated  or  taken 
the  certiBcate.  Of  these  one  hundred  and  seven  answered;  all  but 
nine  have  taught  since  attending  the  Normal  School,  and  eighty- 
six  are  teachers  or  expect  to  teach  during  the  present  year.  As 
stated  in  former  reports,  it  is  through  these  students,  and  those 
who  teach  while  pursuing  their  studies,  that  the  Normal  School 
most  directly  influences  the  ungraded  schools.  Every  year's  ex- 
perience serves  to  strengthen  my  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  do- 
ing the  utmost  possible  for  the  professional  instruction  of  these 
students  who  remain  so  short  a  time  in  the  school. 

RELATION  TO  THE  SCHOOLS. 

From  these  statements  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Normal  School  is  . 
represented  in  the  schools  of  the  State  by  students  in  all  stages  of 
progress,  from  those  who  have  spent  only  a  few  weeks  in  the  school, 
to  those  who  have  completed  the  full  course.  Doubtless  some  mis- 
understandings and  some  misrepresentations  result  from  this  state 
of  things;  but  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  present  stage  of 
educational  progress,  in  which  the  public  is  being  educated  to 
recognize  the  need  of  a  professional  standard,  and  the  way  pre- 
pared for  the  establishment  of  one.  Meantime,  it  is  evident  that 
the  worth  or  influence  of  the  Normal  School  cannot  be  estimated 
by  counting  up  the  number  of  its  pupils,  or  reckoning  the  length 
of  their  time  of  service.  It  ought  to  be  a  center  from  which  new 
ideas  are  disseminated  among  the  schools  of  the  State.  It  ought 
to  reach  and  influence  far  more  teachers  than  ever  enter  its  classes, 
because  right  methods  of  procedure  recommend  themselves  to  right 
minded  persons,  and  need  only  to  be  seen  and^understood  in  order 
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to  influence  their  ideals  and  endeavors.  The  .^thought  of  the  time 
has  dealt  as  fruitfully  and  transformingly  with  education  as  it  has 
with  science  and  philosophy.  It  has  not  only  labored  to  build  up  a 
body  of  educational  doctrine,  but  has  striven  to  bring  practice  into 
accord  with  it.  One  who  wishes  to  realize  how  great  the  progress 
is,  has  only  to  compare  a  well-conducted  primary  school  of  one 
of  our  large  cities  with  work  of  the  same  grade  in  the  less  pro- 
gressive district  schools.  In  the  one  he  will  see  skillful  and  con- 
stantly varying  adaptations  to  the  needs  of  the  children,  so  that  not 
only  is  the  management  of  the  school  suited  to  their  physical  con- 
dition, but  the  methods  and  matter  of  instruction  keep  the  child 
happily  and  eagerly  active;  in  the  other  he  will  see  routine,  me- 
chanical methods,  dullness  and  indifference,  or  aversion.  It  has 
become  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  are  capable  of 
judging  in  the  matter,  that  in  the  primary  school,  at  least,  teaching 
is  an  art^  which  requires,  in  addition  to  natural  aptitudes,  some 
knowledge  of  the  mind  to  be  worked  upon,  and  of  the  best  means 
of  working  upon  it.  If  it  is  impossible  for  a  school  to  make  good 
teachers  of  all  who  come  to  its  halls,  it  is  at  least  equally  impossi- 
ble for  those  who  have  the  most  tact  and  good  sense  to  divine  all, 
or  even  the  greater  part  of  the  best  modes  of  procedure,  which 
have  been  wrought  out  by  the  experience  and  thought  of  many. 
A  comparison  of  the  hard,  dry  and  barren  teaching  of  English 
grammar  still  generally  prevalent  in  the  schools,  with  the  progres- 
sive, interesting,  and  practical  language  lessons  which  are  begin- 
ning to  precede,  and  in  some  degree  supersede,  the  grammar,  will 
be  equally  instructive. 

THE    ADYANCED    COURSE. 

It  has  been  well  said,  "  All  teaching  need  not  be  deep,  but  all 
teaching  should  be  founded  upon  depth."  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  wider  a  teacher's  culture,  the  more  valuable  will  his  ser- 
vices be  to  those  who  come  under  his  instruction.  The  narrowness 
of  the  teacher,  whose  acquirements  do  not  reach  beyond  what  he 
teaches,  leaves  his  pupils  unstimulated  and  their  acquisitions  con- 
sequently barren.     He  should  be  able  to  give  a  wide  significance 
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to  what  they  learn,  to  make  each  step  in  advance  bring  with  it  a 
new  horizon  inviting  them  on,  so  that  their  minds  will  be  always 
eager  for  more  knowledge  and  higher  skill.  "  How,"  exclaims  Car- 
lyle,  "  How  can  an  inanimate,  mechanical  verb-grinder  foster  the 
growth  of  anything^  much  more  of  mind,  which  grows,  not  like  a 
vegetable,  by  having  its  roots  littered  by  etymological  compost, 
but,  like  a  spirit,  by  mysterious  contact  with,  spirit-thought  kindling 
itself  at  the  fire  of  living  thought.  How  shall  he  give  kindling  in 
whose  inner  man  there  is  no  live  coal  but  is  burned  out  to  a  dead 
grammatical  cinder?  How,  indeed,  shall  he  give  kindling  whose 
inner  fire  is  not  kept  alive  by  a  constant  supply  of  fuel?"  Those 
who  wish  to  teach  come  to  the  Normal  School  to  learn  what  is 
necessary  for  the  successful  pursuit  of  their  profession.  Unless 
this  school  is  prepared  to  admit  only  those  who  have  such  attain- 
ments as  every  common  school  teacher  ought  to  possess,  except 
professional  training,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  properly  neglect  the 
duty  of  giving  instruction  up  to  the  grade  required.  Although 
comparatively  few  at  present,  take  the  full  course,  the  tone  and 
character  of  the  school  is  largely  aifected  by  it,  and  would  be 
materially  lowered  by  any  shortening  of  it.  While  I  realize  fully  the 
desirability  of  emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  full  course,  so  as 
to  bring  larger  numbers  into  it,  I  doubt  the  expediency  of  dropping 
the  certification  at  the  end  of  two  years.  Students  are  drawn  to 
the  school  by  various  motives,  some  to  coach  for  the  county 
examinations,  others  to  get  a  certificate,  who,  if  these  motives  were 
withdrawn,  would  not  come  at  all;  but  brought  under  the  influence 
of  the  school,  their  views  and  purposes  expand,  and  they  are  carried 
beyond  their  original  intentions.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  differ- 
ence between  graduates  and  licentiates  should  be  made  clearer  in 
the  school  and  out  of  it,  and  that  the  attendance  upon  the  advanced 
course  will  increase  as  this  is  done. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  W,  STEARNS. 
Whitewatee,  October  5,  1880. 

3  —  KOR.  SCH. 
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Hon.  J.  H.  Evans, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  : 
Dear  Sir  —  The  report  of  the  work  and  aims  of  the  Oshkosh 
Normal  School  is  herewith  submitted  for  consideration: 


No. examined  for  admission. . 
No.  admitted  to  Norm'l  course 
No.  ad^aitttd  to  Prep.  Class 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Term. 

Term. 

Term. 

n 

a 

d 

B 

£3 

a 

Q> 

o 

a> 

o 

a> 

o 

s 

fe: 

1^ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

46 

82 

40 

60 

48 

54 

20 

31 

19 

23 

13 

13 

17 

37 

17 

23 

21 

32 

03 
O 


330 
119 
147 


No.  of  different  applicants  during  the  year 247 

No.  admitted  to  Normal  Course 119 


WHERE  PREPARED. 


Of  the  119  admitted  to  the  Normal  Course, 

7  were  graduates  of  High  Schools. 

27  were  prepared  in  graded  schools. 

28  were  prepared  in  ungraded  schools. 

50  were  prepared  in  both  graded  and  ungraded  schools. 

7  were  prepared  in  otner  schools. 
55  had  previously  taught. 
Average  experience  in  teaching,  three  terms. 
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ENROLLMENT  BY  TERMS. 


Normal  Department. 


Number  registered 

Average  membership 

Average  daily  attCL  dance 


Model  Department. 

Grammar  Grade. 

Intermediate  Grade 

Primary  Grade 

Kindergarten 

Total  enrollment 


Men. 


155 
99.6 
95.2 


48 
15 
20 
14 


Women. 


348 

155.7 

151.5 


6t 
24 
18 
11 


Total. 


403 
255.  a 

246.7 


109 
39 
38 
25 

614 


CLASS  STATISTICS. 


i 
1 

B 

g-feO 
P<  a 

^•^ 

s  <^ 

Enrollment. 

3 

Normal  Department. 

a; 

o 

'S 
1 

Post  graduates 

2 
3 
8 

72 
109 

49 

7** 

13 
115 
195 

78 

2 

Seniors  

25.8 
23 

21.1 
18.6 

9.4 
5.3 
2.3 
3.1 

4 

5 

43 

86 
29 

2 

Juniors 

8 

Second  year 

43 

First  year 

103 

Preparatory 

16 

Of  those  enrolled  during  the  year, 

213  had  taught  an  average  of  4.2  terms. 

173  taught  a  term  during  the  year. 

174  will  teach  during  the  ensuing  term. 
109  are  members  of  tiie  school. 

5  students  graduated  in  ihe  Advance  Course. 
29  students  received  certificates  of  Elementary  Course. 
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OCCUPATION  OF  GRADUATES. 

24  students  have  completed  the  advanced  course. 

87  other  students  have  completed  the  elementary  course. 

18  graduates  of  the  advanced  course  are  teaching. 

2  graduates  are  superintendents  of  schools. 

1  graduate  is  student  in  college. 

1  lady  has  never  taught. 

2  are  in  other  business. 

65  of  the  elementary  course  are  leaching. 
1  is  superintendent  of  school. 
7  are  in  advanced  course. 

1  is  in  State  University. 
5  ladies  are  married. 

4  gentlemen  have  lelt  the  profession. 

2  gentlemen  have  died. 

2  ladies  have  ceased  teaching  on  account  of  failing  health. 
1  of  the  last  class  is  not  teaching. 

With  three  exceptions,  all  students  of  both  courses  have  taught 
since  graduation,  and  90  have  taught  continually  since  completing 
course.    • 

AMOUNT  OF  STUDENT  TEACHING. 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Total  for 

Term. 

Term. 

Term. 

Year. 

Grades. 

S 

to 

t 

CD 

M 

<u 

^ 

CQ 

<u 

OQ 

^    ■ 

■A 

o 

^ 

o 

•g 

9J 

C3 

0? 

03 

a> 

c3 

<a> 

QJ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

s 

^ 

Grammar 

24 

237 

13 

110 

12 

106 

49 

453 

Intermediate 

7 
13 

52 
104 

5 
10 

45 
73 

5 
6 

47 
43 

17 
29 

144 

Primarv 

220 

Total 

44 

393 

28 

228 

23 

196 

95 

817 

SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION. 

The  steady  increase  of  applicants  from  year  to  year  has  been 
attended  with  a  commensurate  improvement  in  the  grade  admitted, 
while  the  subdivision  of  the  larger  classes  into  sections^  has  enabled 
instruction  to  become  more  closely  adapted  to  individual  needs. 
Still  there  are  certain  conditions  affecting  the  work  unfavorably. 
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The  ideas  of  those  entering  the  Normal  School  contain  few  ele- 
ments favorable  to  immediate  growth  in  the  essential  preparation 
for  good  teaching.  It  is  not  merely  the  lack  of  thought  incident 
to  early  youth,  for  an  inspection  of  the  foregoing  table  shows  a 
high  average  age  for  efficient  thought.  The  student  usually  has 
a  surplus  of  distorted  ideas,  and  these  constitute  the  chief  obstacles 
to  progress  in  the  early  and  most  important  period  of  his  course. 

Briefly  stated  the  leading  errors  are  these: 

First,  that  he  needs  only  to  increase  his  technical  attainments 
to  become  fit  to  engage  in  teaching;  second,  that  scholarship  con- 
sists in  a  specific  knowledge  of  facts,  regardless  of  their  related 
influence  or  of  the  possessor's  power  to  apply  them  to  further  ac- 
quisition; third,  that  the  teacher  needs  neither  technical  nor  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  branches  beyond  those  to  be  directly  taught  by 

him. 

causes. 

These  views  are  impressed  upon  him  from  several  sources. 

The  perfunctory  tasks  of  his  previous  school  life,  limited  to  few 
topics,  and  these  usually  bounded  by  the  phrases  of  the  ever  present 
and  all  important  {?)  text-books,  have  been  graven  in  his  mind  as 
the  beginning  and  end  of  school  work.  That  the  phrasing  and 
retention  of  terms  and  facts  is  the  immediate  end  for  which  schools 
are  organized  and  children  compelled  to  attend,  he  vaguely  but 
unhesitatingly  believes. 

Second,  the  minimum  legal  requirement  for  teaching  embracing 
so  limited  a  knowledge  of  a  narrow  range  of  topics,  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  his  shrunken  ideas;  and  this  misleading  test  is  the 
embodiment  of  a  widespread  view  that  some  knowledge  of  the 
instrument  is  not  merely  an  essential,  but  a  sufficient  qualification 
for  this  most  delicate  and  complex  of  all  arts. 

Thirdly,  making  due  allowance  for  the  foregoing  causes,  it  is  a 
matter  of  experience  that  the  courses  of  study  in  Normal  schools, 
crowded  with  food  inciting  to  more  acquisition,  must  also  bear  a 
share  of  responsibility  for  this  one-sided  and  inadequate  concep- 
tion of  the  equipment  essential  to  good  teaching.  While  there  is 
a  real  and  quite  definitely  conceived  purpose  to   use  the  topics  in 
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every  exercise  as  a  means  to  the  makiug  of  each  student  skillful 
and  intelligent  in  his  dealing  with  mind,  most  applicants  are  so  de- 
ficient in  knowledge,  both  of  the  facts  and  logical  relation  of  topics 
in  the  most  elementary  branches,  that  more  attention  is  necessarily 
devoted  to  securing  clear  conceptions  of  the  subject  matter  than 
to  an  examination  of  the  mode  by  which  the  mind  most  readily 
grasps  and  investigates. 

Thus  at  the  best  the  child^  in  his  nature  and  manifold  traits,  is  a 
contingency  so  vaguely  future  to  many  students,  while  the  laws  of 
language  and  mathematics  grow  so  formidably  present,  that  the 
relation  of  matter  and  thought  in  the  teacher's  problem  is  but  dimly 
apprehended  by  many. 

Under  these  conditions  must  the  Normal  Schools  of  the  State 
aid  teachers  to  attain  a  higher  excellence  in  the  most  intricate  task 
of  the  century.  Some  of  the  difficulties  inhere,  and  must  remain 
inevitable,  though  not  insuperable,  obstacles;  others  can  be  re- 
moved  by  the  slowly  eliminating  processes  of  interaction  between 
teachers,  officers  and  communities.  Yet  others  are  being  overcome 
in  a  commendable  degree  by  the  unremitting  efforts  of  a  few  class 
teachers  who  comprehend  how  far  short  merely  scholarly  discipline 
comes  in  the  preparation  of  students  for  the  business  of  exciting 
and  directing  thought. 

EEMEDIES. 

All  the  forces  at  present  operating  must  necessarily  occupy  gen- 
erations in  achieving  satisfactory  results  if  unaided  by  improved 
organization  of  the  State  system. 

What  tests  shall  determine  "  fitness  to  teach  "  have  been  fixed 
by  statute,  and  by  law  may  be  modified  to  meet  whatever  condi- 
tions the  best  interests  of  this  all -important  function  of  society 
may  require. 

Is  it  not  time  that  this  commonwealth  takes  another  step  forward 
by  prescribing  that  some  definite  instruction  in  school  management, 
and  at  least  one  term's  apprenticeship  under  the  best  teachers  of 
respective  communities,  or  in  the  normal  school,  shall  be  had  by 
the  candidate  before  being  licensed  for  an  independent  position  as 
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teacher?  We  have  but  to  examine  the  requirements  in  most  other 
civilized  nations  to  perceive  that  in  this  respect  we  are  much  be- 
hind those  whom  we  aspire  to  lead. 

Secondly,  Normal  Schools  need  to  emphasize  far  more  than  here- 
tofore, the  practical  face  to  face  work  of  student  with  classes  in 
the  School  of  Practice.  Notwithstanding  a  decided  advance  has 
been  made  in  this  respect  during  the  last  five  years,  both  in  the 
greater  amount  of  supervision  given  to  student-teaching  and  in 
the  placing  of  many  lower  class  students  in  the  work  instead  of 
reserving  it  for  members  of  the  senior  class;  yet  even  now  a  com- 
paratively small  part  of  the  normal  student-life  is  devoted  to  gain- 
ing a  systematic  acquaintance  with  this  part  of  his  business. 

The  numerous  proofs  and  unvarying  testimony  of  students  as  to 
the  value  of  this  phase  of  normal  work  so  far  as  it  has  been  con- 
ferred, indicate  that  its  benefits  should  be  reaped  by  all  students 
who  are  sufficiently  proficient  in  elementary  branches  to  undertake 
the  work;  and  that  a  considerably  larger  part  of  his  course  should 
be  devoted  to  the  observation  of  participation  in  school-manage- 
ment. 

It  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether  some  class  teaching  may  not 
profitably  and  logically  precede  the  more  formal  work  in  the 
"  theory  "  of  teaching,  thus  securing  a  concrete  basis  for  a  better 
reflection  upon  the  abstract  principles  of  pedagogy. 

The  partial  relief  in  text-work  afforded  by  the  lengthening  of 
time  to  be  devoted  to  the  Elementary  Course,  will  enable  us  to 
carry  this  training  for  practical  skill  to  more  satisfactory  results. 

If  the  committee  on  Senior  Classes  ^ere  to  so  modify  their  ex- 
amination as  to  include  manifest  ability  in  class  work  with  the 
scholarly  tests  heretofore  employed,  it  would  constitute  still  another 
progressive  step  in  behalf  of  true  ideals  of  the  teachers's  office. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

The  organization  of  the  kindergarten  grade  in  the  Model  Depart- 
ment of  this  school,  during  the  last  term  of  the  year,  was  the  result 
of  much  examination  and  reflection  on  the  part  of  Normal  Regents 
and  leading  teachers  in  the  State. 
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The  stroDg  tendency  of  teachers,  especially  those  inexperienced! 
and  fresh  from  student  work  in  advanced  grade,  to  rely  too  exclu- 
sively upon  the  assignment  of  tasks  for  solitary  study,  has  been  a. 
marked  defect  in  most  primary  school  work.  This  isolation  of  the 
child  is  particularly  marked  in  the  rural  ungraded  school,  where  a 
multiplicity  of  exercises  affords  occasion  for  great  neglect  in  deal- 
ing with  the  few  small  children  mingled  with  the  numerous  classes^ 
of  older  and  more  clamorous  youth. 

Usually,  the  few  precious  minutes  per  day  given  to  the  "  primer 
class  "  are  nearly  wasted,  because  the  teacher  has  gone  through  a 
long  course,  calculated  to  lead  him  to  forget  his  early  craving  to 
handle,  hear,  or  look  at  everything  presented  for  his  consideration. 
He  has  been  used  to  taking  his  later  gleanings  from  the  broader 
field  at  second-hand,  and  fails  to  realize  the  intensely  concrete  na- 
ture of  the  child's  thought-world.  It  is  this  wide  difference  be- 
tween the  needs  of  the  child,  and  the  necessities  and  habits  of  the 
man,  that  makes  much  sad  waste  in  school  and  family. 

The  "object-teaching"  reaction  in  vogue  during  the  last  gene- 
ration has  often  proved  only  a  re-action,  and  has  not,  as  it  ought,^ 
become  the  universal  doorway  leading  from  the  play  ground  to  the 
independent  reflection  and  investigation  of  later  youth;  because  it 
has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  teachers  knowing  more  of  the  object 
than  of  the  child. 

As  possessing  a  strong  tendency  to  correct  this  vital  error  by 
WlxiBtTBXmg  positively  the  right  attitude  of  the  teacher  as  a  guide 
and  stimulant  in  the  child's  development,  we  value  highly  this  ad- 
dition of  the  Kindergarten  to  our  facilities  for  training  teachers* 
Here,  in  the  hands  of  a  thoughtful  and  well-trained  teacher,  all  stu- 
dents see  the  processes  of  mental  and  moral  training,  unobserved 
by  memorized  phrasing.  No  child  is  encouraged  to  think  he  knows 
more  than  he  has  tested,  of  things  l^owable.  A  clear  distinction 
between  his  knowledge  and  his  beliefs  is- a  marked  characteristic 
of  every  exercise  in  the  Kindergarten.  ^ 

But  this  methodical,  eager,  clear-headed  dealing  with  facts  would 
be  but  one  step  better  than  the  unquestioning  attainment  and  ac  " 
ceptance  of  statements,  so  rife  in  advanced  grades,  were  it  not  inti" 
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mately  associated    with    a   constant   intelligent   exercise   of    the 
imagination, 

^j  idealizing  the  material,  its  manifold  relations,  readily  sug- 
gested by  things  known  when  the  train  of  fact  and  fancy  is  fired 
by  a  hint  from  the  thoughtful  guide,  become  logically  arranged  in 
the  child's  mind;  and  an  otherwise  bald,  unfruitful  fact  is  made  to 
teem  with  possibilities. 

These  methods  of  wise  development  of  power  to  do,  to  think, 
and  discover  are,  unfortunately,  in  this  grade,  designated  by  a  for- 
eign, yet  fairly  significant  term;  and  the  ordinary  mind  views  it  as 
an  excrescence  instead  of  the  germ,  of  all  primary  method.  It 
cannot  be  reasonably  doubted  that  the  principles  upon  which  kin- 
dergarten processes  are  founded  are  the  basis  of  all  skillful  mental 
discipline  looking  to  ultimate  symmetrical  growth. 

Its  special  excellence  as  a  school  of  observation  lies,  first,  in  the 
free  expression  of  the  child's  thoughts  and  impulses,  and  the 
worthy  direction  given  these  by  the  teacher. 

This  expression  guided,  instead  of  represssion  under  dictated 
formulas,  is  to  the  observer  what  the  analytical  outline  is  to  the 
student  or  the  specimen  to  the  naturalist,  the  source  and  center  of 
all  just  inference.  Here  the  child  is  all,  and  the  means  clearly 
subordinated  to  the  unfolding  of  his  powers. 

Secondly,  the  class  of  occupations  here  employed  so  readily  enlist 
the  interest  of  children  that,  even  when  the  immediate  influence  of 
the  teacher  is  removed,  their  work  does  not  flag;  and  the  observer 
gathers  many  a  suggestion  by  which  to  meet  the  ever  recurring 
question  of  the  overworked  teacher,  "  what  shall  we  do  with  the 
little  ones?" 

For  these  increased  facilities,  and  the  thoughtful  care  that  has 
left  no  plainly  essential  appliance  unprovided,  it  shall  be  our  en- 
deavor to  make  return  by  a  closer  study  of  school  processes  so  far 
as  they  furnish  and  discipline  the  man. 

Respectfully  yours, 

G.  S.  ALBEE, 

OsHKOSH,  Wis.,  December  6,  1880. 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


River  Falls,  Wis.,  August  31,  1880. 
J.  H.  Evans,  Esq., 

President  of  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools: 

Dear  Sir  —  Agreeable  to  law,  I  report  as  follows  for  the  year 
ending  at  date: 

The  work  of  the  school  has  been  prosecuted  with  sustained  inter- 
est during  the  year,  and  comparatively  few  discouragements  have 
come  to  those  students  whose  purpose  to  study  could  be  assured. 

The  withdrawal  of  two  teachers,  May  1st,  on  account  of  sickness, 
imposed  additional  service  upon  the  remaining  members  of  the 
faculty,  and  teachers  worked  through  the  year  cheerfully  and 
effectively,  though  certain  departments  of  the  school  suffered  in 
interest. 

The  influence  of  more  than  a  thousand  students  of  all  ages,  the 
observation  of  the  current  work  itself  by  hundreds  of  intelligent 
visitors,  and  the  teaching  done  by  its  students,  have  marked  the 
career  of  the  school  during  the  first  five  years  of  its  history,  with 
reasonable  results  in  the  transformation  of  neutral  attitudes  and 
adverse  criticism,  to  loyal  support  of  its  regime,  and  have  assured 
the  desire  for  study  that  shall  be  selfsustaining  after  formal  in- 
struction has  ceased. 

At  the  annual  commencement  last  June,  one  class  was  graduated 
from  each  of  the  courses  of  study,  —  having  passed  the  usual  ex- 
aminations instituted  by  the  Board  and  faculty.  These  classes 
were  likewise  inspected  by  the  committee  appointed  by  the  state 
superintendent. 

During  the  year  the  normal  faculty  taught  128  different  normal 
students,  and  55  preparatory  students,  whose  study  ranged  through 
a  five  years'  course. 
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The  Model  School,  having  dual  functions,  has  ^rown  in  import- 
ance, and  it  bears  the  fruition  that  the  zealous  friends  of  the  nor- 
mal expect,  and  the  intelligent  citizens  applaud.  As  a  graded 
school,  creating  and  maintaining  the  habits  that  imply  good  citi- 
zenship, the  model  grades  seem  to  be  a  good  type. 

The  freedom  of  classification  of  individuals,  the  unity  of  growth 
of  the  literary,  rhythmical,  and  moral  practices,  the  adhesion  of 
parental  faith  to  children's  real  delight, —  all  these  features  are  ap- 
parent, and  it  is  believed  that  they  fully  justify  the  continuance  of 
the  present  state  of  the  Model  School.  Following  is  the  enroll- 
ment in  the  model  grades,  for  the  year: 

Primary 60 

Intermediate 57 

Grammar 71 

Total 188 

Making  371  different  students  enrolled  in  the  Normal  school 
during  the  year. 

The  text-book  and  reference  book  library  has  been  enlarged  by 
the  purchase  of  publioations  that  facilitate  the  work.  The  chemi- 
cal and  philosophical  apparatus  has  been  maintained  at  its  former 
efficient  stage,  and  additions  have  been  made  to  the  cabinet,  and  a 
catalogue  of  cabinet  specimens  is  in  a  good  stage  of  progress. 

The  anticipations  incident  to  the  introduction  of  adequate  ap- 
paratus for  warming  and  ventilating  the  house  have  been  fully 
realized  in  the  experience  of  the  year,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
building  exemplifies  a  perfect  system  in  the  two  important  partic- 
ulars. 

Thanking  the  Board  of  Regents  and  the  committees  for  the  cour- 
tesies of  the  year,  I  am. 

Respectfully, 

W.  D.  PARKER. 
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EXPENDITURES  IN  DETAIL. 


A  detailed  statement  of  the  expenditures  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  Normal  Schools  of  Wisconsin,  for  the  school  year  com- 
mencing July  28,  1879,  and  ending  July  28,  1880,  showing  the  date 
of  the  payment,  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  paid,  the  purpose 
and  the  amount  of  each  payment. 


1879. 
July  28.. 
July  28.. 
July  30.. 
July  30.. 
July  30.. 
July  30.. 
Aug.  4. . 
Aug.  6.. 
Aug.  8.. 
Aug.  12.. 
Aug.  12.. 
Aug.  13.. 
Aug.  16.. 
Aug.  23.. 
Aug.  23.. 
Aug.  23.. 
Aug.  23.. 
Aug.  23.. 
Aug.  23.. 
Aug.  23.. 
Aug.  25.. 
Aui?.25.. 
Aug.  25.. 
Aug.  25.. 
Aug.  30.. 
Aug.  80.. 
Aug.  30.. 
Aug.  30.. 
Aug.  30 
Sept.  ^ 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


A.  Salisbury,  institute  conductor 

0.  B.  Wyinan,  institute  conductor 

W.  C.  Whitford,  institute  committee 

J.  J.  Alwater,  lor  repairs  at  River  Falls 

A.  D.  Andrews,  janitor's  salary, River  Falls.. 

T.  D.  Weeks,  janitor's  salary,  Whitewater 

Daniel  &  Gile,  insurance,  Oshkosh. 

J.  H.  Evans,  janitor's  salary,  Piatteville , 

Otis  Jones,  heating  apparatus,  River  Falls 

David  Atwood,  printing , 

David  Aiwood,  printing,  institutes. 

1.  D.  Sme^d,  repairs,  River  Falls. 

Merrick  &  Fowler,  printing,  River  Falls 

J.  Q.  Emery,  institute  conductor 

W.  D.  Parker,  institute  conductor , 

A.  J.  Hutton,  institute  conductor 

H.  D.  Maxson,  institute  conductor , 

Gary  &  Haimon,  insurance,  Oshkosh 

T.  D.  Weeks,  janitor's  salary.  Whitewater , 

Chas.  H.  Swan  &  Co.,  coal,  Whitewater 

W.  M.  Graham,  institute  conductor 

A.  J.  Hutton,  institute  conductor 

A.  A.  Miller,  institute  conductor 

A.  Salisbury,  institute  conductor 

A.  D.  Andrews,  li<  ating  apparatus,  River  Falls. . . . 

A.  D,  Andrews,  janitor's  salary.  River  Falls 

W.  S.  Johnson,  insti  tute  conductor 

L.  D.  Harvey,  institute  conductor 

John  Ulrich,  expenses  as  State  visitor,  R  ver  Falls 

H.  D.  Maxson,  institute  conductor 

R.  Graham,  institute  conductor 

J.  Q  Emery,  institute  conductor 

J.  B.  Thayer,  institute  conductor 

T.  B.  Pra}^  institute  conductor 

T.  Kumlien,  boxes  and  packing  specimens. ....... 

I,  N.  Stewart,  institute  conductor 

E.  Searing,  lectures  at  institutes 

F.  W.  Isham  institute  expenses 

B.  M.  Reynolds,  institute  conductor . 

A.  R.  Sprague,  institute  conductor 

J.  M.  Rait,  institute  conductor 

A.  A.  Miller ,^nstitute  conductor 

A.  J.  Hutton,  institute  conductor 

T.  P.  Sawin,  lectures  at  institute 


$9  45 
8  25 

29  96 
6  00 

50  00 
50  00 
150  00 
50  00 
3,000  00 
38  75 

41  50 
48  14 

103  25 
48  20 

42  42 
84  22 
72  73 

375  00 
50  00 

858  69 
59  70 
32  22 
38  44 
66  50 

579  85 

50  00 

96  53 

82  00 
26  50 
53  73 

83  52 
76  87 

51  35 
62  54 

6  00 

97  72 

30  53 
3  60 

72  20 
113  46 

52  60 
57  30 
65  20 

53  10 
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1879. 
Sept.  9 
Sept.  9 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
S%pt,  y 
Sept.  9 
Sept,  11 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 
S  pt.l3 
Sept.  17 
Sept.  17 
Sept.  17 
Sept.  17 
Sept.  17 
Sept.  17 
Sept.  17 
Sept.  18 
Sept.  19 
Sept.  19 
Sept.  19 
Sept.  22 
Sept.  22 
Sept.  22 
Sept.  23 
Sept.  22 
Sept.  22 
Sept.  24 
Sept.  24 
Sept.  24 
Sept.  24 
Sept.  24 


Sept.  24. 
Sept.  24. 
Sept.  24. 
Sept.  24. 
Sept.  26. 
Sept.  29. 
Sept.  29. 
Sept.  29. 
Sept.  29. 
Sept.  29. 
Sept.  29. 
Oct.  4. 
Oct.  4. 
Oct.  9. 
Oct.  9. 
Oct.  9. 
Oct.  9. 
Oct.  10. 
Oct  14. 
Oct.  14. 


Chas.  H.  Nye,  institute  conductor 

Geo.  Skewes,  institute  conductor 

Hosea  Baros,  institute  conductor 

W.  H.  Chandler,  institute  committee !..!'.!.! 

J.  H.  Ev.ans,  janitor's  salary,  Platteville !.*!.! 

A.  O.  Wright,  institute  conductor 

J.  H.  Grould,  institute  cunductor .!!.*.! 

D.  H.  Flett,  institute  conductor !!!!!! 

C.  F.  Zimmbrmaon.  institute  conductor '...*!!'..* 

O.  S.  Westcotr,  institute  conductor \\\\ 

A  Salisbury,  institute  conductor * 

E.  McLauglilin,  institute  conductor 

D.  McGregor,  institute  conductor ] . 

J.  Q.  Emery,  institute  conductor \ 

S.  M.  Hay,  salaries,  Oshkosh 

C.  A.  Burlew,  institute  conductor 

0.  F.  Viebabn,  institute  conductor 

Geo.  Beck,  institute  conductor ..\,. 

Henry  B.  Dyke,  institute  conductor. !!!'.!!.!!*. 

E.  Searing,  lectures  at  institutes 

W.  J.  Brier,  institute  conductor 

J.  B.  Tracy,  institute  expenses !!*!!!! 

T.  B.  Pray,  institute  conductor 

J.  B,  Tuayer,  institute  conductor 

A.  D.  Andrews,  salaries.  River  Palls  ... 

T.  D.  Weeks,  salaries,  Whitewater \ 

A.  R.  Sprague,  institute  con  luctor , . 

A.  F.  North,  institute  conductor \.\, 

J.  H.  Gould,  institute  conductor .'.*.* 

M.  S.  Frawley,  institute  conductor 

Henry  J  a. e,  institute  conductor , \\\\ 

R.  Graham,  institute  conductor 

Jas.  MacAlister,  expenses  and  services  on  committee 

C.  Doerflinger,  expenses  and  services  on  committee 

A.  O.  Wright,  expenses  attending  meeting 

T.  D.  Weeks,  expenses  atteui ling  meeting. .   . . , '. 

W.  H.  Chandler,  expenses  attenaing  meeting,  salary  as 

secretary,  and  expenses 

J.  H.  Evans,  salaries,  Platteville ..\,\ 

J.  H.  Evans,  expenses  attending  meeting .., 

N".  C,  Twining,  institute  conductor \.\ . 

J.  H.  Evans,  bills  for  repairs,  Platteville '. ! . 

A.  Salisbury,  institute  conductor 

B.  R.  Grogan,  institute  con  luctor \.\ 

A.  J.  Huttoji,  institute  conductor 

T.  C.  Richmond,  institute  conductor 

J .  H.  Terry,  institute  conductor 

Bell  &  Co  e,  repairs,  Osbkosh. , . , 

O.  B.  Wyman,  institute  con-iuctor ] . 

Agues  Hosford,  institute  conductor 

L.  L.  Wiight,  institute  conductor 

JN".  C.  Twining,  institute  conductor 

T.  C.  Richmond,  institute  conductor 

W.  A.  Walker,  institute  conductor 

S.  A.  Hooper,  institute  conductor 

A.  Salisbury,  institute  conductor 

J.  T.  Lunn,  institute  conductor. .......!   \ 

S.  M.  Hay,  salaries,  Oshkosh ..'..! 


$61  95 

114  50 
159  25 

127  51 
50  00 

34  85 
69  51 
62  70 
58  08 

128  72 
130  40 

98  25 

78  85 

38  80 

1,496  25 

62  98 

112  15 

121  75 

52  CO 
13  77 

56  90 
11  00 
58  70 

262  55 

1,005  00 

1, 390  00 

67  61 

103  50 

35  70 
85  15 

150  05 

208  06 

47  50 

36  23 
9  75 
7  35 

82  75 

1,275  00 

28  80 

96  83 

434  45 

123  85 
120  42 
168  85 

57  45 
66  25 

186  78 

147  65 

54  80 

54  00 

53  00 
47  06 
94  00 

115  66 

124  10 
107  91 

1,420  00 
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1879. 

Oct.  14. .  A.  D.  Andrews,  salaries,  River  Falls 

Oct.  17. .  J.  B.  Tliayer,  institute  conductor 

Oct.  20. .  T.  D.  Weeks,  salaries,  White  water 

Oct.  22. .  A.  Salisbury,  institutta  conductor 

Oct.  24. .  A.  J.  Hutton,  institute  conductor 

Oct.  24. .  A.  F.  North,  institute  co  ductor 

Oct.  24. .  R-  Graham,  institute  conductor 

Oct.  '^4. .  Fred.  W.  Ishaui,  institute  conductor 

Oct.  25. .  W.  C.  Whitford,  institute  committee 

Oct.  25 . .  W.  H.  Cha  .dler,  institute  committee 

Oct.  27..  J.  H.  Evans,  salaries,  Piatteville 

Nov.  10..  S.  M.  Hay,  salaries,  Oshkosb 

Nov.  13. .  A.  D.  Andrews,  salaries.  River  Falls 

Nov.  13..  T.D.  Weeks,  salaries,  Whitewater 

Nov.  37. .  J.  B.  Whiting,  expenses.  State  visitor.  River  Falls 

Nov.  17. .  E.  D.  Huntley,  expenses.  State  visitor,  Plalteville 

Nov. 22. .  J.  H.  Evans,  salaries,  Platteville 

Nov.  28. .  E.  S.  Ritchie  &  Sous,  apparatus,  Waitewater 

Nov  28..  J-iS.  Mac Alister,  lectures  at  institute 

Dec.  10 . .  A.  a.  Main,  insurance,  R  ver  Falls 

Dec.  10. .  W.  C.  Whitford,  institute  committee 

Dec  13. .  S.  M.  Hay,  salaries,  Oshkosh 

Dec.  20. .  T.  D.  Weeks,  salaries,  Whitewater 

Dec.  20..  A.  D.  Andrews,  salaries,  River  Falls    

Dec.  27 . .  J.  H.  Evans,  salaries,  Platteville - 

Dec.  30. .  W.  H.  Chandler,  salary  of  secretary 

Jan.    1. .  J.  S.  Dore,  expenses,  State  visitor,  River  Falls 

Jan.    3 . .  P.  E.  Skahen,  institute  conductor 

Jan.    3..  T.  F.  Clarke,  institute  expenses 

Jan.    8..  A.  H.  Andrews  &  Co.,  apparatus,  Hiver  Falls 

Jan.  17 . .  A.  D.  Andrews,  salaries.  River  Falls 

Jan.  17..  A.  J.  Hutton  institute  conductor 

Jan.  19..  S.  M.  Hay,  salaries  Oshkosh 

Jan.  23 . .  T.  D  Weeks,  salaries,  Whitewater —  .   

Jan.  27. .  J.  J.  Blaisdell,  expenses.  State  visitor,  Whitewater 

Jan.  29. .  J.  H.  Evans,  salaries,  Platteville 

Feb.  16. .  A.  D.  Andrews,  salaries.  River  Falls 

Feb.  16 . .  J.  Q.  Emery,  expenses.  State  visitor,  River  Falls 

Feb.  17. .  J  S.  Dore,  expenses,  State  visitor,  River  Falls 

Feb.  19 . .  T.  D.  Weeks,  salaries,  Whitewater 

Feb.  19..  S.  M.  Hay,  salaries,  Oshkosh 

Feb.  24. .  J.  H.  Evais,  salaries,  Platteville 

Feb!  24. .  Bell  &  Cole,  repairs,  Oshkosh 

Feb.  24. .  A.  E.  Bell,  expenses,  architect 

Feb.  24. .  J.  H.  Evans,  expenses  and  services  on  committee 

Feb!  24. .  G.  S.  Albee,  expenses  securing  teachers 

Feb.  24. .  C.  Doerflinger,  expenses  and  services  on  committee. . . 

Feb.  24. .  S.  M.  Hay,  expenses  and  services  on  committee 

Feb!  24. .  W.  H.  Chandler,  expenses  and  services  on  committee. . 

Feb!  24! .  J.  Phillips,  expenses  and  services  on  committee  and  ex- 

penses  attending  meeeting -^ 

Feb.  24. .  A.  D.  Andrews,  expenses  and  services  on  committee — 

Feb.  24. .  J.  H.  Evans,  expenses ; 

Feb.  24. .  A.  O.  Wright,  expenses  and  services  on  committee 

Feb!  24. .  Whitford  &  Pradt,  advertising - • . .  • ... . 

Feb  25. .  J.  H.  Evans,  bills  paid  for  supplies  and  rep'rs,  Plat'ville 

Feb.  26. .  T.  D.  Weeks,  bills  paid  for  supplies  and  repairs,  White 

^        water 


$1,005  00 

207  85 

1,390  00 

116  00 

135  95 

35  00 

^^35  15 

77  42 

21  85 

1,425  00 

1,6U5  00 

1,255  00 

1,590  00 

5  45 

11  20 

1,475  00 

86  57 

15  00 

600  00 

56  80 

1,605  00 

1,590  00 

1,205  00 

1,475  00 

75  00 

26  00 

117  10 

3  00 

50  00 

1,205  00 

13  23 

1,590  00 

1,590  00 

10  00 

1,475  00 

1,205  00 

36  05 

30  25 

1,590  00 

1,535  00 

1,475  00 

421  58 

36  45 

120  82 

41  36 

96  80 

48  45 

164  38 

107  25 

76  00 

3  45 

26  30 

37  50 

1,393  87 

1,281  29 
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1880. 
Feb.  25. 

Feb.  25 . 

Feb.  25. 
Feb.  25. 
Feb.  25. 
Feb.  25. 
F<b.  25. 
Feb.  25. 
Feb.  25. 
Feb.  25 . 
Feb.  25. 
Feb.  25. 

Feb.  26. 

Feb.  26 
Feb.  26 
Mar.  2. 
Mar.  3. 
Mar.  13. 
Mar.  19. 
Mar.  27. 
Mar.  27. 
Apr.  1 . 
Apr.  5 . 
Apr.  0 . 
Apr.  6. 
Apr.  10. 
Apr.  10. 
Apr.  14. 
Apr.  19. 
Apr.  21. 
Apr.  23. 
Apr.  24. 
Apr.  27. 
Apr.  27. 
Apr.  28. 
Apr.  28. 
Apr.  29 
M^y  18. 
May  18. 
May  22. 
May  24. 
May  29. 
June  7. 
June  7. 
June  12. 
June  14. 
June  26. 
June  26. 
June29. 
June 29. 
June29. 
June30. 
June  29. 
June 30. 


S.  M.  Hay,  bills  paid  for  supplies  and  repairs,  Oih- 

kosh 
A.  D.  Andrews,  bills  paid  lor  supplies  and  repairs. 

River  Falls 

Miles  Eckert,  janitor  service,  "Whitewater 

A.  H.  Andrews  &  Co.,  apparatus,  Whitewater  . . . » ^ 

A.  D.  Andrews,  expenses  attending  meeting 

A.  0.  Wright,  expenses  attending  meeting 

John  Phillips,  expenses  attending  me  ting 

C.  Doerflinger,  expenses  attending  meeting 

S  M.  Hay,  expenses  attending  meeting 

J.  H  Evans,  expenses  attend inar  meeting 

"W.  H.  Chandler,  expenses  attending  meeting 

T.  D.  Weeks,  expet  ses  and  services  on  committee  anci 

expenses  attending  meeting 

J.  MacAlister,  expenses  and  services  on  committee  and 

expenses  attending  meeting .... 

"W.  H.  Chandler,  expenses  and  services  on  committee. . 
W.  C.  Whitford,  expenses  and  services  on  committee. . 

A.  F.  North,  expenses,  state  visitor,  River  Falls 

Q.  M.  Guernsey,  expenses  state  visitor,  Oshkosh 

S.  M,  Hay,  salaries  Oshkosh 

T.  D.  Weeks,  salaries,  Whitewater  

A.  D.  Andrew-,  salaries.  River  Falls 

J.  H.  Evans,  salaries,  Platteville 

A.  H.  An- rews  &  Co.,  kindergarten  material 

Ivison,  Blakeman  «&  Taylor,  readers  for  institute 

A.  Salisbury,  institute  conductor 

W.  H.  Chandler,  secretary's  salary 

David  Atwood,  printing  lor  institutes 

David  Alwood,  printing 

A.  D.  Andrews,  salaries.  River  Falls  

T.  D.  Weeks,  salaries,  "Whit-twater 

8.  M.  Hay,  salaries,  Oshkosh 

R.  Graham,  institute  conductor 

H.  C.  Howland,  expenses,  state  visitor,  Oshkosh 

A.  Heidkamp,  expenses,  institute 

A.  S  liisbury,  institute  conductor 

A .  J.  Hutton,  institute  conductor 

J.  W.  West,  institute  expenses 

J.  H.  Evans,  salaries,  Platteville , . 

S.  M.  Ha\',  salaries,  Oshkosh 

I  T.  D.  Weeks,  salaries,  Whitewater 

A.  D.  Andrews,  salaries,  River  Palls 

J.  Q.  Emery,  expenses,  state  visitor,  River  Falls 

J.  H.  Evans,  salaries,  Platieville 

A.  D.  A ndrews,  salaries.  River  Falls 

T.  D.  Weeks,  salaries,  Whitewater 

J.  H.  Evans,  salaries,  Platteville 

S.  M.  Hay,  salaries,  Oshkosh 

J.  B.  Thayer,  institute  conductor 

W.  H.  Chandler,  institute  committee 

S.  M.  Hay,  bills  paid  for  furniture,  Oshkosh 

J,  K  Wagner,  repairs,  Oshkosh 

Be  1  &  Cole,  repairs,  Oshkosh 

W.  H.  Cha  dler,  expenses  and  services  on  committee. . 
C.  Doa'flinger,  expenses  and  services  on  committee  . . . 
T.  D.  Weeks,  expenses  and  services  on  committee 


$1,406^07 

915  13 

25  00 
50  00 
39  75 
16  75 
21  85 

10  90 
19  10 

26  00 

11  50 

114  25 

155  03 

7  76 

15  45 

50  00 

28  80 

1,593  00 

1,630  00 

1,215  00 

1,475  00 

79  42 

45  00 

50  95 

75  00 

242  30 

18  00 

1,215  00 

1,630  00 

1,615  00 

69  45 

30  05 

10  00 

34  03 

79  55 

6  50 

1,475  00 

1,675  00 

1,630  00 

1,155  00 

33  75 

1,475  00- 

1,075  00 

1,630  00 

1,475  00 

1,695  00 

67  00 

18  15 

231  59 

25  50 

89  26 

202  11 

25  40 

47  60 
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1880. 
June 30. 
June  30. 
June 30. 
June  30 
Jane  30. 

June  30. 
June  30. 
June  30. 
June  30. 
June  30. 
June 30. 
June  30. 
June  30. 
June  30. 
June  30. 

June  30. 
Jnne30. 
June  30. 
July  1. 
July  1. 
July  1. 
July  9. 
July  15. 
July  15. 
July  15. 
July  15. 
July  15. 
July  15., 
July  15. 
July  15. 
July  28., 


TV.  C.  Whitford,  expenses  and  services  on  committee. . 

A.  O.  Wright,  expenses  and  services  on  committee 

J.  Phillips,  expenses  and  services  on  committee 

J.  H.  Evans,  bills  paid  for  supplies,  Platteville 

T.  D.  Weeks,  bills  paid  for  supplies  and  repairs,  White 

water 

S.  M.  Hay,  bills  paid  for  supplies,  Oshkosh 

A.  D.  Andrews,  bills  paid  for  supplies,  River  Falls. . . . 

W.  H.  Chandler,  salary  of  secretary 

S.  M,  Hay,  expenses  attending  meeting 

W.  H.  Chandler,  expenses  attending  meeting 

C.  Doerflinger,  expenses  attending  meeting 

J.  H.  Evans,  expenses  attending  meeting 

G.  S.  Albee,  expenses  attending  meeting 

A.  D.  Andrews,  expenses  attending  meeting 

W.  D.  Parker,  expenses  attending  meeting  and  pro- 
curing teachers 

T.  D.  Weeks,  expenses  attending  meeting 

C  S.  Albee,  expenses  procuring  teachers 

D.  McGregor,  expenses  attending  meetinej 

Whitford  &  Pradi,  advertising 

J.  W.  Stearns,  expenses  attending  meeting  and  postage 
A.  D.  Andrews,  expenses  and  services  on  committee. . . 

A.  F. North,  expenses,  State  visitor.  River  Falls 

T.  D.  Weeks,  expenses  attending  meeting 

C.  Doerflinger,  expenses  attending  meeting 

J.  MacAlister,  expenses  attending  meeting 

W.  H.  Chandler,  expenses  attending  meeting 

A.  D.  Andrews,  expenses  attending  meeting 

J.  H.  Evans,  bills  paid  for  supplies,  Platteville 

J.  H.  Evans,  expenses  and  services  on  committee 

A.  O.  Writiht,  expenses  attending  meeting 

J.  T.  Flavin,  expenses.  State  visitor,  Oshkosh 


$88  46 
72  25 
51  41 

615  28 

842  97 

646  73 

1,254  58 

75  00 

18  10 

10  50 
14  25 
22  00 
20  20 
48  10 

54  39 

12  60 
48  10 
20  57 
37  50 
25  30 
89  00 
46  50 

9  35 

11  80 

13  25 
7  75 

33  70 
20  43 
31  00 
7  00 
31  00 


$83,935  53 
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TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  condition  of  the  fund  set 
apart  for  the  support  of  teachers'  institutes,  including  an  exhibit 
of  the  expenditures  for  the  past  year: 

RECErPTS. 

Appropriation  by  the  State $2, 000  00 

Appropriation  by  the  Board  of  Regents 5,000  00 

Total $7,000  00 

EXPENDITURES. 

Salaries  of  conductors $4,260  50 

Expenses  of  conductors 2,243  06 

Printing 284  00 

Incidental  expenses,  including  expenses   and  per 

diem  of  Institute  Committee 423  23 

7,210  79 

Amount  overdrawn $210  79 


This  last  item  was  for  printing  for  the  Institutes  for  the  years 
1880-81,  which  are  commenced  in "  August,  and  is  charged  to  the 
appropriations  of  next  year.  As  the  expenditure  was  made 
before  the  close  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  the  item  is  included  in 
the  detailed  statement  of  expenditures,  and  is  included  here  that 
the  accounts  may  correspond. 
4— Nor.  Sch, 
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FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THB 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


OF  THB 


MILWAUKEE  COUNTY  INSANE  ASYLUM, 


FOR  THB 


TEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1880. 


MADISON,  WIS.: 

DAVID  ATWOOD,  STATE  PBINTBB. 

i8sa 
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MILWAUKEE  COUNTY  ASYLUM. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

JOHN"  H.  TESCH. 
GEO.  H.  PAUL. 
JOH]S'  RUGEE. 
WM.  M.  BRIGHAM. 
BEDFORD  B.  HOPKINS. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

Wm.  M.  Brtgham,  President.  Geo.  H.  Paul,  Secretary. 

John  fl.  Tebch,  Vice  President.     County  Treasueeb,  Ex-offlcio  Treasurer. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE. 
Wm.  M.  Brigham.  John  Ruoeb.  B.  B.  Hopkins. 


VISITING  COMMITTEE. 
George  H.  Paul.  John  H.  Tesch. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASYLUM. 

Jahbs  H.  McBridb,  M.  D.,  Supt  Edward  C.  Pollard,  Steward. 

N.  Dodge,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Piiysician.  Mrs.  W.  J.  Benson,  Matron. 
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EEPORT  OF  TRUSTEES. 


To  His  Excellency^  the  Governor: 

The  organization  of  the  first  county  asylum  under  the  law  of 
1878  has  imposed  upon  the  Board  of  Trustees  much  labor  and  per- 
sonal responsibility.  The  buildings,  though  constructed  upon  the 
most  approved  general  plan,  came  into  our  possession  as  left  by  the 
contractor,  and  consequently  many  practical  details  required  prompt 
attention  in  order  to  adapt  them  perfectly  to  the  purposes  designed 
by  the  State.  This  care  was  supplemented  by  the  urgent  necessity 
of  furnishing  the  entire  institution  for  immediate  occupation;  a 
necessity  rendered  more  imperative  in  consequence  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  coiinty  hospital  by  fire  before  the  asylum  buildings  were 
fully  completed.  A  further  limited  expenditure  was  forthwith  de- 
manded, for  grading,  constructing  roadways,  and  for  utilizing  in 
some  degree  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  lands  upon  which  the 
asylum  is  located. 

Statements  of  the  amounts  of  all  expenditures  will  be  found  in 
this  report,  in  detail.  These  statements  are  so  classified  as  to 
exhibit  separately  the  respective  amounts  paid  for  farm  and 
grading,  for  furniture,  and  for  current  expenses.  Under  the  latter 
head  are  included  salaries  and  wages  of  officers  and  attendants, 
provisions,  medicines,  fuel  and  lights,  stationery,  repairs,  furniture 
replaced,  and  all  other  expenditures  on  behalf  of  labor  or  material 
appropriated  and  consumed  in  the  current  management  of  the  farm 
and  asylum  proper;  and  under  the  preceding  heads  are  appropriately 
classified  all  expenditures  for  additions  or  betterments  of  property 
of  any  kind. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  was  organized  February  21, 1880.  On  the 
26th  of  March  ensuing,  forty -three  male  and  fifty-four  female  insane 
persons  were  transferred  from  the  Milwaukee  county  poor-house, 
and  on  the  5th  of  May  ensuing,  thirty-nine  male  and  forty -four 
female  insane  were   transferred   to  the  asylum  from  the  Northern 
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Report  of  Trustees. 

Hospital  near  Oshkosh.  Since  the  organization  of  the  Board,  twenty- 
five  other  insane  persons  have  been  committed  by  legal  process 
from  Milwaukee  county,  and  twenty-five  have  been  received  from 
the  jails  and  poor-houses  of  other  counties,  making  the  aggregate 
of  admissions  and  commitments  245,  and  a  daily  average  number 
in  the  institution  since  the  26th  of  March,  after  deducting  those 
who  have  died  or  been  discharged,  as  shown  by  the  Superintend- 
ent's report,  of  184  17-18. 

The  aggregate  expenditure  for  maintaining  this  number  of  in- 
mates from  the  26th  of  March  to  the  30th  of  September,  inclusive, 
exclusive  of  all  payments  on  account  of  permanent  property,  is 
shown  in  this  report  to  have  been  $15,626.07.  By  deducting  from 
this  sum  the  estimated  value  of  provisions  and  other  supplier  on 
hand,  and  a  small  amount  paid  into  the  treasury  on  account  of  farm 
sales,  we  find  the  total  disbursements  for  maintenance  during  the 
period  specified,  to  have  been  $14,515.46,  or  the  sum  of  $2.90^  per 
inmate  per  week. 

It  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  inmates  of 
the  asylum,  heretofore,  famishes  an^y  reliable:  guide  for  estimating 
the  cost  hereafter.  For  any  future  annual  period,  the  average  ex- 
penditure for  fuel  and  repairs  will  be  greater.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  probably  permanent  increase  in  the  number  of  inmates  will  tend 
to  diminish  the  average  of  cost  per  capita.  The  trustees  are  of 
opinion  that  nearly  or  quite  three  hundred  inmates  can  be  accom- 
modated in  the  present  buildings  —  an  addition  of  over  fifty  per 
cent,  to  the  average  number  on  which  the  statement  of  cost  is  cal- 
culated for  the  past  fraction  of  a  year. 

Of  the  total  number  of  inmates  maintained  since  the  asylum  was 
occupied,  a  small  portion  have  been  supported  at  private  cost,  the 
total  receipts  from  this  source  amounting  to  $725.29.  Deducting 
this  sum  from  the  aggregate  of  current  expenditure,  as  heretofore 
stated,  we  find  that  the  total  amount  of  current  cost  advanced  by 
Milwaukee  county  has  been  $13,790.17.  In  addition  to  this  sum, 
the  county  has  paid  $16,526.76  on  account  of  new  and  necessary 
furniture,  and  the  further  sum  of  $3,236.17  for  grading  and  perma* 
nent  farm  improvements  —  making  the  total  amount  advanced  by 
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the  county,  for  all  purposes,  after  deducting  cash  and  estimated 
value  of  provisions  on  hand,  $33,553.10. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  statement,  that  more  than  one* 
half  of  this  expenditure  is  on  account  of  extraordinary  purposes, 
incident  to  the  original  organization  and  equipment  of  the  institu- 
tion. In  addition  to  the  ordinary  current  cost  of  maintenance,  the 
buildings  have  been  permanently  and  almost  completely  furnished, 
and  rendered  comfortably  habitable  for  the  whole  number  of  in- 
mates originally  designed,  and  the  approaches  and  exterior  sur- 
roundings of  the  institution  have  been  partially  provided  for.  The 
suitable  grading  and  ornamentation  of  the  grounds,  however,  will 
require  a  much  larger  expenditure  hereafter  than  has  been  ex- 
pended heretofore  for  these  purposes. 

The  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  for  its  dependent  insane  i»  coii- 
oeded.  It  is  also  conceded  to  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide 
for  its  dependent  insane  in  a  manner  consistent  with  humanity  and 
the  advanced  civilization  of  the  age.  The  law  under  which  the 
asylum  was  established  was  enacted  in  conformity  with  this  en- 
lightened purpose.  It  was  designed  to  provide  an  economical  yet 
comfortable  home  for  those  unfortunate  human  beings  whom,  guilty 
of  no  crime,  society  had  otherwise  condemned  to  a  life  of  impris- 
onment, solitude  and  filth.  In  view  of  the  facts  already  within  our 
experience,  it  is  our  duty  to  commend  unreservedly  the  wisdom  of 
the  State  government  in  making  this  provision  for  the  surplus  in- 
sane of  Wisconsin.  Already  the  insane  inmates  of  the  jails  and 
poor-houses  of  eight  counties  of  the  State  find  agreeable  care  and 
associations  in  this  asylum,  and  the  buildings  are  sufficiently  com- 
modious for  the  accommodation  of  a  greater  part  of  the  entire 
number  hitherto  excluded  from  the  blessings  of  State  care  and 
protC'Jtion. 

In  many  respects  the  establishment  of  this  asylum  is  attended  by 
positive  advantages.  The  current  expenses  are  comparatively 
small.  Fuel  and  provisions  can  be  purchased  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  asylum  at  a  moderate  cost.  Labor  and  building  ma- 
terials of  all  kinds  are  comparatively  abundant  and  cheap,  and  the 
public  gains  largely  in  expenditures  ordinarily  incident  to  the  com- 
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mitment,  transportation  and  transfer  of  inmates.  Above  all,  the 
increased  possibilities  of  cure,  especially  in  cases  of  acute  insanity, 
consequent  upon  the  facilities  afforded  for  immediate  and  skillful 
treatment,  the  proximity  of  patients  to  home  associations,  and  the 
opportunity  afforded  for  frequent  communication  with  their  fami- 
ilies  and  friends,  are  of  inestimable  value.  As  to  all  these  facts, 
there  is  but  one  opinion  among  those  familiar  with  the  history  of 
this  asylum  since  its  organization. 

It  was  in  view  of  these  considerations  combined,  that  the  county 
of  Milwaukee  originally  and  nobly  provided  the  necessary  lands, 
and  assumed  the  payment  of  more  than  one-half  the  cost  of  the 
buildings.  For  moneys  since  advanced  to  cover  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance, additions,  furniture  and  improvements,  the  law  provides 
that  the  county  shall  be  reimbursed  to  an  amount  equal  to  eighty 
per  cent,  only  of  the  average  cost  per  week  per  capita  of  the  in- 
mates of  the  State  institutions  —  such  average  cost  to  be  determined 
from  the  aggregate  of  legislative  appropriations,  for  all  purposes,  on 
account  of  said  institutions,  during  the  fiscal  year.  The  disposition 
of  the  State  to  maintain  its  good  faith  in  this  particular,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  equitable  spirit  and  purpose  oF  the  law,  is  not  . 
doubted. 

Appended  to  this  report  will  be  found  a  general  description  of 
the  asylum  buildings,  a  statement  of  improvements  and  repairs 
during  the  year,  and  the  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  and 
accompanying  statistics  from  the  records  of  the  institution. 

The  undersigned  desire  to  express  in  this  place  their  grateful 
appreciation  of  the  faithful  and  efficient  manner  in  which  the  Super- 
intendent and  his  assistant  officers  have  discharged  their  respective 
duties  during  their  connection  with  the  asylum. 

JOHN  H.  TESCH, 
GEO.  H,  PAUL, 
JOHN  RUGEE, 
WM.  M.  BRIGHAM, 
BEDFORD  B.  HOPKINS, 

Trustees. 
Milwaukee,  October  1,  1880. 
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ITEMIZED  STATEMENT   OF  COST 


Of  atl  articles  purchased  for  the  asylum  during  the  fiscal  year  (7  months)  ending 

September  m,\H^^: 


Items. 


Asbestos  board , 

Axes , 

Axe  handles , 

Apples,  dried 

Apples,  green , 

Axle  grease 

Anvil. , , . 

Asparagus 

Allspice 

Blank  books  — 

ratieats'  ledger , 

Itemized  expenditures... 

Ledger , 

Patients'  record 

Admission  book 

liecoid 

Blank  books 

Bedsteads 

Bviusteads 

Bedsteads 

Bedsteads , 

Bocsleads 

Bedsteads 

Bedsprings 


Bedspnngs 

Bedsptings 

Bedspriugs 

Bedsprings 

Bakers 

Brush  vases" 

Brushes,  crumb  . . 
Brushes,  horse  .  , 
Brushes',  scrub  . . . 

Brushes,  hair 

Brushes,  paiut  . . . 
Brushes,  shaviog  . 

Brushes,  shoe 

Brushes,  counter  , 

Duster 

Butter 

B  Its 

Beef,  fresh 

Beef,  pressed 

Bureaus 

Blankets,  horse... 
Blankets,  woolen  . 
Baking  powder  . . 
Bath  brick 


Quantity. 


1, 


103^  pounds, 

4 

1 
103     pounds. 
40>^  bushels. 

1     box, 
99     pounds. 
14     bunch's 

8     pounds 


1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

73 

20 

1 

100 

120 

25 
1 
1 
2 
3 

40 

30 
(5 
1 
3 


Aiveragd 
price. 


$0  75 
1  \%% 
20 
073^ 
33 
10 
10 


1 


dozen, 
dozen. 
■  2     dozen. 

1  dozen. 
3^  dozen. 

2  dozen. 
1     dozen. 

619     pounds 


,  382)^  pounds. 
22     pounds. 
2 
5 
422 
94 
3     boxes. 


Amount. 


00 

75 

75 

00 

50 

5  00 

8  00 

2  50 

2  25 

5  00 

1  90 


18M 


05 

15 

13  00 


3  56 

20M 
82}^ 


$7  59 

4  50 

20 

83  50 

13  25 
10 

9  90 
78 
5G 

14  50 

15  50 
15  00 
15  50 

3  50 

4  32 
51  76 
18  00 
55  00 

5  75 
900  00 
060  00 
125  00 

8  00 
2  50 

4  50 
15  Oii 
76  00 

7  87 

2  50 
1  00 

5  45 
13  80 

3  00 
30 
50 

1  00 

2  50 
1  50 

859  57 

12  96 

1,193  63 

3  34 
26  00 

6  25 
1,502  79 

19. 39 
1  65 


Totals. 


$7  59 

4  50 

20 

83  56 

13  25 

10 

9  90 

78 

56 


120  08 


1,763  75 


106  00 

7  87 
2  50 


29  05 

859  57 
12  96 


1, 196  97 
26  00 


1,509  04 
19  39 

1  as 
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Items. 


Brooms 

Boilers  and  tinware  . . . 

Bung  boier 

Basics  and  ewers 

Buits 

Baskets 

BaVley 

Butter  dishes. 

B  ueing 

Bowls 

Butter  stamp 

Beeswax 

Buttons 

Brackets,  hose 

Backgammon  boards  . 

Bran 

Beans  

Bells 

Bells 

Bells 

Brick. 

Brick,  arch 

Brick,  fire 

Batti;  g,  cotton 

Bugtry  - 

Book  cases 

Beets 

Beans,  string 

Bananas 

Blueberries 

Blacking,  shoe 

Blacksmithing 

B  tiles  and  glassware. . 
Books  and  ma^^azines  . 

Blackberries 

Battery,  cells  and  wire 

Clips 

Carpet  felting 

Carpet 

Chambir  sets 

Chairs 

Covered  dishes 

Castors    

Castors 

Cups 

Chambers 

Chambers,  bed  pans  . . . 
Chambers,  bed  pans  . . . 

Cartage 

Chisels    

Curry  combs 

Cotton,  spool... 

Cotton  go(»ds  — 

Sheeting.... 

Tape  ...  

Cord 


Quantity. 


12     doz. 


1 

159 
19 
34 

300 
02 

243 
1 

7 

13 
0 
1,100 
433^ 

1 

12 

2,000 

90 

278 

500 

1 

2 

I 

30 

0 

49 

10 


pair. 

pounds 

gal. 


pounds, 
doz. 


pounds, 
bus. 


pounds. 


doz. 

quarts. 

d«)z. 

quarts 

baxeji. 


Average 
price 


$0  08^ 


20 


75 


1  38 


Amount. 


8  00 


15 


47 

30 

1 

305 

450>^ 

4 

059 

10 

32 

2 

4 


quarts. 


yards, 
yards. 


doz. 
doz. 
doz. 


4, 


yards, 
dozen. 


47  00 


07K 


10  88 


75 


55 


$25  55 
150  05 

1  00 
51  50 

3  7i 

0  40 

11  73 
10  99 

1  75 
27  33 

30 
1  40 
5  35 
9  75 

3  50 
10  40 
59  23 
45  00 

88 

4  25 
10  00 

3  50 

12  50 
75 

1  55 
94  00 

54 

3  45 

2  53 

5  71 
42 

19  25 

0  48 

50  70 

4  82 
40  50 

15 

22  98 

502  18 

173  00 

580  73 

18  27 

0  00 

42  20 

40  38 

00  85 

4  50 

2  07 

2  35 

4  50 

25 

30  80 


1.007  50 
1  10 

42 


Totals. 


$25  55- 

150  05 

1  00 

51  50 

3  71 

0  40 
11  73 
10  99 

1  75 
27  33 

30 
1  40 
5  35 
9  75 
3  50 
10  40 
59  23 


50  13 


32  00 
75 

1  55 
94  00 

54 

3  45 

2  53 
5  71 

42 

19  25 

()  48 

50  70 

4  82 
40  50 

15 

22  98 

50i  18 

173  (10 

seo  73 

18  27 


'""48*20 
40  38 

08  02 

2  3.5 

4  50 

V5 

30  80 

'iiooooz 
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Items. 


Cows- > 

Commodes 

Crash 

Citron , 

Clothes  pins 

Coftee 

Crackers  .!...,.. 

Charcoal, 

Cuik rs*  cake 

Carvers , 

Clocks 

Cultivat  rs 

Corn  starcii 

Committee  expenses 

Codfish  

Sardines , 

Clnnam<»n 

Can  opener 

Cullen*  eis 

Chocolate 

Calico 

Coal... 

Cabbage  plants 

Cans 

CocoaniU . 

Candles 

C  jstile  snao 

Car>dle.^ti<'Us 

Coflee  mills 

Chiiny,  lirass     

Coal  screen 

ChoppiniT  machine  (meat)  , 

Clay  fire. 

Combs 

Cabbage  

CucuiiMcis 

Cord, sash  

Curran's,  died 

Cun ant',  greeu 

Chickens 

Cherries 

Clothin/ , .. 

CIov(^s 

Candle  vvit:k 

Desks 

Dish  pans 

Dippers 

Drugs 

Drugs,  in-i'rumenls 

Drugs,  wiiiskt-y 

Door  r  allies    

Duck.. 

£)omiuoes 

Drain  pipe < 


Quantity. 


8 

2 
102  yards. 

4  pounds. 

2  boxes. 
1,08<>  pounds. 
233  pounds. 


2 

7 
10 

1 
40  pounds. 


1,400  pounds. 

4  boxes. 
10  puuuds 

1 

2 

Impounds. 
1,7  9  yards. 
878  tons. 
800 

3 

29  poii-ds 
40  pound-!. 
35  pounds 

0 

1 
48  yards. 

1 

1 

2 

7  ffozen. 
39  head. 
63 
200  feet. 

G  pounds. 
52  quarts. 
18  pounds. 

1  qu>irt. 
SO^uils. 

3  pounds. 

5  pounds. 
2 

2 
13 


\verage 
price. 


H  CO 

25 

473^ 
18^ 


7  gallons. 

1 
60  yards. 
12  sets. 


1  39 


05 
30 


47J^ 
35 
07 
4  12K 


24 

09J^ 
10 


2  50 


HK 


46% 
25 


3  50 


Amount. 

Totals. 

$273  50 

$373  50 

8  00 

8  00 

11  94 

11  94 

1  00 

1  00 

95 

95 

196  88 

196  88 

10  29 

10  29 

20 

20 

31 

81 

9  75 

9  75 

59  CO 

59  00 

5  50 

5  50 

2  60 

2  60 

30  00 

30  oa 

69  20 

60 

69  80 

3  00 

3  00 

20 

20 

95 

95 

4  20 

4  20 

123  59 

158  59 

1,559  21 

1,559  21 

2  10 

2  10 

1  55 

1  55 

6  84 

6  84 

4  20 

4  20 

3  33 

3  33 

60 

60 

13  hO 

13  80 

4  54 

4  54 

12  00 

12  00 

50  00 

50  00 

5  00 

5  00 

10  45 

10  4.5 

8  28 

8  28 

2  45 

2  45 

2  79 

2  79 

39 

1  70 

2  09 

3  15 

3  15 

06 

06 

97  50 

97  50 

1  40 

1  40 

1  25 

1  25 

47  00 

47  00 

1  50 

1  50 

8  20 

3  20 

2^0  76 

42  54 

24  50 

287  80 

11  40 

11  40 

8  70 

8  70 

4  50 

4  50 

2  40 

2  40 
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Items. 


Quantity. 


^n^foT   Amount, 
price.   ' 


Totals. 


Dies.. 

Erasers , 

Envelopes 

Eggs 

Ells  and  nipples 

Egg  beaters   

Express  charges  and  freight 

Emery  cloth 

Fasteners  (paper) 

Feather  dusters 

Files 

Flour 

Feed 

Faucets. ...  

Funnels ,    

Forks 

Flour  sieves 

Flowers  and  pots 

Flanges 

Forges 

Goblets 

Glue 

Grading 

Gasoline , 

Gravy  boats 

Ginirer 

Grindstone 

Grate  b:irs 

Glazier  points 

Gooseberries . . 

TToi  dors,  pen 

Plorses 

^Medical  attendance 

TTook° 

Harness 

Halters 

Hose  pipe  and  conpling-s. . . . 

Hose,  E.  linen 

Reducers 

Couplings - . . 

iN'ozzlej? 

Holland 

Hammers 

Hay  forks 

Hominy 

Ham  ... 

Hay 

Harrow 

Hoes 

Handles 

Hose 

Horse  rollars 

Hats  straw 

Hats,  felt V. 

Hair  plastering  .  • 

Ink 


5 
3 

2,250 
798 


dozen. 


$0  11}^ 


200 

2 

4 
171)^  barrels. 
410     pounds, 

4 

y 

26-iV  dozen. 
8 


2     dozen. 
4     pounds. 


1,528 
22 

20 

l.G23J^ 


gallons, 
pounds 


18 
4 


quarts. 


feet. 


yards. 


1,500 
5 

30 

13 

729 

5 

40u     pounds 
169^  pounds 
5^|JS  tons. 
1 

10 
5 

34 
2 

3     dozen. 

%  dozen. 

7>^  bushels 


45 


70 
5  18 


15 

'33^ 


1  25 
20 


16 


$4  00 

•  77 

6  61 

90  20 

29  61 

90 

35  93 

1  68 
50 

5  15 

2  80 
887  60 

2  76 

1  63 

30 

52  50 

1  00 

53  58 
5  86 

25  50 

2  50 
80 

1,091  05 

246  05 

5  25 

2  70 

3  75 
51  82 

10 
2U 

580  00  I. 


$4  00 

77 

6  61 

90  20 

29  61 

90 
35  93 

1  68 
50 

5  15 

2  80 
887  60 

2  76 

1  63 

30 

52  50 

1  00 

53  58 
5  86 

25  50 

2  50 
80 

1,691  65 

246  05 

5  25 

2  70 

3  75 
51  82 

10 
20 


3  UO 

583  00 

7  66 

7  ^^ 

67  25 

67  25 

0  15 

5  15 

2  56 

660  00  - 

7  50 

67  50 

45  50 

783  06 

89  15 

89  15 

4  87- 

4  87 

4  17 

4  17 

6  60 

6  60 

18  70 

18  70 

73  88 

73  88 

13  00 

13  00 

4  70 

4  70 

81 

81 

41  90 

41  90 

6  00 

6  00 

3  50 

4  00 

7  50 

1  12 

1  12 

2  57 
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Items. 


iDk,  marking 
Ink  stands  . . . 


ice , 

Ice  tongs 

Insect  powder 

Insect  blowers 

Iron  doors 

Jugs 

Jelly  stands 

Kannikens 

Kettles 

Knives 

Keys 

Keyrings 

Key  case 

Letter  press 

Letter  brush 

Letter  paper 

Lalles 

Lonnges 

Lounges , 

Lounges 

Lounges , 

Lounges 

Lounyes 

Looking  glasses 

Looking  glasses , 

Looking  glasses 

Lanterns. 

Lantern  globes 

Lap  robes 

Linen,  table ...   , . 

Lumber 

Lemon  extract , 

Lard , 

Laundry  stoves 

Locks 

L^mps 

Lemons 

Lime 

Lemon  squeezer 

Mucilage  and  pot  . . . . . 

Mutton    

Mattresses  . . 

M  attresses 

Mattresses  ,. 

Mattresses 

Mattresses , 

Mattresses , 

Mattresses 

Mattresses  * 

ilattresses 

Slattresses  ...  ....... 

Mattress  s,  inspection  . 

ileal,  corn^ 

Mustard 


Quantity. 


9 


2     pair. 
1     pound. 
12 


8 
2 
1 
5 
33 
103 
1 
1 
1 
1 


dozen. 


•T^ 


dozen. 


Average 
price. 


H; 


3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
48 
18 

9 

6 

2 
199     yards. 
747     feet. 
60     bottles. 
529     pounds. 

1 
10 

1 
13     dozen. 
16     barrels. 

1 

1     bottle. 
288     pounds. 

2 
201 

1 

5 
14 

1 

1 

200 

50 

20 


327     pounds 
iB2     pounds. 


$0  30 


1  04 


30 


7  50 


1  00 


3  12}4 


07M 
06M 


08 
2  50 
8  99 


19  25 
2  00 


2  74 

3  62J^ 
3  62 


Amount. 


$11  25 

2  70 
295  58 

3  60 
1  50 

1  50 
274  50 

2  75 
81 

2  50 
5  22 

112  47 

20  70 

50 

5  50 

7  50 
40 

10  76 

90 

30  00 

16  50 

15  00 
9  00 

8  50 
40  00 
45  00 
48  00 

16  65 

7  50 

1  00 

6  25 
91  71 

395  12 

4  25 
35  92 
10  00 

6  63 

5  50 

3  45 

10  40 
42 
85 

23  44 

5  00 

1,806  99 

2  85 
96  25 
28  00 

17  50 

8  00 
548  00 
181  25 

72  40 
20  00 

3  14 

11  65 


Totals. 


$13  82 

2  70 
295  58 

3  60 
1  50 

1  50 
274  50 

2  75- 
81 

2  50 

5  22 

112  47 

20  70 

50 

5  5a 

7  50 

40 

10  76 

90 


119  00 


109  65 


8  50 

6  25 

91  71 

395  12 

4  25 
35  92 
10  00 

6  63 

5  50 
3  45 

10  40 
42 
85 

23  44 


2,786  24 

3  14 

11  65- 
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Itemized  Statement. 


Mop  sticks... 

Matches 

Ma  ches 

Molasses  gates 

Malleable  iron 

Medicine  cups 

Mats 

Muffd  and  straps  .. .. 

Matting 

Mailing . 

Measures.... 

Molasses 

Needles 

Nuts 

Napkins 

Nutmegs 

Nutmeg  jjrater 

Nails  and  brads..... 

Oat  meal 

Oilers 

Oats 

Oils 

Organ 

Oilcloth 

OnioDs 

Oranges 

Overalls 

Oven  doors,  etc 

Oven  chimneys,  etc. 

Pens 

Pencils 

Pen  racks 

Pig  lead 

Printing 

Pil  ovi^s 


Pillows 

Pillows 

Pillows 

Pillows 

Pillows 

Pickle  dishes.. 

Pitchers 

Plates 

Plates 

Platters 

Pots.... 

Pillow  slips.... 

Pails 

Potato  masher.. 

Pepper 

Prunes  ........ 

Pans 

Putty 

Peaches,  dried  . 
Peaches,  green. 
Peaches,  can... 


Quantity. 


4 

9  cases. 
6  boxes. 
2 

SJ^P'^unds 
8     dozen. 
13 


86     yards. 
85     yards. 

1      set. 
463^  gallons. 


7     dozen. 
%  pounds 


1,200  pounds. 
2 

341  bushels, 

99  gallons 
1 

14  pieces. 


Z%  dozen. 
4     pairs. 


4  gross. 

3  dozen. 
2 

150  pounds. 


2 

6 

4 

46 

1 

250 

3 

121 

42     dozen. 
16     sets. 
5J£  dozen. 
20 
18 
81 
1 
77     pounds. 
893     pounds. 
132 

69     pounds. 

625     pounds. 

13     baskets 

b     dozen. 


A-verage 
price 


%k  m 


65 
"71* 


81 
49 


35 


1^6>^ 


023^ 
33M 


46 


91^ 
40 
20 
05K 


263^ 


34J^ 
33 


17 
06 
38 
02' 

'2*i6 


Amount. 


$5  90 

13  50 

1  00 

130 

50 

5  67 

37  39 

68  20 

69  66 

41  65 
1  25 

16  28 
3  59 

09 

12  35 
78 
05 

28  27 

30  40 

55 

114  83 

49  10 

50  01) 
45  50 

15 
1  63 
1  84 

42  74 
687  25 

3  65 
1  20 

40 

8  34 
185  05 

4  50 

9  75 
7  80 

69  00 

1  25 

332  29 

79 

38  37 
54  49 
32  50 
19  65 

17  25 

6  18 
26  75 

08 

13  12 
60  55 
50  18 

1  59 
52  35 

5  70 
16  80 


Totals. 


$5  90 

"ii'so 

1  30 
50 

5  m 

37  39 
68  20 

iii'si 

1  25 

16  28 

8  59 

09 

12  35 

73 

05 

28  27 

30  40 

55 

114  83 

49  10 

50  00 
45  50 

15 

1  63 

1  84 

42  74 

687  25 

8  65 

1  20 

40 

8  34 

185  05 


424  59 

79 

38  37 

' '86*99 
19  65 

17  25 
6  18 

26  75 
08 

18  12 
60  55 
50  18 

1  59 


urn 
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Itemized  /Statement, 


Items. 


Peas 

Postal  cards 
Potatoes . . . 
Plows  ...... 

Pipe  toDgs.., 

PiDS. 


Pork , 

Pigs 

Playinpr  cards. ... , 

Pears,  caDS , 

Plaster 

Plow  points , 

Plow  wheels 

Provision  car 

Pipe,  stove . ., 

Pliers 

Pipe  cutlers 

Pump,  force 

Pipe,  steam. 

Packing,  steam  . .. 

Pictures  

Paint  

Paris  green 

Quilts 

Register 

Rope 

Rolling  pins 

Raisins 

Rice 

Rakes 

Rubber  blankets  . 

Rosin 

Refrigerator 

Rubber  bands 

Red  lead 

Repairing  engine. . 
Repairing  scale  . . . 
Repairing  wagon.. 
Repaiiing  tools  ... 

Rivets 

Razors 

Riaspberries  

Razor  strops 

Rhubarb 

Rings 

Sewing  machines . . 

Soup  tureens 

Sauce  boats 

Sugar  bowls 

Salt  dredges 

Spittoons 

Soap  dishes..... .. 

Spoons 

Spoons,  mustard  . . 
Spoon Sf  basting  . . . 
Shovels 


Quantity. 


875     pounds, 

100 

414J^  bushels 

3 

1     pair. 


400 
13 
3 
2 
1 
6 
1 


pounds 

dozen, 
dozen, 
barrel. 


pair, 
pair. 


24 


13J^  pounds. 
101 

1 
13^  pounds. 

2 

13 

661 

12 

62 

2 

1 

6 
24 


boxps. 
pounds. 

pounds. 


dozen, 
pounds 


Average 
price. 


10  023^ 


40 

3 

14 

2 

8 

2 

1 

51 

50 

68 

54 

65 

10 

4 

28 


\  dozen, 
quarts. 

pounds 


dozen. 


351^ 


05« 

'2  50* 
1  60 


Amount. 


22 

1  303^ 


261^ 

2  30 

29 

1  07 

05 


10 


14 


74 


$20  81 

1  00 
147  36 

39  25 
9  00 

2  25 
20  75 
55  20 

5  00 

3  20 
1  30 

4  00 

1  25 
26  98 

5  85 
85 

6  80 
8  50 

3  01 

6  35 
59  50 

4  17 

2  97 
131  85 

1  50 

3  46 
33 

29  90 
43  67 

3  48 
66  45 

10 

20  00 

60 

2  13 
73  93 

6  00 

4  50 
6  10 

3  08 

3  75 

4  55 
1  12 

31 

.28 

95  00 

4  90 

37 

16  38 

3  45 

66  10 

5.55 

95  40 

-      75 

75 

20  70 
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Totals. 


$20  81 

1  00 

147  36 

39  25 


9  00 

2  25 

20  75 

55  20 

5  00 

8  20 

1  30 

4  00 

1  25 

26  98 

5  85 

85 

.   6  80 

.   8  50 

3  01 

6  35 

59  50 

4  17 

2  97 

131  85 

1  50 

3  46 

33 

29  90 

43  67 

3  48 

66  45 

10 

20  00 

60 

2  13 

90  53 

3  08 

3  75 

4  55 

1  12 

31 

28 

95  00 

4  90 

37 

16  38 

3  45 

66  10 

5  55 

96  90 

20  70 

Google 
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AisrisrtJAL  Ripget  of  ^be 


[Pu^,  Doc. 


Itemized  Statement, 


Items. 


Soap..  

Soap,  harness 

Soap,  toilet    

Scissors 

Scales 

Scales,  platform 

Scales,  grocer's 

Scales,  wheelbarrow. 

Sand  soap 

Sheets 


Stove  polish 

Sugar,  granulated  ,., 

Sugar,  C 

Suffar  powdered 

Soda,  bi  carb 

Salt , 

Starch 

Syrup 

Solder , 

Screw  driver 

Strainers , 

Sad  iron  stands  . .... 

Sad  irons 

Sad,  polishing  .   — 

Sad,  fluting 

Screws. 

Step  ladder , 

Saw,  buck , 

Salaries  and  wages  . , 

Spading  forks 

Stabling 

Stamps,  postage...., 

Straw 

Settees 

Settees  

Settees 

Settees 

Settees,  changing,.. 

Saw  dust 

Seeds 

Sand  paper 

Shirts 

Scraper  and  ditcher 

Strawberries 

Shoes,  ladies 

Shoes,  repair  leg  ... 

Slippers 

Shoe  laces  ........ 

Solder  irons 

Steels 

Suspenders 

Shaving  soap 

Sponges 

Sweat  pads 


Quantity. 


2,245  pounds. 
1  cake. 


6  pair. 
1  14  foot. 
1 
1 
1 
120  pounds. 
24 
13 

12  cakes. 
2, 363  pounds. 
4,635  pound's. 
90  pounds. 
12  pounds. 
1,448  pounds. 
418  pounds. 
142  gallons. 
6  pounds. 
1 
3 

1  dozen. 
69  pounds. 
2 
1 


price. 


$0  06 


11  i-^^  tons. 

6 

3 

18 
168  seats. 


135  bushels. 


2  quires. 
6j|  dozen. 
1 
36  quarts. 
125  pair. 


120  pair. 
2  gross. 

2  dozen. 
4  dozen, 
1  dozen. 


1  11 


05Ji 
84 

1  43K 
041^ 
10 
09 

05M 


06 

40K 


36 


05 
55 


1  621^ 


12  00 
3  00 
3  40 

2  85 


02 


75 

45 
60 


75 


$134  00 

25 

1  71 

6  65 

130  00 

17  00 

5  00 
30  00 

6  40 
20  16 

18  65 
50 

237  83 

410  75 

9  56 

63 

8  71 
25  00 
57  81 

1  33 
35 
1  08 
50 
3  45 
1  10 
1  25 

9  44 
'i  00 

1  00 
6,468.44 

3  25 
16  02 
27  53 
41  51 
72  00 

9  00 

61  20 

478  80 

7  50 

2  70 
13  50 

.55 
45  75 

8  00 

4  73 
82  96 

1  00 

90  00 

90 

60 

8  88 

10  50 

75 

75 

1  50 


Totals. 


$135  96 
6  65 


182  00 

6  40 

20  16 

18  65 

50 


658  14 

63 

8  71 

25  00 

57  81 

1  33 

35 

1  08 

50 


5  80 
9  44 
2  00 
1  00 
6 ,46?  44 


'6  'l^ 

16  02 

27  53 

41  51 

*'"628'56 

2  70 

13  50 

55 

45  75 

8  00 

4  73 

83  96 

90  00 

90 

60 

8  88 

10  50 

75 

75 

1  50 
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Itemized  Statement* 


Items. 


Sal.  soda 

Soda  costic 

Stone  boat 

Squash 

Stone  work 

Surcingles 

Scythes  

Stone  ware 

Sauce  (Wore.) 

Stucco     

Tables,  dining 

Tables,  diuiog 

Tables,  dining 

Tables,  dining 

Tables,  dining 

Tables,  dining 

Tables,  dining 

Tables,  dining 

Tables,  dining 

Tables,  dining  .    

Tables,  dining 

Tables,  dining 

Tables,  dining 

Tables,  dining 

Tools   

Tea  pots 

Table  mats 

Trays  

Towels    

Tomatoes,  can 

Tea 

Thermometers 

Ttnsmithing 

Tacks  .   

Telegraphing 

Tumblers 

Tobacc  » 

Ticking 

Twillfcd  crash 

Teaming 

Thimbles 

Trowel 

Trucks  

Tapers 

Turnips 

Tripe   

Testing   well 

Vani'la  extract 

Vinegar . . . . 

Valves   

Vegetable  boxes 

Violin  strings 

Ventilators  rebuilt 

Water  bowl 

Wagons,  spring - 

Wagons,  farm 

2— Mil.  In.  Asyl. 


Quantity. 


Average 
price. 


2,581 

633 

1 

22 


pounds.! 
pounds.| 

pounds. 


$0  OlM 

mi 


4 
2 
9 
6 
3 
24 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

18 

36 

12 

1 


gallons, 
bottles, 
barrels, 


1 

3 

133 

8 

405 

4 


set, 

dozen, 
pounds 


14      dozen. 

70     pounds. 
1403^  yards. 
21834'  yards. 


3      dozen. 

1 

1 

2 

1 


pounds 
peck. 
50      pounds. 


24     bottles. 
94     gallons, 

5 

8     nests. 
10 


60 


2  00 


3  50 
8  25 


1  75 


2  00 

2  00 

2  25 

13  00 


20M 
1  50 


30 


55 

mi 


123^ 

95 


75 


mA 


Amount. 


17 

17M! 


3  00 


$42  25 

28  06 

4  00 

1  02 
60  00 

2  40 

3  15 
75 

2  38 

0  00 
124  05 

10  00 
8  50 

7  00 
16  50 
16  00 
18  OU 

3  50 

8  00 

9  00 
36  00 
72  00 
27  00 
13  00 
10  06 

2  25 

1  00 

4  04 
27  80 
12  00 

195  52 

1  20 
10  82 

2  17 
65 

7  68 

24  26 

24  82 

35  54 

30  00 

37 

95 

10  00 

1  50 

42 

1  75 

15  00 
4  05 

16  70 
7  27 

24  00 

2  10 
59  33 

35 
130  00 
117  00 


Hosted  by 


Totals. 


$70  31 
4  00 

1  02 
60  00 

2  40 

3  15 
75 

2  38 
6  00 


368  55 

10  06 

2  25 

1  00 

4  04 

27  80 

12  00 

195  52 

1  20 
10  82 

2  17 
65 

7  68 

24  26 

24  82 

35  54 

30  00 

37 

95 

10  00 

1  50 

42 

1  75 

15  00 
4  05 

16  70 
7  27 

24  00 

2  10 
59  33 

35 


247  00 


Google 
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Annual  Rbpobt  of  jthb 


[Pub*  Dqcv, 


Itemized  Statement. 

Items. 

Quantity. 

Average 
price. 

Amount. 

Totals. 

Wash  stands 

1 

12 
24 

3 

$4  50 

50  00 

100  00 

4  84 

1  90 

3  75 
50 
«8 

10  68 

1  00 

20 

4  75 
6  00 

34  16 
1  10 
4  90 

21  95 

83  25 
8  00 

40  00 
85 

19  25 

65 

8  40 

Wash  stands  . 

Wash  stands 

$154  5a 

Wheelbarrows 

Wrtshers  

4  84 
1  90 

Whips 

2 

2 
3^  dozen. 

$1  87Ji 
25 

3  75 

Woo  .en  bowls 

5a 

Wash  hoards 

Window  glass 

88 
10  68 

Whiffletrees 

2 

1 
36^  pounds. 

8iJf  cords. 

2 

4 
548%  feet. 

2     gross. 

1 

2 

1 
77      pounds. 

4      pounds 
75     pounds. 

50 

1  00 

Wagon  evener  - , . 

20 

Wire 

4  75 

Water  cool'  r 

"'55" 

""hi" 

*26'o6" 
'"25** 

6  oa 

Wood 

34  16 

Waste  baskets 

1  10 

Waiters 

4  90 

Wire  cloth. 

Window  fixtures 

21  96 
83  25 

Wrenches,  ratchet 

8  00 

Wardrobes . 

Weight,  hitching 

Yeast.. 

40  00 

85 

19  25 

Yarn 

65 

Zinc •..•• w 

8  40 

Total 

$35,389  00 
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Financial  Statement. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT, 

Of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Milwaukee  County  Insane  Anylum  for 
ilie  fisGObl  year  (7  months )j  from  March  1  to  September  30, 1880. 


Keceipts. 

To  appropriation  on  acc't  of  farniture 

To  appropriation  on  acc't  of  farm  and  grading.. 
To  appropriation  on  acc't  of  current  expenses  . . 

To  receipt  for  board  from  private  patients 

Total  receipts 


Disbursements. 

By  payments  on  acc't  of  furniture 

By  payments  on  acc't  of  farm  and  grading. 

By  payment  on  acc't  of  current  expenses . . 

Total  disburs.ments 


Balance  in  liands  of  Treasurer,  Sept.  30, 1880  , 


Credited  as  follows : 


Furniture  account. 
Farm  and  grading. 
Current  expanses . . 


Provisions  and  supplies  on  hand  October  1,  1880, 
to  credit  of  current  expense  — 

Proceeds  of  purchase 

Proceeds  of  farm 


Total . 


$17,500  00 

4,500  00 

15, 100  00 

725  29 


$16,526  76 
3,236  17 
15,626  07 


$973  24 

1,263  83 

199  22 


$87,825  29^ 


35,389  00 


$3, 436  29 


$2,436  29 


26  92 
173  05 

$1,099  97 
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Annual  Repoet  of  thk 


[Pub.  Doc. 


Products  of  Farm  and  Garden. 


PRODUCTS  OF  FARM  AND  GARDEN. 

The  yield  and  valuation  of  the  products  of  farm  and  garden, 
seven  acres  (about)  under  cultivation,  is  exhibited  in  the  following 
list.     The  quantities  of  those  yet  ungathered  have  been  estimated: 


Product. 


Amount 


Peas,  green 

Lettuce 

OnioDS,  green. . , 

Beans,  Lima 

Cabbage 

Tomatoes    

Squash,  Hubbard. 

Radishes,. 

Celery 

Corn,  green 

:6quash,  summer.. 

Carrots 

Cucumbers 

Beets 

Heans,  green 

flay 

Milk 

Potatoes 


10  bushels. 
2,800  heads. 
1,200  buDCbes. 
3  bushels. 
34H  heads. 
62  busbels. 
200  pounds. 

i  pecfe. 
200  heads. 
44  bushels. 
1,000  pounds; 
3  bushels. 
36  bushels. 
8  bushels. 
10  bu<*hels. 
'6\iU-  tons. 
T,048  qua  ts. 
m  bushels. 


Total 


$10  00 

8  40 

6  00 

15  00 

20  58 

21  70 
2  00 
1  20 
6  00 

26  40 
40  00 

1  05 
18  00 

2  80 
10  00 
54  67 

302  40 
34.  30 

$630  50 


CROPS  UNGATHERED. 

(estimated.) 


PitODUCTS. 


Quantity. 


Amount. 


Cabbage 

Celery 

Carrots  ........ 

Beets 

Turnips 

Squasu,  winter . 

Tomatoes 

Potatoes 


Total. 


100  heads. 

75  heads. 

10  bus. 

10  bus. 

25  bus. 
250  pounds, 

5  bus. 
403  bus. 


$6  00 
3  25 
3  50 
3  50 
12  50 
2  50 
1  75 
141  05 


$173  05 
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Statement  of  Farm  Operations, 


STATEMENT  OF  FARM  OPERATIONS. 


To  Labor 

Seeds 

Hay 

Oats 

Straw 

Blacksmithing 

B  an , 

Oil  eako  meal 

Rrpairiag  wagon 

Oil-}  and  sponfres 

Repairing  pamp 

Repairing  harness  

Harness  soap 

Paris  green 

Plants 

Medical  attendance 

Boarding  farm  hands 

By  products  of  farm  and  garden 

Products  of  farm  and  garden  (estimated) . 

Sales  from  farm 

Cartage  and  labor  for  asylum 


Balance  to  favor  of  farm. 


Dr. 


$350  68 

22  50 

73  80 

114  15 

16  51 

19  25 

2  87 

6  83 

4  50 

1  50 

2  00 
2  10 

25 
2  97 

2  10 

3  00 
192  00 


$823  01 
435  13 


$1,258  14 


Or. 


$630  50 

137  00 

10  64 

480  oa 


$1,258  14 


$1,258  14 


COST  OF  GRADING. 

Annexed  is  a  statement  of  monthly  disbursements  on  account  of 
grading: 

Months,  Amount. 

April $656  70 

May.? 385  87 

JTune 360  45 

August 78  70 

September   209  93 

$1,691  65 
The  cost  of  grading  averaged  about  17^c  per  cubic  yard. 
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Description  of  Buildings, 

DESCRIPTION  OF  BUILDINGS. 

(From  Report  of  Superintendent.) 

The  buildings  of  the  Milwaukee  County  Insane  Asylum  consist 
of  a  main  building,  two  wings  and  a  rear  building.  The  north 
wing  is  occupied  by  male  inmates,  and  the  south  wing  by  females. 
The  wings  are  three  stories  high,  and  in  each  wing  are  six  wards. 
Each  front  ward  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  (13?)  feet  long, 
and  consists  of  a  central  hall,  with  rooms  on  both  sidea,  extending 
throughout  the  entire  length.  There  is  also  in  each  ward  a  large 
bay  window,  or  alcove,  19  by  14  feet.  The  rooms  for  inmates,  or 
patients,  are  9  by  11  feet,  there  being  thirteen  single  rooms  and 
two  associate  dormitories  in^  each  front  ward.  Of  the  two  hundred 
and  fifty  (250)  bedsteads  in  the  building,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  (125)  are  of  plain  oak  with  wire  bottom,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  (125)  are  of  oak  with  patent  iron  leg  and  wire  bottom. 
All  the  beds  are  supplied  with  palm  leaf  mattrasses,  and  in  addi- 
tion, two  hundred  of  them  have  curled  hair  mattrasses,  weighing 
eighteen  pounds  each.  Each  bed  is  supplied  with  a  pillow,  blank- 
ets and  double  sheets.  Many  of  the  beds  are  supplied  with  a 
white  bed  spread,  and  have  also  in  front  of  them  a  strip  of  carpets 
When  the  inmates  desire  it,  the  rooms  are  supplied  with  a  stand, 
an  easy  chair  and  a  looking  glass.  The  halls  are  furnished  with 
settees,  stands,  chairs  and  game  tables.  In  the  alcoves,  which 
serve  as  sitting  rooms  for  the  patients,  there  are  chequer  and  back- 
gammon boards  for  the  use  of  inmates,  and  on  the  walls  are  hang- 
ing baskets  and  pictures.  In  each  ward  is  a  dining  room,  furnished 
in  the  most  complete  manner.  The  dishes  are  the  ordinary  white 
table  ware,  and  the  knives,  forks  and  spoons  are  plated.  In  each 
dining  room  is  a  pantry,  a  dumb  waiter  passing  to  the  basement, 
and  hot  and  cold  water  supply. 

Every  ward  in  the  building  is  supplied  with  a  water  closet,  a 
bath  room  and  a  room  for  patients'  clothing.  The  water  closets  are 
all  ventilated  into  the  foul  air  shaft.  In  each  closet  is  a  recess  in 
the  wall,  for  brooms,  mops  and  pails.  This  recess  is  connected 
above  with  the  foul  air  shaft  for  purposes  of  ventilation,  and  has  a 
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door  that  can  be  locked.  The  wards  are  supplied  with  gas,  which 
is  manufactured  on  the  Asylum  grounds.  Each  wing  of  the  Asy- 
lum (and  also  the  centre  building)  is  supplied  with  an  air  duct, 
which  extends  from  the  fan  room,  adjoining  the  engine  room,  to  the 
extreme  end  of  the  building.  The  air  ducts  are  eight  feet  in  diam- 
eter at  their  commencement  in  the  fan  room,  and  gradually  dimin- 
ish in  size  to  their  terminations.  At  the  commencement  of  each 
air  duct  is  a  fan  ten  (10)  feet  in  diameter,  which  is  run  by  the  en- 
gine. Each  fan  will  make  ninety  (90)  revolutions  per  minute  at  the 
ordinary  speed  of  the  engine,  and  will  displace  the  air  in  an  entire 
wing  of  the  Asylum  in  nine  (9)  minutes. 

The  radiators  for  warming  the  building  are  placed  in  the  base- 
ment, just  over  the  air  duct,  and  are  arranged  in  stacks  or  clusters, 
€ach  stack  being  boxed  and  lined  with  tin.  This  box  is  connected 
with  the  air  duct  below  by  means  of  a  wooden  flue,  and  with  the 
ward  by  means  of  a  flue  passing  up  through  the  wall.  The  radia- 
tors are  heated  by  steam,  this  being  conveyed  from  the  boiler  in  a 
large  pipe  which  passes  through  the  basement.  The  pipe  is  sus- 
pended to  the  basement  ceiling,  throughout  its  entire  length,  and  a 
small  branch  pipe  passes  off  to  each  stack  of  radiators.  The  air 
which  is  fanned  into  the  air  ducts  passes,  therefore,  to  the  radiators 
and  then  to  the  rooms  on  the  wards.  The  air,  from  the  time  it 
leaves  the  fan  room,  is  kept  under  control,  and  is  not  contaminated 
by  dust  or  impurities  of  any  kind.  Near  the  floor,  in  each  room, 
and  also  at  regular  intervals  on  the  wards,  are  the  openings  for  foul 
air  flues.  These  pass  down  in  the  wall  to  an  underground  tunnel 
or  large  foul  air  duct.  This  foul  air  duct,  after  being  joined  by 
the  smaller  foul  air  flues,  terminates  at  the  end  of  the  wing  in  a 
large  foul  air  shaft,  which  passes  out  through  the  roof  of  the  build- 
ing. Near  the  ceiling,  in  each  room,  and  also  at  intervals  in  the 
halls,  are  openings  for  foul  air  flues,  which  are  used  only  in  summer. 
They  permit  the  escape  of  warm  air,  and  are  connected  with  the 
main  foul  air  shaft.  In  this  main  foul  air  shaft  is  a  coi)  of  pipe 
which  is  heated  with  steam,  and  a  draft  is  thus  created  which  acts 
with  considerable  suction  force  upon  all  the  rooms,  emptying  them 
of  their  foul  air  at  a  regular  rate.     The  center  building  is  warmed 
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and  ventilated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  wards.  In  exposed  parta 
of  the  building  the  radiators  were  so  arranged  that  a  larger  amount 
of  heating  surface  is  provided  than  for  parts  less  exposed  to  strong 
winds  and  extreme  cold.  With  the  arrangements  above  described, 
it  is  considered  that  the  building  can  be  thoroughly  warmed  in  the 
coldest  weather,  and  the  ventilation  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Immediately  back  of  the  center  building  is  the  amusement  hall 
for  inmates,  which  is  44x60  feet.  Back  of  this  is  the  kitchen,  bake 
shop,  laundry,  engine  and  boiler  room,  coal  shed  and  gas  house. 
The  baking  is  done  in  a  room  designed  for  that  special  purpose.  It 
is  supplied  with  two  ovens,  each  six  feet  six  inches  by  eleven  feet 
eight  inches.  The  kitchen  has  the  modern  appliances,  much  of  the 
cooking  being  done  by  steam.  In  the  wash  room  are  cylinder 
washers,  a  centrifugal  wringer  and  other  necessary  conveniences. 
The  ironing  room  is  large  and  airy  and  well  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
In  the  engine  room  is  a  Corliss  engine  of  thirty  (30)  horse  power^ 
for  running  the  fans  and  machinery  of  wash  room.  In  the  same 
room  is  a  boiler  pump  and  a  Knowles  fire  pump.  In  the  boiler 
room  is  a  tubular  boiler  which  furnishes  steam  for  cooking  purposes 
and  also  for  the  engine.  Another  boiler  in  the  same  room  is  26x8 
feet,  and  furnishes  steam  for  warming  the  building.  Near  the  en- 
gine house  is  the  artesian  well,  which  has  a  capacity  of  three  hun- 
dred gallons  per  miaute,  and  has  a  pressure  on  the  water  gauge  of 
seventeen  and  one-hplf  pounds. 

STATEMENT  OF  IMPROVEMENTS  AND  REPAIRS. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Board,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
make  certain  repairs,  changes  and  additions,  as  follows: 

1st.  The  top  of  the  rear  kitchen  chimney  and  ventilating  tower 
caps  were  blown  off  during  a  gale  and  were  rebuilt. 

2d.  The  joints  of  the  gas  main  became  loose  and  the  pipe  has 
been  taken  up  and  recalked. 

3d.  The  supply  steam  pipe  for  the  gas  house,  which  was  laid  by 
the  side  of  the  gas  main,  has  been  taken  up  and  laid  in  a  separate 
trench. 
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4th.  The  ovens  in  the  bake  shop  were  not  suiSScient  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  it  has  been  necessary  to  tear  them  out,  and  build  new 
ones  with  fire  brick  and  tile  bottom.  The  new  ovens  are  well  con- 
structed, and  will  be  sufficient  for  many  years. 

5th.  Double  iron  doors  as  a  protection  against  fire  have  been 
placed  at  the  end  of  corridors  connecting  the  wings  with  the  center 
building.  In  case  of  fire  they  will  prevent  its  communication  from 
the  wards  to  the  center  building. 

6th.  Fifteen  hundred  feet  of  fire  hose  has  been  purchased  and  is 
now  attached  to  thirteen  different  stand-pipes  throughout  the  wards 
and  different  parts  of  the  building. 

7th.  The  foul  and  fresh  air  flues  were  found  choked  with  lime, 
brick,  etc.,  in  many  parts  of  the  building.  These  have  been  cleared 
out  at  considerable  expense.  The  corners  of  brick  walls  on  all 
stair  ways,  and  all  corners  of  walls  on  the  wards  have  been  rounded 
off,  and  other  mason  work  done  during  the  summer. 

8th.  The  brick  floor  originally  put  in  the  engine  room  has  been 
replaced  with  a  floor  of  hard  wood. 

9th.  A  refrigerator  12x15  feet  has  been  built  in  a  room  adjoining 
the  kitchen,  and  is  sufficient  for  all  purposes. 

lOfch.  The  doors  of  dust  holes  in  the  wards  became  loose  for  want 
of  a  strong  frame  work.  They  were  taken  out  and  better  frames 
put  in,  and  the  necessary  plastering  done. 

11th.  A  temporary  carpenter  shop  has  been  put  in  the  basement, 
and  also  a  shop  for  the  engineer's  tools.  The  side  entrance  to  the 
reception  room  was  found  to  be  inconvenient,  and  a  door  has  been 
cut  through  the  brick  wall,  making  the  entrance  to  the  reception 
room  from  the  main  hall.  Much  carpenter  work  upon  changes,  ad- 
ditions and  repairs  has  been  done  during  the  year.  An  amount  of 
grading  sufficient  to  protect  the  building  has  been  done,  and  the 
work  of  improving  the  grounds  has  been  commenced.  Fences  have 
been  repaired  and  other  minor  improvements  made  on  the  farm» 
An  ice  house  is  now  building  near  the  river  and  will  be  in  readi- 
ness for  ice  the  coming  winter.  It  has  a  capacity  of  nearly  five 
hundred  tons  of  ice,  a  quantity  sufficient  under  any  circumstances 
of  the  future.    Among  the  wants  in  the  way  of  building,  is  a  larger 
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coal  shed;  the  one  now  in  use  being  too  small.  The  barn  is  also 
too  small  and  a  larger  one  is  needed.  At  present  there  is  no  root 
cellar  for  storing  vegetables  during  the  winter.  Such  a  cellar 
would%B  of  great  practical  use,  and  would  save  much  to  the  insti- 
tution by  affording  Tsonveniences  for  the  proper  care  of  vegeta- 
bles. A  temporary  vegetable  ceilar  has  been  made  by  bricking 
up  a  section  in  the  basement  of  the  Asylum  <5orresponding  to  a 
tier  of  rooms  on  the  ward.  It  is  ventilated  into  the  foul  air  ^haft, 
and  will  be  protected  from  cold  by  double  windows  and  by  the 
warmth  of  the  basement. 
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SUPERINTEXDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees: 

In  accordance  "with  the  by-laws  of  the  Board,  I  herewith  submit 
a  report  of  the  affairs  of  this  institution  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1880. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  admissions,  discharges, 
and  deaths  during  the  year,  and  also  the  number  remaining  under 
treatment  September  30: 


Male. 


Fern. 


Total. 


Number  of  admissions 

Died 

Discharged  unimproved 

Discharged  recovered 

Remaining  under  treatment  September  30. 
Ddiiy  average  during  ytar 


117 

9 

2 

6 

95 


128 
5 
2 
2 

113 


245 

14 

4 

8 

208 

184H 


In  addition  to  one  patient  that  was  admitted  from  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  and  one  that  was  admitted  from  the  National  Soldiers' 
Home,  patients  were  admitted  from  the  various  counties  as  follows: 
Milwaukee,  220;  Manitowoc,  4;  Kenosha,  6;  Waukesha,  11;  Door, 
1;  Washington,  1. 

Of  those  admitted  from  Milwaukee  county,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-four  (184)  remained  under  treatment  September  30. 

A  number  of  those  admitted  during  the  year  were  old  and  infirm, 
and  others  were  in  the  last  stages  of  physical  disease.  Two  of 
those  who  died  were  over  seventy- five,  another  was  over  eighty. 
One  patient  who  died  soon  after  coming  to  the  institution,  had 
taken  no  food  for  fourteen  days  previous  to  admission,  and  was  in 
the  last  stage  of  pulmonary  consumption. 
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The  patients  that  were  ofiBcially  transferred  on  the  26th  of 
March,  from  the  Milwaukee  County  Poor  House,  had  been  in  the 
Asylum  building  for  several  weeks,  having  been  brought  here  soon 
after  the  fire  that  destroyed  the  County  Hospital.  The  furniture 
that  was  brought  for  the  use  of  the  patients,  at  that  time,  was,  by 
the  Board  of  Supervisors,  kindly  permitted  to  remain  until  that 
which  was  designed  for  the  Asylum  had  been  delivered.  When  the 
Asylum  furniture  was  in  place,  that  belonging  to  the  County  Hos- 
pital was  returned.  The  wards  are  now  well  furnished,  and  the 
patients  are  supplied  with  all  comforts  that  their  circumstances  re- 
quire. 

Attendants  and  other  employes  have  been  engaged  as  the 
number  of  patients  increased,  and  the  institution  is  now  thoroughly 
organized  and  every  department  is  working  satisfactorily.  With 
few  exceptions,  the  attendants  employed  during  the  year  have  been 
without  previous  experience  in  tlie  care  of  the  insane.  This  has 
thrown  additional  labor  upon  the  officers.  The  care  of  the  patients 
depends  largely  upon  the  faithfulness  and  efficiency  of  the  attend- 
ants, and  their  duties  are  therefore  difficult  and  responsible.  It  is 
gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that,  as  a  rule,  they  have  performed 
their  duties  acceptably.  When  the  attendants  are  not  otherwise 
engaged,  it  is  their  duty  to  amuse  and  entertain  the  patients. 
When  the  weather  permits,  the  patients  are  taken  out  of  doors 
every  day,  and  experience  shows  that  out  door  life  and  exercise 
assists  largely  in  maintaining  their  health.  The  patients  assemble 
in  the  amusement  hall  two  evenings  in  each  week  to  dance.  Quite 
a  large  number  of  the  patients  take  part  in  this  amusement,  and 
others  who  do  not  care  to  dance,  are  glad  to  spend  an  evening  in 
the  hall  with  those  who  do.  It  is  the  intention  to  increase  the 
number  and  variety  of  the  amusements  when  time  will  permit. 
Lectures  on  familiar  subjects  and  evening  readings,  are  among  ad- 
ditional features  that  we  hope  to  introduce.  The  evening  dancing 
parties  are  especially  agreeable  to  the  patients,  and  this  is  the  form 
of  amusement  that  the  greater  number  of  them  seem  to  appreci- 
ate. The  quiet  and  orderly  manner  in  which  they  conduct  them- 
selves on  such  occasions,  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  those  who  for 
the  first  time  witness  them  dance. 
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As  the  public  may  be  interested  in  knowing  the  manner  in  which 
the  internal  affairs  of  an  institution  of  this  kind  are  conducted,  a 
brief  description  of  the  daily  duties  of  the  employes  is  here  given. 
The  north  wing  is  occupied  by  male  patients,  the  south  wing  by 
the  female  patients.     There  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  patients  in  a 
ward,  and  two  attendants  in  each  ward  to  care  for  them.     The  gen- 
eral management  of  a  ward  is  as  follows:     In  the  morning  the  night 
watches  call  the  attendants,  and  they  call  up  the  patients  and  see 
that  they  are  dressed  and  ready  for  breakfast.     When  breakfast  is 
ready,  a  bell  is  rung,  and  all  patients  that  are  able  repair  to  the 
ward  dining  room.   Two  attendants  are  always  present  in  the  dining 
room   to  wait  upon  the  table.      After  each  meal  the   dishes  are 
washed  and  put  away  in  the  pantry  adjoining  the  dining  room,  and 
all  remaining  articles  of  food  are  placed  on  the  dumb  waiter  and 
«ent  back  to  the  kitchen.     The  beds  are  then  made,  the  halls  and 
rooms  are  swept  and  mopped,  and  the  entire  ward  is  put  in  perfect 
order.     One  attendant  in  the  ward  has  charge  of  the  clothes  room, 
where  the  clothing  for  patients  is  kept,  and  is  required  to  see  that 
each  patient's  clothing  is  in  order  and  always  in  the  box  assigned 
to  it.     There  is  a  bath  room  in  every  ward,  v/here  the  patients  are 
bathed  by  the  attendants  once  each  week,  and  as  much  oftener  as 
may  be  necessary.     When  the  morning  work  is  done,  the  patients 
are  taken  out  to  walk,  and  when  the  weather  will  permit  of  it,  they 
remain  out  doors  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 

The  attendants  are  on  duty  during  the  day  and  until  8  P.  M., 
when  one  attendant  in  each  ward  is  at  liberty  to  leave  the  build- 
ing until  10  P.  M.  One  attendant  remains  in  the  ward  during  the 
evening,  and  both  attendants  sleep  in  the  ward  at  night.  Under 
no  circumstances  are  both  attendants  permitted  to  leave  the  ward 
at  the  same  time.  The  attendants  in  each  ward  are  required  to 
keep  a  record  of  the  daily  condition  and  conduct  of  each  patient 
on  a  blank  prepared  for  that  purpose,  and  this  record  is  kept  by  the 
attendant  without  any  advice  or  assistance  from  the  officers.  At 
the  end  of  the  month  the  report  of  each  ward  is  placed  on  file,  and 
is  made  a  permanent  record  of  the  institution. 

In  addition  to  the   regular  force  of  attendants,  there  is  in  each 
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wing  a  head  attendant  or  supervisor,  who  has  the  general  oversight 
of  the  other  attendants,  and  sees  that  the  orders  of  the  officers  ar& 
carried  out.  There  are  night  attendants  in  each  department,  re- 
maining on  duty  from  8  P.  M.  until  6  A.  M.  They  pass  through 
the  wards  every  few  minutes  and  attend  carefully  to  the  wants  of 
the  patients  during  the  night. 

In  the  general  kitchen,  the  meals  for  the  patients  are  prepared. 
For  each  ward  there  are  sets  of  tin  dishes,  with  capacity  for  food 
for  the  patients  in  the  ward.  When  a  meal  is  prepared  and  put  in 
the  dishes,  they  are  placed  on  a  hand  car  used  for  the  purpose,  and 
conveyed  to  the  dumb  waiters  in  the  basement.  The  dumb  waiter 
carries  the  food  to  the  several  dining  rooms,  when  it  is  taken  off 
and  placed  oil  the  table.  In  the  kitchen  is  hung  a  diet  list  for  every 
meal  in  the  day,  and  this  list  is  always  open,  to  the  inspection  of 
visitors. 

In  a  large  room  in  the  rear  building  is  machinery  for  washing  pur- 
poses. This  machinery  is  run  every  day  in  the  week.  After  the 
clothing  IS  washed  and  dried  it  is  conveyed  on  a  dumb  waiter  to  the 
ironing  room.  One  side  of  the  ironing  room  i&  occupied  by  rows  of 
boxes,  each  row  being  used  for  the  elothing  of  a  ward.  The  cloth- 
ing is  distributed  to  these  boxes^  and  is  then  carried  to  the  wards 
by  the  respective  supervisors. 

The  engineer  has  charge  of  the  machinery  of  the  engine  room, 
boiler  room  and  laundry.  He  also  has  the  immediate  oversight  of 
all  persons  employed  in  his  department.  The  assistant  engineer  has 
charge  of  the  heating  apparatus  and  does  the  necessary  repairing 
and  fitting. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  vegetables  has  been  produced  in  the 
Asylum  garden  during  the  summer,  as  the  subjoined  lists  show. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  work  in  the  garden  and  on  the  premises 
has  been  done  by  patients,  thus  affording  them  healthful  exercise 
and  at  the  same  time  making  a  saving  to  the  institution.  The 
amount  of  vegetables  produced  has  been  sufficient  for  our  purposes 
during  the  summer.  Additional  garden  room  is  needed,  however, 
and  will  become  a  necessity  when  the  numberof  patients  is  largely 
increased,  as  it  probably  will  be. 
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The  duties  of  the  past  year  have  been  such  that  the  medical 
officers  have  not  been  able  to  devote  as  much  time  as  is  desirable 
to  the  investigation  of  medical  subjects.  It  is  believed  that  med- 
ical men  should  improve  the  opportunities  which  are  afforded-  by 
these  public  institutions  for  the  investigation  of  the  problems  of 
disease,  and  this  can  be  done  at  the  same  time  that  their  highest 
usefulness  as  asylums  for  the  unfortunate  is  attained.  It  is  the 
desire  to  establish  a  laboratory  in  the  institution  and  to  procure 
suitable  instruments  for  laboratory  work.  A  few  instruments  have 
already  been  purchased,  and  we  hope  during  the  winter  to  be  able 
to  pursue  certain  interesting  investigations. 

Among  the  medical  appliances  that  have  been  purchased  is  a 
galvanic  battery,  which  is  most  complete  in  all  its  arrangements, 
and  is  designed  for  use  in  the  treatment  of  nervous  diseases  and 
insanity.  The  battery  is  placed  in  the  basement  and  wires  pass  to 
the  rooms  where  patients  are  treated. 

Certain  observations  of  medical  interest  have  been  made  during 
the  year,  though  they  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  had  a 
larger  number  of  the  patients  brought  to  the  asylum  been  accom- 
panied by  complete  histories  of  their  disorder. 

The  most  interesting  question  relating  to  insanity  is  that  of  its 
causation,  and  of  the  many  aspects  of  this  subject  we  may  here 
briefly  speak  of  one.  Observation  shows  that  every  class  of  society 
has  its  special  liabilities  to  mental  disorder;  that  those  of  high  in- 
tellectual attainments  and  those  of  medium  or  inferior  mental  ca- 
pacity become  insane  in  consequence  of  conditions  and  circum- 
stances peculiar  to  each  class.  The  class  to  which  we  would  now 
particularly  refer  is  the  poorer  class  of  laboring  people,  and  the 
consideration  of  the  causes  of  mental  disorder  to  which  they  are 
exposed  is  rendered  more  important  from  the  fact  that  they  are  to  a 
considerable  extent  preventable.  The  statistics  show  the  large  pro- 
portion of  this  class  among  the  insane  population;  also  that  many 
of  them  have  received  a  very  limited  education,  and  that  quite  a 
proportion  of  them  are  entirely  uneducated.  We  find  in  the  table 
of  causation  that  ill  health  from  exposure,  from  anxiety,  from  the 
exhaustion  of  overwork,  and  from  privation,  have  been  the  causes 
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of  the  mental  disorder  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases, -and  it  cannot 
be  otherwise,  that  in  the  unfavorable  conditions  in  which  the  poorer 
laboring  people  are  placed,  such  causes  will  operate  with  greatest 
force. 

That  the  largest  proportion  of  insanity  should  be  found  among 
those  who  work  with  their  muscles,  rather  than  those  who  work 
with  their  brains,  may  to  many  seem  strange,  though  it  is  a  fact.  This 
statement  applies  to  the  laboring  classes  of  the  country  to  the 
same  extent  that  it  does  to  those  who  live  in  towns  and  cities;  for 
country  life,  with  all  its  reputed  healthfulness  and  simplicity,  does 
not  appear  to  lessen  the  liability  to  insanity.  When  we  consider 
the  circurastanoes  in  which  laboring  people  are  placed,  the  facts 
which  we  observe  are  just  those  which  we  would  expect  to  find. 
There  is  a-  dreary  monotony  in  the  life  of  tbe  man  who  works  to 
gain  a  mere  livelihood,  and  who  finds  neither  pleasure  nor  instruc- 
tion in  his  labor.  The  insufficiency  of  wages,  the  uncertainty  of 
employment,  the  dares  of  a  family  whose  wants  harass  him  from 
day  to  day,  the  thought  that  next  year  and  succeeding  years 
will  find  him  engaged  in  the  same^  hard  struggle  for  subsistence; 
all  these  prey  upon  the  health  and  vigor  of  his  mind,  to  an  extent 
that  few,  perhaps,  appreciate.  Then,  too,  such  persons  frequently 
lack  the  education  or  intelligence  to  find  relief  from  the  grinding 
cares  that  make  up  their  daily  life.  The  strength  of  mind  and 
will,  that  grows  with  the  growth  and  strengthens  with  the  strength 
of  the  brain  worker,  and  which  enables  him  to  dismiss  the  petty 
cares  and  annoyances  that,  more  than  work,  exhaust  the  energies, 
is  not  possessed  by  those  of  whom  we  speak.  It  is  indeed  no 
wonder  that  the  life  which  is  one  of  care,  and  of  monotonous  and 
dreary  toil,  with  little  respite,  and  less  in  it  to  strengthen  or  de- 
velop the  mental  faculties,  should  end  in  an  insane  asylum.  Dur- 
ing the  few  months  that  have  elapsed  since  the  opening  of  this 
institution,  forcible  illustrations  of  the  foregoing  remarks  have 
presented  themselves. 

A  man  and  his  wife  were  admitted  who  had  both  become  insane 
at  the  same  time,  and  with  the  same  form  of  mental  disorder.  From 
a  neighbor  we  learned  that  they  had  lived  in  a  miserable  hovel  in 
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the  country,  and  that  their  lives  had  been  a  hard  struggle  for 
bread.  They  had  been  poorly  clothed,  had  insufficient  food,  had 
lived  in  a  house  without  proper  warmth  or  ventilation,  and  had 
labored  out- doors  in  the  most  severe  weather.  These  conditions, 
with  their  attendant  cares  and  anxieties,  are  certainly  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  final  failure  in  both  of  these  cases.  On  admission, 
the  physical  condition  of  both  was  poor.  Their  muscles  were  soft 
and  flabby,  their  bodies  were  bloated,  and  their  condition  showed 
that  there  was  a  general  failure  of  the  physical  forces,  which  found 
only  its  most  prominent  expression  in  the  mental  disorders.  Later 
in  the  year,  a  man  and  his  wife  were  admitted  from  this  county, 
aged,  respectively,  33  and  32  years,  and  their  circumstances  in  life 
were  similar  to  the  couple  previously  mentioned.  They  had  both 
become  insane  at  the  same  time.  These  four  persons  sufi^er  from 
the  same  form  of  mental  disorder —  melancholia. 

In  considering  the  prospects  of  recovery  in  such  cases,  we  find 
that  these  persons  cannot  well  escape  from  the  circumstances  which 
originally  caused  the  disease.  They  will  find  it  necessary  to  return 
to  the  same  pursuits  and  the  same  life  of  busy  toil,  and  will  be 
again  subjected  to  those  conditions  which  were  once  so  disastrous. 
The  prospects  of  a  permanent  recovery  in  these  cases  are  not  so 
good  as  among  persons  who  are  able  to  lighten  their  labors,  or 
spend  time  in  travel  and  recreation. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  consider  the  effects  upon 
the  mental  and  physical  constitutions  of  the  offspring  of  those  who 
are  placed  under  the  unfavorable  conditions  above  mentioned. 
Those  parents,  indeed,  who  are  thus  circumstanced,  but  who  may 
not  themselves  become  insane,  are  apt  to  transmit  to  their  offspring 
feeble  constitutions  and  nervous  organizations,  delicate,  sensitive 
and  unstable,  and  incapable  of  withstanding  the  unfavorable  condi- 
tions peculiar  to  their  class.  That  insanity  is  transmissible  from 
parent  to  offspring  is  a  well  settled  fact,  knd  one  which  accounts 
for  about  one-fourth  of  all  cases  of  insanity. 

I  cheerfully  commend  to  you  my  associate  officers.  Dr.  Dodge, 
the  assistant  physician;  Mr.  Pollard,  the  steward,  and  Mrs.  Benson, 
the  matron.  Their  duties  have  been  most  arduous  and  difficult. 
3  —  Mil.  In.  Asyl. 
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They  have  performed  them  with  that  zeal  which  only  a  devotion  to 
duty  can  inspire,  and  have  labored  cheerfully  and  most  acceptably 
for  the  welfare  of  the  institution.  I  more  gladly  embrace  this  op- 
portunity to  testify  to  their  faithful  and  efficient  services,  knowing 
that  the  pleasant  features  of  an  official  position  in  a  public  institu- 
tion are  far  outweighed  by  the  hurrying  cares  and  the  wearing  anxie- 
ties that  are  inseparable  from  it. 

To  the  members  of  your  Board  T  desire  to  return  my  thanks  for 
your  confidence  and  support,  and  your  friendly  counsel,  which  have 
encouraged  me  in  the  discharge  of  responsible  duties. 

JAMES  H,  McBRIDE. 

Asylum,  Watjwatosa,  September  30, 1880. 
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STATISTICS  AS  TO  INMATES. 
I.     Form  op  Mental  Disobder. 


FOKM. 


Acute  mania , 

Ciironic  mania , 

Sub-acute  mania. .  . 
Paroxysmal  mania. . 
Epileptic  mania  .... 
Acute  melancholia. . 
Chronic  melancholia 

Dementia 

Senile  dementia  .... 
General  paresis  .  .   . 

Idiots    

Imbecile 

Kot  insane 


Male. 

Fern. 

9 

1 

24 

43 

7 

6 

1 

3 

5 

8 

4 

4 

10 

12 

41 

36 

2 

9 

6 

1 

2 

1 

5 

4 

1 

117 

128 

Totals 

10 

67 

13 

4 

13 

8 

22 

77 

11 

7 

3 

9 

1 

245 


II.    Alleged  Cause  of  Mental  Disorder. 


Cause. 


Ill  health,  overwork  and  privation. 
Ill  health  and  domestic  trouble. . . . 
Overwork  and  business  reverses  . . . 

Intemperance 

Climacteric 

Exposure  and  privation 

Heredity 

Phthisis 

Epilepsy 

Masturbation 

Disease  of  uterus 

Cerebral  hemorrhage 

Overwork , 

Lactation 

Sunstroke 

Hemorrhoids 

Religious  excitement 

Syphilis 

Lightning  stroke 

Childbirth 

Senility  . . , 

Over-study 

Idiots 

Not  insane 

Unknown 


Male.    Fem.    Totals 


11 
1 

8 

7 


3 
2 
2 
1 

57 


117 


7 

12 
1 
1 
6 


12 
5 
1 
1 


59 


128 


18 

13 
9 
8 
6 
2 

12 
3 

11 
3 
6 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 

12 
8 
3 
3 
1 
116 


245 
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III.      DUBATION   OF   THE   MeNTAL   DISORDER. 


Duration. 


Male. 


Fern. 


Totals 


1  week 

3  weeks 

A  weeks 

6  weeks ,... 

2  monihs 

3  months 

6  months 

7  months 

8  months 

1  year    

1  year  and  3  months. . 
1  year  and  4  months. . 
1  year  and  5  months. . 
1  year  and  6  months. . 
1  year  and  9  months.. 

1  year  and  10  months. 

2  years 

2  years  and  4  months. 

2  years  and  6  months. 

3  years 

4  years 

4  years  and  6  months. 

5  years 

6  years 

7  years  

8  years  

9  years 

10  yfars 

12  years  

13  years  

14  years 

15  years . 

18  years 

20  years 

25  years  

30  years 

Not  insane 

Unknown  


41 


117 


45 


128 


1 
1 

10 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 

14 
2 
3 
2 
3 


7 
1 
1 

10 

11 

1 

6 

15 
9 

2 
7 
4 
1 
4 
8 
1 
5 
1 
2 
1 


245 
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IV.    CiYiL  Condition. 


Condition. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Totals 

Married . , 

34 
62 

7 

41 
46 
39 
1 
11 

75 

Single 

108 

Widowed 

86 

Divorced 

1 

Unknown ... 

14 

25 

117 

128 

245 

V.    Nativity. 


States  and  Countries. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Totals 

Germany 

54 

21 

5 

2 

63 

'\ 

3 
1 
5 

1 

6 
6 
2 
2 
3 
7 

117 

Ireland 

33 

Norway 

6 

Bohemia 

Holland „ 

5 

1 

Eneland 

5 

Austria 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

13 
4 
7 

2 

Wales 

1 

Canada 

1 

France , 

1 

New  Brunswick , 

1 

Wisconsin 

29 

New  York 

10 

United  States 

13 

Maine 

2 

New  Hampshire 

1 

3 

Poland 

3 

Unknown. ; ,,, 

5 

12 

117 

128 

245 
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VI.    Age. 


Age. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Total. 

From  1 5  to  20 

3 

10 

15 

15 

18 

18 

13 

4 

9 

6 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

12 

15 

12 

22 

.   16 

13 

8 

6 

7 

6 

5 

3 

6 

20  to  25 

22 

25  to  80 

30 

30  to  35 

27 

35  to  40 

40 

40  to  45 

34 

45  to  50 

26 

50  to  55 

12 

55  to  60 

15 

60  to  65 

13 

65  to  70 , 

8 

70  to  75 * 

7 

75  to  80 

85  to  90 

4 
1 

117 

128 

245 
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VII.    Occupation. 


Occupation. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Totals 

liaborers 

54 

'"si" 

....... 

1 

....... 





"*25*' 
4 

54 

Bervants 

31 

Farmers 

10 

10 

Housewives ., 

64 

Sash  maker 

1 
3 
2 

\ 

1 

1 

<IJlerks 

3 

Slacksmiths 

2 

Merchants 

4 

Painter 

1 

Miller 

I 

Milliner 

1 

Cabinet  maker 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

1 

Student    

1 

Telegraph  operator 

Bakers ., 

1 

2 

Bookkeeper 

1 

Dress  inakers 

2 

School  teacher 

1 

Tinsmiths 

2 

2 
1 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
5 

2 

Oaroenters 

2 

IlDholsterer    

1 

Tailors 

6 

Sailor; 

1 

Peddler 

1 

Musician ', 

1 

Butcher , 

1 

Ciarar  makers • 

2 

Mechanic 

1 

Banker 

1 

Brick  maker * 

X 

Puddler 

Mason ^ 

1 
1 

No  occuoation 

33 

Unknown 

9 

117 

128 

245 
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ARTICLES  MADE  IN  THE  SEWING  ROOM. 

Articles,  Number, 

Sheets 1, 364 

Pillow  slips 643 

Curtains 244 

Towels 198 

Aprons ...  132 

Bed  spreads,  hemmed 112 

Chemises 74 

Napkins. 65 

Comfortables 55 

Presses. 58 

Night  gowns 42 

Tablecloths .^ 28 

Bed  ticks 23 

Under  waists 22 

Sacques 16 

Bonnets 14 

Drawers 12 

Meat  cloths 9 

Collars 1 7 

Petticoats 7 

Caps 7 

Stand  spreads 6 

Camisoles »  5 

Pillow  shams 4 

Straight  suits , 3 

Pillow  ticks 2 

Quilts,  pieced 1 

Dress  skirts 1 

3, 154 
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OP  THE 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


MILWAUKEE  COUNTY  INSANE  ASYLUM. 


MEETINGS. 


Section  1.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  shall  be  held  on 
the  second  Monday  in  January,  and  monthly  meetings  shall  be  held  on  the 
second  Monday  of  each  month:  provided,  that  monthly  meetings  may  be  held 
at  any  other  time  in  the  month  when  the  board  shall  so  order.  When  re- 
quested by  at  least  two  members,  extra  meetings  of  the  board  shall  be  called 
by  the  president,  at  such  hour  as  the  b  ard  shall  designate.  All  meetings 
shall  be  held  at  the  place  and  hour  designated  by  the  board,  or  in  case  of 
omission  of  such  designation  by  the  board,  at  such  place  and  hour  as  shall 
be  designated  by  the  president. 

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS. 

Section  2.    At  all  meetings  the  following  shall  be  the  order  of  business: 
1st.  Reading  and  approval  of  minutes. 
2d.    Petitions  and  communications. 
3d.    Reports  of  officers  of  the  institution. 
4th.  Reports  of  committees  of  the  board. 
5th.  Business  lying  over. 

6th.  Miscellaneous,  including  business  connected  with  management  of  the 
asylum  not  included  in  the  above  specifications. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

Section  3.  The  officers  of  the  board  shall  consist  of  a  president,  vice 
president  and  secretary,  each  of  whom  shall  hold  his  office  until  the  next  an- 
nual  meeting  after  his  election,  and  until  his  successor  is  prepared  to  enter 
upon  the  duties  of  the  same.  The  officers  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  each  year.  During  any  inability  of  the  president  to  perform  any 
of  the  duties  devolving  upon  him,  such  duties  shall  be  performed  by  the  vice 
president.    Vacancies  can  be  filled  at  any  meeting. 
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SECRETARY. 

Section  4.  The  secretary  shall  keep  a  lecord  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
board  and  its  committees,  and  shall  draw  orders  upon  the  treasurer  for  all 
accounts  audited  by  the  board  of  trustees  proper.  He  shall  open  an  account 
with  the  treasurer  in  a  suitable  book,  and  shall  credit  him  with  all  orders 
drawn  upon  him.  He  shall  report  to  the  board  at  each  of  its  regular  meet- 
ings the  number  and  amount  of  all  orders  drawn  upon  the  treasurer,  includ- 
ing the  persons  to  whom  and  the  purpose  for  which  the  same  shall  have  been 
drawn.  He  shall  also,  immediately  previous  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
board,  compare  his  books  with  the  books  of  the  treasurer,  and  report  to  the 
board  a  list  of  all  outstanding  orders. 

TREASURER. 

Section  5.  The  treasurer  shall  receive  from  the  county,  and  receipt  for, 
such  appropriations  as  may  be  made  by  the  board  of  supervisors  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  asylum,  and  hold  the  same  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  board, 
as  hereinbefore  provided.  He  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  duy  of  January 
annually,  properly  balance  his  account,  and  make  a  full  report  to  the  board, 
at  its  annual  meeting  then  ensuing,  of  all  moneys  received  and  disbursed  by 
him  as  treasurer  during  the  year.  He  shall  file  and  preserve  all  orders  paid 
by  him,  and  shall  write  or  stamp  the  word  *'  cancelled  "  across  the  face  of  each 
order  so  paid  at  the  time  of  paying  the  same;  and  all  such  orders  shall  be  at 
all  times  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  board,  or  any  member  thereof,  or  any 
committee  appointed  by  them.  On  the  receipt  of  money  from  the  county,  or 
from  any  other  source,  he  shall  immediately  notify  the  secretary  of  the  fact, 
stating  the  amount  received.  The  treasurer  shall  receive,  hold  and  disburse 
as  provided  by  the  by-laws,  all  othtr  moneys  belonging  to  the  asylum,  and  he 
shall  have  the  custody  of  all  obligations  given  to  the  asylum,  except  8S 
otherwise  provided;  and  he  shall  collect  all  debts  due  to  the  asylum,  in  such 
manner  as  the  board  shall  provide. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Section  6.  The  board  may  appoint  three  of  its  members  an  "  executive 
committee,"  who  shall  perform  such  duties  and  be  governed  by  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  in  the  by-laws  and  resolutions  of  the  board.  The 
executive  committee  shall  audit  all  claims  against  tbe  asylum,  and  report  the 
same  to  the  board  for  allowance,  but  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
treasury  except  after  appropriation  by  the  board,  and  by  warrant,  signed  by 
the  president  and  secretary.  The  committee,  under  the  direction  of  the 
board,  shall  maintain  a  general  supervision  over  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
institution,  and  keep  the  board  properly  advised  in  relation  thereto.  The 
committee  shall  meet  before  the  seer  nd  Mon  jay,  at  least  once  in  each  month, 
and  examine  and  report  their  conclusions  on  all  bills  presented  since  their 
last  meeting.  But  neither  such  board,  nor  any  committee  thereof,  nor  any 
officer  of  the  asylum,  shall  contract,  or  authorize  to  be  contracted,  or  audit  or 
allow,  any  accounts  or  expenditure  for  the  support,  maintenance  or  improve- 
ment of  the  asylum,  greater,  upon  the  average  for  the  year,  tban  three  dollars 
per  week  for  each  and  every  inmate  of  such  asylum  during  such  year. 

VISITING  COMMITTEE. 

Section  7.  The  board  shall  appoint  a  visiting  committee,  consisting  of  a 
competent  physician,  two  of  their  own  number,  who  shall  not  be  members  of 
the  executive  committee,  and  two  ladies  selected  by  tbe  trustees  of  the  board, 
for  such  time  as  said  trustees  may  determine,  without  compensation.    This 
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committee  shall  visit  and  inspect  the  asylum  as  to  its  internal  management, 
once  in  each  month,  and  shall  report  to  tiie  board  the  result  of  their  respect- 
ive visits  at  each  ensuing  regular  meeting  of  the  board.  At  each  visit  to  the 
asylum  they  shall  enter  in  a  book,  kept  lor  such  purpose,  the  date  of  their 
visit,  and  any  suggestions  which  they  may  deem  advisable,  tending  to  secure 
the  best  and  most  economical  management  of  the  institution.  They  shall 
lake  cognizance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  officers  perform  their  respective 
duties,  and  they,  as  well  as  any  member  or  committee  cf  the  board,  shall 
have  free  access  to  all  parts  of  the  building,  accompanied  by  the  superin- 
tendent, or  any  other  officer  or  employe,  or  alone,  as  they  may  deem  best  for 
the  purpose  of  their  examination. 

RESIDENT  OFFICERS. 

^  Section  8.  The  resident  officers  of  the  asylum  shall  consist  of  a  superin- 
tendent, une  assistant  physician,  steward,  and  a  matrou ;  all  ot  whom  shall 
reside  in  the  iDStilution,  and  devote  their  entire  time  ?^nd  attention  to  the  pro- 
motion of  the  best  interests  of  the  same.  All  such  officers  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  by-laws,  and  to  such  rules  and  regulalioi  s  as  may  be  at 
any  time  adopted  by  the  board  for  the  government  of  the  asylum.  The  su- 
perintendent shall  not  be  permitted  to  resign  his  office  without  consent  of 
the  board,  or  giving  three  months'  notice  ot  such  intention,  in  writing,  to  the 
president  of  ttie  board;  and  no  subordinate  officer  shall  be  permitted  to  re- 
sign without  giving  one  month's  notice  in  writing,  to  the  superintendent,  of 
sucti  intention.  The  salaries  of  these  officers  shall  be  such  as  shall  from 
time  to  time  be  fixed  by  resolution  of  the  board. 

SUPERINTENDENT. 

Section  9.  The  superintendent  of  the  asylum  shall  hold  his  office  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  board.  He  shall  be  the  immediate  executive  officer  and  re- 
sponsible head  of  the  institution;  have  the  general  supervision  of  the  build- 
ings, appurtenances  and  grounds  connected  therewith,  subject  always  to  the 
control  of  the  trustees;  approve  all  accounts  for  purchases  made  by  the 
steward,  and  for  salaries  of  resident  officers,  attendants,  and  other  employes, 
at  the  rales  of  compensation  fixed  by  the  board ;  he  shall  obtain,  as  nearly 
as  practicable,  a  compl  te  history  of  the  case  of  every  patient  admitted,  em- 
bracing  the  name,  age  and  residence  of  each,  and  shall  cause  the  same  to  be 
recorded  in  a  book,  kept  for  that  purpose,  with  such  suggestions  as  to  gen- 
eral  treatment  and  prospects  as  may  seem  proper  to  him,  and  such  record 
shall  be  at  all  times  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  board.  If  the  welfare  of 
the  institution  requires  the  removal  of  any  subordinate  officer,  the  superin- 
tendent shall  recommend  such  removal,  and  the  board  may  at  any  lime,  for 
causes  satisfactory  to  themselves,  remove  any  officer  connected  with  the  in- 
stitution, by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  its  members  at  a  regular  meeting. 
The  superintendent  shall  lay  before  the  board  quarterly,  an  abstract  state- 
ment of  the  general  ccmdition  of  the  institution,  and  at  the  annual  meeting 
he  shall  make  a  detailed  statement  of  all  matters  of  interest  connected  there- 
with, includintr  such  statistics  and  tabular  statements  of  the  more  important 
facts  connected  with  the  history,  progress  and  success  of  the  institution  as 
the  board  may  frcm  t  me  to  time  require;  and  he  shall  from  time  to  time 
give  to  all  persons  employed  in  or  about  the  hospital,  such  instruction  as  he 
shall  judge  best  adapted  to  carry  into  effective  operation  all  its  rules  and 
regulations.  He  shall  cause  such  rules  and  regulations  to  be  strictly  and 
faithfully  observed,  taking  care  that  all  employes  are  energv.tic  and  faithful 
in  all  respects  in  the  performance  of  their  respective  duties. 
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STEWARD. 

Section  10.  The  steward,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  shall  purchase  the  current  supplies  necessary  for  the  support  of  in- 
mates  of  the  asylum,  as  directed  by  the  board,  aLd  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  safe  keeping  and  economical  use  of  the  same.  For  all  articles  purchased 
he  shall  require  duplicate  bills.  On  the  receipt  of  all  goods  purchased,  he  shall 
carefully  compare  the  articles  received  with  the  charges  in  the  bill,  and  shall 
see  that  they  are  correct  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity,  and  to  the  bills  thus 
examined  he  shall  attach  a  certificate  setting  forth  the  fact  that  he  has  made 
such  examination,  and  that  he  has  examined  the  extensions  and  footing,  and 
that  the  bill  is  in  all  respects  jast  and  correct;  the  duplicate  bill  shall  be 
filed  and  preserved  in  his  office,  and  the  original  shall  be  by  him  forwarded 
to  the  secretary  of  the  board.  He  shall  keep  a  clear,  methodical  and  exact 
account  of  all  purchases  and  sales  on  account  of  the  farm.  He  shall  also 
keep  a  record,  in  a  book  prepared  for  that  purpose,  under  separate  heads,  of 
all  articles  of  any  kind  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  asylum,  so  arranged  as 
to  show  the  yearly  cost  of  the  different  kinds  of  articles  purchased,  an  ab- 
stract of  which  record  shall  be  preparer!  for  the  use  of  the  superintendent  in 
time  to  be  laid  before  the  board  at  their  annual  meeting,  together  with  a 
summary  of  all  expenditures,  classified  'and  arranged.  He  shall  prepare^ 
under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent,  to  be  laid  before  the  board  at 
their  annual  meeting,  a  true  and  perfect  inventory  of  all  the  stock,  furniture^ 
implements,  stores  and  other  property  belonging  to  the  asylum,  with  an. 
appraisal  thereof. 

MATROJS^. 

Section  11.  Under  the  general  direction  of  the  superintendent,  the  mat- 
ron shall  have  charge  of  the  domestic  afiairs  of  the  institution,  and  by  a 
gen-ral  oversight  of  the  female  assistants  shall  see  that  a  provident  use  is 
made  of  all  articles  given  out  foil*  the  use  of  the  household.  She  will  spend 
as  miich  time  as  is  consistent  with  the  proper  oversight  of  the  domestic  de- 
partment, in  the  rooms  occupied  by  female  patients,  and  sr-e  that  the  attend- 
ants are  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  that  the  food  for  patients  is 
properly  served  and  distributed,  that  their  apartments  are  in  good  order,  that 
their  clothes  and  bedding  are  sufficient  in  quantity,  and  that  their  appare!  is 
properly  made  and  carefully  preserved.  She  shall  see  that  the  public  rooms 
are  kept  in  good  condition,  that  the  cooking,  washing  and  ironing  are  prop- 
erly done,  and  she  shall  superintend  the  sewing,  and  see  that  all  new  articles 
are  properly  marked,  and  rightfully  disposed  of  and  preserved.  She  shall 
frequently  visit  and  inspect  all  the  parts  of  the  institution,  to  insure  the 
faithful  services  of  all  persons  emi^Joyed,  the  neatness  and  good  order  of  the 
respective  apartments,  and  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  whole  household. 
She  shall  use  her  best  endeavors  to  promote  the  comfort,  and  recovery  of  the 
inmates,  and  she  shall  report  promptly  to  the  superintendent  any  dereliction 
of  duty,  and  anything  improper  in  moral  deportment  which  may  come  to 
her  knowledge.  At  the  order  of  the  superintendent,  the  matron  shall  assist 
in  purchasing  supplies  for  the  female  department,  and  perform  such  other 
duties  as  may  be  required  of  her. 

ATTENDANTS. 

Section  12.  The  superintendent  may  appoint  such  number  of  attendants 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  immediat";  care  of  inmates,  at  such  compensation 
and  on  such  other  conditions  as  the  Board  may  direct. 

Section  13.    On  or  before  the  first  Monday  of  each  month  the  superin- 
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tendent  sball  cause  to  be  prepared  and  entered  in  a  book,  to  be  kept  by  him 
for  that  purjDOse,  a  list  of  such  supplies  as  the  asylum  will  be  likely  to  require 
for  the  ensuing  month,  and  shall  sign  and  lay  the  same  before  the  trustees  at 
their  meeting  for  the  month  for  which  the  list  is  prepaied,  for  their  inspec- 
tion or  suggestions  thereon.  The  failure  of  the  trustees  to  hold  such  meeting 
shall  not  delay  the  purchase  of  necessary  supplies,  nor  shall  their  approval 
of  such  list  require  the  purchase  of  any  article  included  therein,  if  subse- 
quently  found  unnecessary,  and  all  the  articles  named  in  such  list,  after  ap- 
proval by, the  board,  shall  be  purchased  in  such  manntr  as  the  board  shall 
direct. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Section  14.  All  persons  employed  in  the  asylum  shall  be  held  account- 
able for  all  their  time,  and  no  one  shall  be  permitted  to  leave  the  station  as- 
signed him  without  express  permission  from  the  superintendent.  No  person 
shall  be  kept  in  the  service  of  the  institution  who  will  not  devote  his  whole 
time  and  attention  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  asylum,  and  promote  the 
welfare  of  its  inmates. 

Section  15.  Strangers  and  others  may  be  permitted  to  visit  such  parts  of 
the  institution  as  are  not  occupied  by  patients,  on  any  day  between  the  hours 
of  two  and  five  P.  M.,  but  no  one  shall  be  allowed  to  pass  through  or  about 
the  premises  unless  accompanied  by  an  ofBcer  or  other  person  delegated  for 
that  purpose,  and  no  visitors  shall  be  admitted  within  the  wards  occupied  by 
the  patients  without  express  permission  from  the  superintendent.  Persons 
wishing  to  visit  the  asylum  on  any  other  day,  or  any  other  hour  than  those 
named  by  the  superintendent,  may  receive  a  "  visiting  permit "  from  any  one 
of  the  trustees,  if  in  his  judgment  there  is  occasion  for  the  visit  at  the  time  at 
which  it  is  wished  to  be  made. 

Section  16.  All  moneys  received  by  the  superintendent,  or  by  any  person 
-employed  in  or  about  the  asylum,  or  belonging  to  the  asylum,  shall  be  re- 
ported to  the  board  and  paid  over  to  the  treasurer  monthly,  who  shall  receipt 
therefor  and  account  for  the  same  in  his  annual  settlement. 

Section  17.  The  superintendent  shall  be  the  only  appropriate  resident 
officer  of  the  asylum  to  receive  and  answer,  or  cause  to  be  answered,  commu- 
nications relating  to  the  asylum,  or  patients  therein;  andihe  shall  cause  a 
record  to  be  kept  of  such  correspondence,  which  record  shall  always  be  sub- 
ject to  the  inspection  of  the  board,  or  any  member  or  committee  thereof. 

Section  18.  In  the  absence  of  the  superintendent  the  assistant  physician 
shall  be  the  acting  superintendent,  and  shall  perform  all  duties  devolving 
upon  the  superintendent,  and  shall  be  respected  and  obeyed  accordingly;  but 
in  no  case  shall  both  the  superintendent  and  assistant  physician  be  absent 
ibeyond  the  grounds  at  the  same  time. 

Section  19.  Insane  persons  and  inebriates  at  private  charge,  and  insane 
persons  belonging  to  other  counties,  may  be  received  into  the  asylum  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  board  of  trustees  may  by  resolution  provide. 

Section  20.  These  By-Laws  may  be  amended  or  repealed  at  any  regular 
meeting  of  the  board  by  a  vote  of  four  members  of  such  board. 
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BLANK  FORMS  OF  APPLICATION,  APPOINTMENT, 
REPORT,  Etc. 


APPLICATIOT^  FOR  ADMISSION. 

To  the  Judge  of  Milwaukee  County,  Wis. : 

I  hereby  make  application  in  oehalf  of ,  an  insane  person  now  at 

Ko  — , street,  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  and  a  resident  of  said  county» 

for  a  judicial  inquiry  as  to  tiie  mental  condition  of  said  person,  and  for  an 
order  committing  said  person  to  the  Milwaukee  County  Insane  Asylum.  A 
trial  by  j  ury  is  not  desired  by  me. 

Bated  at  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  in  said  county,  this day  of „ 

A.  D.188-.  :/  r 

APPOINTMENTS  BY  COUNTY  JUDGE. 

State  of  Wisconsin,  ) 
Milwaukee  County ^     ] 

Whereas,  I  have  this  day  received  the  application  of ,  in  behalf 

of ,  now  at  No.—,  street,  in  the ward  of  the  city  of 

Milwaukee,  a  resident  of  Milwaukee  county,  alleged  to  be  insane,  for  a 
judicial  inquiry  as  to  the  mental  condition  of  said  alleged  insane  person, 
and  for  an  order  committing  the  said  alleged  insane  person  to  the  Milwaukee 
County  Insane  Asylum:    Now,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 

of  chapter  266,  of  the  laws  of  Wisconsin  for  1880, 1  do  hereby  appoint 

,  physicians  residing  in  this  state,  to  visit  and  examine  the  person  sa 

alleged  to  be  insane,  and  for  that  purpose  to  proceed  without  unnecessary 
delay  to  the  residence  or  present  location  of  such  person,  and  by  personal 
examination  and  inquiry  satisfy  themselves  fully  as  to  the  condition  of  such 
person,  and  report  the  result  of  their  examination  to  this  court,  as  provided 
by  law. 

Dated  at  Milwaukee,  in  said  county,  this day  of ,  A.  D,  188—. 

-^—         } 

County  Judge, 
REPORT  OF  PHYSICIANS. 

2^0  the  Hon.  County  Judge  of  Milwaukee  County: 

The  undersigned  respectfully  report,  that  in  pursuance  of  your  appoint- 
ment, on  the  dates  prefixed  to  their  respective  signatures  attached  hereto, 

they  visited ,  represented  to  be  insane,  and  by  personal  examination 

and  inquiry  have  satisfied  themselves  fully  as  to  the  mental  condition  of  said 
person;  that  they  believe  said  person  to  be  insane,  and  they  hereby  certify 
that  the  questions  and  answers  hereto  annexed  embody  a  full  statement  of  the 
condition  of  such  person  as  determined  by  said  examination  and  inquiry. 
[See  Revised  Statutes,  sec.  1,  ch.  266.] 

CERTIFICATE  OF  MAGISTRATE  OR  JUDICIAL  OFFICER. 

I  certify  that  the  foregoing  report  and  certificate  was  duly  acknowledged 

and  sworn  to  before  me  this day  of ,188  — ;  that  the  signatures 

thereto  are  genuine,  and  that  the  signers  are  disiaterested  physicians  of  good 
repute  for  medical  skill  and  moral  integrity,  and  residents  of  this  State. 

~zr  fL.8.] 
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ORDER  OF  COMMITMENT. 


ss. 


State  of  V^isconsin, 
Milwaukee  County^ 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  to  the  Sheriff  of  MihoauTcee  Cotmty: 

Whereas, ,  residmg  at  No.  — ,  street,  in  the  city  of  Mil- 
waukee, is  adjudged  by  me.  in  manner  provided  by  law,  to  be  insane:  You 
are  hereby  commanded  forthwith  to  commit  said  person  to  the  Milwaukee 
County  Insane  Asylum,  to  be  held  in  the  custody  and  care  of  the  superin- 
tendent ot  said  asylum,  as  the  law  directs. 

Witness  my  hand,  and  the  seal  of  the  county  court  of  said  county,  this 
day  of ,  A.  D.  188—. 

County  Judge. 
ORDER  TO  SUPERINTENDENT. 

State  of  Wisconsin,  ) 

Milwaukee  County,      f     ' 

To  the  Superintende?it  of  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  : 

,  having  been  upon  examination  found  to  be  insane,  you  are  there- 
fore required  to  receive into  the  hospital  and  keep there 

until be  fully  discharged. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  the  seal  of  said 

county  court,  this day  of ,  188  — .  , 

,  County  Judge, 


OTHER  INFORMATION  FOR  APPLICANTS. 


RIGHT   OF  TRIAL   BY  JURY. 

From  Chapter  266,  Laws  of  1880. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  the  report  of  the  examining  physician,  the  judge  may, 
if  no  demand  has  been  made  for  a  jury,  make  and  enter  his  order  of  commit- 
ment to  the  hospital  or  asylum  of  the  district  to  which  the  county  belongs, 
or  if  not  fully  satisfied,  he  may  make  such  additional  investigation  of  the 
case  as  may  seem  to  him  to  be  necessary  and  proper,  and  at  any  stage  of  the 
examination  the  person  alleged  to  be  insane,  or  any, relative  or  friend  acting 
in  his  behalf,  shall  have  the  right  to  demand  that  the  question  of  sanity  be 
tried  by  jury,  and  when  such  demand  is  made,  the  county  judge  shall  forth- 
with enter  an  order  for  a  jury  trial.  In  case  a  trial  by  jury  is  demanded,  the 
forms  of  procedure  shall  be  the  same  as  in  trials  by  jury  in  justices'  courts, 
and  the  trial  shall  be  in  the  presence  of  the  person  supposed  to  be  insane  and 
his  counsel  and  immediate  friends  and  the  medical  witnesses.  All  other 
persons  shall  be  excluded  by  the  court  on  motion  of  either  party.  The  per- 
son supposed  to  be  insane  shall  have  the  right  to  be  assisted  by  counsel,  and 
may,  for  good  cause,  continue  the  case  from  time  to  time.  The  same  fees 
shall  be  allowed  to  witnesses  and  jurors  as  is  allowed  in  trials  in  justice 
court,  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  county  within  which  the  proceedings  are  had. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  act  the  county  court  shall  be  always  open.  The 
jury  after  hearing  the  evidence  shall  render  their  verdict  in  writing  signed 
by  them,  which  verdict  may  be  in  the  following  form; 
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State  of  Wisconsin,  } 

Gounty  of ,      p^'  , 

We,  the  undersigned  jurors  in  the  case  of ,  having  heard  the  evi- 
dence in  the  case,  are  satisfied  tbat  the  said is  a  fit  person  to  be 

sent  to  a  hospital  or  asylum  for  the  insane. 

If  the  jury  find  that  the  supposed  insane  person  is  sane,  they  shall  simply 
so  state  by  ttieir  verdict.  In  case  the  jury  find  by  their  verdict  that  tbe  sup- 
posed insane  person  is  sane,  the  court  shall  forthwith  enter  an  order  for  the 
discharge  of  such  person.  The  verdict  of  said  jury  shall  be  recorded  at 
length,  together  with  an  abstract  of  all  such  proceedings,  in  a  book  to  be  kept 
for  that  purpose  by  the  county  judge.  The  costs  of  the  proceedings  herein 
provided  for  shall  be  paid  in  like  manner  as  provided  by  law  in  criminal 
trials  in  justice's  court.  The  court  shall  transmit  to  the  hospital  or  asylum 
to  which  any  person  is  so  committed,  the  certificate  or  finding  of  the  physi- 
cians provided  for  in  this  act. 

CLOTHING  FOR   INMATES. 

(From  the  rules  and  regulations  of  asylum.) 

The  clothing  to  be  furnished  each  patient  on  being  sent  to  the  hospital, 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  following,  which  shall  be  new,  or  as  good  as  new: 

For  a  Male. —  Three  shirts,  a  coat,  vest,  two  pairs  of  pantaloons  of  woolen 
cloth,  two  undershirts,  two  pairs  of  drawers,  three  pairs  of  socks,  a  stock  or 
cravat,  two  pocket  haokerchiefs,  a  hat  or  cap,  a  pair  of  boots  or  shoes,  and  a 
pair  of  slippers.  • 

For  a  Female.  —  Three  good  dresses,  two  woolen  and  two  white  petti- 
coats or  skirts,  three  chemises,  two  wrappers,  two  pairs  ot  drawers,  two 
night-gowns,  three  pairs  of  stockings,  two  pocket  handkerchiefs,  oixC  pair  of 
shoes,  one  pair  of  slippers,  a  cloak  or  shawl,  and  a  decent  bonnet.  (See  Gr. 
L.  of  187^,  Chap.  176,  sec  24.) 

INEBRIATES  AND  PRIVATE  PATIENTS. 

Inebriates  and  private  patients  are  admitted  to  the  asylum,  under  condi- 
tions provided  by  law,  and  on  terms  agreed  upon,  with  the  approval  of  the 
board. 
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